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IN  bia  all-embracinjt  volume, '  The  Artist's  Pilgrimage  tu 
Bayrenth,'  M.  Lavignac  bcgt  the  reader  to  pardon  him  for 
having  written  '  n  ihousAod  and  lint  book  upon  Richard  Wagner 
and  hit  achievements.*  Hut  if  M.  I.avlgnne  needed  an  apology, 
which  he  does  not,  since  few  or  none  have  grasptrd  the  Wag- 
nerian idea  more  firml^'  than  bimseif,  it  would  be  for  ndding 
Dot  one  to  a  thousand,  but  one  to  ten  thousand — a  liternl  myriad 
of  dissertations,  assaults,  defences,  commentaries,  all  in  diverse 
tones  and  on  the  most  varied  scale,  under  which,  as  some  say, 
the  creator  of  the  Bftvrcuih  drama  lies  buried,  or  upon  which, 
according  to  others,  he  stands  eiatied,  the  greatest  of  Germans, 
enaal  to  Sophocles  anil  .Shakrspi-nrr,  misnt  above  Gix-lhc  by 
Ins  sublime  gift  of  music,  and  uniting  Beethoven  tbe  artist  to 
Faost  the  philosopher.  Such  are,  indeed,  his  own  pretensions, 
put  forth  modestly  yet  with  conviction,  during  a  long  day  of 
■>")ggl>og  with  enemies  and  friends,  with  his  own  circum- 
stances, and  with  a  tcmperAmcni  as  impetuous  as  it  was  sensitive, 
as  nnwcailcd  in  effort  as  it  was  impressionable  to  inlluettces, 
'     Vol.  187.— A'p.  373.  B  Aott^'a, 
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though  not  to  motivoa,  from  without.  After  endless  conflict, 
the  hour  of  triuinpli  came.  Ami  then  nil  the  episodes  of  & 
battle  si>  far-«itciuled — the  journcviogs,  rtvalrie*,  oppositions, 
misfortunes,  disappointmems — were  tnke.n  up  itilo  a  glorj 
which  no  German,  except  the  old  laureate  of  Weimar,  ha* 
enjoyed  since  that  amhitious  literature  put  on  its  modern  wings 
and  soared  into  a  new  heaven.  Nietzsche  declared  that  Wai^ner 
was  not  onlf  a  mrc  artist,  hut  *  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
civilization.'  It  seems  an  extravngant  saving;  yet  who  will 
dcn^  that,  if  measured  hy  influence,  popularity,  or  discussion, 
a  power  <>(  the  first  rank  this  Leipzig  musician  has  become,  «n 
the  stage,  in  the  orchestra,  in  books,  and  in  the  life  which 
adomsor  inspiTcs? 


» 


It  does  not  follow  that  he  is  rightly  read  by  the  ntalt!tud< 
who  worship  his  name.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  ho  amazing 
if  he  were.  We  may  lift  him  to  the  pedestal  which  his  bio- 
graphers, Hen'  Glasenapp  and  Mr.  Chamhcrlsin,  have  erected 
IVtr  him,  or  agree  with  the  disparaging  judgments  of  the  second 
Nietzsche  '  contra  Wagner,'  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  Impossible 
jiot  to  own  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a  complex  and  fascinating 
personality,  whose  views  were  as  deep  as  his  accomplishutenU 
were  vast,^-a  man  who  stretched  out  his  hands  in  all  directiims, 
who  took  hold  of  existence  with  a  mighty  power,  whose  emo- 
tions were  violent  enough  to  shake  tbe  pillars  of  the  house 
where  he  hiul  been  brought  out  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistine*, 
and  who  passed  with  equal  vehemence  from  one  extreme  of 
feeling  to  its  opposite.  If  we  are  to  know  Wagner,  we  must 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  he  shajied  hi*  course, 
or  allowed  it  to  move.  And  they  arc  German  piinciples,  not 
English  or  French ;  they  keep  their  own  colour ;  they  rise  out 
of  an  instinct  which  has  been  striving  for  centuries  to  make 
itself  heard  in  the  world  of  letters,  which  has  done  incomparably 
well  in  music,  and  which  is  now  vindicating  to  Itself  the  stage. 
As  a  name  is  of  the  utmost  sen-ice  when  we  would  preach  to 
the  crowd,  all  these  things  have  been  brought  to  a  focus  by 
calling  them  '  the  Bayrcuth  idea.'  And  it  must  be  evident  to 
ihose  who  have  studied  Wagner  that  the  Bayreutb  idea  is  not 
io  simple,  or  so  superficial,  as  to  be  easily  asiimilaled  by  the 
pilgrims  of  every  degree  of  culture  who  will  henceforth  flock 
to  the  Bavarian  temple  where  this  new  worship  is  practiicd. 

The  hour,  then,  is  seasonable  to  ^-ntguire  in  what  sense 
Wagner  prnpoiie<I,  as  undoubtedly  it  was  his  aim  and  intention, 
to  become  a  power  of  civilization.  Merely  to  hare  dreamt  of 
such  an  enterprise,  stamps  the  man  at  original ;  but  he  carried 
out  his  plan  through  storms   and  lightnings,  in  a  life  which 
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wu  full  of  Uie  bitterest  tuiferin^,  and  witb  a  resolution  >o  set 
and  irresistible  as  to  deserve  a  place  Mnon^i;  heroes  for  tbis,  if 
for  notbing  else.  Had  be  been  tbe  Tictioa  of  an  over-masterinft 
delusion,  bis  strenjjtb,  displnyed  in  obedience  to  it,  sbould 
iikve  made  him  famous.  The  comprebcnsirc  (glance  which 
reVG»lcd  to  him  nil  phax^s  of  life,  as  it  is  now  Hrrt)  in  Europe, 
WRi  more  turbid  tlinn  Guetlic'i,  and  shot  through  with  visionary 
colours ;  but  <>nl;r  a  poet  conbl  hare  I>ornc  tu<:h  eves  in  bit 
head.  As  &  poet  we  otutt  think  of  him,  and  let  him  tell  his 
own  story, — tell  it  as  he  would  bis  ^rreat  mythical  dramas,  in 
words,  and  tones,  and  action,  ourselves  not  inlerposini;  with 
rriliciim  or  denying;  him  our  sympathy,  while  bo  relates,  as 
Schopenhauer  would  say,  bis  fi)^red  representation  of  the 
wrtrld,  ami  ncminpiinirs  it  with  music  which  is  alone  capable 
oi  disclosing  the  uxret  hidden  beneAtb  all  he  says  and  docs. 

Wngner  did  not  noed  any  bi»gTaph«r  but  himself.  Wc 
leara  tbxt  he  has  left  bebin4l  him  an  '  Autobiography,'  which 
will  be  printed  when  those  whom  it  describes  have  passed 
away.  But  as  early  as  1842  he  published  a  short  and  charac- 
teristic sketch  of  bis  life:  and  through  the  eleven  volumes  of 
hit  writings  many  pages  arc  scatlcreti  which,  though  not  always 
accurate  in  detail,  show  us  the  man  as  well  as  the  artist, 
picture  his  moods,  enlarge  upon  his  distresses.^and  are  tome- 
times  totichingly  natural.  The  'Communication  to  My 
Friends,*  sent  out  in  1851,  may  be  fairly  entitled  an  '  Apologia 
pro  Vita  sua ';  it  is  by  far  the  most  momentous  account  of  his 
development  into  that  novel  kind  of  dramatic  author,  who  was 
then  lookinf;  forward  confidently  to  the  production  of  ibe 
'Xibelungen  Ring,'  His  letters,  again,  to  Liszt,  Ubiig, 
Bcrliox,  Villot,  and  bis  theoretical  pamphlets,  of  which  be  put 
forth  a  long  series,  throw  the  most  direct  light  upon  a  mind 
always  agitated,  a1>ounding  in  projects,  and  curiously  self- 
leganling.  His  whole  life  was  a  play  of  emotions,  a  succession 
of  raptures  and  ecstasies,  but  never  did  be  lose  sij;bl  of  the  end 
■bicb,  from  a  boy,  be  bad  framed  to  himself.  It  took  many 
shapes ;  and  tbe  tragic  element  in  all  he  attempted  was  due, 
partly  to  his  own  anguish  in  mastering  a  dimly  pcrocivcd  and 
tJoATe  ideal,  and  still  more  to  the  indtlTcrcncx^  or  hostility  of 
m«n,  whether  mnsiciaDS.  actors,  or  critics,  who  saw  bim 
siruggling  but  could  not  imagine' that  hit  antagonist  was  a  giHl- 
like  figure.  All  they  beheld  was  Ibe  cloud  which  distorted 
iiim  to  something  grotesque. 

Hence,  as  Xietzscbe  justly  observes,  when  we  look  at  the  life 
of  the  master  without  affection,  there  is  ereo  a  touch  of  the  oomic 

it ;  and  Wagner,  who  had  an  inexhaustible  rein  of  laughter 
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from  (he  f[0<ts,  ronrpsMS  as  much.  *  Wheo  we  tee  bow  few  tfain^i 
hold  their  groand,'  he  wrote  to  Lint,  '  when  wc  meet  again  and 
(■gain  with  thcumc  passion  of  tuperflcialit}',  the  »ame  incredible 
UiroMiy  and  morbid  Invc  of  pleasure,  our  own  carncfltnns  oflm 
appears  in  a  very  lutlierogs  point  «f  view.'  It  was  wid  of  him 
in  11^-18  that  he  wanted  a  EurojM-nn  revolution  in  order  to 
regl!nerat«^  the  Opera.  Geniians,  he  wa*  always  complaining, 
would  not  he  serious  out  of  busirms-bours ;  the  shop  closed, 
the  lecture  ended,  they  dined  and  went  to  the  play  for  amuse- 
ment. But  tbe  last  thin^  Wagner  dreamt  of,  once  he  bad 
come  to  his  true  self,  was  to  amuse  them.  And  the  prophet  of  < 
a  religion  of  art  discovered  that  he  had  taken  on  his  shoulders  | 
■  burden  the  like  of  which  was  not  in  history.  Other  men) 
ha<l  aimed  at  changing  tlic  laws  of  society;  reformers,  from 
£avoiiarola  lo  Jeau  Jacque*,  had  preached  to  the  nations  iaj 
tackcloth  and  ashes ;  but  who  had  been  wild  enough  to  suppose 
tbat  B  rerolution  on  tbe  stage  would  bring  to  pass  a  revolution 
in  the  street?  that  a  fresh  interpreiaiion  of  the  Opera  would 
work  that  miracle  which  neither  philosophy  nor  religion,  neither 
learning  nor  liberalism,  had  hitherin  coaxed  out  of  the  Pan- 
dora's box  at  the  boKom  uf  which  it  lay  hidden  ?  Wagner  ' 
felt  tliat  there  was  a  comic  and  exasperating  truth  in  the 
objections  made  to  him  by  Puritans  on  one  side  and  by 
Philistines  on  the  other.  His  idea  of  Art  was  a  revelation;] 
but  tbe  many  deemed  it  a  craze.  Both  worlds  were  against 
him,  the  serious- minded  and  the  frivolous.  What  was  he 
striving  to  set  up  in  the  nineteenth  century?  A  Greek  altar  i 
in  a  modem  theatre  ;  that,  nnd  nothing  more.  He  would  havej 
mvn  return  to  j^\schylus  nnd  Athens ;  he  was  bent  upon 
uniting  what  had  long  been  put  asunder  in  countries  north  of  the 
Alps,  music  with  tragedy,  art  with  life.  His  undertaking  might 
he  expressed  by  a  reversal  of  Schiller's  celebrated  dictum,  and! 
by  saying  now, '  Ernst  ist  die  KunsI,  heiter  ist  das  Leben.'  As  hfll 
•aw  the  world  around  him,  it  wnt  gloomy  becaut*;  art  had 
become  trivial ;  he  could  not  lind  religious  or  human  e«rnesl' 
noss  in  its  occupations,  or  anything  more  than  the  excitement  H 
of  fatigue  and  the  debauch  of  the  senses  in  its  moments  of^ 
leisure.  He  had  gone  through  all  this,  with  the  spirit  and  the 
soul  of  an  artist,  compelled  to  earn  his  bread  by  amusing  a 
weary  audience,  while  his  own  great  powers  lay  anosed,  or 
vexed  him  by  their  demand  for  reali/.alion.  The  hour  struck 
when  he  leaped  down,  indignant,  almost  Wside  himself,  from 
off  the  stage,  broke  his  director's  baton,  fled  into  solitude,  gave  up 
his  days  and  nights  lo  the  dreams  that  had  lung  been  slumbering 
beneath  those  ashes,  and  evoked  a  universe  of  myth  and  music, 
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although  no  theatre  coutd  Tct  exhibit  his  crcntions.  He  waulil 
Iw  tbc  Rth,  if  he  wi,-rr  nlin  itnoincd  t«  Ixt  \\ie.  last,  in  th»t 
licltcT  order  of  tiling*  wlicni  harmoaj',  nml  not  confusion,  uutt 
xvien. 

His  phili>M>phy,  mudi  as  in  detail  it  varied,  was  all  of  a 

l^iece;  the  fmu  was  Hellenic,  if  the  substance  proved  to  be 

OermaD ;  and  the  end  was  ideal  unitjr, — a  societjr  of  bretbrea 

"wbo    had  passed    beyond    mercautile    (;rvcd,   who   flung   away 

pedantry  as  a  worn-out  garment,  who  scorned  dilettantism  as 

the  ghost  of  a  great  idea,  nnd  who  would  enter  deep  into  tlie 

(Tlereial  nature  of  the    universe    by  emotion,  by    the    ex<]uisile 

play  of  symbuts  nnd  artislii:  devices,  by  the  mystery  of  tones, 

by  the  brauty  uf  sL-lf-sncririce:,  shown  before  their  eyes  in  living 

gesture.     It   is   manifestly   the   Greek    tragedians    who    have 

spoken  tbiough  their  choral  odes  and  long  rebounding  lines  to 

this  kinsman  of  theirs  ;  but  bo  is  endowed  with  a  science  of 

harmonies  which  they  never    knew.     His    musicM    expression 

^will  rench  up  to  heights  ami  des<:end  into  aliysses  uncxploml 

^^r  the  dance  or  the  song  of  twenty-three  centuries  aga     His 

^^uea  cannot  be  false,  for  it  was  oniw  a  reality  ;  the  moit  highly 

(ifted  of  the  children  of  men  lived  upon  it;  what  tbey  bavo 

left  us  under  its    inspiration    is,  even  in   death,  sublime    and 

I      persuasive,  a  thing  of  supreme  loveliness.      No  age  will  wither 

Sophocles,  no   highest  Shakespeare  daiken   the  mighty  light  of 

.Eschylus.      But    our    concern    is    with     I^ipr.ig,    Paris,    and 

London.     How  will  this  new-old  dream  of  a  beautiful  civilixa- 

<n  fare  in  these  latter-day  cities? 

At  Leipzig,  theirfore,  on  the  morning  of  May  22nd,  1813,— 
1  memorable  year  for  the  old  Saxon  batlURelds, — Wagner 
was  born.  He  died  in  \'enice,  seventy  years  after,  on  February 
13th,  1883.  Pious  reieurdi  h.Ls  traced  his  anceston  back  as 
far  as  ll>43;  and  in  the  catalogue  wu  find  many  tctuwlmulers, 
besides  precentors  and  organists.  But,  as  he  wrote  gaily, 
'while  linD  feathers  make  fine  bird*,  and  our  new  Hcbniw 
fellow-citisens  danic  and  delight  us  with  their  exquisite  names, 
«e  poor  old  sons  of  lownsfnlk  and  fanning  folk  must  be  satisfied 
for  ever  with  our  wretched  Smith,  Miller,  Weaver,  and  Wag- 
goner.' He  did  not  need  to  complain  ;  Wagner  belonged  to  a 
sound  German  stock,  on  both  sides  ;  his  inheritance  was  learn- 
ing, music,  and  acquaintance  from  childhood  with  the  stage ; 
and  though  he  lost  bis  father  young,  be  had  a  remarkable  and 
highly- distinguished  uncle  in  Adolf  Wagner,  as  well  as  a.  friend 
in  his  stepfather,  the  artist,  Ludwig  (>eyer.  L'ncic  Adolf  was 
a  man  ol  extraordinary  gifts.  He  published  the  complete 
edition  of  Giordano  liiuno  in  Latin  and  Italian;  was  tibe  Cvnt 
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to  brin^  out  all  the  pocmt  of  Robert  Burai ;  printed 
*  FnrnMSO  ItAlinnn '  «t  Lt^ipxig  ;  aiii]  wn>le  esu^t  on  ihe  Greet 
tragedians,  (jryt^r  wax  ati  ador  as  well  as  &  p&intcr.  Aoil 
Karl  M.  von  W'tber,  who»e  inllueactf  on  Richard  proved  to  ba 
lasting,  found  that  his  stepfather  had  an  sdmirablG  Toicc,  u)d 
invited  him  to  sioe  in  his  opcias.  ^_ 

The  whole  faiml;  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  on  tbt^H 
stnge.     Richard  saw  with  his  bright  piercing  eyes  what  most 
children  do  not  know  oven  bj  ht^arsay,  the  life  of  the  gre«ii- 
ruom  and  the  look  of  a  tliratn-  Whiml  the  scenes,     tie  nitended 
rehearsals  ;    went  every  evening  (o  the  play  ;  and  must    hare 
cherished  as  a  lad  of  nine  or  ten  the  ambition  to  act  and  recite 
as  these  glorious  creatures  were  doing.     His  brother  Albert 
had  thrown  aside  bis  medical  studies  and  mounted  the  boards ; 
his  three  sisters  followed  the  same  profession.     But  hitherto 
this  genius  of  the  family  did  not,  like  Mo/art  or  Beethoven, 
prairtisr  music  as  if  intended  for  that  career.     He  went  to  the 
old   Krnutzs^^hule  in  Dresden  ;  by  and  by,  returning  to  Leipzig 
on  the  death  of  Gcycr,  he  was  a  student  at  the  Nicolai ;  and 
his  matriculation  in  'music  and   pbiloaophy  '  has  a  Grecian 
sotind   that   would    have  delighted   Plato.     His   love  of    the 
German   language   gT«w   into   a   passion   for   philosophy  and^H 
antiquities.     He  read   Shakespeare  with   enthusiasm ;    and    at^| 
thirteen  had  begun  to  conceive  of  the  Attic  stage  as  a  vi»ion  of 
beauty,  the  background  to  lofty  recitation  and  noble  symphonies. 
If  he  had  possessed  the  voicn  or  the  reiource-s  of  an  actor,  says 
Nietzsche,  an  actor  he  would  hare  been.     From  his  own  lipt^ 
we  gather  how  strong  an  impression  was  made  upon  him  b^^| 
the  spec1acle,~3nd  it  is  always  a  wonderful  thing,— of  a  large 
audience   subdued  or  excited  as    it  answers  to  the  magic  of 
gesture  and  emotion.     But  he  coutd  not  be  a  personage  before 
tlie  fonllighls;    and    he   soon    turned    his   daring    thoughts  to 
musical  composition.     Oaring  enough,   since  he  bad   first 
team  counterpoint,  of  which  he  knew  not  even  the  rudiments ! 

A  most  inspiring  note  in  VVngner  is  the  forlorn  hope,  u] 
desperate  courage,  that  neither  difliculty  nor  disappointment 
csui  beat  down.  He  is  like  a  man  without  knowledge  of 
mechanics  who,  finding  himself  in  want  of  a  steam-engine,  sets 
about  making  one,  and  amid  ibe  derision  and  incredulity  of 
bis  friends,  docs,  at  length,  produce  n  unique  motor-rar  and 
drive  it  triumphantly  forward.  Weber  bad  awakened  in  him 
the  desire  to  be  a  musician  ;  bat  when  he  first  listened  to  tho 
enchanting  and  sublime  crralicins  of  Beethoven,  a  world  opened 
its  gales  in  which  he  had  never  Irarelled  ;  it  was,  to  the  letter, 
such  a  revelation  as  couching  the  eyes  of  the  blind  might  have 
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;  Tvalities  fnm   ojmn   him    in   the   myiierinua   li^lit  » 

ittfut    and  (tnn^,   that   be  seemed  la  be  caught  up  into 

WKlisc.      Whrn  he  was  tislecn  bo  had  rompowd  a  '  Pastonl 

'•y,'  vrriling  words  and  music  loijolhcr.     Then  he  atccmplod 

*mi>hi>ni««  and  nvrrlarrs  for  full  orchestra ;  and  it  U  nolicsablc 

XiM  frnm  the  beginning  \ic  hnd   in  view  n  grouping  or  division 

v>f  inslrutnents  such  as,  at  Kavreuth,  is  cnnfrsscdly  one  of  llie 

most  m^ked  iinprovtinents  on  tin?  old  ci>nfused  irtiem.     He 

,      wrote  a  'Seen*  and  Aria'  which  was  piTforined  in  X^'i'i  M  the 

HD^ipzig  Court  Theatre,  and  the  sainc  jear  sketched  an  opera 

^Vl)jc    Hoch7«il.'     Mis  brother   now  called    bim   to  direct  the 

^^pioras  at  Wiintburg,  where  Albert  was  stage- manager.    Rtcbard 

^^*nl  thither  in  1833  ;  and  while  abounding,  as  alwav*  b«nci<)- 

forth,    in  the  most  vctsatile   activity,  composed   hit  first   rc*I 

work,  'Die    Feen,'  which    Irenrs    a   singular    likeness    in    its 

motive  to  'Lohengrin'  and  '  I'nrsifni,'  and  is   snid  [o  contain 

much  poetical  beauty  and  intpiralion. 

With  this  earnest  of  a  new  style  he  came  back  to  Leipzig  ; 
sod  there  bis  trials  began.  He  had  drawn  the  eyes  of  some 
distinguished  p<rrsons  towards  him  ;  but  when  the  opera  was 
tabinitted  to  Franz  Haascr, — a  friend  of  >!cndclssolin's,  who 
managed  the  Leipzig  theatre, — his  verdict  was  tlint  Kicb.trd 
'displayed  complete  ignorance  of  his  ^■s^ur(^es;  that  he  had 
not  composed  from  bis  heart ;  and  that  the  tendency  of  the 
piece  did  not  in  any  way  please  bim.'  Wagner  swallowed 
down  his  vexation  and  went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  remained 
as  conductor  till  the  spring  of  11536.  This  theatre,  like  otbera 
with  which  lie  was  connected,  became  bankrupt ;  and  his 
tecond  work, '  Das  Lichesverbot,'  performed  by  a  company  in 
(be  agonies  of  dissolution,  turned  out  an  nttcr  failure.  He 
wandered  to  KonigsliiTrg;  gave  orchestral  concerts;  fell  into 
debt,  and  could  not  kei-p  from  falling  in  love; — for  he  was 
always  passionate  and  impulsive,  and  we  fear  it  must  be  added 
that  he  was  often  selfish ; — so  now  he  married  in  baste  a  well- 
meaning  but  quite  unsuitable  helpmeet,  the  actrrct  .Nfinna 
Planer,  and  lives!  to  repent  when  it  was  too  late.  Bankruptcy 
again  ileprived  him  of  his  situation.  Further  aficlil  he  move<I 
00  to  Kiga.  There  he  Wcimi-  Knpejlmeiiter;  and,  sick  as  he 
was  of  conducting  wretched  pieo-s  with  such  companies  as  were 
at  his  disposal,  in  those  melancholy  days  he  wrote  '  Rienzi,'  the 
last  of  bis  'operas,'  aad  the  prelude  to  that  '  musical  drama,' 
thoughts  of  which  were  already  fermenting  within  his  eager 
mind.  He  offered  it,  when  he  hitA  written  the  words  and  some 
of  the  mtisici  to  Eugene  Scribe.  Scribe  did  not  welcome 
*  RienKi,'  and  in  n  sudden  access  of  desperation  Wagner  \iacV«il 
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u[>  his  gtMiii,  left  Ri|pt,  and  rml)Brk«il  with  his  wife  for  Lonilon. 
It  was  ai)  unsptrnk.ibln  voyage,  lasting  many  wt-eki,  and  taking 
lti«se  travellers  into  the  fiunls  and  sounds  of  tlie  Norwegian 
ixMsi.  Tlicy  »u0cred  dn^adful  thinjfs;  but  in  the  ilormy  ni^tita 
and  wild  weather  an  apparition  glanced  out  of  the  clouds; 
Wagner  grew  acquainted  nith  the  sea  ;  and  he  now  learnril  in 
whni  mofid>  of  imagination  sailors  had  invented  the  story  »r 
'  The  Hying  DuKrhman.'  He  airircd  in  Paris,  Sejx.  liith, 
183'J  ;  lived  there,  l>ut  nearly  died  of  hunger  and  misery,  until 
I}>42  ;  and  returned  to  Drewlen,  where  at  Utt  '  Rienzi '  was 
accepted,  a  made  man.  Outward  events  might  wrap  hini  in 
tempest,  or  drive  him  from  his  country  Bj;ain  ;  they  could  not 
take  away  that  vision  of  a  new  nnd  divine  art  which  had  riinn 
up  amid  his  Parisian  solitudes,  nnd  whose  lineaments  he  teeim-d 
to  recognixc  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  His 
apprentice  years  ha<]  come  to  an  end. 

The  next  period,  down  to  lt^>l'J,  is  one  of  comparative  calm 
and  an  intermittent  but  delusive  success.  'Ricnzi'  had  called 
out  immense  applause.  '  The  Flying  Dutchman '  was  performed 
in  January  184J;  but  so  unusual  a  mode  of  treatment  divided 
the  audience:  It  seemed  new  and  suspicious,  rather  than  taking. 
A  month  afterwards,  Wagner  won  by  publi<;  comjKlition  the 
appointment  of  Jloyal  Saxon  Kapellmeister.  Two  years  pasted  ; 
the  splendid  and  pathetic  'Tannhauser,' — to  be  rendered  even 
mure  beautiful  by  and  by, — look  possession  of  the  scene.  Hut 
neither  did  that  succeed.  Wagner  felt  Vfiy  lonely.  I'rescnti- 
mcnls  of  a  sketch  for  the  drama,  from  Siegfried's  adventures  in 
the  *  Nibclungnn  Myth,'  were  knocking  hmdiy  at  the  door. 
Lohengrin,  too,  tlic  incarnation  of  saernl  eliivalry,  was  ooming 
down  from  bis  heights,  heralded  by  a  mystic  strain.  But 
Ricbarx),  simple  artist  as  be  was,  had  gone  aside  into  the 
political  movement. — half  of  it  antichristian,  the  other  half 
Utopian, — which  leather- headed  philosophers  like  llakunin 
were  not  so  much  guiding  as  misleading  into  dense  fog  and 
darkness.  To  them  Wagner  was  a  dilettante  or  a  visionary; 
still,  be  might  serve  to  light  up  an  insurrcetion ;  he  could 
speak  with  clo(|uenee  at  n  dinner-table,  when  the  'Patriotic 
Union '  was  gathered  round  it ;  and  he  spoke  accordingly.  On 
May  l>th  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Leipzig  which  lasted  four  days. 
Wagner  rang  the  alarm-hell  for  his  confederates;  scattered 
broadsheets  -imong  the  soldiery  sent  to  attack  tbem  :  nnd  would 
be  sure  to  have  given  proof  of  tlic  foolhardy  courage  tliat  was 
bis  true  element,  although  we  cannot  now  ascertain  his  motions 
during  that  cloudy  time.  On  the  Prustian*  entering,  he 
escaped    to    LisEl  at   Weimar.     A   hue  and   cry,    in   the  must 

exquisite 
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(xontiitr  stjle  of  Dogberry,  was  raised  aftrr  him.     Mr.  ('hnm- 

bnlua  gires  »  facsimile  of  the  'Su-ckbrief,' or  pTodainaltcm, 

•thich  nnw    reails    like    the    ironini   <)<!vi«!    of  >ome  roguiah 

Urrcnrj,  who  was  w«i]  aw.ite  that  ibe  solicitude  of  tbe  Saxon 

(joTmiineDt  to  ralcb  and  imprison  so  noIabU  a  genius  would 

Icnij  iuolf  in  due  coarse  lo  the   most  comical  of   reflections. 

Tbe  'town-police  deputy,'  Oppell,  describes  Warner  as  '  from 

lltini'tercn     to    thirty-eight    years    old;    be    is    of    metlium 

hei^l)!,  has  brown  hair,  and  wears  spectacles.'     And  he  was  to 

h(!  anetted    whtrc-vi-r  found,  all  policc-nuihnritips,  meanwhile, 

^**P<*9  a  sharp  luok>out  fur  him.     An  abominable  charge  was 

Qiade  against  bim  of  aiiempling  to  s«t  on  fire  the  old  Opera 

Nouw,     Perhaps  one  should   allow  that  be    bad    tbougbts   of 

<loing  to,  mctapborically.     Jlut  he  could  not  die  for  a  mytb. 

H«  was  banished  without  iriat.     Franz  Lisxt  obtained  him  a 

putport    under   a    false    name;    he  crossed    into   Switzerland, 

MlJed  at   Zurich,  and   now  being  an  outlaw,   felt  that   he  was 

bwad  by  no  ties  to  the  hypocrisy  of  modeni  life.     This  is  the 

flifbt,  or  Hegira,  of  Wagner,  at  tiie  age    of   thirty-six,  from 

theotd  idolatries  of  stage  and  civilization  into  the  wilderness. 

Tweire  years  did  his  exile  continue,  and  to  esainine  what 

b  bronght  to  a  ripe  and  perfect  finish  during  that  period  would 

(akc Tolamcs.     As  an  Eluabetban  poet  sings: — 

fe*W6Ie  man's  tbonghta  to  bo  meMurcd  by  days, 
Ten  tbonsand  lhou[>hl«  ten  thousand  days  ahould  bavo. 
Which  in  a  day  th«  mind  doth  daily  miNO ; 
For  still  the  mind's  in  motion  liko  a  wave.' 
aer'a  mind   resembled   a  succession    of    wares,   high    and 
lUng,  restless    beneath    an    attraction   which    was   mighty 
lunigh  far  distant.     Poor  in  friends  as  in  money,  remote  from 
the  great  centres  of  bis  profession,  not  happy  at  home,  absorbed 
■nd  sleepless,  tortured  in  society,  the  man  was  'gey  iH  lo  live 
•i",'    like    Carlvlc,  whom    he    would  have  comprehended  and 
probably  detc»tcd.     He  dwelt  in  two  worlds,  most  disconlant 
sad    opposite.     To  die  was  easy  ;  perhaps  the  miserable    fate 
*hir.h  threatened  him  in  Paris,  where   bis   aimpio   wife    had 
«at<:he*i   bv  his  bedside  with    zcjiI    beyond   all   praise,  would 
overtoke    him   now.     But   he  wanted    jwssionately    to  live  on 
DDtil  bis  works  had   seen   the   light;  and,  come  the  worst,  he 
would  nerer  again  make  mcixihandisc  of  them.     In  a  century 
which  bovs  and  sells  everything,  even  the  souls  of  men.  what  ^ 
n»d    reaolQlionl     The    directors    who    were    putting   on   thtji^ 
suge  hU  published  oper«  had  given  him  little  ;  and  tHere  wa» 
bnl  one  virtuoso  in  Kuropo  who  possessed  a  clear  intuition  <»f 
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the  glttt  Utitt  Iixl  gone  to  the  making  of  '  Tnnnh&UlMMr,*  AH 
'The  Fl_vin(r  Dutchmiin.'  'i'lial  wa*  (lie  litrge-benrtvd,  kw-n- 
rycd  Ptudz  Liut,  a  cbarncler,  with  all  its  (uulia  of  inpnlse,  not 
I«»  crncrouj  than  lovable,  free  from  euvy,  and  open  to 
imprcEsiona  of  a  ^n^alnPss  unattaiDsble  to  the  finest  of 
exccattints.  Long  ago,  Wagner,  who  had  learnrd  by  much 
SufTcring  to  be  timid  and  auspicious  in  the  pmenre  of 
oelebrilicf,  hnil  sven  Lu/t  in  Paris,  gone  awny  from  him  with  a 
feeling  of  wijundtnl  pndr,  and  quit«  fnilrd  to  enter  into  bis  true 
diipoiilioR.  Whi-n  Lit/t  bix-imc-  nwaii?  of  t)iv  niisunder- 
■laoding,  be  took  infinite  pninn  to  set  liimteif  right  with  bis 
•enaitire  German  acquaintance.  Wagner  wa*  melted.  Th* 
oorrrspondencc  which  eniucd  is,  in  ilielf,  a  work  of  art,  Anely 
coloured,  tendcilr  modulated,  ascending  on  Wagner's  pkTt  int» 
high  lyrical  melodies  and  buisls  of  gratitude,  while  bit  friend, 
hi* 'Prince,  and  World,  and  everything,'  antwers  in  tones  of 
jierfecl  kindncu,  niulnm,  and  mpect.  It  i«  hnnl  to  say  whidi 
of  the^e  two  muilcrn  heroes  we  like  t!ie  l)rtt<-r,  ai  they  move 
along  their  mountain-pnth,  scaling  such  .'VIpine  sununits,  over 
ice,  in  deep  suow,  always  together  in  their  march.  Perhaps 
the  quiet  confidence  of  the  Hungarian,  attested  by  effort  and 
ncrilice,  touches  us  more  nearly ;  there  is  something  beautiful 
in  his  self>eflaecmenl,  in  the  recognition  of  n  mnstrr  whom  he 
can  but  expound  to  stupid  mortals,  and  does  not  dream  oi 
rivalling.  These  letter*  Koberl  Browning  could  bavc  thrown 
into  a  sort  of  *  Friendsliip's  Tragedy,'  and  ma«le  them  superb 
rerse  for  Englishmen.  They  are  not  such  letters  as  Goethe 
wrote  to  Schiller, — long  level  rays  of  light,  tranquil  as  a  June 
evening;  there  is  more  sympathy,  as  in  Wagner  himself  the 
sound  of  battle  never  dies  away;  he  is  6ghting  with  his  own 
heart,  stung  by  the  swarm  of  every  day's  discomforts;  mott 
uncertain  in  temper,  and  as  loud  and  violent  as  Bcnrenuto 
Cellini,  though  much  more  harmless.  In  his  outbreaks  of 
acorn  and  satire  he  spared  none;  but  his  intimates  let  th^H 
thunder  pass;  it  soon  turned  to  sunshine.  In  these  suddei^f 
Tariationi  we  may  suspect  that  there  was  a  little  of  the  actor, 
not  insincere,  hut  with  an  eye  to  hts  audience,  and  finding 
relief  from  overpowering  thoughts  by  striking  an  attitude. 
Wagner  was  extremely  natural,  with  all  the  fractious  vehemence 
of  a  child  who  knows  that  he  is  clever,  and  can  get  forgiven 
when  he  has  done  leasing.  He  had  not  Carlyle's  bitterness ; 
and  as  in  bis  dramas  so  in  bis  life  the  keynote  is  sentimental. 
Beneath  emotions  so  unceasing,  a  genuine  kindly  nature,  of 
which  we  see  the  rellection  in  Hnns  Sachs,  was  discernible  for 
those  who  would  look  deep  enough. 
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Nnlon^r  inlling  to  purvey  amusement,  a  pensioner  on  the 

beamy  of  his  rnend*,  <>ft«n   in   want  of  a  thousand  franci,  and 

hmoffing  that  lie  roi^tit  lire  out  the  Tear,  what  did  thi*  extra- 

«fdmary  mnn    |)ro|M>se  to  do  for  (he  multitude  whom  fat-  novr 

4ccUml  to  be  his  only  i^nuinc  clinnis?     He  hax  told  us  iu  a 

verr  nuivatifc  account  of  hia  earlier  fortunes  and  final  conversion 

tD  tlwse    new   ideas — *  Einc    Mittheilung   an  ineine  Freunde.' 

yiwfue^*  prose  writing*  have  no  strong  claim  to  the  perfection 

af  a  daauc  ;  around  his  sentences  fluais  a  sea  of  words,  charged 

arilk  fccLing,    bnl    ha/y    and    obscure,   not  clearly  defined,  or 

cdiinBeat  in  tiieir  iin  pi  tea  I  ions,  philosophicsl  rather  than  con- 

rindngi  and  embarrassed  though  pixtending  to  system.     The 

f— liaiiiiir  was  weighed  down  with  armour  not  suited  to  his 

um  or  statura.     His  own  language  was  musie,  accompanying 

^  umple    heartfelt    idioms    of  old    (lerman    life  and    slory. 

5iW>l-ieriOs,    like   the  eonvenliuoal  opera,  neitlter   eipresM-d 

his  views    nor  ealhid  out   his  genius.     But  he  must   «p)-ak   in 

ttie  prevailing  manner  as  well  as  he  was  able.     And  whL-n  lie 

vUs  u  what  he  did  and  suffered,  we  follow  him  easily  ;  all  is 

wUwtic,  Ituninous,  si>d  true  in  the  spirit ;  we  allour  so  rapid  a 

"iht'r—  Id  forget  or  to  distort  unawares  some  petty  incitlent. 

As  a«oii  as  be  offers  us  lb«  '  gruel  thick  and  slab  '  of  Teutonic 

■rvsticum  served  up  on   scholastic   platters,  we  luin  awny  by 

tucioct,  unless   we   have  bei-n  feeding  on  it   from   our  youlli. 

We  prefer  the  new  thought*  that  grew  to  knowledge,  as  he  says 

fadiaf  1;,  in  his  '  lonely  heart.'     Can  we  render  them  so  as  to 

W  Badmtood  by  those  to  whom  the  German  '  chair- philosophy  ' 

is  mem   suund   and  amoko?      Vfn   fancy   that   the   thing:   i* 

poaaiblc 

In  his  days  of  misery,— /a  misht  which  was  for  him  real  and 
Mfiiiiiir  destitution, — Wagner  had  attempted  two  or  three 
AiMt  motical  stories,  among  them  '  A  Pilgrimage  to  Beethoven,' 
mi  '  A  Finale  in  Paris.'  The  pilgrim  extols  '  Fidclio '  to  its 
pMt  creator,  and  ileclhovea  answers  that  it  is  disgusting  work 
— iw  il  DO  musician  for  the  opera  ;  at  least,  he  knows  not  a 
MBgfe  theatre  for  which  be  would  write  again.  Were  he  to 
iwnwii  an  opera  to  pleaae  himself,  the  audience  would  run  to 
(Woioan;  there  would  be  neither  arias  nor  duets  nor  lerxeiti, 
4!^  on  ainger  would  ac<:ept  a  |>art,  and  no  public  listen  ;  for 
aD  tbey  know  are  '  glittering  lies,  brilliant  nonsense,  and 
Hgamt  tedium.'  One  that  dared  to  compose  a  *  true  musical 
dntna'  would  be  taken  for  a  fool,  and  with  reaaon,  if  he 
4MBmt  of  drawing  a  huoae  with  his  petfonnaDCC.  '  How  then,' 
Ae  arhular  asks, '  ought  be  to  do,  supposing  him  to  be  ambitious 
ta  vrita  a  musical  drama  ? '     ■  Do  ?  '  answers  Bc<!thovcn  testily. 
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'  let  him  do  as  Shakcspcaro  did,*  and  thereupon  he  pxplnins 
theory  of  vocnl  music  elevated  to  ft  'gicnl  and  seriuui  kind,' 
where  iht-  liumnn  voire  deirrminct,  nnd  the  instrtinientt  support* 
a  rcpresenUtiuH  of  the  world, — of  life  nnd  its  iii)'sierie« — given 
to  us  tbrou)ch  (he  medium  of  pure  feeling.  Such  will  be  the 
sjmpbony  which  he  is  cumpuaing,  'with  chuiuwa,'  od  th&t 
beautiful  hjBin  of  Schiller's 'To  Joy,'  'AndicFrcudc-*  Poeir/ 
and  music  are  there  lo  combine  &a  two  cleincnt*  of  a  new  and 
living  unity.  The  science  of  instrumental  sounds  had  reached 
it)  highest  expression ;  but,  apart  from  words  or  human 
language,  it  remained  inderinite,  '  rudimentnry  feeling,'  oe 
'absolute  music,'  and  something  eoukl  ^et  he  dune  to  make  it 
the  supreme  art  which  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  in  our 
modern  jieriod.  That  miraculous  transformation  would  issue 
in  the  '  musical  drama.' 

But  hare  we  not  the  drama  aet  to  music  already?  What  is 
the  Opera,  if  it  is  not  this?  Cynics  had  nnswctcd, '  the  Opera 
is  an  unmusical  invention  for  idle  proplc'  Stage-poetry  was 
the  silliest  of  all  possible  vcne,  as  Voltaire,  who  saw  everything 
in  his  singular  half-light,  had  lung  ago  remarked,  *  Ce  qui  eat 
trop  sot  [>our  «Ue  dit,  on  le  chanle.'  No  one  who  had  even  a 
■light  degree  of  poetic  seDiibilily  but  must  have  felt  the  contrast 
between  melodies  so  Mheraal  as  Mozart's,  and  the  empty 
verbiage  that  floated  along  their  divine  and  lucent  stream.  On 
the  other  hand,  Goethe,  for  years  a  stage- manager,  and  the 
fineit  lyric  pjet  in  a  'nest  of  singing-birds,'  whoie  touch  was 
amaxiogly  delicate  and  hts  skill  supreme,  had  writteu  oiany 
iairy-pieces — in  the  '  Second  Faust,'  for  ex.imple — but  no  *  great 
earnest  drama'  that  could  he  rendered  simultaneously  in  music. 
It  is  worth  while  lo  remark,  however,  the  chaim  exercised  on 
W'ngncr  as  a  }outh  by  the  oiieratic  setting  of  '  Egmont.'  This, 
again,  was  the  incomparabfc  Beethoven.  Vet,  even  thus,  the 
problem  did  nut  yield  up  its  secret.  Genius  might  clothe  the 
fairest  sentiments  in  language  rare  and  fitting;  the  master- 
musician  might  endow  them  with  exprctsion  still  more  pcr- 
■UMlTe,  playing  round  (he  heart  and  stirring  its  dee|wst  chords. 
But  (he  actors,  the  singers,  the  audience?  Goethe,  when  he 
■air  bis  *Iphigenio  '  on  the  stage,  felt  as  a  preacher  sometimes 
may  do,  when  the  texts  he  is  uttering  are  given  hack,  from  a 
column  or  an  aisle,  in  vulgar  mocking  echoes.  The  play  was 
exqubite  art  in  the  reading  ;  not  so  the  stage  version  of  it.  His 
company  of  actors  followed  their  rules,  ranted  and  sirutlod, 
threw  themselves  into  postures,  thought  only  how  they  might 
each  outdo  bis  rival,  and  would  have  laughed  at  the  simpleton 
w/ro  sboaJd  try  to  convince  them  iWl  l\ie  cni  a.ai  ^at^jwi  uC  «. 
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Mt^t-exhibition  wai  to  render  tbe  plav  artitticallv,  in  other 
wordi,  u  a  liviDp  tboagb  mythical  fi^re  of  human  thoughts 
and  OQotions.  No,  turelj-,  the  whole  biuinen  of  the  ktaxe, 
tbey  would  reply,  is  a  speculation ;  to  the  actors  it  brin^  fame 
tail  a  TBijing  rpcompcnie  in  nione}r;  to  tbc  director,  if  he 
iiwn  what  he  is  about,  a  handsome  fortune ;  and  to  those  who 
|Mj  at  tbe  doors,  amusement  and  a  plncn  where  they  can  pursue 
tlifir  lore  affairs,  or  watch  (heir  neighbours  doing  so.  I'ur  all 
ihne  things,  art  is  a  convenient  pretext ; '  heiler  ist  die  Kunst.' 
Mtkeii  entertaining,  but  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  make  it 
» itli{ion.  Those  that  wish  to  enjoy  the  heavenly  delighu  of 
nuiic,  and  nothing  else,  let  them  attend  chambcr-conceria.  If 
I  ib«  are  lovers  of  poetry,  they  can  read  it  at  home.  The 
I  Opera  is  a  sooiat  inititul!»n,  where  fine  or  dilTidilt  singing  is 
lUK  of  a  reward  ;  and  !t«  eticnre  is  the  ballet,  inlerspersnl  with 
orchestral  thunders,  or  leading  off  into  roulades  and  high  notes 
^^910  a  prima  donna, 

^H  Two  very  difforcnt.  but  equally  qualified,  teachera  of  our 
^Hutury,  Carlyle  and  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  have  given  judgment 
^^  Ibis  curious  question.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  them 
agrees  with  Wngner,  though  Carlyle,  writing  in  1851,  bad 
DtTer  heard  of  him,  and  ToUloy  <lraws  neither  moral  nor  * 
illustration  from  his  voluminous  indictment  of  the  stage. 
'Serious  nations,'  said  our  Scottish  Puritan,  when  be  had  spent 
an  evening  at  the  liaymarket  Opera,  'all  ttations  that  can  still 
listen  lo  the  mandate  of  Nature,  have  prizc<d  song  and  music  as 
the  highest ;  as  a  vehicle  for  worship,  for  prophecy,  and  for 
whatsoever  in  them  was  divine.  Their  singer  was  a  valrt, 
admitted  to  the  council  of  the  universe,  friend  of  the  gods,  and 
choicest  tx^nefactor  to  man.'  But  now  ?  We  must  quote  ihfl 
lage's  conclusion  : — 

'  Wonderful  to  era ;  and  snd,  if  yon  bail  oye*  t  Do  but  thinlc  of  tt. 
(Seopatnt  threw  pearls  into  bcr  drink,  in  mere  waste ;  which  was 
nekotnd  foolish  of  her.  But  here  had  ihu  Moduin  Aristocracy  of 
mm  brought  tho  diviorst  of  its  Arts,  heavenly  Muiiio  itself;  and, 
pQiog  all  tho  iiphoUtcnM  and  ingooiiitiea  that  other  human  art 
cnuld  do,  bad  lighted  them  into  a  bonfire  to  illtuninale  an  hour'a 
flirtation.  .  ■  .  Never  in  Nature  hod  I  aoen  such  wiwto  liefuro. 
0  Coletti,  yrni  whoso  inlmm  niidf«ly,  ourt  of  kindrod,  oc  I  judged,  to 
"  the  Uelodicfi  Ktcmal,"  might  havo  valiantly  wccdwlout  this  and  ihti 
other  false  thing  from  tho  ways  of  men.  and  miuJu  a  bit  of  God's 
Crwtion  more  mclod ions,— they  have  purciiasod  yuii  anay  from  that ; 
chained  you  to  the  wheel  of  Prince  Mahogany's  fhariot.  and  horo  you 
make  sport  for  ...  I  lament  for  you  beyond  all  other  oipensc*. 
Other  mpensua  are  light :  you  are  the  Cleopatra's  pCMV  iVa^  *W'A4. 
not  ham  M««  Sang  ialo  Stnbogaor'B  claret-cup.     &a&  lWia\a^,  No^ 
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and  Homii-t  and  BolHni — 0  Hoavons  t  when  I  think  thiit  Utiaic 
is  condoDinoil  to  bo  mnA,  and  to  bam  hcmolf,  to  this  ond,  on  ench  x 
ftanenil  pile — ycrar  cclcntial  Opora-hnnoe  grows  dark  nnd  infornal 
me.     Behind  itc  glitter  Htalks  ttie  ehfttlow  of  Ktcranl  Death.' 

Carlvlp  iniglit  have  stolen  every  word  of  tliit  stern  dvnunci 
tion  from  Wagner.     It  was  sll  in  print;    we  read  it  now  i. 
*  Die  Kunst  nnd  die  Revolution,'  bat  with  a  significant  change 
of  key.     To  tbe  philosopher  in  London  it  appeared  that 
Opera  would   by  no   means  'abolish   itself  this  year   or 
nest ;'  it  was  a  detestable  phantasm  to  which  he  said,  '  Apaf|;« 
S*tanal '  and  then  went  his  way.     But  the  disciple  of  Mozart, 
Weber,  Kc«thaven,  nnd   all    those  godlike  Orrmnns  who   hud 
brought  down  their  liurmoniet  from  the  world  beyond  sense, 
—the   transcendental    expressing    its    wonders  in   a   roice 
enchanting, — lived  under  the  spell  of  this  problem,  and 
resolve  it  or  die.     That  strange  kingdom  of  the  stage  beloi 
to  him  ;  he  had  infinite  treasures  there,  but  nothing  anywhera 
else.      As   a   conductor   of  plays,    none   could    excel    him    in 
diBCcrnmcnt  of  the  resoun:es  at  ham),  or  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  them  ;  what  he  has  written  on  this  subject  stamps  him  U^ 
the  clear,  practical  intellect,  alive  at  all  points,  quick  to  sctz^H 
t!ie  raiton  tfftre  of  every  attitude,  the  inilexion  of  every  Iwne,^* 
and  most  persuasive  by  his  exceeding  good   sense.     He  had 
watched    the    methods   of    a    truly    great    actress   and    singer, 
Madame  Schrodcr-Devrient ;  they  told  him  what  marvels  could 
be  wrought,  even  with  the  Opera,  when  a  conscientious  artist 
threw  herself  into  the  wretched  puppet-show,  and  made  th 
wooden  figures  palpitate  with  some  breath  of  her  vital  bein, 
He  was  indefatigable,  and  success  of  a  kind  rewarded  him  ;  b 
always  as  he  moved  upwards  to  the  heights,  admirers  fel!  away^ 
hostile  voices  cried  out  against  him,  and  *  Tannhiiuter  '  was  the 
stone  of  stumbling  ami    rock  of   offence   that    not  even  well- 
trained   musicians  couhl  surmount.      He  was  endeavouring  to 
reform  a  corrupt  and  elTete  institution  from  within.     The  public 
relied  upon  journalism  to  teach  them  what  they  must  applaud. 
The  journalists  were  in  one  tale  with  the  speculative  manager ; 
it  was  ever  the  same  closed  circle ;  interest  nnd  intrigue  will 
put  a  piece  on  the  stage  and  keep  it  there;  excellence  is  not  in 
demand,  hut  a  fashionable  style.      See  Meyerbeer,  for  instance, 
who  plays  to  the  gallery  ;  yet  he  must  advertise,  and  win  over 
colencs,  and  be  as  diplomatic  at  an  Austrian  Chancellor  ;  the 
mercantile    instinct    prevails,    and    'das   Judenthum'    invadei 
music  OS  a  profitable  region  where  money  ts  to  be  made  by  adroit 
combinations.      It  was  loo  much.     The  '  musical  drama'  could 
not  be  developed  on  an  operatic  stage ;  if  it  was  ever  to  we  tb« 
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li'^bt,  an  entirely  fraih  baiU  mutt  be  founfl  for  it,  a  new  the«lrc, 
*aii  uturs  of  ■  ipirit  niii]  trainiii)^  liitberlu  unknown. 

Tbe  average  man,  wli»  bad  arriveii  at  thii  ju>t  <!oncll»i»a, 
naU  perhaps  tigh  over  human  dopnivitv,  but,  if  he  could 
ompoae  operas,  would  at  once  i«t  about  ihem,  and  charge  a 
Ugwr  price,  by  way  of  nvrn;;in^  bis  own  suTTonder  to  ibe 
lorce  of  circQtn stances.  Wagner  could  starve,  but  bo  never 
iurrrndereii.  He  wodIc]  b«  true  to  his  principles,  tbough  not 
mother  aoene  of  bis  should  pass  from  manuscript  into  life. 
Not  that  he  declincHl  all  ni^gotJntton  with  managers.  He  was 
aiixioos  to  win  coiivi-rts:  nod  Lint,  in  thtt  small  thnatre  of 
Weimar,  was  teaching  Germany  what  the  new  art  of  this 
efccniric  genius  really  ligniHed.  'Lohengrin'  waa  acted  in 
1850  with  tDmuliu^us  and  repeated  acclamations.  From  that 
Jay,  Wagitcr  was  famous.  But  he  despised  fame.  He  felt  like 
.Mark  Antony,  'valiant  and  dejected.'  The  plays  which  were 
given  in  his  name,  with  hacking  and  hewing  to  fit  them  for  the 
small  pn>jKir[!uHs  of  an  opera,  were  phantoms  or  caricatures, 
(lUhuuouralile  lu  that  idea  ou  which  his  mind  had  been  lifted 
(luring  their  comiiosition.  Vet  we  may  affirm  that  'Lohengrin' 
was  Wagner's  '  Ninth  Symphony.'  In  it  we  pass  from  the 
aiodera  to  the  Greek  Stage,  from  open  to  drama,  from  the 
ruipty  musical  fcuillcton  to  sacred  myth,  from  langoago  dis- 
tiirtcd  and  unreal  to  the  direct  expression  of  feeling  in  concrete 
poetical  terms,  and  thus,  at  last,  from  convention,  or  ia  mtv/c, 
into  the  world  which  lies  beyond  tpac<-,  beyond  time.  Wngncr 
will  aimplify  his  methods  aitd  b«  still  more  direct,  untram- 
melled, and  profound  as  be  goes  forward;  'Lohengrin'  is 
neither  bia  greatest  nor  bis  deepest  work ;  but  within  its 
charmed  circle  this  new  magic  reigns,  the  sovereign  master  of 
«D  art  that  has  yielded  to  long  incantations,  and  is  now,  in  all 
cuentinl  features,  renlizcd.  The  magician  has  gained  his  power 
a*  much  by  sifting  as  hy  soaring — he  has  let  fall  whatsoever 
na  unfit,  run  through  the  meshes  of  his  sieve  an  infinite 
qwntitj  of  duat  and  sand,  gone  back  to  the  Greek  alplialiet — 
to  to  expresa  our  meaning — and  stands  after  painful  pilgrimage 
ia  the  presenoo  of  the  human  tragedy,  rendered  here  in  sung, 
enasic,  action,  dialogue,  and  taken  to  their  hearts  by  an 
sudicncc  of  the  initiated. 

To  this  amazing  rrsult  he  was  drawn  as  by  the  tnovcmenta  of 
a  subtle  conscience  within  him,  not  inslanlaneously,  nor  until 
he  bad  tried  and  rejected  forms  more  germane  to  the  received 
than  faismoaical  drama.  He  did  not  know,  at  firat,  whether  a 
prose  tr^edy,  founde^l  upon  the  story  of  the  'Nibclungs,'  for 
^     cjiMBpU,  might  not  serve  bis  purpose.     But  he  was  incapable  of 
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thinking  «scppt  in  the  forms  of  music,  and  he  sifted  out  history 
from  the  problem  ;  its  locnl  colouring  was  a   refraction  of  the 

Sure  light  which  he  sought.  Again,  he  perceived,  lon^  before 
fi  hud  tutntrd  a  pagcof  Schopenhauer,  bow  true  is  that  saying: 
*  Music  tells  the  sncrfft  of  the  universe  in  a  language  that  reason 
cannot  comprehen<).'  The  reason  here  in  debate  is  abstract 
reuson,  nrgum en t alive,  explicit,  and  trausferahle  as  mere  paper- 
money  from  hand  to  hand.  There  is  a  more  oletuental  way 
of  interpreting  reality, — an  experience  which  can  be  simply 
shadowed  forth,  told  in  whispers,  spread  by  contagion,  and 
never  by  argument.  That  is  likewise  termed  '  reason '  in  Eng- 
lish; but  the  tierman  mystic  give*  it  another  name,  less  con- 
fusing, though  not  easily,  or  perhaps  at  all,  definable;  he  calls 
it  '  Vemunft,'  that  is  to  gay,  spirit ;  or  '  Ans<:hauung,'  contem- 
plation ;  or  even  with  Schopenhauer  crudely  and  yet  suggc** 
lively,  '  the  will.'  as  implying  a  primitive,  fiery,  ecilatic  power 
like  one  of  those  old  gods  whom  Zeus  dethroned  but  whose 
blind  instincts  he  served  still  on  his  snow-capped  lightsome 
Olympus.  The  faculty  which  thus  lives  and  moves,  being 
essentially  indescribable,  language,  to  picture  it,  must  take 
symbols,  allegory,  metaphors,  and  all  the  riches  of  romance,  ill^l 
its  vain  effort  towards  imitation  or  hinting  of  what  is  giren-^l 
not  by  talk  but  by  life,  ticnce  the  whole  algebra  of  gram- 
matical construction,  particles  and  phrases,  reasoning  on  the 
French  pattern,  rhetoric  demanding  assent,  and,  in  one  wont, 
civilized  drawing-room  dialect,  tend*  to  disappear.  We  bave 
done  with  '  the  modern  lie  of  conversation ;'  wc  find  oaraelvea 
back  again  at  the  Norse,  a  swift,  straight  interchange  nf  emotions, 
resolvr*,  and  spoken  acts:  or  else  it  is  once  more  the  <  I'salm 
ni  Asaph,'  which  Carlyle  thought  no  man  could  set  to  music 
again, — a  prayer,  an  intuition  of  deep  things,  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  written  philosophies.  The  language  of  our  musical 
drama  will  be  antique,  simple,  popular,  as  instinctive  as  the 
song  of  binls,  as  spontaneous  as  the  fall  of  streams  or  the  sway- 
ing of  branches  in  the  wind.  For  school -systems  and  paper- 
argument*  it  will  possess  absolutely  no  significance. 

Nietzsche  has  well  likened  this  primitive  spi-ech  to  the 
chorus,  or  the  dithyrambic  moremenl,  in  ancient  tragedy. 
Wagner,  he  says,  is  the  poet  of  Dionysus,  a  seer,  not  a  rheto- 
rician, who  offers  us  ecstasy,  which  his  music  will  provoke, 
when  wo  have  felt  the  weariness  and  the  void  of  literal  eiplana- 
tions.  In  him  the  seen  universe  grows  audible  ;  these  are  bis 
'deeds  of  music' which  pour  themselves  out  in  many  moulds, 
but  from  the  same  fountain.  And  as  language  casts  aside 
algebra,  aod  history  rises  into  myth  and  legend, — rises,  not  fall 
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be  it  obtcrredf — the  incidents  become  fewer  and  greater ;  speech 

is  simplified,  cb»ntctcr  magnified  ;  the  drama  turns  to  the  heart 

snd  is  first  acini  within  ;  feeling  stirs  and  wakens,  leapt  up 

to   life,  fli>ws  out  frum  tlie    lips,  puts  on  anniiur,  strikes  and 

is  stricken  again,  sufTen  or  inflicts  suffering,  U  in  delight,  in 

tormenl,   struggles  with  falo,  learns  to    deny  itself,  flames  up 

A  holocaust  on  the    funeral    p>'re,  and    dies,  lonauncing    this 

ephemeral  existence,  this   show,  this    vain    delusion,  through 

tterf  stage  of    which    it    has    pasted,  until    it  sinks  into  the 

bosom  of  the  All. 

CcrtainI}-  Wagner  had  a  prrfntimcnt  of  his  true  method, 
*hni  be  wrote  *  The  Ftving  [)utchmnn.'  Kven  llien  be  wrought 
from  within  outwnrds;  be  (Ictire<l  t4>  give  'the  piitsinnnle 
■till  '  its  due  exprei^ilon  ;  and  as  the  phantom  sailur  is  a  fore- 
cast, dim  and  vaporous,  of  Lohengrin,  in  like  manner  S«nia 
his  much  that  reminds  us  both  of  Elsa  and  of  Elizabeth. 
I[  is,  nererlheless,  a  sketch  or  outline,  without  the  fulness, 
majestj-,  and  ucrc<l  awe,  which  in  Wagner's  first  approach 
to  the  legend  of  the  Hidj  Cirail,  are  a  disclosure  nf  ■omc' 
thiog  ineffable.  The  mvitic  cidours  of  an  idealism  such  as 
Govthc  never  knew  float  round  this  grave  and  tender  vision  ; 
is  it  Christian-mediivval ?  or  the  myth  of  Semelc  in  Brabant? 
or  a  deifying  of  chivalry  and  a  far-off  glimpse  of  the  religion, 
so  utterly  perished  from  Wagner's  own  experience  and  training, 
in  wkicji  the  Eucharist  is  a  Real  Presence,  and  Mont  Salrat 
itsMcloded  shrine?  All  these  things  may  Iw  found  in  '  Lohen- 
grin/ and  many  more.  It  has  the  tranipateni,  yet  soUd- 
toeming,  reality  of  a  dream  ;  the  visionary  eje  is  turned  upon 
life,  and  the  parable  sings,  dance*,  prays;  it  takes  oil  kinds 
of  lovely  or  terrible  shapes ;  it  it  thrown  into  opposing  6gures 
and  groups,  KIsa  and  Oriiud,  Lohengrin  and  Telramund,  the 
nables  and  the  burgesses ;  and  over  them,  as  by  means 
of  them,  one  tole  idea  prevails,  to  which  every  nctor  is  sab- 
WTTient,  yet  in  his  own  way.  For  the  scenes  which  we  look 
s^n  are  the  embodiment  of  feelings  which  a  simple  tragic 
tituatioo  has  created  in  response  to  itself. 

Out  of  the  musical  emotion  thus  conceived  flow  the  pecu* 
liaritiea  of  Wagner's  tecliniijue.  As  it  is  must  free  and  exu- 
Wtut  tinder  its  great  ruling  idea,  the  symmetrical  paMiliont 
of  the  opera  vanith  away  ;  to  keep  them  would  be  impossible ; 
tad  instead  of  >  doll's  house  wilh  its  tiny  apftrtmcnls,  we  see 
ooe  mighty  alto-relievo,  not  unlike  the  immense  I'anaibenaic 
inotuioa  wilh  its  moving  figures,  scene  passing  into  acene 
V  a  river  goes  down  to  the  ocean.  Students  of  Shakespeare 
W»  whence  the  Trform  bat    hecn    derived ;   Wt  U  an^  «ixx« 
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cbooKt,  with  M.  Lavigoac,  to  cite  the  excellent  RamcAU, 
is  ^uite  welcome ;  Wagner  and  Beethoven  will  prefer  th« 
^rcaier  precedent,  which  itself  was  handed  on  from  the 
Mir.iclc  PJnjB.  And  Nietzsche  a);ain  is  juMifinl  when  h« 
dwells  upon  the  singularly  grand  impression  miulc  by  this 
panoramn  In  motion,  with  its  living  commentary, — the  verte 
thnt  is  borne  up  on  wavers  of  sound,  intensifying  and  inter- 
preting the  tragic  story.  Scene,  verM%  and  melody  nre  alike 
released  from  artificial  bonds ;  they  have  become  plastic,  or 
*inf)aite;'  together  they  make  a  magic  web,  the  threads  of 
which  no  so-called  *  rules '  can  cut  asumlor.  '  Endless  melody ' 
baa  often  been  a  reproach  lo  this  marvellous  musician,  although 
he  had  never  praised  Bellini :  or  had  not  grown  enthusiastic 
over  Haydn't  brilliant  novelties,  when  the  Itntinns  were  spoiling 
their  liest  gifts  by  frivolous  sing-song;  or  as  if  he  could  forget 
his  adored  Mo:cnrt!  But  Wagner  possessed  a  skill  in  letting 
jewels  of  melody,  when!  he  judged  they  would  shine,  which 
every  one  acknowledgi^s.  In  the  musical  drama,  with  its  long 
and  subtle  train  of  emo\ions,  to  employ  them  largely  would  have 
meant  the  degradation  of  tragedy  to  opera  and  the  artificial 
again.  He  uses 
in  the  '  Komaace 
be  returns  to 

singers ; '  and  he  never  wliully  discarded  it.  But  when  he  applied 
to  bis  changing  veise  a  form  derived  through  Bach  from  Pales- 
irina,  the  innovation  was  not  so  much  hold  as  it  was  necessary. 
The  orchestra  comments  and  interprets;  the  singer  is  free  to 
declaim  his  music  as  a  man  would  speak  out  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart ;  he  sings  home,  and  sings  true.  Such  is  the  meaning 
of  'endless  melmly.'  And  the  famous  *  leit-motiv'  is  a  part  of 
the  same  general  system,  by  which  we  are  made  one  with  the 
actor  on  the  stage,  see  into  tiis  very  lieing,  and  move  down  tbOj 
currents  nf  his  will  and  emotions  to  their  decisive  issue. 

The  'leit-motiv'  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  psycholog; 
turned  to  good  account.  We  may  call  it  the  '  harmonics 
personality,  or  the  shorthand  which  reminiscence  employs 
evoke  what  we  have  seen  or  beard  with  least  expenditure.  In 
the  old  and  precise  language  of  the  schools,  again,  it  will  be 
defined  as  a  musical  'phnntnsmn,'  or  image  and  group  of 
imager, — th.it  is  to  say,  of  sounds,' — which  we  sttnch,  as  n  kind 
of  permanent  symbol,  to  places  we  know,  men  and  women  wfM 
have  come  across,  objects  that  have  engagetl  our  attention,  and' 
incidents  of  which  we  happen  lo  be  eye-witnesses.  The  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  such  images  tend  to  abide  with  us,  and 
recur  when  we  sec  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  token,  or 
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legratiation  oi  trageuy   to  opera   anu  tne  ariinciai 
uses  a  rhythmic  and  cadenced   form,  pure  melody^^_ 
lance  of  the  Star,'  and  the  march  in  '  raonhsuser  j^H 
it  in  'Lohengrin;'  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  'Mcister- 
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wbra  WB   merely  think  of  tbem.     To  Wagner,  wbo  thoaght  id 

mDaic,  aa   M.  Lavtgnac  nilmirnblj-  obi«rves,  ihe  Iik«  jicnont  or 

uUiatinns    brought    up    iilrntjcallv    tbc    same    musical    plirnsct. 

WTh^tc   otlicr  ini?n  ret-all  *  nntnr,  or  an  outline  of  some  feature, 

petliaps    a    vo^ue    ri^intiiiibninn.'   of  costume    or    attitude,    the 

ntnicixn    may   think  of  a  slare,  and    ninke  that  bii   memoria 

IttMmitsi.      In   the  'Ft^inj^  Duichmon'  Wu^i-r  bat  tUrc«  tuch 

(oraM,    bat   tbey  arc    employed    timidly,   und   almost  aa   if  b^' 

anddcnt.      It    is  only    when   wo  come  lo  'Lohengrin'  that  we 

bt*T  them  witli  ingi«(pncr,  though  rpiBodically.    And  afterwanU 

ihri    fitmi>U    a    miKt    poncrful  meant    in  the  hands    of  their 

crratur,    by    wbidi  lo  lead  his  audience  on  until  they  see  the 

wbuJr  drama,  as  he  did  himself,  from  within.    We  are  reminded 

trmUubly  of  Goethe's  Judgment  un  the  eliararlcr  of  Hamlet ; 

it  baa    become,    under  the  touch  of  Shiikes|>eaie,    linnspareat 

iMililllillM       The    '  leit-moliv,'    as    Wugner    uinnipulales    and 

COMbuM*  it,  is  a  riear  glaas  through  which  we  ate  per]>etunlly 

wmn^  ioto  the  actors,  the  situation,  and  th«  moral  idea  that 

Und*  sp  all  together. 

Tbaagb  much  fanciful  commentary  has  been  indulged  in 
br  enthusiasts,  to  whom  *  inotivi^hunting'  is  a  duty  of  the 
U'a^eriati  as  text-hunting  has  seemed  that  of  more  serious 
lutaiics,  ii  is  im]>ossible,  save  by  an  experiment  of  the  sort, 
l0  m]iz«  what  an  a&loniiihing  power  the  motive  wields  in 
^1  complex  and  picturesciac  drama.  But  when  we  call  it 
pirtufesqne,  we  do  not  imply  that  Wagner  attempted  'word* 
fainting'  in  composition.  He  was  unwilling  to  admit  any 
i-jrh  tranifercnc«!  of  tbc  procedures  of  one  art  lo  another. 
U  .nil  cannot  paint;  music  has  no  visible  contours,  and  it 
■cTer  baa  spoken  a  definite  mesiace  or  rendered  the  tones  of 
botlscape.  The  '  leit-motiv  '  ii  seldom  an  echo  of  mnlcrial 
aaads  ;  it  comes  lo  us  from  the  poet's  imagination,  suggested 
by  digbt  or  evanescent  circumstances  which  he  has  not  dwelt 
apn  and  cnnld  scarcely  recall.  But  once  it  has  taken  bit 
fancy,  all  the  felicities  of  counterpoint  arc  Invisbrd  upon  the 
dkanctcristie  ibemc;  it  unilergnes  tbe  changes  that  every 
paadoa  brings  with  it  and  every  variety  of  fortune  may  inHict; 
inta  all  the  combioations  of  the  play  it  makes  an  entrance, 
iere«lii]]^  to  the  bearer  what  the  actor's  words  have  not  yet 
fpohea,  and  giving  to  each  of  the  scenes  that  peculiar  light  and 
iiiacity  which  are  tenants  only  of  the  Palace  of  Truth.  It 
tolfils,  in  tbc  most  natural,  but  likewise  in  the  most  profound 
and  meditative  fashion,  all  that  was  undertaken  by  the  ancient 
eboras.  It  is  one  with  tbc  person  or  the  object  which  it  lepre- 
•ymbolically,  and  yet  is  as  distinct  as  conscience  fn>m 
C  2  tbe 
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the  man  who  possesses   it.     Wagner's  music  at  a  whole, 
espocially  his  'motives,'  may  be  compared  to  thc'Aniroi 
of  primitive  peoples,  nccording  to   which   there  was  a  double 
series  of  nctivitie*  in  ench  of  us,  and  the  JDwarc),  or  spiritual 
prucctiion,  revenli-il  itaelf  in  tlrpntti.     The    wtiticftl    play  is  a 
vision  of  ihe  night,  and  its  music  *  the  dreum  of  a  shade.      Bat 
we  know  lliese  »Uade»  by  the  »()u;iils,  inaudible  to  them,  wbieh 
float  round  them  as  ihe^  move ;  and  large  as  mav  be  (he  tbrong, 
or  violent  its  commotions,  everji  phantom  keeps  its  motive,  as 
a  light  hovering  close  to,  or  projected  from  its  heart  upon  the 
air.     Sometimes   all    this    knowU-dge,    as   of   a    god    who    sits 
apart,  ami  watches  the  action  unfolding,  has  a  strnnge  ironical 
sppenrunct' ;  we  are  too  much  out  of  llii.-  cloud,  omniscient  anil 
pra-'terhuman.     But  it  would   not  he  Wagner  if  the  prevailing 
tune  were  aught  except  pity  and    tenderness.     Meanwhile,  tbc 
geneial  effect  is   not  unlike  that  of  the  legends   in    black 
golden    letters  which    encircle  the  beads  of  Byzantine   saints, 
It    is    distinctly    bioratic,    though    with    a    continual    vniialton 
which    turns    what    would    otherwise    be    monotonous    into 
spirited    commentary.     And    thus    we    sec    the    Greek    chorus 
restored,  but  in   its  most   prim;;eval  form,  ere   philosophy  and 
gnomic  wisdom  had  given  it  the  strong  bent  towards  abstract^ 
speculation  which  it  bas  already  taken  in  ^schylus.  fl 

But  these  are  means,  abundant,  original,  superbly  handled. 
What  is  the  end  which  they  accomplish?  Our  Hellenic  poets 
would  describe  it  as  *  the  Myth;'  Herodotus,  with  a  devoutH 
shudder,  would  talk  of  the'Hicros  Logos,"  the  holy  l.egend;B 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  wc  should  be  told  it  was  a  'Mystery,* 
or  a  'Miracle  Play.'  Since  it  belongs  to  the  realm  over  which ^ 
phenomena  do  but  bang  their  dnrk  veil,  paintnl  with  infiiiilefl 
figures,  its  'content'  must  be  transcendental;  and  Wagner 
repeats,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  Schopenhauer's  philo- 
sophy, that  its  musical  enprrsaion  partakes  of  this  sublime 
nUure.  Hence  it  cannot  escape  being  religious;  for  what  is 
Keligion  hut  the  symbol  and  shrine  of  that  which  passes  beyond 
phenomena  ?  Wagner  (»>mcs  to  us,  therefore,  in  the  nineteenth 
centnry,  not  as  an  epic  poet,  or  even  as  a  dramatist  in  the 
worldly  Shakesperian  sense,  which  rei|uires  some  interpretation 
if  we  desire  to  find  for  it  a  religious  meaning.  But  he  is  a 
mythologist,  who  sets  up  the  great  Eleusinian,  or  Dionysiue, 
Mysteries,  and  who  lets  the  sacred  story  lell  itself  in  action, 
while  his  orchestra  brings  out  the  moral,  and  creates  the  cor- 
responding mood.  Of  course  he  is  always  an  artist,  never  a 
dogmatic  teacher;  his  whole  ctTorl  and  exhibition  belong  to 
the  religion  of  the  felt   ideal ;    he  bas  no   creed  ;    be  cannot 
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travel  inlo  the  domain  of  mprc  JntflllMit.  As  an  K)c!U*inian 
niiulrr,  he  follotrs  tlie  pn-srriplinn  ;  there  are  aacrvtl  wuriit 
spoken,  nivslir  actions  )icrf<iTine(l,  svmhitls  held  up  to  view; 
Miiil  mnaic  It  the  ek-ment  in  which  ull  this  takes  form  and 
exerts  »a  influence.  The  play  is,  litersllj-,  a  show  ;  (ho  audi- 
ence submit  to  purification  and  are  inilinted;  they  come  away 
cliaa^d  men,  resolved  to  live  the  higher  life  the  imagi;  of  whtcli 

tlhey  hare  seen. 
If  WagDor  did  not  fully  enter  into  hit  own  drift  when  he 
was  led  on   by  'Tannhautnr'  to  this  Warlhurg,  he  came  to 
know  it    Itetlcr  in  wrtiing    '  Lohenj^riii,'    which   was    the  first 
fraits  of  his  Alpine  suliiude.     Hut  tlie  gtnAt  revelation  broke 
upon  htm  from  the  Nihiiluii^<-n  story;  it  glowed  and  melted  in 
ft  thousand  flaming;  sph-ndimrs  when  be  san^  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  ;  then  it  concentrated  iu  the  ruby  light  of  the  Grnil,  and 
^H  his  warfare  was  accomplished.      Thirty-two  years  be  spi^nt  in 
^P  the  divine  pilgrimage  that,  not  without  reacmblan<M>  to  Dante'* 
ascending;  march,  rises  up   from    the  deeps  of  Ntflbeim,  and 
pauses  not  until  it  has  n-st^d  in  the  Holy  of  Holier. 

PHe  had  told  his  friends  with  a  proud  but  simple  confidence, 
in  1831,  that  at  length  his  way  was  clear  ;  'and  now,'  Im  said, 
•as  an  artist  and  a  man  I  siep  forth  into  a  new  world.'  The 
single  ligure  of  Siegfried  was  becoming  a  Promethean  trilogy, 
to  which  the  Rhine  maidens  would  Itimish  a  prelude  and  a 
cboric  clement,  by  no  means  unlike  those  daugbtt-rs  of  Oceanus, 
in  whose  fflcaming  wings,  scented  with  salt  ixlour*,  and  in  their 
delicmtc  aerial  singing,  we  calcb  by  subtle  afTuiitics  the  same 
beauty  that  lights  up  '  the  many-dimpling  smile  of  the  sen  and 
sll  its  waves.'  Kiglit  years, — with  an  interval  which  '  Tristan  ' 
^B  excused  and  made  glorious, — were  spent  on  the  astounding 
^P  work.  We  may  say  of  it  now, '  Nee  simile  nee  secundum  visum 
"  est;'  it  stands  alone,  a  miracle  which  the  father  of  German 
mythology,  Jacob  Grimm. — a  kiniJ-heerlod  olii  W'otan.  stormy 
and  great, — would  have  hailed  with  tbunder-pealings  of 
applause.  It  was  ancient  in  spirit,  bold  and  new  in  its  selective 
formation  out  of  the  story  without  nn  end  which  welters  along, 
tarbid  as  a  stream  bearing  foam  and  drift  and  muddy  waters, 
in  the  poem  of  the  IVibelungs.  Wagner  saw,  with  the  eye  of 
a  true  master,  that  he  most  group  all  round  one  colossal  figure 
in  heaven,  the  god  who  is  destined  to  be  his  tragic  hero;  and 
lead  his  circling  movement  on  till  it  encompasses  a  beautiful, 
piteous,  foredoomed  Achilles,  the  human  aniagonlst  of  these 
itorm-gods,  Siegfried,  on  wbnse  fall  and  bloody  sunset  the  whole 
universe  shall  be  wrapt  in  (ire  and  go  into  the  dark.  But  to 
carry  such  a  scheme,  in  action,  words,  and  floods  of  harmony, 
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through  to  ils  cnH,  wno  tn  Iir  as  pri^trrnnturnll y  clnring  as  (he 
majirttic  Florrniini^K,  DiiiiCt?  and  Midint--!  Aiigelu ;  l«-t  him 
Achieve  it,  and  Wngner  If  unitjut'  ainuR)f  Germans,  uud  sure  uf 
iiniRorlnlity. 

Leavinjt  die  epic,  tberefoTe,  he  drew,  by  innumerable  fine 
thread*,  a  drama  out  of  the  old  tumultuous  verses,  and  wove  the 
web — cbautiiig  lo  himsctl'  nil  the  while — in  whose  lar^  colours 
wo  discern  a  mjithical  and  long- forgotten  world,  now  toucbe<l 
into  life  again,  where  wc  may  tire  also,  breathing  Its  open  sir. 
Wagner  was  the  Hcrnics  to  lead  a*  down  thither,  Theopompus, 
herald  nf  the  earlier  g<>ds,  with  wings  to  his  sandals,  and  the 
magic  rud,  wlicite  pi)w<T  brln^  sleep  and  death,  given  into  bis 
keepintr.  For  we  must  not  fancy  that  (he  life  which  he  tiiif^s 
ha«  merely  to  imitate,  by  elcver  presentments  and  exciting 
trickeries,  the  everyday  life  of  the  street  and  tlie  drawing-ruom. 
Our  need  is  rather  to  bo  Mt  free  from  such  an  existence,  by 
viaion,  ecstasy,  the  iton^e  of  times  past,  by  the  saga  which  tells 
of  gods  and  herocj,  by  the  pure  deep  passion  of  a  childlike 
instinct,  by  love,  and  fear,  and  pity,  or,  in  another  language,  by 
n^stgnaiion  which,  owning  the  evil,  strangely  triumphs  over  it, 
and  casting  hack  into  the  Khine  its  gold  ring,— the  symbol,  the 
loverttign  token  of  blind  mater  la  I  powers, — passes  thenoe,  through 
flames  and  beyond  the  funeral -pyre,  into  a  realm  which  gold 
can  neither  purchase  nor  conquer.  It  is  the  spirit  which  we 
have  always  recognized  in  our  musician.  Cut  he  is  changed. 
He  has  gone  up  into  mysticism  and  escaped  Jrom  the  revolu- 
tion. His  own  deliverance  came,  not  by  seizing  on  a  larger 
sluirt!  of  the  commodities  for  which  men  scramble,  but  by  flight 
and  accepted  poverty ;  is  nut  that,  also,  a  nnhie  manner  of 
winning  one's  freedom  ?  He  never  could  h.ive  compiled  his 
trilogy  in  Li-i|)7.ig.  It  was  wrought  now,  itself  the  golden  ring, 
endued  with  dominion  over  the  ages.  Rut  who  would  bring  it 
out,  and  where?  It  asked  a  kind  of  stage  that  did  not  exist. 
Wagner  looked  round  for  help;  he  bad  few  friends,  or  hardly  a 
friend  at  all,  in  ItibV  ;  the  King  of  Saxony  still  condemned  him 
to  exile;  and  in  'dumb,  toneless  Swilxerland'  he  was  freezing 
into  a  silent  statue  himself.  '  Ah,  childrun  I '  he  exclaimed,  '  I 
shall  be  forsaken  ;  one  ilay  you  will  understand  what  "  too  late" 
means  for  me  r  The  event  seemed  not  improbable.  He,  Ion, 
might  have  perishe<l  as  Itembrandt  did,  in  want  and  misery; 
or,  like  Ueethoven,  grow  blind  and  deaf  ere  his  music  had  told 
the  stupid  generation  about  him  that  a  fresh  wonder  was  being 
enacted  in  their  presence.  Happily,  the  tale  does  not  end 
Moch  of  its  romantic  incident  was  yet  to  come. 

From    l&ia  until  1S6S  Wagner   lived  in  Paris,  unless 
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abooM  tay  tbat  be  was  tb»r«  '  in  <l(uiilii  often  ;*  poor,  and  with 
enemies  such  u  ilej'erbei.-r  to  leacb  bim  how  grmit  workc  of  .irt 
receive  a  welcome  al  the  hand*  of  iu  votarivs  ;  or  tlsc  be  wa« 
givioi;  conceits  that  lie  might  not  starve, — '  the  rnuiU;'  >ny» 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Bcornflil  italiea,  'of  "  Triitan  "  i»nd  the 
"  King,"  torn  from  the  living  orf^nism  to  which  il  belonged ; 
wbcrrupon  (ricml  and  rnemj  alike  reproached  him  with  want 
of  principifi.'  H<-  knew  whnt  hii  principles  were  better  tlian 
tbey  did.  '  My  tmjred  v,"  wrote  the  tormented  man,  '  is  that  I 
must  live  by  the  l>i>lilest  thing*  1  have  done.  I  could  be  lo 
much  to  the  world,  and  esitlence  is  becoming  imptusible  to  me. 
None  can  enter  into  the  depth  of  that  bittenieH  but  I.'  U'lie 
Parisian*,  indeed,  were  susceptible  to  hi*  magic ;  not  the;,  but 
intrigues  led  by  so-called  artists,  brought  about  the  famous 
catastrophe  of 'Tannhauscr.'  A  sort  of  nmsical  mendicant,  he* 
wandenrd  to  Vienna,  I'clrrsbnrg,  Pcstli,  and  Prague  ;  in  1862 
he  settled  in  Vienna;  next  year,  seventy- seven  rehearsals  of 
'  Tristan'  we^^  gone  through  at  the  Imperial  Court  Theatre, — 
and  the  drama  was  not  given.  Wugiier'*  plans  failed  ;  he  wa*  at 
his  wit's  end.  Turning  his  back  on  the '  Austrian  barbarism,' — 
it  is  Beethoven's  word, — again  he  found  himself  without  a  home; 
*  in  helpless  despair '  he  was  haunted  by  sullen  and  melanch<dy 
temptations,  when,  on  May  4lh,  l!S64,  a  message  came  to  him 
from  the  young  King  of  Bavaria,  Louis  II.  It  was  the  charter 
of  a  new  life,  not  unclouded  or  without  passing  showers,  but  a 
glorious  April,  sent  out  of  season,  fresh  and  sweet,  with  rich 
blossom,  dewy  leafage,  and  the  music  of  bis  dreams  filling  a 
ibontand  ihroaU  in  the  woodland  where  his  world  of  fantasy 
at  length  bi-gun  to  unfold,  far  from  the  dust  and  dia,  from  the 
streets  and  the  crowds,  of  hateful  cities. 

When  he  had  seen  the  King,  he  wiote  the  same  evening  to  a 
friend  in  Zurich,  -  Vou  know  1  was  presented  to-day.  fie  is 
unhappily  so  handsome,  so  intelligent,  so  ardent  and  nnblo, 
tbat  1  fear  for  him  lest  his  existence  should  vanish  from  this 
common  world  like  a  fleeting  heavenly  dream.'  Alas  I  The 
god-like  youth  was  thai  strange  apparition,  truly,  of  an  artist 
upon  a  throne.  His  eyes  beheld  all  things  at  in  prismuttc 
reverie,  neither  the  white  light  ol' day  nor  the  smuke  of  modern 
Babylon*,  but  an  immense  rainbow,  under  whose  arch  be  tra- 
velled,— and  how  the  end  overtook  him  we  know.  He  meant  to 
be  a  Siegfried  and  a  Parsifal.  His  friendships  were  passionate 
attachments;  he  would  be  prodigal  of  beneRu  to  tfaoie  he 
lored  ;  the  treasury  must  build  him  palaces  in  mountain- 
solitudes  ;  nnit  something  of  the  doubtful  Neronic  magnihcrnec, 
with  its  amazing  shows,  its  decadent  Fomnnce,  its  musical  mad- 
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nessei,  and  its  long  linei  of  fair-faced  youthi,  moving  in  nr 
€«nion  to  barbaric  chant,  clingi  about  Louis  tbe  Bavsnan. 
Almjrg  an  enthusiast,  fit  to  be  chorngus  in  a  clusic  tnigcd)-, 
and  jct  sweeping  onwftnl  through  the  night  ai  if  the  Wt\A 
Huntsman  with  horns  and  hound*  wcr«  abroad,  spectral  in  bis 
beautj,  and  in  the  deep  ilrnin  of  hts  mysticism  uiedixval,  what 
could  be  the  fortunes  of  a  Kin^  so  iitile  reieinbling  our  '  modern 
gentlemen,'  eiegi.ic.-iily  mourned  hy  the  tcndetest  of  Uurealea? 
He  ought  to  have  died  in  1S70,  on  a  French  battlefield.  Had 
be  perished  thus,  Wagner  might  have  fallen,  too,  in  a  conflict 
no  less  violent.  Wc  owe  Bayrcuth  to  the  enamoured  and  beau- 
tiful  harp-bearer  of  this  new  rhnpsnditt.  He  is  the  Ifingly 
figure  standing  on  its  threshold,  in  whose  earnest  gaze  we  sc^rm 
to  learn  whnt  mvsterii^s  await  us  within.  We  cannot  pass  bj 
without  a  singular  mixture  of  admiration,  surprise,  tenderness, 
and  dread,  as  at  the  sight  of  u  Parsifal  who  is  struck  with  insanitj 
as  be  uncover*  the  Grail.  And  we  ask  ourselves  if,  after  all, 
Wagner  mar  be  a  decadent.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  two  men 
who,  in  alt  Europe,  knew  him  most  profoundly,  were  Louis  IL 
an<l  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  and  that  upon  both  descended  the 
same  visitnlion.     A  mere,  but  yet  a  tragic,  coincidence! 

liayreulli,  however,  was  not  built,  as  is  commonly  supposn), 
by  free  grants  from  tbe  King.  Twelve  years  elapsed,  from 
18G4,  when  Wagner  became  a  royal  guest  at  Munich,  until 
1876,  ere  the  first  series  of  festivals  could  be  given.  And  as 
all  things  in  this  world  are  bound  together,  the  great  serving 
the  smnll  no  less  than  the  small  the  great,  we  may  look  upon 
those  Bohemian  and  Frenrh  campaigns  as  a  huge  overture,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  N'ibeiungen  Trilogy.  After  Sedan,  there  was  an 
outburst  uf  German  patriotic  fury,  which  Englishmen  living 
at  that  time  abroad  will  not  have  forgotten.  '  Deutschland 
iiber  alles'  looked  coldly  upon  strangers  out  of  their  blue 
ejeg.  What  does  Tacitus  call  them — '  oculi  truces  et  ca-rulei '  ? 
Such  they  were  after  '70  ;  the  bayonet-steel  gleamed  on  you  as 
they  glowered  your  way.  But  Wagner,  with  his  Old-Teuton 
mythologies  and  national  music,  suddenly  caught  the  popular 
imagination,  though  simply  as  a  name.  With  Bismarck  an<I,H 
Mollke  he  paraded  in  their  sight;  and  they  almost  took  thfr^ 
artist  for  a  Prussian.  On  May  2ind,  Ifi'i,  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  of  a  new  theatre  in  Bayreuth,  the  new  '  Festival 
Playhouse,' where  his  '  Nibelungen'  should  see  themselves  io 
risible  shnpe.  To  complete  it,  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
King  Louis  II.  did  not  suflire.  It  was  raised,  in  a  characteristic 
modern  style,  by  subscription  from  lovers  of  Wagnerian  music, 
— with  a  right  to  attend  the  plays  for  their  sole  dividend, — nori 
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ibuilnaitc  provcil  a  commercial  idcccm.  In  a  iii(»t  vfTL-cttre 
Knie  VVagner  (lescrvFs  to  l>c  bcM  up  to  fame  ns  its  inn«ter- 
buiMer.  rle  tul!«n-i!  grirvout  things  In  c-ttnblisli  it  ;  none 
more  diataili-ful  tban  a  Intt  relutn  to  the  trade  of  ooncerl -giving, 
"bich  bTou;i;ht  him  to  London  in  ISTti.  Jlul  the  loans  from 
ilir  Bararian  treasury  were  paid  off,  allboujeh  'tbc  German 
burgher  alumbcrpd  conlentedty  on.'  Noconvortion  to  Wagner's 
pliiliMopby  of  the  ttnce  had,  indeed,  Mt  in.  Hi*  first  intention 
had  been  to  make  the  Fostirali  private,  without  payment,  or, 
u  he  said,  '  among  ourtel  vet.'  He  forr-snw  a  peril  that  it  now 
beginning  to  thn^alm  the  '  Kayreuth  idea ; '  and  how  to  con- 
tf^id  ^iiut  fathiun,  commerce,  and  stupidity  in  defence  of  hit 
own  art,  was  a  problem  wfaicli  occupied  him  incessantly,  but 
wbi'ch  even  ^V'a^ner  did  not  <)uite  resolve. 

In  1866,  his  wife,  who  bad  parted  from  him  and  gone  to  lire 
in  Leipzig,  patted  away.  It  was  an  unhappy  marriage.  When 
he  wrote  'Triitan,'  ho  poured  out  bit  heart  to  Liszt,  saying 
that  he  designed  it  at  the  ctdehratinn  of  a  happineti  which  bad 
orrer  come  to  him,  love  given  and  returned  pasiionately  on 
both  tides,  as  the  supreme  gtMNl  of  existence.  In  Cotima  Litzt 
be  found  the  lady  of  bis  dreams.  She  was  married  to  his  most 
uisrhed  disciple,  Hans  von  Biilow.  But  in  Germany,  the 
doctrine  of  elective  affinities,  which  Goethe  preached  and 
practised,  has  more  abundant  honour  than  at  yet  on  this  side 
<i  the  English  Channel.  Biilow  has  told  the  story  himself. 
tVenee«)  not  tell  it  again.  Cosima  Litzt  became  the  second 
»ife  of  Wagner. 

And  now  the  end  was  come,  in  unexnoipled  brilliancy, 
Vcrer  did  the  VV'artburg  witness  a  sjwctacle  so  animating,  yet 
M  solemn,  as  that  which  opened  amid  the  pine  woods  ol  Bay- 
icath  in  June  1876.  The  hitter  haixlships  of  Vienna  and 
Munich,  where  none  but  the  King  saw  into  Wagner's  diflicull 
ind  yet  lovable  nature,  had  sunk  into  the  past;  and  though 
Cetmany  bad  still  to  be  won,  be  might,  on  tuch  an  event,  recite 
from  his  triumphal  ode  to  the  Emperor,  with  mure  truth, 
ferchance : — 

'  Es  stnlilt  dflr  Jlenaohlieit  Horgon ; 
Nm  diatn'n  auf,  dn  QOUertag.' 

Guda  and  men,  as  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  were  to  Iw 
moving  on  tbc  tame  stage.  Tbc  company  of  artists,  fnrcly 
rbaien,  and  serving  as  in  a  sanctuary,  without  fee  or  reward  ; 
the  Tcilcd  orchintra,  in  its  'mystic  abyss;'  the  scenes  <>(  a 
bbulona  or  golden  sprin|:tide,  |>as*ing  already  into  the  age  of 
bttOet  and  of  tragic  disaster  ;  and    the  single  mysterious  note 
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wbidi  hipnks  upon  our  buthn)  •ilonce,  nil  arc  tokens  thnt  a 
fresh  Any  is  ilawnin^.  Tlic  Kliinr,  as  vet  inriitlit<^,  rtvuiilH 
Itself  in  mu*ic,  profountl,  elcmcntnl,  bewitchingly  monotonous  J 
wave  foUuws  ujion  wave ;  tliv  pniscnre  of  a  growing  trouble  ifl 
felt  M  wlten  life  rises  up  out  of  ilic  waters;  and  the  mi^htjfl 
pTctudc  flows  along:  from  which  shall  he  derived,  by  subthi 
niitnagcmcnt  and  in  a  thousand  teals  of  skill  moat  musical,  tb(l 
motives  thnt  dnminntc  the  Rhine  Rold,  the  Nornes,  the  Tniligbfl 
of  the  (io<U,  ihn  Sworii,  ihr  Thunder,  the  Ride  of  tbc  VV'alkjrieim 
maidens,  and  '  Krunnhildn  Sleeps.'  It  is  an  overture  worthy  t^fl 
be  given  upon  Miltonic  inslmmcnts,  'with  notes  angelical,  td 
man;  a  harp;'  and  trulv  *  miracle  of  daring  as  of  gcniud 
When  the  new  concord  enters,  the  story  begins.  We  sec  thfl 
elemental  creatures,  nixies  or  water-sprites,  graceful  atifl 
sportive  in  their  stream,  to  whose  keeping  the  Rhine  gold  bofl 
been  committed.  fl 

A   gigantic   myth   unntlls  itself  out  of  these  depths.      In 
language  of  which  the  slrc^ngtb  is  astonishing,  witli  variety  «M 
endless  as  it  is  original,  mde  and  primitive,  yet  by  no  meand 
devoid  of  cbarm,  the  characters  sing  their  several  parts  ;  aiMB 
so  finely  loached  an-  they,  so  inward  and  true  is  the  music  bn 
which  they  are  lijjured,  that  to  mistake  one  for  the  other  becomed 
impossible.     Not  that  Wagner,  as  a  dramatist,  can  be  set  on  M 
]iar    with    Shakespeare;  it    would    be    an    unwarrantable    anfl 
almost  insane  conclusion,  as  we  shall  show  presently.     But  l>d 
is  (be  Shakespeare  of  music,  considered  in  its  new  quality  or 
endowment  uf  creating  human  forms  and  giving  the  course  of 
a  dramatic  history  in  a  series  of  emotions,  rendered  significantly, 
though  in  the  most  complicated  harmonies.     The  mere  written 
ctrama  is,  we  do  not  shrink  from  saving,  a  very  noble  perform* 
■^ce;  it    is  Bometimcs,    as    'King  Lear,'    if  not   as  'A   Mid- 
summer   Night's    Dream,'    beyond    the    powers   of  spectacular 
action  ;  it  cannot  always  bo  acted,  not  because  it  falls  too  low, 
but    by   reason   of  iu   snaring   up   into   a   symbolism  which 
impresses  (he    mind   far    more   than    it    cliarms    the    eyesight. 
Again,  the  dragons  and  tlie  Bi-ngal  lights  of  a  theatre  will  hardly 
vie  with  the  illusions  thitt  fancy  calls  up  when  it   is  drea(iiiii<; 
though  awake.     To  disparage  the  poetical  gifts  of  Wagner,  so 
long  as  we  do  not  exalt  him   to  Goethe's  melodious  mattery, 
would  be  unjost  as  well  m  fatite.     Ho  is  a  poet  in  his  verses, 
but  )>eyf>Dd  all  comparison  in  his  music,  where  every  word    is 
first  a  rhythmical  sound,  expreiMve  of  feeling,  as  when  language 
began  aintmg  mankind.      And  on  this  principle  he  must  be 
interpreted.       Lvery    one    of  his  dramas   has  its  own  catt  or 
mode  of  speech.     Take  the  living  forms,  then,  with  tlieir  triple 

language. 
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luguftfc  tbst  Appeals  to  the  whole  man  at  once,  and  it  will  he 
niJnit  hnw  oxtriuintinnn-  is  the  CTcstivc  power  in  tlipm. 
Umm,  Ilriinnlitlili',  >n<l  Sicgfriri)  atr  as  ccrtnin  to  survive  in 
tt«M!  Iiitlierto  uniinnginod  sbiipes,  as  the  tyiAnt  Z«tis  of 
'ProoMflbtujt  liouDil,'  lilt  AtLwiaof  lh«' Ajax,' or  Ajax  Uimseli, 
debero  of  the  d^ing  andvanouisheddav.  But  thejr  suttivc  in 
musical  drama :  let  that  fall  silent,  and  the  v«Tsea  will  Dot  save 
cbcm  from  oblivion.     Wagner  would  ask  no  more. 

AH  nature  sit>|^  through  him,  and  this  immeasurable  play  !s 
»  sjrmpbon;.  Tliv  firsl  rvming  offers  us  the  great  irinl-plcini-nls, 
hy  whieti  cv<-ry  actor  is  to  hf.  searchi^d  into  and  rinally  judK<^'l. 
If  lie  will  cnjor  th«  powi-r  of  gold,  hn  must  renounce  love.  The 
'  Rin^,'  which  it  our  syoibol  of  nfleclion,  becomes  here  a  counler- 
tjmbol  of  loveless  power  and  brute  dominion.  It  is,  therefore, 
noeursed  from  the  befninning,  in  its  essence ;  nothing  can  make 
it  a  sign  or  causo  of  prosperity  in  the  ideal  world,  where  love 
ndcs.  Mark  the  high  I'lalonism  of  all  this,  and  consider  how 
it  is  inrnrnalc  in  the  luusir,  not  a  test  hut  a  tragedy.  And  who 
can  v»C(>p«t  from  the  trial?  Neither  gods  like  W'otan,  nor 
demonic  natures  like  Alberich  and  Mime,  nor  mortals  like 
Sii^ronnd  and  Sieglinde,  nor  the  child-hero  that  knows  not 
fear,  Siegfried, — that  embodiment  of  the  wild  young  spirit, 
vbom  love  alone  can  make  us  deeply  care  for,  as  alone  it  could 
toncb  aad  subdue  his  stubborn  heart.  This  common  thinj;, 
love,  which  has  no  price,  nor  can  he  bought  or  sold,  turns  nut 
lu  he  the  salvntion  of  all  possible  worlds,  or  rise,  when  slighted, 
their  certain  rain.  Walballa,  the  house  of  the  ^k)s,  built  oa 
force  nn<l  fraud,  purehaseil  by  the  selling  of  Freya,  which  is, 
being  inti-ipreted,  divine  love,  is  doomed,  though  built  in 
Heaven,  liown  it  must  fall,  through  the  blazing  sunset,  after 
ta  Iliad  of  woes,  and  the  infioile  waves  of  the  music-,  chargt-d 
with  meaning,  shall  say  wherefore  it  fell,  and  the  gods  along 
■ilb  it.  To  their  thirst  for  dominion  as  mere  power,  the 
iuocent,  loving,  and  all-wise  maiden,  Kriinnhilde,  is  sacri- 
ficed. But  in  tbcir  passing,  we  Iwar  the  prophecy  of  a  better 
world. 

By  tnsi-nsihie  depn-es  W.igner  bad  been  slowly  returning 
lo*ar<)s  ('iiriili.-tn  ideals,  and  his  aci{uuintauce  with  Schopi-n- 
buer's  philotophy  ({uickeue<l  his  pace.  The  key  to  life  was, 
br  now  tboD^ht,  redemption  by  lovo  ;  and  if  it  must  go  through 
■he  fif«,  it  is  not  to  ^ioloch,  or  any  devouring  deity,  but  to  ft 
Morning  of  resurrection  in  which  all  things  are  renewed.  The 
nmboU  of  Holy  Week,  as  it  is  c<-lehrate<l  in  mediii-ral  and 
Eastern  rites,  look  his  plastic  imagination  and  laid  a  spell  upon 
iiiip.  Once  be  had  begun  to  write  a  sacred  play,  '  Jeaus  of 
^K  Naztmi\!cf,' 
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Xazarpih;'  later  on,  bis  thoughts  turn<-(l  to  the  resi^^atu 
thr  Bu<}(lhist  saget,  and  how,  in  choosing  Nirvana,  or  in  gi 
U]>  lltii  world  of  sense,  they  had  cunijuerod.  His  heroic  jt 
Siegfried,  was  strong  hy  a  kind  of  instinctive  purity;  bv 
could  nuw  perceive  a  more  spiritual  temper,  which  denied  \ 
in  the  prtrsence  of  temptation,  and  learned  mrisdom  by  innof 
luroing  to  pity.  The  'King  of  the  Nihelung*'  idealin 
'  Panifal.'  And  it  is  Wagner's  own  Requiem,  ut  which  w( 
him,  already  '  half-way  down  the  shadow  of  the  gruve,'  astii 
as  the  phantom  Titurel,  while  the  music  sends  foith  cchoi 
subdued  harmony  of  all  he  has  erer  sung,  and  the  GnW  1 
over  him  announces  that  he  dies  a  Christian.  ^ 

He  had  seen  his  '  Parsifal  *  in  risioR  as  early  as  1865,  it 
before.  The  friendship  with  which  Louis  II.  honoured  hie 
and  Wagner  threw  a  mystic  medicrval  light  upon  a  mind] 
impressionable  to  fresh  aspects  of  beauty;  nod  Mont  Si 
nrse  out  of  the  dim  anil  cloudy  distance  into  a  furegruuud,  V 
its  high  cathedral  shrine  grew  yet  mure  imposing  than  il 
dreams  of  the  knight  in  silver  mail  who  came  down  frona, 
rescue  the  lost  maiden,  Elsa.  With  these  rich  fancica| 
strangely  mingled  scenes  in  the  New  Testament,  which  bt 
always  thought  of  dramatiKtiig,  reverently,  though  not  a 
orthodox  poet  would  have  done.  Now,  instead  of  the  Ketlei 
Himself,  be  chose  n  shadowy  figure,  somewhat  ftcc<mliug  li 
principle  on  which  Calderon, — a  great  favourite  with  hi; 
had  fashioned  his  *  Autos  Sacrament  ales,'  or  Corpus  CI 
miracle-play E.  And  thus,  in  '  Parsifal,'  we  meet  with  a  kil 
allegorical  person,  who  rehearse*,  or  acts  over  again,  the  m 
ceremonies  which,  in  Southern  lands,  are  associated  witb 
cycle  of  the  Passion,  with  the  so-called  sepulchre  of  Mai 
Thursday,  with  the  *  mass  of  the  Presanctified,' — which  b( 
funereal  vestments,  and  solemn  laments,  and  mournful  e: 
tions  on  Good  Friday, — and  with  the  hells  and  nrjoicia 
Easter.  '  Parsifal '  may  be  viewed  as  a  Northern  Passion-] 
which  is  open  at  once  to  all  the  privileges,  but  likewise  t 
manifest  perils,  attendant  upon  a  transformation,  the  real 
which  is  to  give  the  stage  n  close  resemblance  to  the  cb 
and  even  to  the  altar.  We  know  that,  in  Greek  tragwly 
actors  and  singers  moved  about  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  Bi 
do  not  much  mind  the  Greeks  ;  and  since  dramatic  art  has 
banished  from  our  bouses  of  prayer,  wc  find  it  scarotdy  beco) 
to  inlroilucc  religious  rites  upon  the  stage.  That  all  is  doi 
a  spirit  of  profound  respect  for  the  doctrines  and  ccrem 
thus  shallowed  forth,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Neveithelesi 
hare  arrived,  with  Wagner,  by  a  long  course  of  atcen 
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RTolntion&ry  pcrioJ,  upon  a  tnmmit  which  is  crowopd,  not 
rith  any  mrrc  shrint;  of  an,  or  intxlftrn  thratrir,  but  with  a 
tnnpl«  which  cmtKKlie*  the  idi-a  uf  iLr  CbrUlinn  Euchariit ; 
oar  plav  >*  a  reuiiniscrnce,  or  even  n  n-prixluction,  of 
its  the  miMl  sacred  that  the  New  Testament  conlainc  and 
(ihibiti.  As  Nielzache  obacrres  with  absotale  juilice,  it  it  a 
molt  from  Luther,  ntid  'an  idealized  Christendom,  imaged 
liter  the  Catholic  manner.' 

We  can  now  jwrccirp  why  this  'miracle  of  miracles,*  which 
iiadmiltedly  a  brauiifal  woric  of  art,  and  pcihnpa  Wagner's 
BMHerpitce,  as  he  intended  it  In  l>e  his  d}'ing  Irgncy,  ha«  |>ivcn 
lit*  to  dtacattioni  so  vehement.  Tliuse  whom  wr  may  ilcMrribo 
11  men  of  goodwill  toward*  Wagner,  medieval  in  their 
att^icbment  to  the  lojstic  riles  which  he  borrows  or  imitates, 
iaA  *pi,  as  many  are,  to  import  their  religious  feelings  into  his 
niitiir,  even  as  an  English  audience  is  wont  to  do  on  bearing  the 
'Moiiah,'  listen,  gaze,  and  are  i-ililied.  No  words  will  express 
tED  strongly  the  delight  that  springs  up  within  them  while  the 
'mjstery  mores  along  from  scene  to  scene.  They  are  deront 
io  the  temple  of  the  Grail,  and  the  strange  and  perplexing 
finn  of  Kundry  docs  not  gire  them  pause;  she  is  a  repentant 
Msgdftlene  ;  while  Parsifal,  bearing  the  part  of  one  loo  sa<Ted  to 
be  named,  does  but  remind  (hem  of  the  Gospel  and  in  no  way 
^tract  from  its  inviolable  and  unique  character,  by  the 
ijmboliun  of  certain  acts.  To  all  such  as  these,  no  more 
icandal  is  given  than  would  have  been  suggested  to  naKro  and 
Orthodox  Spaniards  who  were  present  at  the  'Autos'  of  their 
poet-priest,  Calderon. 

Another  class,  whom  we  may  quickly  pass  over,  will  be 
(oiuid  among  artists, — mer«  artists  as  it  is  scornfully  said,  but, 
ioany  case,  ao  absorbed  by  one  passion,  so  single  in  their  aim, 
fike  Gabriel  Rosseiti,  that  the  whole  universe,  incluiling 
triigioo  and  its  rites,  will  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  a  kind  of 
msteriol,  a  canvas,  or  a  'properly,'  suiubic  for  purposes  of 
niating,  writinj?,  tinging,  and  otherwise  not  to  be  considered. 
ilieir  onlv  serious  concern  it  their  art;  they  can  grasp  no 
4ther  interest,  and  their  church  is  the  studio,  the  stage,  the 
oitiesira.  Like  our  naive  friends,  and  by  a  similar  strong 
pvpossesaion,  thev  will  adore  '  Parsifal '  if  they  fed  drawn  to 
ffagner  as  a  mighty  musician,  scene-painter,  stage-poet,  or 
iarcDlor  of  ideal  forms.  But  yet  a  thin!  class  remain,  whose 
joiIgRicnt  cannot  quite  bo  left  out  of  our  reckoning.  These  are 
philosophers  and  critics,  united  in  their  way  of  looking  at  the 
(inntion,  hut  in  their  conclusions  opposed. 

gar  white  bulb  agree  ia  rvgardiiig  Wagnci  as '  a  \tO'wci  *>( 
"^  ri\iVts*\\.oa; 
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civilization,'  they  difTcr  n«  to  the  cjualit;  of  (hat  civilintioi 
!•  it  prupcse  or  docailcncc,  snarchj'  or  n  world  of  ordcTi 
forcei?  It  it  clearly  not  tlir  order  that  now  rrigns  whi< 
'  Pnrsifnl '  would  glorify,  nny  more  tlinn  the  drnrnft  of  th 
N'itx-Iungii.  *  Uul,'  says  Nirtzucbc,  whom  wc  quotn  for  tho  1 
tiuii-,  '  it  is  decadence ;  life  governed  by  emotions,  in  lore  witi 
disease,  pessimist  and  voluptuous,  which  takes  its  pleasure  b; 
watching  the  agonies  of  a  dying  religion,  as  the  Romans  look 
on  at  their  dying  gindiator.  If  men  wanted  Christian  truth, 
or  believed  in  it,  they  would  seek  it  elsewhere  than  in  th 
tintularrum  of  its  rcalitiet,  where  feeling  does  duty  for  the  tei 
Com  m  an  dm  en  tx,  and  luxurious  xcntintrnlnlism  ntvngtrs  the  1: 
of  its  ''horned  Siegfrieds."'  This,  expressed  a  little  mo: 
decorously,  would  be  the  Puritan's  objection  to  all  art  anti  repi 
sentaiion.  It  attacks  the  '  image'  as  an  'idol '  which  it  wout 
fain  abolish.  And  Nietzsche,  desirous  of  a  lest  effemina 
existence  than  he  saw  around  him,  held  thai  Wagner  w 
teaching  men  to  be  contented  with  their  sensations — that  hi 
was  filling  tliem  with  passive  pleasure,  instead  of  rousing  the: 
to  exertion,  or  calling  out  the  faculties  of  tclf-control.  Hi 
would  agree  with  M.  Lavignac'i  description  of  that  mood  wliici 
is  essentially  Wagnerian,  *  a  complex  and  indefinable  emotio 
profoundly  disquieting,  which,  after  nil  these  scenes  fro 
mythology,  plunges  the  melling  spirit  into  a  Mate  of  supe 
natiiTal  contemplation,  and  of  an  almost  Christian  idealismi' 
But  he  would  argue  that  a  rercrie  which  leads  to  idealism  is 
much  the  tame  at  na  opiate  ;  and  that  contemplation,  divon 
fn>m  energy  in  act,  is  Nirvana. 

Perhaps  tlie  Nirvana  which  he  condemne<l  may  turn  out, 
otlter  philosophers  would  say,  when  deeply  analysed,  to  be 
mysiicisni  and  nothing  worse,  the  preliminary  or  the  accom- 
paniment  of  a  musical  art  carried  to  perfection,  nor  lest 
reconcilable  with  the  duties  of  life  than  other  fruils  of  th« 
meditative  instinct  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot,  like  the  aged 
Plato,  banish  either  the  musician  or  the  tragedian  from  our 
pattern  city.  And,  without  pretending  to  answer  questions 
whidi  only  time  can  rctolve,  we  may  take  our  farewell  of 
Kichard  lAfagner  with  the  candid  admission  that  he  attempted 
and  achieved  the  great  things  which  he  prM|Hised  tn  himself. 
In  his  own  splendid  dramas,  if  not  in  life,  he  combined  music 
with  tragedy  and  with  comedy  of  the  most  impressive  character ; 
be  reformed  tha  stage ;  and  be  increased,  beyond  bts  contem- 
p«)Tariet  ami  bis  predecessors,  the  power  of  mutica)  exprcsttO! 
as  applied  to  dermilc  actors  and  visible  sccncg. 
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A«T.  IL — ^1.  HUtory  of  the  Irish  JitMHm  ia  1798.     By  W. 
tLMftzwell.      New  Edilion.     LoihIchi.  1894. 

1.  J  PapaloT  Hittory  of  the  Inmrrection  if  1798.     By  tho  Rev. 
Vatrirk  F,  Knvnnagh.     Npw  Eclilinn.     Dublin,  ll^ttS. 

2.  La  France  et  flrlande  pendent  h  Bivdution.     Pu  M.  Guilloo. 
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4.  Th*    Frtneh     Jmsmm    (f  IrtlanJ    in    '98.     Bj    Valerian 

Cribajciloff.     New  York,  1890. 
i.  UbtfT  Bioi/rti['hiet ;  rtlating  chiefly  to  tht  Rrhellim  of  1798. 

B*  W.  T.  Laiimer.     Belfast,  1»37. 
4.   TV    Life     and    Death    of  Lord    Eduartt   Fitsyerald.     By 

Tbonuts  More.     Eillted  by  Martin  MacDcrmAtt.     L«n<lon, 

isa7. 

THE  nathor  of  '  Wavcflcj  '  has  laid  it  clown  that  aixty  yvan 
rvpteacnt  the  {wnod  al  which  the  cbrouicle  of  0.w 
tranu  that  make  up  ihr  tcvorcl  of  poHlical  itrnjf^let  mellows 
■M  biatiiry.  Two  pcni?  rat  ions,  he  considered,  should  suffice  to 
pc«  to  tlic  iuitinf>titii--«  mI  |>^)ty  rancour,  and  lo  tlir  still  deeper 
WtmiiM  of  which  even  a  brief  period  of  ctvil  warfare  must 
■iiiriMj  leave  the  scars,  that  neutral  tone  which  the  veil  of 
s^  tooaet  or  Uier  imparts  to  all  things  human.  U'lien  the 
iatdtaplersof  'Wavcil«y'  were  written,  sixty  years  had  elapsed 
nee  the  altcnipl  of  the  Young  Pretender  had  convulsed 
*■"**'■*'  society  in  a  struggle  which  waa  at  once  dynastic 
and  iliiiiiiil.  and  which  divided  sharply  the  Celtic  from  the 
TaBtonic  elements  in  the  Sciitti»h  people,  ^'et  in  iho  course 
if  M>  more  than  two  generations,  the  fever  of  loyalty  and 
^liliiiii  which  gave  reality  to  the  rising  in  behalf  of  Prinre 
Qarlie  had  to  completely  vanished  as  to  have  ceased  to  a/Tpet 
IK  any  real  sense  the  course  of  Scottish  politics.  Attachment 
kJacubiie  traditions  hAil  become  no  more  than  a  pictures<]ue 
■nrivml,  with  jus:  enough  vigour  almut  it  to  add  interest  to  a 
fJBBR  nf  the  times  when  it  duminaled  the  natiiinni  aspirations 
«f  SwcUnd,  and  threatened,  not  remotely,  a  revolution  in  Great 
Bncaia. 
T^r-  vrry  opposite  case  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798  alTards 
.\  respect  yet  another  of  the  many  striking  contrasts  in 
vhjctt  th«  history  of  the  two  islands  that  form  the  three  king- 
4^Bs  aboDods.  Not  two  generations,  nor  three,  not  sixty  years 
mm  a  rcniury,  [iavc  availed  to  rhaso  Irom  the  sombre  memories 
f£  ilw  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  the  rrcolle4:tion  of  the 
of  *98.     For  them  the  lapse  of  time  has  scarcely  served 


n  Miften  a  single  animosity,  or   to   obliterate   the   marks   of 
aoal  and  religious  bate  which  the  disorders  of  the  H«l>ellion 
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kindled   afresh  in  Ireland.     In    the   popular  imagination  tba] 

long  procession  of  a  hundred  years   has  only  served  to  tingfll 

with  the  romsncff  of  tiiitory  the   fi<:ureB  of  the  chief  actors  inl 

a  struggle  tvhicb,  hopr]<-Es  as  were  its  objects,  bloody  as  was  it« 

progress,  nnd  mournful  it*  conclusion,  is  stilt  rcgaritrd  with  u 

ccTlAin    cntliusinsm    of  p»trintic   reverence    as    a    central    and 

inspiring  episode  in  the  drama  of  Irish  history.  I 

ror    tliis    peculiar    attachment    to    memories   of    defeat    anq 

failure,  which  to  other  races  would  be  too  depressing  lo  dwelu 

upon,  it  is  not  difficalt  to  account.     The  pathetic  delight  witU 

which   the  Irish   people  lore  to    indulge  in   the  dreary  recol-J 

lections  of    their  abortive   past   is   no   new   feature   in   thein 

character.     Unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  have  ever  been 

fts  unable  tti  forget  as  unwilling  to  forgive,  and   the  cQntent-« 

plation  of  their  own  sufferings  and  misfortunes  has  continually  J 

morbid  attraction  for  them.     7'hey  will  allow  neither  the  halnu 

of  lime  nor  the  oblivion  of  the  grave  to  work    their  inercifall 

alleviations.     Conteals  which  the  victors  have   long  ceased   t4M 

remember,  the  vanquished  cannot  forbear  to  brood  over,     Andl 

but  for   the  unequalled    facility   with    which  they  can  consolel 

themselve)  with  the  shadowy  tn ight- have- bee nt  of  their  historyrj 

th«    Irish    would    surely   be   ttie  most  unhappy  instead  of  thm 

most  buoyant  of  peoples.     This  characteristic  optimism  of  the! 

raoe    has    never    been    more    poweiTuIly    eiempfifiiHl     than     iiM 

the  arrangements  which  hare  for  several  months  been  in  pro^ 

gress  in  Ireland   for  cclcbrsting  the   hundredih  anniversary  am 

the  Kebqliion  of  1 798.     Had  the  movement  which  it  is  prapos«(ll 

to  celebrate  been  a  triumph  instead  of  a  disaster,  a  glory  ratherl 

than  a  rcpmacb,  a  splendid  Waterloo  rather  than  a  humiliating] 

Sedan,  it  could  not  be  more    niagniloquently  commemnmted.  I 

Within   the  past   few    months  all   tlic  energy   which    the   dis-l 

couToging  asi^ect  of  Nationalist  prospects  has  denied  its  normal  I 

outlet  has  been  expended  upon  elaborate  ariangemenli  for  thai 

celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  as  the  British  I 

Government  appears  to  treat  with  indifTerence  this  glorification  I 

of  the  most  serious  Attempt  ever  made  to  destroy  the  connesioal 

between  tl>e  two  islands,  there  is  nothing  apparently  to  mar  tho  I 

success  of  this  national  fi-stival.  I 

It  is  long  since  the  sub<iuc<l  notes  that  followed  the  Union  I 

have    checked   the   grandiloquence   of    Irish   eulogies  of   the  I 

heroes    of    the    Rebellion.     The    fear    to    speak    of   '9S,   of  I 

which    Dr.   Ingram   spoke   in   his   stirring    lyric,   no   longer  I 

troubles  the  patriot.     The  cult  of  the  RetKllion  which  began  I 

among  the  ^  oung  Irclanders  is  just   as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  I 

fifty  years  aga     It  docs  not  in<leed  find  literary  expression  in  I 

a  form  I 
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I  form  as  Attnctive  at  wben  Thomas  Davii  JevAted  the  stores 

tnil  mourrvs    of  a    gifted    imajjination    to    ibe  apotheoiis  of 

rbmbali)   Wolfr  Tone  ;  but  (here  is  no  Uck  of  writing  or  of 

Ipttchifving  on  thn  salijncl.     Fair  enlhuiiasts  of  English  blood 

uid^entlr  niirturn  n^call  for  crowds  of  roogh  artisans  the  itorj- 

of  ihe  inc>r«  prominent  among  llii.-  mcrn  of '98,  and  pictun;iquc 

pttriots  who  plated  tbeirparl  in  '4$,  presiding  at  the  lectures, 

tvpify    the    continuity    of    the    revolutionarv    tradition.      The 

loader  of  this  mo«t  thoroughgoing  branch  of  Irish  Se[>araiism, 

himseir  a  Wexford  man,  descants  to  crowded  audiences  on  those 

episodes  in  the  VVrxford  rising  which  are  most  lluitering  to  the 

elf-cstecm  of  Irishmen,  and  an  attempt  is  even  being  made  to 

sd    in    thn    coinmemuration  of  the  KcbeUion  a  platform  on 

Uch  the  warring  factions  of  Nationalism  may  exhibit  for  a 

aent   a    make-believe    of    unity.      Monster   gnlherings    of 

AaMtican-Irisb    are    to    assemble    in    Dublin    nest  summer  lu 

celebrate  the  Centenary,  and  the  Nationalist  press  teems  with 

articles  and  paragraphs  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 

rRah'tj  of  the  movement  as  a  serious  pnliticat  display,  testify 

St  any  rate  to  thi:  hold  which  the  KebelUon  and  its  incident* 

(till  retain  U|M>n  the  jMipuIar  fancy.     At  such  a,  moment  it  is 

nuiuml  to  consider   afresh  the  history  and   the  <:nuses  of  the 

X«liellion,  and  to  examine  how  far  the  Nationalist  party  of  tlie 

present  day,  by  whom  the  celebration   is  being  pnimuted,  can 

diim  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  men  who  planned  and 

iuUnd  the  insurrection. 

Th«  Tolumcs enumerated  at  the  bead  of  this  article  Me  among 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  already  considerable  literature 
rhich  the  progress  of  a  century  has  nccumulntnl  round  the 
_'  ory  of  the  Irish  KebelUon  of  17it8;  but,  tnerilorious  a* 
tOBie  of  these  undoubtedly  are,  none  of  them  supply  mure 
ncoessfully  than  earlier  publications  that  accurate,  graphic, 
am)  impartial  record  of  the  most  picturesaue  episode  in  modern 
Irish  history  which  has  long  been  desired  by  the  public.  For 
despite  the  wealth  of  c«>ntemp»rary  narrativca,  many  of  thsm 
possessing  high  individual  merit,  and  providing  a  sturehouse  of 
materials  frnm  which  more  modern  accounts  must  always  be 
largely  drawn,  and  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  studies  of  tlin 
rising  which  give  so  much  attraction  and  viilue  to  the  pnges  of 
'  The  English  in  Ireland  *  and  of  '  The  History  of  England  in 
ih*  Eighteenth  Century,'  the  final  history  of  the  KebelUon  has 
still  to  bo  written,  in  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
add  anything  of  serious  importance  to  the  pages  which  Mr. 
Ffoude  and  Sir.  Lccky  have  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  elder  historian  may  and  does  tulTer  front  occasional 
_  Vol.  187.— A'd.  37a.  '  D  incxMttwtt 
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incxncincM  of  detail,  and  from  the  >oin«wbAt  polemical  cliar- 
acter  of  the  objects  its  author  bad  in  view  \a  writing  it.  Dut 
making  tbe  fullest  allowance  for  the  defocis  of  Froude's  qualities, 
hit  MCount  of  tbe  Kebcltion  is  in  gcnrral  reliable  and  accurate, 
while  the  picturesque  viviilnrss  with  which  the  period  i>  rcc-alled 
and  presented  must  ipmnin  the  d«[>Air  of  nil  subsequent  student* 
in  the  same  school.  Slill,  with  all  those  merits,  th«  Kebellion 
is  with  Froude  necessarily  no  more  than  an  episiKle  in  n  long' 
historical  drama,  and  tbe  brilliant  narrative  iu  'The  LngliiL  in 
Inilam) '  cannot  be  divorced  from  its  context. 

Of  Mr,  Leckj's  yet  more  detailed  examination  of  the  itorj,  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  merits,  nor  can  any  one  who 
follows  the  hiatoiian  ol  the  righteenlh  century  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge an  immense  indebtedness  to  tbe  rrsults  of  hit  patient 
investigation,  tcrupulnus  accuracy,  and  generous  indication  of 
the  sources  from  which  he  hiu  drawn  his  facts.  But  though  of 
yet  higher  authority  titan  Fioude'i  a*  a  chronicle  of  events, 
Mr.  Lecky's  work  i*  scarcely  as  formidable  a  rival  to  any  fresh 
attempt  at  a  history  of  the  Hebellion.  For  the  Irish  chapters  of 
his  book  are  less  a  history  than  a  rollcciion  of  hi»loricat  mate- 
rials, illustrated  with  copious  extracts,  and  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  and  always  judicial  criticism  of  the  value  and  authen- 
ticity of  thoMT  materials.  Hit  pages  un  the  Rebellion  have  less 
of  narrative  unity  than  Fronde's,  and  scattered  as  they  nre 
through  three  out  of  tbe  6ve  Irish  volumes  uf  the  cabinet 
edition  of  tbe  History,  they  are  practically  inaccessible  to  the 
geneial  reader.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  attention  devoted 
to  the  subject  by  the  two  mutt  eminent  of  modern  writers  on 
Irish  history  lias  been  to  (h^tc^  others  from  venturing  into  th« 
same  field  ;  and  thus  it  happens  tltat,  at  a  distance  of  over  fifty 

{rears  from  its  first  publication,  the  '  History  of  the  Irish  Kcbcl- 
ion  in  lT9t?,  with  Memoirs  of  tlie  Union  and  Kmmelt's  Insur- 
rection of  lti03,' remains  the  most  complete  account  of  the  rising 
accessible  in  a  single  volume.  Fven  this  work,  however,  it 
less  a  history  than  a  compilation  bawd  on  aucb  authorities  as 
were  accessible  so  long  ago  as  I84A,  and  it  largely  a  ricAauffi 
of  the  writings  of  Musgrave,  Hay,  Harrington,  and  others  of  lh« 
earlier  historians,  lis  literary  merits  are  not  rontpicuous,  and 
the  book  lives  mainly  through  the  quaint  and  rather  blood- 
curdling  illustrations  with  which  it  was  enrichei)  by  Cruik- 
shank,  whose  plates,  by  the  way,  though  possessing  the  disttno 
live  touch  of  the  artist,  indicate  the  hopeless  unfitness  of  a  cari 
catoriat  to  be  the  illustrator  of  a  tragedy. 

Of  works  earlier  than  Maxwell's  the  number  is  large,  and  tbo 
merits  are  not  inconsiderable  ;  but  they  are  all  too  deeply  tinged 
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lie  prejudices  of  their  rcspt-ctive  aulbon  to  be  eatireljr 
Kimirorth)-,  even  where  their  writer*  were  fulljr  informed.  For 
(bt  H'icklow  and  Wexford  rising  the  vivid  narrative*  of  Hay 
tod  Ctoney  on  the  rebel  aide,  of  Taylor  and  Jackton  on  ih? 
Protectant,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  mo«t  itirring  cpicodoa 
bj  actors  in  the  atruggle.  Of  ihe  work*  which  attempt  xa 
lell  the  whole  storv,  Gordim'i  narrative  Una  lieen  eulogiwil  hv 
Mr,  iicckj  at  picMTiiting  ihr  most  Iruibful,  mnit  mixlrrate,  and 
tooct  faomano  account  of  the  rchelliiin,  and  of  iti  cniiiet.  In 
Ihatjadgment  most  people  will  be  inclini^d  to  concur  ;  but  there 
iioo  reuon  nhj'  the  encouiium  should  be  p<aid,  at  it  generally 
i>.sl  Ifae  expense  of  Sir  Richard  Muigiave,  the  most  pnins- 
ukiog  and  most  fully  informed  of  the  crowd  of  writeis  who 
ipprodched  the  subject  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
tbKebcllion.  His  narrative  has  been  *tigmatijte<l  by  a  recent 
*ritcT  on  Irish  hialnry 'as  written  in  the  evil  Orange  spirit.' 
6ut  a  more  just  estimate  of  it*  merits  hat  been  exprcssrd  by  an 
American  historian  of  tlie  final  episode  in  the  rising,  who  is 
certainly  not  lacking  in  sympathy  for  the  weaker  puny.  The 
tathor  of  *  The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland,' Mr.  Griboypdoff", 
pHittaoDt  that,  whilst  it  hiu  been  the  fashion  among  anti-English 
cliTOaiclerB  of  "dS  to  treat  Musgrave's  book  as  utterly  unreliable, 
)  compArisoa  of  the  'Memoira'  with  other  contemporary 
votks  fails  to  reveal  any  instance  of  conscious  mitreprescnta- 
tion.  And  he  alio  shows  that  bis  coniKxion  with  the  Govern- 
meat  party  gave  Musgravc  access  to  channels  of  information  at 
that  time  closml  to  other  writers,  his  apjwndix  of  sworn 
depositions  and  other  original  documents  giving  warrant  for 
iDuiy  diarges  which  it  ha*  been  the  fashion  of  too  many  popular 
■rilers  to  denounce  as  unsupported  by  authentic  evidence.  Itui 
pvoding  the  appearance  of  a  complete  and  independent  narrative 
({  die  whole  story  of  the  Rebellion,  based  upon  the  original 
utborities,  printed  and  documentary,  we  nelcnmc  such  works 
I*  those  set  out  above  as  valuable  additions,  from  their  very 
di&rent  points  of  view,  to  our  knowlecjgi'  of  those  aspecrts  of  the 
■HWrectinn  to  which  tlicy  more  particularly  refer. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians  of  the  Rebellion 
initnsify  tlie  regret  which  all  stu<lents  uf  the  period  must  feel, 
<^lhe  persuasions  of  Castlereagb  were  ineffectual  to  prevail 
opoa  the  one  man  in  whom  opportunity  and  capacity  nniied  to 

rride  an  ideal  historian  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Union. 
1811,  while  most  of  the  chief  personnges  of  the  time  were 
•till  alive — Grsttan  and  Casllereagh,  Cornwallit  and  I'lunket — 
■Mt  when  the  asptrriiirs  of  the  conflict  had  hi:come  in  some 
,^il(grec  assuaged,  tlie  chief  agent  in  carrying  the  Act  of  Union 
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upon   his  old  friend  and  ptirntc  McrctBrv,  Alrxandrr 
ihc  duty  of  compiling,  (rrm  ihc  ample  mfttPTwU  tlicn 
available,  m  full  and  authrntic  acrount  of  the  events  of  lltnl 
■lormy    nnd    turbulrnl    lime.      The    quondam    atsocialo    upon 
vrbont,    in  a  Tcmarkable   letter,  publinhed   in  Owen  Maddyn's 
*Cbief»  of  I'atlifs."  be  ur^ed  tlii»dulj',  washiniself  a  remarkable 
and  intemiin^  figure.     A  native  ol  the  norlh   of  Ireland,  be 
had  become  inlimule  vrtih  CastlcrFngh  whilr  tbe  latter  was  still 
a  member  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  nhrn  bis  friend  took  oilier, 
Knox    became    bis    secrclnrj-,    a    position    which    be    retained 
througbnut  the  whole  peritKl  of  the  Kebollion,  and  of  the  Unic 
controversy.      Tlire<!  years  older  than    his  patron,   Knox  wi 
already  a  thoughtful  and  niatute  student  ol  politics  when  hi 
fintcame  into  ptaciical  touch  with  then),     tie  had  been  at  the 
outset  of  the   popular  agitation,  in   his  own   words,  '  a  sincer 
and  zealous  advocate  for  a  limited  Parliamentary  reform,'  an 
«  sympatbixer  in  the  then  « iewt  of  Graltsn  and  the  Whig  Clut 
But  be  was  from  ibc  first  alarmed  by  the  methods  of  the  Unite 
Irishmen,  and  being  early  tonvinwd  that  any  measure  of  rcforn 
cnnerdrd  to  ibr  importunities  of  a   revolutionary  organ ixalion' 
must  lead  to  ccmsequences  incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  ibe  Constitution,  be  had  bectime  an  unqualified  supporter  of 
the  GoiernmenI,  and  his  influence  not  improbably  weighed  for 
much  in  dctrrmining  Casllerra^h's  own  transition  from  W'hi| 
to  Tory  views.     Surveying  Irish  politics  in  the  spirit  of  thi 
old  Whigs,  he  had,  in  lTi>4,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitle 
'  Tbougbls  on  the  Will  of  the  People,'  in  which  hr  analyzed 
(be  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Revolution  to  give  ordered  liken/'] 
to  France;  while  in  17il.'i  he  bad  published  a  series  of  '  Essaysl 
on     the    Political    Circumstances    of    Ireland,'    in    which    tbsj 
true  inwardness  of  (be  United  Irish  movement   was  exfaibitedi] 
with    remarkable    acumen,    long    before  the  danger   bad 
Bubstantialcd     by    the     Itrpotis    of   the   Secret    Parliament 
Com  mi  lien,  of  the  most  imtrurtive  of  which,  that  of  the  IrisB 
House  of  Commons  in  1 79i5,  Knox  was  himself  to  be  the  author^ 
'Ihal  Cuillereagbs  euIoKies  of  the  disioieieitedness  of  his  sub- 
ordinate were  well  founded  may  hv  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Knox    neither    longht    nor    accepted    reward    for    his  politic 
services.     He   bad  spent    bis  boyhood  at  the  feet  of  WcsIerJ 
whuao   teaching  had  aroused   in    him  a  passion    for  religioui 
speculation  which  ullirnalely  nhtorbrd  all  other  interests;  anjl 
almost  simulianrouxly  with  ibe  passing  of  the  Union  be  \»tA* 
fallen  under  the  reltginus  inQuenoes  which  dominated  hts  subse- 
quent career.     Abimdoning  politics,  he  gave  himself  up 
ibeologicaJ  discussions  which  are  so  fully  sel  forth  in  I 
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■ril'linoii'n  '  Correspondence  of  Knox  nnil  Bishop  JvLb  ; '  and 
ircrot  ciiticUm  has  found  in  tlie  speculatiuni  of  bi«  sublle  and 
tngrnious  intellect,  the  spark  from  which  was  fired  the  torch 
'  it,  banded  from  Knox  to  Jebb,  from  Jcbb  to  llu(;h  .lames 
and  fmm  Rose  to  Kcble  and  Newman,  kindled  the  finmc* 
oflhe  Oxford  Motcmpnt."  Hut  unfortunatelj,  when,  in  1811, 
Cullerengb  sought  to  charge  him  with  a  task  for  which  he  was, 
in  p>int  of  kniiwledj^  of  all  men  then  livini;,  the  best  fitted, 
Knox  was  in  enfeebled  henlth,  and  tortured  hy  n  curious  di»- 
inm  of  bis  own  abilities,  which  led  him  Ici  ilccline  it.  The 
Rrbrllion  of  ll^H  thus  lost  its  best  chance  of  finding  an  efficient 
liiiliiriin. 

Ilie  two  most  commonly  received  unpressiuns  in  re);ard  to 
>W  origin  and  objects  of  the  Rebellion  are  bolh  equally  and 
I  strangely  conlrarj  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Upon  the  one 
i,  the  idea  generally  cntcrtainrd  by  persons  who  have  not 
'nqaired  into  the  subject  is  that  the  Hehellion  was  a  rising 
pritnpted  by  the  discontent  engendered  by  the  harsh  operaiioD 
"if  the  penal  laws,  and  that  (he  sole  motive  force  which  rendered 
il  fonnidabic  was  the  zeal  of  religious  fanaticism.  Upon 
6t  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that,  great  as  was  the  preralent 
Mralar  disconlcnt  occasioned  by  religious  oppression,  the 
Rtbellion  would  never  hare  broken  out  but  for  llie  vindictive 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government,  and  the  terrible  severity  of 
(br  coercive  measures  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  the 
United  Irish  conspiracy.  Neither  view,  perhaps,  can  be  said 
to  be  wholly  false,  )et,  as  an  explimalton  of  the  outbreak, 
Boifaing  can  be  more  ludicrously  inadequate.  Indubitably, 
ibcn  the  insurrection  bad  once  taken  place,  religious  intoler- 
Uk  had  much  to  do  with  the  form  which  it  assumed,  and 
laentmenl  at  the  severity  of  the  regime  of  martial  law  which 
W  prcccileil  it  served  to  ngprnvate  the  ferocity  of  the  in- 
tmgents.  liut  neither  the  hanhnets  of  the  penal  laws,  nor  llic 
Mverilr  with  which  the  Executive  Ciuvernmenl  strove  to  suppress 
ilitfal  combinations,  could  of  themselves  have  produced  the 
Hrbellion.  The  Rebellion  of  17'J8  was  not,  as  in  English 
pipular  imagination  it  has  long  appeared,  a  sort  of  eighteentli- 
UDtury  repetition  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason.  It  did  not 
wgloatc  in  a  Roman  Catholic  plot.  As  little  was  it  provoked 
iy  the  strong  mensurrs  of  ihc  Government.  The  circumstances 
itiat  the  outbreak  followed  closely  upon  those  measures,  and 
t,  in  ibe  counties  in  which  it  reached  the  most  formidable 
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propoTtionB,  it  auTinied  tbe  appearance  and  character  of  a  reli^ 
gious  cnisa<lp,  rrnitrr  both  sasutnptions  rcrv  nataral;  but  ibcs*^ 
CO  in  rid  CI)  era,  liowt'vitr  «trikin|r,  hml  little  to  do  with  the  real 
cauK'ii  of  th(!  Kclicllii)!).  It  will  lie  found  upon  the  contrary 
that,  mi  fnr  from  drawing  its  inspiration  from  Celtic  an^H 
Cntliolie  Ireland,  from  the  wrongs  of  a  conquered  people  or  a^^ 
proscribed  creed,  lb«  real  source  and  origin  of  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  out  of  which  the  Rebellion  j^w  were  the  Protestant 
province  of  Ulster ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  occasioned  by 
the  tyrannous  coercion  of  itic  Ciovcrnment  or  the  crurllirs  of 
the  soldicrv,  the  insurrection  was  inoit  formidabk'  where  the 
Govi'rnmcnt  lind  been  li-aat  active,  and  where  the  greatest 
indulgence  had  been  shown. 

In  order  to  form  anything  likeajuat  conception  of  the  Ireland 
of  a  hundred  years  ngo,  It  is  necessary  to  aurvey  briefly  the 
state  of  Iii&h  politics  during,  and  even  prior  to,  the  era  of 
the  Graltan  Parliament.  And  the  first  point  to  be  noted,  with 
respect  more  particularly  to  the  third  cioarlcr  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  the  profound  calm  which  prevailed  thntughout 
Ireland,  and  the,  at  least,  negative  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Whether  because  of  the  hopelessness  of  effecting  onj 
real  change  for  the  better  under  a  dependent  Parliament  whicb 
was  the  creature  of  English  ministers,  or  because,  as  we  believa 
to  hare  been  certainly  the  ease,  the  dej^ding  inequalities  con- 
tainetl  in  the  Statute  Books  did  not  press  with  much  actual^ 
severity  upon  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  Ireland,  hot' 
north  and  south  of  the  Boyne,  was  in  a  condition  of  not  un 
prosperous  tranquillity.  Local  and  passing  disturbances  ther 
were,  of  course.  In  the  southern  districts  discontents*  at  the 
conversion  of  tillage  land  to  pasture,  with  a  resulting  diminution 
in  the  demand  for  ugricultural  labour,  gave  rise  to  the  White- 
boy  societies;  and  in  the  north  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  ihe^i 
<  Hearts  of  Oak  '  and  '  Hearts  of  Steel '  were  slimnlntrd  by  thdH 
hardships  of  local  taiation,  and  by  the  exaction  of  heav^^ 
fines  at  the  fall  of  the  leases  on  certain  estates.  But  these 
dislurbnners  repn-sented  no  general  disxaliafaction  ;  and  an 
ni-iive  and  tjneere  loyalty  prevailed  lliniughoul  the  island,  tn 
lT.i9  Ihi-  reality  of  that  sentiment  was  conspicuously  proved  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  on  the  occasion  of  a  French 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  the  landing  of  Thurot  at 
Carrickfergus.  Of  the  warm  loyalty  which  permeated  all 
classes  and  united  all  creeds  in  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim  at  this  period,  the  following  episode,  taken  from  an 
unpublished  manuscript  book  of  anecdotes,  showing  the  ameni-  , 
lies  prevailing  between  a  Protestant  land-agent  and  a  Koma^Hj 
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Cidiolic  dn^yman  in  the  pretence  of  tbe  foi-,  alfunls  a  suRicieDt 
itiDtfntioD  : — 

'Wbm  tlifi  French  mulo  good  it  Ikoding  at  CiHTickfcrgug  in  tfao 

jTCar  1T60,  my  fatlior,  kx  crimmniiding   tlio   Mnirn   mititiii,  hnil,  liku 

Othas,  been  unltirvd  to  mAn-h  bin  tnr-a  to  liclfnxt.     Whilxt  ho  urid 

tbif  ««i«  luepAiing,  Priest  Lnvorj  (tho  pariKh  iiriiwt  of  Muini), 

ivbtliTed  near  utj  fnth«r,  tLen  n.-«i(liiig  on  his  own  <mUU<,  aUed  on 

kim,  idien  tke  foUutring  coiircinatioQ  took  place.     "  Well,  Sir,  I 

bnr  you  no  goini;  to  niMt  tbe  Frunoh."     "  Wo  cx!>eet  act,"  m«  the 

rcflf.      "How  doGH  yuur   pocket  atand?"      "Why,  pretty   nvU  ; 

cnotidi,  I  presume  ;  for  irbtiu  tbero,  of  oonnto  we  wUl  be  amiily 

pinTidtd  for."     "  U«7  bo  not,"  Haiti  the  prieit.    "  H<ire  are  twenty 

gniacaa  I  bavo  no  immediate  <ue  for;  take  Ibom  umt  tb«  priest's 

bk«ili|>  too  ;  neither  will  do  you  any  luwin."     "Bui,  Mr-  Lavery,  if 

f  un  killed,  yon  may  piolttbly  Iom  your  moiiuy  aa  irtitl  as  your 

frifod."     "  If  I  do,  no  one  will  kiiuw  I  lost  lliu  one;  and  evoryono 

■'il^  Vaonr  1  lost  tbe  otber,  and  wilt  ceudole  with  me  enough  for 

It  if  related  of  this  priest,  who  died  about  1763,  that  by  hit 
mm  inttractioni  hit  mnai'ng  were  brought  into  the  Pn>te»tant 
Rpiioc^pn]  church,  and  tbn  burisl  acrvicv  cif  thn  Church  of 
UigUnd  read  ovlt  thL-m  prior  to  their  intcnntnt  in  accordance 
nth  the  riles  of  hii  own  n:ligi»n. 

A  few  ^eara  later,  on  the  other  hand,  the  xeal  of  the  Roman 
(~AthoUc*  of  the  Boulh  for  the  intregrily  of  the  empire  was 
illuttrated  by  the  success  which  attended  recruiting  operations 
ic  proridc  troops  for  tho  defence  of  tho  American  colonies. 
In  a  history  of  the  county  Limerick,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
cbrunicle  for  the  year  1775  that 

'Major  Sir  Boyle  Rocho,  baronet,  attended  by  his  captain  and  a 
grand  proccmion,  beat  np  for  recrnits  in  Limerick,  and  met  with 
great  booocm.  Thin,'  nays  the  historian,  'uas  tho  Htxt  man  of 
rank  who,  when  the  war  broke  out,  with  an  lionnxt  xi'al  for  lliu 
Hajce^'n  Mrrice,  Ixat  up  in  penon  for  reuniitK.  Lurd  Kuumare 
pre  half-a-gninca  additional  honiily  to  every  recruit.' 

Afcain,  when  in  mn  the  junction  of  the  priratcert  of  the 
revolted  colonies  with  the  naval  jmwer  of  Fiance  ejpoted  the 
coast  of  Ireland  lo  immineni  danger  of  invasion,  the  people  of 
Bclfut  and  its  neighbourhood  coalesced  to  provide  for  their 
bomet  atwi  their  commerce  the  protection  which  the  Irish 
Government  confessed  itself  unable  to  alTord,  and  adopting  a 
military  organization,  raiseil  the  first  companies  of  tbe  after- 
wards celebrated  Volunlccrt. 

I'his  being  the  state  of  the  island  prior  to  the  concession  of 
ive  independence,  it  ia  natural  to  enquire  what  was  the 
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provocation  wfaicb,  within  n  ilnxrn  years,  could  produce  tie 
widely  difl'eicnt  condilion  of  populiir  tientiiiitftit  I'mm  wbtch  ihi; 
Rebellion  emanated.  H<^r«  inilwd  the  suggestion  ol'  rcligiou* 
oppression  a»  an  explanutinn  of  the  altered  situation  bfgins  lo 
assume  n  greater  semblance  of  reality;  yel  it  will  be  f»un 
tbst  this  Catholic  question  plajed  a  very  subordlnatt^  part  i 
the  movement  wliicb  led  up  to  the  insurrection,  Thp  agili 
lion,  upon  the  ttrenglh  of  which  the  Volunteers  wrettetl  the 
concession  of  legislative  independence  from  the  despairing 
weakness  of  British  slntcsincn,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  wrongs  of  Uomnn  Catholics.  Irish  independence 
was  won  on  a  fiscal  agitaliun,  ami  was  desired  for  the  benefits 
which  it  was  supposed  (bat  (be  fiscal  legislation  of  ft  natiTV 
parliament  would  be  able  to  confer  upon  tbc  country.  From 
the  jenr  1 7t*3  down  to  1790  the  Roman  Catholic  quesli»a 
was  little  heard  of  outside  Parliament,  and  was  scarcely 
mentioned  within  it.  The  object  which  the  Volunteer  Con- 
venliun  set  before  it  was  not  Catholic  Emancipation,  but 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  down  to  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Freo 
Revolution  little  ur  no  progress  h;id  been  made,  even  outsl 
Parliament,  with  either  article  in  what  subsequently  beca 
the  creed  of  the  United  Iiisbinen.  From  the  date  of  the 
rejection  of  Flood's  Reform  Bill,  at  the  close  of  1783,  the 
reform  agitation  slept,  and  tbe  Catholic  question  w.is  scarcely 
mooted.  In  |Hiint  of  fact,  indeed,  the  introduction  of  the 
Catholic  question  by  the  Karl-htibop  of  Di^rry  was  tbe  real 
cause  of  the  dissotuliou  of  the  Volunteer  Convention. 

Although,  in  July  1781,  the  Volunteer*  of  Ulster  expressed 
'their  latislaction  at  the  decay  of  those  prejudices  which  had 
so  long  involved  the  nation  in  I'euil  and  disunion,  a  disunion 
which,  hy  limiting  the  rights  of  suffr«ge,  had  in  a  great  degree 
fostered  the  iiristorratjc  tyranny,  the  source  of  every  grievance,' 
the  majority  of  tbe  UUtcrmen  deferred  to  the  entre.-ttiea  of  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  who,  though  he  pmfessed  'himself  fre« 
from  every  illiberal  prejudice  against  the  Catholics,'  entreated 
his  followers  '  to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  would  fatally  im- 
pede the  prosecution  of  their  favourite  object.'  The  National 
Congress  summoned  by  Napper  Tandy  equally  failed  to 
unite  the  members  of  the  Volunteer  Associations  in  favour  of 
a  Cftmmon  programme  of  reform  and  emancipation.  The  oil 
of  Roman  Catholic  Kmancipntion  could  not  be  mixed  with  (he 
water  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  For  five  years  there  was  a 
practical  cessation  of  agitation.  Almost  the  whole  period  of 
ibc  Viceroyalty  of  the  Uuke  of  Rutland,  which  lasted  from  tbe 
spring   of   17tl4  to  tbe  autumn  of  17S7,  wu  occupied  with 
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"Kier  and  tvidely  dilTnrent  (junllong  ;  wliilc,  during  llie  gronti-r 

P|U1  of  th«  adminiitiatiMii  iif  ihi;  Manjiiit  of  Buckin)thniii,  the 

Hcgtacy    conlroTersjr,    oocationpd    by    the  Sr»l   appt-arance    ol" 

"isaaity  inGpor^  III.,  occupied  tbe  attention  of  the  Irish  Pailia- 

Bi«nt  and  pi'npic  lo  ihe  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  topic. 

The  revival  of  the  twin  movement  dates  absolutely  from  llm 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.     The  tidal   wnvc  producnil 
by    tliAt    gicnt  upheaval  nowhere    prniluoed    more    rc^mnrknble 
effects  llian    in    Ireland,  and  parttculnrty  in    Uliter.      In     (he 
capital  of  llint  pmvince  the  outbreak  of  the  popular  forces  in 
France  was  jtieeted  with  an  enlbusiaim  of  demiMratie  fervour 
in    startling  contiusc    with    the  loyal  and  constitutiooal  senti- 
ments which  had  previously  prevailed   in  the  north.     On  the 
l4lh  July,  ITDI,  the  inhabilnnls  of  Belfast  met  to  cetebialc  the 
annirrrsnry  of  the  Revolution,  and  feux-de-joie  were  fired  by 
the  remnants  of  the  Volunteer  corps  trho  assembled    on    the 
()CC»sion.     In    the  year    following,  the    same  anniversary  was 
observed   as    a    sort  of   pnpuUr  festival,      Kmblematie  figurei, 
iacluding    portraits    of    Lafayette    and   Franklin,  were    drawn 
through     the    streets    in     solemn    procession,    adilresies    were 
Toteil    to  the    National    Assembly    of   France,  and  resoluiiuns 
vera    passed    bracketing    Catholic  Emancipation  nith  I'arlja- 

NBvntary  Reform  as  objects  of  equal  interest  and  imporCannr. 
f    To  account  for  the  rspi<lily  with  which  this  change  in  the 
altitude    of    the    leading    spirits    in  Ulster  politics    had    been 
.       hrougbl  alkiut,  it  Is  necessary  lo  rrmember  the  effect  naturally 
I       and  inevitably  produied  in  Ulster  by  the  revolt  iif  the  American 
colonies  aud  the  letogiiiliiin  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States    by  Great    Britain.     Between    (he    people   of    the    new 
republic  of  ihc  West  and  the  Preibyterians  of  Ulster  there  was 
a  close  affinity  tn  blood,  in  religion,  and  in  political  senliinent. 
■^Jany  of  the  people  of  Itelfosl  had  near  relatives  in  the  ranks 
l^^f  the  armies  which  htul  won  independence  for  America,  and 
'      tbe  sympathy   with  the  e/Torts  of    the  colonists  then  naturally 
produced   was  soon    extendeil   to  the  principles  for  which  the 
colonists  contended.*      Year*     before    the    French    Revolution 
broke  out,  republican  principles  had  thus  won  a  Inrjie  measure 
of  popular  assent,  and  wben  the  successful   assertion    of  thotc 
principles  in  France  appeared  to  herald  the  reign  of  democracy 
in  the  old  world  as  well  ns  in  the  new,  there  was  no  lack  of 
disciples  for  the  gospel  of  a  democratic  Ireland  which  the  more 

*  It  l>a*  b«cu  sUM^  ID  till  bio^mpbiual  aolicot  o[  tlic  rtesidtMit  uf  the 
UnlliJ  Stnt«*  nhicli  nppcariiJ  allcf  the  Inti'  rn^si'li^iitUI  Flci-lion,  tbnt 
Ur.  lIcKloVy  U  ijinctlj-  >!ri?''iii)i!il  from  true  ot  the  Ulster  in*utgcnt*  wlio  wus 
eXSnUeJ  fot  liii  iinrticifnillriD  In  tlic  Itcbolton. 
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aritt^nt  spirits  among  them  at  once  began  to  preach.  It  U  an 
unqudttionable  nn<l  dcmiinstrablc  Tact  tbat,  but  for  tbe  feeling^ 
in  the  north  in  farour  of  a  cJemocralir  reform  of  Parliament,  loS 
effect  which  the  more  speedily  the  Ulster  Protestant  Icailer* 
beibougbl  themselves  of  the  expedient  of  an  union  with  the 
Itoman  Catholic  advocates  of  emnncipation,  the  latter  object 
would  never  have  attained  a  prominent  position  in  Irish 
politics  durinfr  the  period  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  at  an}' 
rote,  tbat  its  supporters  wouhl  have  been  content  to  accept  a 
rery  limited  and  partial  mcnxure  of  enfranchisemeiil.  During 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  United  Irish  movement,  fears  were 
constantly  expressed  by  the  Protestant  members  of  the  partner- 
ship lest  the  Roman  Catholics  should  acquiesce  in  a  partial 
and  limited  concession,  and  lest  the  Parliamentary  rrformers 
of  the  north  should  thus  he  deprived  of  Catholic  assistance. 
In  his  contribution  to  '  Pieces  of  Irish  History,'  Thomas  Addis 
l^mmett  intimates  that  even  Keogh,  the  Catholic  leader,  vas 
not  disinclined  in  1793  to  accept  the  cnneession  of  the  elcctivo 
franchise  and  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  taws  relating  to  juries 
as  a  not  insufticient  satisfaction  of  Catholic  demands.  Through- 
out the  whole  eight  years  of  agilulton  which  precede*!  the 
Rebellion  the  Ulster  Protestants  were  the  predominant  partners 
in  the  United  Irish  alliance,  and  the  power  which  really  made 
tho  movement  formidable.  All  the  information  which  has 
become  available  in  the  century  which  has  since  elapsed  does 
not  render  it  possible  to  stnti'  the  fads  upon  this  point  moro 
accurately  than  they  were  set  forth  by  Alexander  Knoz,  two 
months  after  (he  conclusion  of  the  Rebellion,  in  a  preface  to  n 
collected  edition  of  his  '  Essays  on  the  Political  Circumstances 
of  Ireland  :' —  h 

'  Still,  however,  tho  author  muat  deem  those  persous  raietakcn  vihtfU 
concoivo  tbo  Irish  Uuiou  to  Lnvo  Lnea  originally  a  Itomati  Catholic 
plot.  Ho  thinks  Iho  erroiioousnesa  of  such  a  supposition  will  fully 
appear  Iktm  the  following  pages.  Tbo  atlootive  reader  will  Imd 
KuitieioDt  proof  that  the  priniaiy  object  f.f  Iho  Unitoil  Irishmen  was 
strictly  and  exclusively  KovoliitioriAry  Democracy ;  and  tbat  though, 
from  tlio  first  moment  of  tbcir  institution,  tbey  regarded  thu  rcligiotta 
disatTcction  of  the  Irieli  Catholics  as  tho  chiof  iniitrimtent  of  thair 
design,  and  tho  enrost  pleilgo  of  their  success,  it  was  uniformly  their 
object  to  mako  Iteligion  subKcrvir.nt  to  Jneobiuism,  and  not  Jacobinism 
to  Iteligion.'  H 

That    these  views    arc    scarcely,    if  at    all,  an  exaggeratiogB 
appears  from  the  facts  tliat,  while  the  insurrectionary  oi^raniia- 
lion  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  fully  developed  in  the  Protestant 
counties  of  Ulster,  it  made  comparatively  liltle  progress  in  the 
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more   Cntlinlic   CDuntict  of   the   northern   province,   such    ks 
Donegal  »n(l  Caran;  that  nf  the  four  |>rorincca,  Munsler  w&» 
'«    le«st    organixed,   »o    much   %n   thai  wh«n,   in    December 
79t>,    Hocbe's   invasion    tbrtrnlt^ni-tl  the  safrty  nt  Ireland,  the 
Koman  Catholics  of   Cork,  far  from  welroiniiig  ihn  protpect, 
pxbibited    an    active    loyalty;    thai    the  big;her  onler*    of   the 
Cftthotic  clergy  exerted  themselves  vigorously  and  often  effec- 
tively in  faTour  of  tlic  Government;  and  that  the  only  countiei 
>ntside    Ulster    which    were    fully    prepared     beforehand    for 
surrectJon  were  tho«R  nf  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  counties  of 
ildare,  Mealh,  and  Wcit  Mt^ath.     A  survey  of  all  the  fncu  in 
K    light    of   the    fullest    inforinalion    which    the    research    nf 
p|r,    Leeky  and   oilier  studenis   has   provided,  compelx   ne({ui- 
ence   in  the  coDcluaions    j>rocUime<i    as    lung  ago  as  l«Otf 
by  Sir  Henry  Pamell  in  the  hiilory  of  the  I'enal  Laws,  vi«. : 
1.  That  the  persons  who  n-ere  the  founders  of  the  Itebellion 
ere  those  who  formed  the  first  societies  of  United  Irishmen, 
»ho  vtvitr  all  Pnitostants.     2.  Thai  the  object  of  the  leaders  of 
ihc    Krheltion    was   a    republican    form    of    government,    and 
lepar.-ition  frtuu  Kngland,  and  not  Catholic  Emancipation  or  the 
rsuhltihiiient  of  (he  Catholic  reliKion, 

Had  the  Rebellion  broken  out  in  1797,  as  the  northern 
leaders  desired,  and  as,  but  for  the  restraint  put  upon  them  by 
tb«  Dablin  CommiUee,  it  would  then  have  broken  out,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  as  much  a 
Protestant  Rebellion  as  it  was  subsequently  transformed  Into 
n  Catholic  one.  Who  shall  say  that  in  reaulis  would  not  in 
that  coHt  have  been  much  more  fonnidahle  to  the  corniexion 
than  the  actual  outbreak  of  tlie  following  year? 

Of  the  explanations  and  excuses  most  commonly  put  forward 
by  apologists  of  the  Rebellion,  peihaps  the  two  commonest  are 

t those  which  represent  the  United  Irish  Society  as  having 
been  formed  for  purely  constitutional  purposes,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  treasonable  intentions  in  the  earlier  stages  ot  its 
development,  and  which  further  represent  the  transition  from 
constitutional  agitation  to  treasonable  conspiracy,  from  treason- 
able ccmspiracy  to  armed  rebellion,  as  having  been  pnwluced 
solely  by  the  brutal  excesses  which  the  snldiery,  militia,  and 
yei>manry  were  guilty  of  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  an 
(ipprrssive  Ciovernment.  The  latier  charge  has  indeed  been 
pressed  even  further,  and  posterity  has  been  gravely  invited 
to  believe  that  the  cruellies  complained  of  were  not  merely 
Dnreproved  by  the  nulhoiities,  but  were  prompted  by  them  for 
tbe  purpose  of  goading;  the  people  into  nn  insurrection  in  order 
to   provide  n  juslificalion   for  the    Union.       In  view    of  the 
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npotheous  of  the  Rcbollion  fttid  !(•  autliora,  ftnd  of  the  bnarty 
cndonemcnt  of  JU  aepamtUc  objects  which  is  l<i  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  all  nniionnlitt  hitlori.ms  of  tlitr  move  me  at, 
the  formal  ilemonntrftlion  nf  tbc-  gmundlessness  of  tlm« 
charges  mny  he  thought  supcTfluous.  Dut  ns  iLeve  same 
bitloriuns  h»ve,  with  exiraordiiiarv  inconsisteocv,  repealed  and 
eoforced  these  charges  in  the  same  breath  in  which  tbe^'  baTC 
eulogised  the  martyri  of  Tebellion  as  the  leaders  of  a  apon* 
taneouB  movement,  those  representations  can  scnrccly  be 
passed  by  in  sih-nce.  When  even  such  frankly  Separatist 
writers  ns  John  Mitehrl  and  Dr.  Mndden  hnvo  not  hi^cn  above 
repeating  tbc^sc  insinuations,  notwithstanding  that,  if  welU 
founded,  the  fact  wouhl  deprive  their  heroes  of  one  of  their  chief] 
claims  for  the  admiration  that  is  demanded  for  their  aims,  it, 
is  lo  be  supposed  that  (hey  seriously  believe  tbem.  Tl 
charges  hare  been  adopted,  loo,  in  all  their  naked  ugliness  bjr 
an  English  historian  of  the  Rebellion  with  some  pretensions  to 
impartiality.  Mr.  llarwood,  in  his  Recount  of  the  Hebelliun 
publishc<I  in  l&io,  actually  altributes  to  the  Government  'a 
(leliherate  policy  of  exaspcrniion,  a  determination  to  get  up 
Rebellion  for  the  sake  of  putting  it  down.' 

The  attachment  of  popular  writers  to  these  lime-honoured 
fictions  is  probably  due  to  ihe  fact  that  they  were  originally 
put  forward  with  ibe  oilicial  seal  of  the  United  Itish  leaden 
themselves,  in  the  '  Memoir  of  the  Oiigin  and  Progress  of  the 
Irish  Union'  delivered  to  (he  Government  by  Metsis.  Emmcl, 
O'Connor,  and  McXcvin,  three  members  of  the  United  Irish 
Executive,  and  insinuated  in  the  account  of  the  objecis  of  the_ 
organization  given  by  these  leaders  in  tbc  course  of  their  rvspec-fl 
live  examinations  before  the  Committees  of  the  Irish  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  August  1798.  The  apologist  theory  of  the 
United  Irish  organization  is  thus  slated  in  the  'Memoir': — 

'  The  diauuBnion  that  hml  long  cwstod  botnocn  thn  Cntholics  and  ^ 
ProtcistiiutH  of  Irelau'I,  {mrtieulnrly  those  of  the  Presbyterian  ricligion,fl 
was  fuuiul  by  expcriciiee  to  he  so  great  an  obslacle  to  the  ohtaitiiuff  m™ 
reform  iu  Parljumont  on  iLnylhiug  of  just  and  popuhir  pnnoiptua, 
that  some  pertious  oi;iinlIy  friendly  tu  that  mL-nsiir^  iiud  to  religioua 
toleration,  eoiicQived  tlie  idea  of  unitiug  hulk  sci:ls  iu  pursuaiiuo 
cf  the   sniuo  ohjcet — a   repeal   of  tbi:    pcuul  laws   and   u   reform,^ 
inclndiug  in  if stlf  uu  extendim  of  the  right  orGuBrugu  to  thii  Catholto.B 
From  IhiB  urigiiiatud  tho  Bueieties  of  tlie  Uuitcd  Iri^hmi-u  lu  the  cud 
of  the  year  IT'Jl ;  evun  ihou  it  woe  clearly  perceived  that  tho  chief 
support  of  thti  hiiroiic>h  iiitercst  iu  Irthiud  was  the  ireit>ht  »f  EuKlisb 
tnDuoneo  ;  but  aa  yet  thut  obvious  remark  hail  nut  ted  the  luiuds  of 
tho  reformers  lowariU  a  sopnralion  froin  Etighind.    Sutii«  individuals, 
perhaps,  bad  couTiuced  themGelves  thut  beuifil  ivoidd  result  to  thia 
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from  Hacli  «  raedciira :  bat  dnring  thv  wholo  cxiEtoiic«  of  the 
of  ITnited  Irialinien  of  Dnhlin  wc  may  mfcly  aver,  to  tbe  bunt 
of  oar  Icnowledga  aod  ricolk-ctiuns,  tlut  no  encli  ohjoct  was  uvur 
&Kitat<!il  bj  its  nemticin,  cither  in  {mblii:  rlobiito  or  privnl^'  coavem- 
tioii,  iiur  until  Ibe  locietf  hiul  loKti-d  a  [■onKidornblo  time  were  any 
Iraoes  of  republiciLuiBiu  to  bu  :nut  with  thm; ;  iU  viowe  ircni  pnrelf 
ftud  in  good  faith  vhttl  ibo  tent  of  the  ancu-.ty  utowm.' 

The  Memoir  gon  on  to  assert  that  sppnraiion  never  became 
an  aclire  principle  with  anj  of  its  iiitrmbers  till  after  the 
dissoluilon  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishtuen  in  Dublin  in 
1794,  and  the  consequent  prom ul (nation  of  the  secret  organiKO- 
tioD  wbicb  WAS  at  onrn  substituted  for  the  suppressed  bodv  : — 

'  Wbile  the  formatiou  of  these  sdciotiiM  nu  in  agitotinn,'  so  the 
^leinoir  pr«oe<jde,  "  the  friumls  of  liln-rty  \rcK  gmdually,  but  with  a 
tiuid  Htep,  advauciufi  tuwardM  rtpublic^itiiium  ;  thtij  began  to  be  cou- 
Tiuced  that  it  wuuld  lie  as  ea^y  to  ublsiii  a  revolution  uK  n  reform, 
SO  obatiuiit«ly  wms  th«  )att(.'r  ri'aiiit<.-(l,  ami  im  IheuuiiTietion  impressod 
itaelf  on  their  minds  ihey  vrnce  iucliued  nut  to  givo  up  the  Atrnggle, 
bat  to  extend  their  views ;  it  was  {«r  this  nasuu  that  iu  ihcir  tcfit 
tii«  words  ore  "ao  eqnal  representatiuo  tif  all  the  people  of  Irolaud," 
vithout  iofierling  the  word  I'srliamont.  The  test  embraced  both  tliu 
repablioan  and  the  reformer,  and  left  to  future  circumatuntiea  to 
decide  to  whieh  the  common  strength  should  be  directed ;  but  still 
tbe  whole  body  we  are  conTincod  would  stop  short  ut  rufurm.' 

In  his  '  Pieres  of  Irish  History,'  published  several  jears  after 
in  America,  Kmmet  insists  upon  this  distinction  in  principle 
between  tbe  United  Irishmen  nf  17m  and  those  of  1794  and 
17S)5,  asserting  the  completely  separate  identity  of  the  secret 
and  the  avoned  Society,  and  averriny  that  the  'erroneous  belief 
that  the  new  system  was  only  a  direct  conlinuaiioii  of  the  old 
one'  was  duo  only  to  the  identity  in  the  titles  of  the  two 
distinct  organixalions  ;  and  bo  goes  on  to  attribute  the  triumph 
of  ihc  republican  over  the  conslitutionnl  elements  in  tbe 
Society  to  the  discontent  engendered  by  the  recall  of  X<ord 
F^lznilliam.  One  other  important  element  he  admits  to  have 
largely  influenced  the  plan*  of  his  associates.  This  was  tbe 
war  with  France  ; — 

'  Tbi^,"  the  United  THkIiucii,  '  clearly  peroeitod  that  their  strength 
was  not  likely  to  Ix-cuiue  apecdily  isjual  to  wronting  from  the  English 
and  the  bxroogb  iiitcreM  iu  Irutuud  even  a  reform  ;  foreign  aesLBU  J 
anco    wool  J    thurtfore    ptrhaps    bccomp    necessary ;     hut    foreiga  ^ 
assistance  conld  only  lie  hoped  for  in  proportion  ue  the  objoot  lo 
which  it  would  be  Bpplii:d  was  important  to   the   parly  B'^ing  it. 
A  reform  iu   the  Irish  Pariiumeiit  was  uo  object  to  the  Freneh — ^ 
— ^-ation  of  liolaDd  ft«m  England  was  a  mighty  one  indeed.' 
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Mven   if  it   be   grnnted   ihat   this   account   \>y   th«   Dublin' 
membcra  of  the  executive  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  at  known 
to  (h«in  i>  candid  and   veracious,  it  is  to  be  obterved  that  it 

!>resents  oa\y  a  very  partial  and  fragmentary  view  of  the  facts ; 
or  since,  as  tbp  *  Memoir '  atnies,  none  of  the  ihrec  authors  were 
members  of  the  United  tjitcm  until  September  or  October  , 
1796,  the  littler  were  obviously  not  the  persons  most  cum> 
pctent  to  answer  for  its  earlier  ideal*.  Their  disclaimer  caa| 
therefore  at  best  apply  no  further  than  to  thcmselre*.  Bat 
there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  from  other  authoritative  sources  to 
prove  the  large  part  which  separatist  objects  played  in  the  con- 
tempUtion  of  the  first  founders  of  the  system.  The  diary  and 
uitobiogrnphy  of  a  much  more  thornagh -going  revolutionist 
than  any  of  the  authors  of  the  *  Memoir '  is  conclusive  a>  to  tba^| 
true  animus  of  those  who  invented  the  organization,  and  its  own 
official  documents  afford  the  clearest  evidence  tliat  llie  separatist 
ideas  were  not  coufined  to  the  breasts  of  a  few  leading  spirita, 
but  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  members  generally.  The 
vi^oiDus  common-sense  of  Lord  Clare  first  laid  bare  the 
falsehood  of  the  pretence  put  forward  by  the  npologiata  of 
treason  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by  fastening  on  an  explicit 
KTOwal  of  his  real  objects  hy  the  true  parent  of  the  United  IriBb 
system,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  contained  in  a  letter  written  in 
17^1,  accompanying  the  original  constitution  of  the  United 
Irish  Society  so  transmitted  to  Belfast  for  adoption.  In 
amplilication  of  the  grievance  set  forth  in  his  formal  plan  of 
the  constitution,  that  '  We  have  no  National  Government  ;  we 
are  ruled  by  Englishmen  and  the  servants  of  Englishmen,* 
Tone  remarked  to  bis  correspnmlent : — 

'The  foregoing  contain  my  true  auil  stucero  ojnuion  of  tlio  stal 
cf  tliia  oouutry,  w/ /(tr  a«  I'fi  llio  prt'eent  junitlvrc  it  may  he  adrUahh 
puftliWi  it.     They  oorlaiuly  fall  short  of  th«  truth,  but  truth  itHo^ 
must  sometimes  condescend  to  temporize ;  my  unalterable  ooiivietion 
is  tliat  the  bane  of  Irish  prosperity  ia  the  influence  of  Kiiglauil. 
I  believe  tliat  infiuonco  will  over  bo  exteudcd  while  the  wjunciion 
between  the   countries    contiLues ;   uevertkeleas,   us    I    know   tbat 
Opinion  is, /or  the  }wetml,  too  bnsty,  though  a  very  litlJe  tiine  may 
establish  it  uuiversally,  I  bavo  not  made  it  a  part  of  the  reBuIiitiuus. 
I  have  only  proposed  to  sot  up  a  reformod  parliament  as  a  hiirrier 
■gainst  that  miscbiof  which  every  honest  man  that  will  opcfii  Lie  eyea 
must  see  in  every  iDStanco  overbean  the  interest  of  Irelaud.     I  have 
sot  said  one  word  that  looks  likoawisbfor  separatiou,  tbougli  1  ^ra 
it  to  yon  and  your  friends  as  my  mcst  decidea  opinion,  that  Btti^  aa 
event  would  bo  a  regeneration  to  this  coontry.' 

Witb  Btill  more  candour  and  much  greater  deliberation  doea 
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tbe  inventor  of  die  conipinicy  set  forth,  in  (he  paf^e  of  hie 
Autobiography  wrillen  at  Paris  in  1796,  'the  theory  I  havr 
nnrftringljr  acted  on  ever  since : ' — 

'  To  sabrert  tho  tjTHttny  of  onr  cxocrablo  goTernmriit,  tu  brcuk  tliu 
connexioQ  witli  Eogland,  tlio  novcr-fftiling  eoure«  of  ull  our  polltimil 
evils,  and  to  uscft  tbo  iixlcpcudvDoo  of  my  coimtry,  Uteae  wuro  my 
objects.  To  nnito  th«  irbolc  people  of  Irolftod,  to  aboliah  oil  puHt 
disflenBions,  moA  to  siibstitnto  tho  common  name  of  IriBbm&n  lu  tUe 
place  of  tbo  donominftttORH  of  I'rotcstaat,  Catholic  and  Dia8«ut«r, 
thas«  w«r«  my  mtatiH.' 

Tone  taw  tbat  only  by  bringing  logctfavr  the  Dissenters  and 

the  Horoaii  Catbolics  could  this  design  be  acx-omplishcd,  and 

tlius  it  was  with  this  object  snd  this  alone  in  view  that  this 

extraordinary  and  most  orijcinal  of  conspirators,  totally  uacon* 

necte>d    with    the    Roman    Catholic    paitv  (wilU    not    a    single 

individual  in  whose  botly  hn  was  acquainted  at  tbv  time),  but 

timing  to  forge  a  weapon  strung  enough  to  wrest  Ireland  from 

Great  Britain,  sat  down  to  compose  his  '  Argument  on  behalf 

of  the  ('atbolics  of  Ireland.'     In  this  pamphlet  the  Dissenters 

were  bidden  to  observe  that  they  and  the  Catholics  bad  but  one 

cominan  interest,  and  one  common  enemy  ;    tbat   the  alleged 

depression  and  slavery  of  Ireland  were  produced  and  perpetuated 

by  the  divisions  subsisting  l>etn'ecn  them,  and  tbat  to  assert  the 

iodepeodence  of   their    country  tliey  must  for|;et  their  former 

feuds.      They  were  remii>ded    that   the  fsiluie   of  all    former 

ciToTti    at    Parliamentary    reform,    and    especially    that    of   the 

Volnnteer  Convention   of   17tJd,  bad    Uten  due  to  the  unjust 

neolect  of  the  claims  of  iheir  Roman  Caibulic  brethren. 

The  second  of  the  two  charges  against  the  Irish  (irorcmmeDt 
n^sts,  like  the  pretended  constitutionalism  of  the  Unit<-d  Irish 
movement,  unon  certain  passages  in  tho  examinations  of 
Emmet  and  AlcNevin,  and  in  the  joint  <  Memoirs.'  In  the 
Utter  document  the  writers  aver  that  no  gencTal  plan  of 
insuiTcciton  existed  before  the  12th  of  March,  17dS,  though 
they  admit  that  some  persons  bad  formed  local  plans  for  the 
taking  of  Dublin  and  other  places.  At  the  examination  before 
ihe  House  of  Lords  Committee,  Emmet  was  asked  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Clare: — 

'"FfRy,  Ur.  Enunet,  whst  cauaod  the  late  inBUrroctioQ?"  Ho 
aBBWtred,  "  Tho  frcv  quarter*,  tho  house -Immings,  the  torture*,  and 
tbe  military  eseoutiuus  in  the  couutien  of  Kildan^  Carlow,  and 
Widdow."  "  D>>n't  you  think,"  be  was  furthor  Mked,  "  tho  arrests 
of  tbo  12th  of  March  cauM>d  it?"  He  roiditd, '■  No ;  but  I  K-lieve 
if  it  Itsd  not  boon  fi>r  tbooe  arreabi  it  would  not  have  taken  plaoo ; 
fw  the  people,  irritated  by   what  they  »uffi>rcd,  had  beeo  long 
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pccsaiag  Ihe  eioeutivo  to  consent  to  an  inBuiTOction.  h\xl  thoy 
reaUted  or  cludeil  il,  and  vera  detonnined  to  peraoTore  in  the  b 
line ;  after  iboso  oiroBie,  however,  other  peraons  came  forirurd,  nho  ' 
w«re  irrilated  aud  tliotight  ditTerently,  irbo  congonted   to  let  ttul 
partifti  iusuTTcctiou  take  place."  '  ^m 

Il  i*  ililTicuU  to  apeak  with  patience  of  the  creJulily  whirh  hu 
ncc«pt«il,  nr  of  the  iliahoneatj  which  has  put  forward,  these 
answers  of  Emmet  and  bis  coIIca^ups  n»  scrioualj  amounting  (qH 
a  proof  that  the  iniDrrcclion  wouli)  not  have  taken  place,  Hiiy^l 
even  would  not  have  been  attcmptrtl,  but  for  the  indignation 
aroused  by  the  ctiercive  intnsures  of  the  Government.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  ibe  '  Memoir'  ami  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  tbeniielves,  apart  from  abundant  extraneous  tesli- 
tnony,  prove  in  ibe  pluine&t  manner  tbat  their  answers  amount 
to  nowoie  iban  an  rxprrssion  of  the  preference  of  the  United 
Irish  leaders  for  invasion  as  distinguished  from  insurreetion. 
That  preference,  it  is  well  known,  wn»  uniformly  eshibiled  bj 
the  Dublin  lenders,  whoienon/wwuHiuji  had  in  I7y 7  prevented  the 
risinp;  for  which  the  Ulster  lenders  w<--re  prepared,  and  who  bad 
the  efTfonlery  in  their  examiniilions  to  avow  this  preference  on 
the  ground  that  un  invasion  would  be  the  more  humane  method 
of  the  two. 


■  If  I  iiiiufiiued,*  said  Emmet.  '  that  an  inmrractioa  eonld 
succeeded  without  a  groat  doal  of  »a6to  of  blood  and  time,  I  slioold 
bavi>  preferred  it  to  an  invasion,  as  it  would  not  have  exi>oiJ!(sI  ns  to 
the  chance  of  contributions  being  loquircd  hy  a  furei^ju  force;  but 
aa  I  did  not  think  so.  and  an  I  was  ctTtain  an  invasion  wi>uld 
anooeed  speedily,  and  without  miirh  i^trngglo,  I  prefurrcd  il,  even  at 
tbo  baisard  of  that  iaconvoDionco  which  no  took  every  poina 
prevent.' 


McNevin's  evidence  was  to  the  like  effect.  Asked  what  h» 
prevented  the  rising  in  ihe  north  from  taking  place  in  1797, 
he  answered  that  tbc  Ulster  men  desisted  in  consequence  of 
assurances  of  immediate  succour  from  France  and  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  unwisdom  of  giving  England  an  advantage 
by  beginning  before  the  army  of  invasion  hiid  arrived.  To 
ibe  cjuestion — 

'If  you    thonglit   you   would  have    succeeded,  yon  would  ha' 
begun?'  ho  Inuikly  ansHcied:  'Most  probably  wo  sWild  ;  at  tfaa: 
same  time,  I  ilu  bound  lo  declare  that  it  was  our  wiiJi  to  net  wi 
Ficu>b  aid,  because  that  would  tend  to  make  the  nTvolutioo  loss 
bloody,  by  delerniiuirg  many  to  join  it  oarly  who,  while  tbc  balance 
of  suceess  was  doubtful,  would  cither  retain  mi  itijiu  ious  ncntrali^, 
or  even  perhaps  opposo  it.' 
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Undi  npitnl  ii  tougbl  to  Im  ma<Iff,  in  popular  versions  of  the 
iuamciion,  of  n  putage  in  tbe  Keport  of  the  Secret  Coin- 
minw  of  lli^S,  in  which  it  was  stated  *that  the  rebelUoa 
nuld  not  hare  broken  oat  as  soon  as  it  did  bad  it  not  beta 
ht  ibe  well-tiin«l  measurn  adopted  by  Government ;'  Mid 
(brthrr,  that  '  from  tbc  vij^orous  and  lammary  rxp<s)icnts 
Ktoncd  to  bj  GoTornmcnt,  and  the  consequent  «xrrli»ni  of 
ihe  military,  the  Iritdcn  found  tbetnsrli'cs  reduced  to  ibi; 
iltcnutive  of  immediate  insurreetion.'  A  phrase  used  by  Loid 
Cutlereagb  in  the  course  of  McNevin's  examination,  'Yos 
acknowledge  the  Union  would  bave  become  stronger  but  foe 
d>e  MMOs  taken  to  make  it  explode,'  is  also  relied  on  as 
cttdence  of  a  dec^laid  plot  to  incite  to  insurrection  n  pcace- 
■l)lr  disposed  ancl  law-abiding  people.  The  colotui  impu- 
dence of  these  complaints  is  almost  ludicrous.  The  contention 
gnrelT  put  forward  appears  to  he  that  Government,  with  lb« 
iafnnnation  it  possesied,  knowing  as  it  did  tbruugh  its  in- 
(ormers,  that  the  Unite<l  Irish  Executive  was  waiting  for  tbc 
npectcd  invasion,  and  patiently  perfecting  its  organisation 
to  tbe  meantime,  should  have  stood  by  with  folded  hands, 
sod  taken  no  steps  to  interfere  with  the  benerolcnt  desire  of 
tie  conspirators  to  effect  a  bloodless  revolution. 

The  evidence  to  which  we  have  adverted  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  rebut  the  feeble  repudiation  of  Emmet  and  his  comrades, 
and  the  langtiage  of  Knox,  in  tbe  preface  from  which  we  have 
a]rea<ly  qunled,  in  no  wise  exaggerates  the  case : — 

'  Xo  fact  can  bo  mora  established  than  that  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  from  the  iaet  moment  of  its  institution,  h&t  beon,  with 
raspect  to  ita  leading  members,  a  band  of  systematic  traitors ;  that 
DO  possible  means  would  have  been  adequate  to  thoir  supprousioa  but 
the  most  nnremilting  coercion,  and  the  most  vigorons  tosiatance; 
and  tliat  notbing  can  bo  more  iu8ol«otly  faleo  than  to  represent  them 
as  having  beon  provoked  into  tmason  by  those  strong  measaroa  on 
the  part  of  tho  UoTVmmcoit,  which  were  then  only  roeortod  to  when 
huth  tbe  commoa  mom  and  oommoti  safety  of  tho  country  irresistibly 
deouoded  thorn.' 

While  the  proved  facts  of  history  forbid  the  acceptance  of 
any  less  harsh  estimate  of  the  actual  motives  and  ulterior  aims 
of  tbe  founders  of  Ibe  movement  tlian  that  which  has  just 
been  quoted,  it  is  of  course  no  less  true  that  the  revolutionary 
fervour  of  the  leaders  was  not  fully  shared  by  all  who  joined 
tbe  ranks  of  the  United  Irish  Society.  Particularly  was  this 
the  case  in  Ulster,  where  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
manifested  themselves  from  the  very  first,  and  where  those, 
whose  sytnpathv  with  Ihe  Koman  Calholics  was  not  promjtted 
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by  a  parely  utiliurliiu  Jesir^  to  use  them  as  a  m«ani  of  i«pan— 
tion  I'roin  Great  Rrilain,  vero  fttr  from  hearty  in  thetr  acceptance's 
of  an  allianeo  which  was  foreign  t'>  nil  the  Irtulitiont  of  Ula(cr^_ 
both  encial   and   rrlifiiout.     And   in  point  nf  fact  it  is  la  tbi^a 
imprrfnct  sympathy  iMttwcrn  thct  hulk  of  the  members  of  ibc^ 
two  sections,  as  (Iittinguish«xl  front  their  leaders,  coupleil  with 
lli«  aUiorrenco  created  in  ProtesUOt  breasts  by  the  excesMts  of 
their  Catholic  allies  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  that  (be  failures 
of  ilie  insurrection  is  to  be  ascribed.     The  various  shades  of  ~" 
Protestant  opinion   in  T_  Ister,  and  the  procett  by  wbicb   the    - 
■Tchement  admirers  of  thcorclicnl  demncracy  nnd  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  converted  into  no  less  vehement  tipholdert  of 
the  Constitution,  have  never  been  better  analyr^d  than  in  some 
early   letters  of   Casllereagb,   written   while    the    future    Chief 
Sceietary  was  still  a  very  young  man,  and  before  he  bad  dis- 
cunted  the  Liborulism  which  ho  has  been  so  fiercely  reviled  for 
deMfting.     Before  referring  to  these  views  it  may  not  be  oat  of 
pl«c«  to  try  to   recall   in   some  detail   the  figure  of  one  who 
played  a  foremost  pan  in   the  Ireland  of  the  KcbclHon,  and 
ptaye«l  it  with  results  so  advantageous   to    Iiis  own    political 
career,  though,  thanks  to  the  relentless  hostility  of  Irish  writers, 
so  unhappy  for  bis  pusthumous  fume. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  few  among  British  statesmen  to  play  a 
more  conspicuoas  part  in  ihe  history  of  the  Empire  than  liut 
which  was  filled  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  Robert 
Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh ;  and,  of  those  few,  still  fewer 
have  left  as  enduring  a  mark  on  both  the  domestic  constitution 
and  the  external  relations  of  Great  Britain.  Vet  in  the  whole 
roll  of  British  ministers  none  has  been  less  fortunate  in  mpcct 
of  posthumous  fame.  For  the  greater  part  of  bis  career 
CasUereagb  , occupied,  first  in  College  Green  and  afterwards 
ftt  Westminster,  the  most  eminent  parliamentary  position. 
It  has  been  tbo  lot  of  no  other  statesman  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Pnrliatnents  of  two  kingdoms  ;  and 
Cnsllereagb  not  only  commanded  the  allegiance  but  acquired, 
the  cnnficlenm  of  both.  Of  his  career  in  Dublin  Lord  Corn-^ 
wnllis  writes  in  1800,  that  <he  has  improved  so  much  as  ft^ 
spi-.iker  as  (o  become  nearly  master  of  the  House  of  Commons,' 
and  tells,  in  language  that  now  sounds  strange,  bow  'the 
gratification  of  national  pride  which  the  Irish  feel  at  tbflH 
prospect  of  his  making  a  figure  in  the  great  political  world  ioM^ 
much  diminished  the  unpopularity  whidi  his  cold  and  distant 
manners  tn  private  society  have  pnHlucetl.'  Of  the  position  he 
occupictl  at  Westminster,  a  |M>lilical  opponent  and  unfriendly 
critic— Earl  Rtissell — wrote,  after  a  parliamentary  experienc^| 
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ofiixty  yt!n%,  ihftt  be  had  nvvcr  known  tvro  men  who  li3<)  mttns 
tn^ueacr  with  llic  House  of  Commons  (han  I^rds  Caillereagh 
and  AItbur|i.  Vet  thnogh  be  was,  with  only  a  brief  in[«Trup- 
tt<iil,  for  twenty  ye%n  a  ministnr  of  thr  first  rank;  though  he 
w-u  the  successful  cumpeliloT  ngainst  the  inoitt  brilliant  poli- 
ticiiQ  of  his  day  for  the  leadership  uf  the  Tory  pnrty  in  the 
X.OWCT  Hotue  ;  and  lhciu|[b,  while  hulding  that  lead  ninlinuously 
for  leu  years  in  the  fac«  of  a  forniidable  opposition,  he  was 
X-ht  chosen  rrprctentatire  of  Great  Britain  at  Congresses  which 
sniled  the  map  of  Kuropc,  Castlcrcagh's  name  scarcely  counts 
amoo^  the  ^rent  names  that  stand  ns  landmarks  in  the  political 
biiiory  of  the  nineteenth  (xrntary, 

Tbe  oonp«rative  ubiivion  into  which  the  reputation  and 
snticcs  of  Cnstlereagh  have  fallen  in  Great  Hritnin  is  rcmork- 
»btr,  bat  it  is  not  ineiplicuble.  l-'or  though  a  great  parly* 
Iwiier,  and  a  great  executive  minister,  be  was  never,  an<l  never 
maved  to  be,  a  teacher  of  men,  nor  one  who  knew  bow  to 
lioipregnate  an  old  party  with  a  modern  spirit,  as  Canning  and 
Dioaeii  at  different  epochs  Iiave  known  bow  to  do.  Neither 
*M  then)  about  him  that  subtle  prrxmal  magnetism  which 
(oanDnicales  itself  to  other  and  upixxite  natures,  intpiring  a 
Jiiilowing,  in  spite  of  itself,  with  the  spirit  of  its  leader.  Nor, 
ipin,  had  he  the  animation,  the  daring,  the  itan  which  enables 
i  Knpcrt  of  Debate,  at  the  bead  of  an  enibusiajlic  minority,  to 
eury  and  for  a  time  to  hohl  the  citadels  of  the  majority.  Culd, 
a  his  calm  anil  impcrlurl>ali)e  dignity,  he  cared  little  for  the 
ipplaose  of  bis  assuciati-s.  The  plaudits  of  the  mob  he 
Ji-ipised.  When,  towards  the  dose  of  bis  career,  after  an 
iWnce  of  twenty  years,  be  accompanied  his  sovereign  to 
Dublin  in  1821,  he  was  greeted  in  the  theatre  and  at  the 
Mimsion  House  with  rounds  of  cheering,  the  audience  in  each 
(ue  rising  to  receive  him  ;  while  the  Dublin  mob,  volatile  as 
i!*  Parisian,  in  the  curious  enthusiasm  of  the  royal  visit, 
nsbarrassed  his  movements  in  the  xtrcets  hy  attempting  to 
cliiir  the  contriver  of  (be  Union.  Hut  the  enlliuiiasm  was 
i'^Hime  to  him,  and  bis  comment  is  characteristic.  '  I  am 
.-iiiwn,' he  said, 'as  popular  in  1821  as  unpopular  formerly, 
tiul  with  OB  little  merit  ;  and  of  tbe  two  unpopularity  is  the 
more  convenient  and  gentlemanlike.'  Such  was  his  invariable 
iliitude.  No  one,  inder<!,  knew  better  tbe  imp'>rtance  of 
omciliatory  mann«-rs  ami  a  gracious  demeanour,  and  in  the 
■aOB^ment  of  tlie  House  nl  ('ominous  no  one  has  ever  taken 
jretter  pains  to  attract  conhdenee  by  that  appearance  of 
ilrfcreotiai  consideration  which  is  never  so  captivating  as  when 
itnochsafed  by  superior  to  subordinate.     Uut  this  he  did  as  it 
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were  mccbantf-nllj',  as  inciilcDtal  to  bi>  posilioa  and  with 
certain  ali>»fn«M : — 

'  SUtolf  ia  qaiot,  high-bred  scIf-«Bt«aiii, 
Fair  at)  the  Lovclnco  of  a  Italy's  drcUD,'  * 

be  performeit  all  the  dutin  of  a  leader  thoroughly  aa^ 
eHectively,  but  with  a  lort  of  arittocmtic  n*CTvc  and  ditdaL  in 
which  forbitdc  ilic  intimncy  of  h'*  Mlower*,  while  his  assunr^i 
nonchalnn<:e  ruinmanded  tbeir  ponndeiK^e. 

It  nui}'    bt!   said,    too,  that    Cusik-reagh    was    canspicuoutL^ 
deficiiml  in  certain   cjBalitics  and    talents,  which,  though   nc^l 
essential,  as  manj-  instances  combine  to  prove,  to  a  comiiiandiiK  ^, 
position  in  Parliament,  arc  yet  among  th«  natural  and  apprc^- 
priato  graces  of  a  stnlesmnn.     He  had  neither  wide  reading  nor 
much  general   inform »ti<wi.     He  had   not  the  advantage  of     « 
public-school    (ruining,  and    bis    Uninirsitj  career  had    laM<r*i 
iiille  morv  ihitn  a.  year.     Above  uU  he  was  no  orator.     Thoug'fi 
not  incapable    of   dashes  of  natural    eloquence,  bis    efToits    at 
rhetoric  were  laboured  and  uninteresting.     And  though  he  was 
Always  listened  to  with  the  attention  due  to  a  man  who  si>eaki 
with  knowledge,  authority,  and   native  good   sense,  his  extra- 
ordinary metnphors  and   his   Irish   bulls   long  provided   topics 
and  targets    for    the    sarcasm   of  j>olitical    opponents   and    l!ic 
satire    of    party  wits.      Brougham's    description    of    him    u 
incapable  of  uttering  two  sentences  of    anything    but    in   the 
meanest  manner  and  in   the   most   wretched   language,  is  of 
course  a  malicious  exaggeration  of  this  defect ;  and  (ireville,  a 
more  impartial,  and   far  from  good-natured  critic,   avert  that 
drepitc     the     ridicule     whidi     bis    extraordinary    phraseologj 
exposed  him  to,  he  never  spoke  ill,  and  always  left  much  to  hu 
opponi-nts     to    answer.       liut    iMoore     was    only    quoting    hi 
ipnuaima  verba  when  he  made  Phil  Fudge  address  Castlcreaj 
thus : — 

'  Whore  (still  to  uso  your  Lordsbip'«  tropea) 

The  level  of  obodiem^  slopes 

Upwards  and  downHftrds,  us  tlii;  stmam 

Of  hydra-facliou  kicks  tlia  beam." 

A  speaker  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  absurdities  might 
unfairly  be  dcscribe<l  as  a  '  Maiaprop  Cicero.'  f 

Despite    these    defects,  however,  the  tendency    has    lattert^ 
been  towards  a  juster  estimate  of  the  character,  capacity,  and 

■  Bulk-m  LyttOD'a '  SU  Slophon'*.' 

t  C«iitlerMK)r«  well-knowu  •ntnwt}'  to  tlie  pountrr  smtlfmeo  'not  to  turn 
tlicir  im:k*  ujivii  theuselTM'  is  smonj;  tliu  luoft  fatftvl  ei«iDpk«  of  an  tiish 
buU, 
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^nieet  of  Casllrrcngli.  The  exertions  of  his  biograplier  and 
rf  (he  tilitor  of  hit  piaprrs  lUd  lictlc  at  first  to  jmpwve  hi» 
'Vpnbition,  and  in<ir<:d  hi*  f^tmr  wits  rather  obiRured  than 
■erred  b_v  the  epistolnrj-  pjrnmid  which  the  devutina  of  bis 
btWber  erected  on  bis  grave.  The  '  .Memoirs  and  Correspon- 
ieacB '  were  too  staid  aod  massire  to  be  iolereitin^;  to  con- 
temporaries  who  desired  the  personalities  and  anircdotM  which 
mftkc  biography  acceptable.  But,  like  the  pyramids,  these 
memorials  have  gained  in  interest  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
bare  become,  at  a  distance  of  nigh  three  qDartcrs  of  a  OMitury, 
part  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  Fram  them  the  student  may 
judge  of  the  capacity  and  eliaracter  which  early  won  llie  friend- 
ship of  Welliagton  and  the  confidence  of  Pitt.  Tried  by  the 
lest  of  time  and  by  comparison  with  more  showy,  bat  Ins  cool 
tnd  rcsolate  contemporaries,  Cattlerca);h  is  beginning;  to  take 
Ilia  proper  place  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  a  people  who 
ue  learning  to  recognize  how,  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  its  fate, 
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'  Far  oiida  in  Pitt'a  deep  thought 
By  liim,  if  ruddy,  wi-ro  «jeurely  wrougbl.' 


In  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  it  is  still  other- 
vise.  In  Ireland  bis  memory  is  not  forgotten;  and  in  the 
popalar  estimate  of  his  character  there  has  been  no  fluctuation. 
There  the  name  of  Castlereagh  has  been  execrated  for  a  century 
with  a  gniformiiy  of  unalloyetl  obloquy,  'The  irreconcilable 
passion  of  unchangeable  hate,'  which,  in  the  language  of  a 
modern  patriot,  it  the  feeling  with  which  the  majority  of  Irish- 
men regard  Eiiglartd,  describes  without  much  exaggeration  the 
attitude  of  Ireland  towards  the  sialesman  who  suppressed  the 
Rebellion  and  carried  the  Union.  I^ven  now,  in  hii  native 
land,  the  character  of  Castlereagh  continues  to  be  aisailrd  with 
all  (hat  wealth  of  vilopcrRlion  which  is  never  to  lavished  by 
Irishmen  at  when  it  is  emptoycil  lo  blacken  the  reputation  of 

I  one  of  their  own  countrymen  of  an  opposite  political  faction. 
To  Ihem  Castlereagh  is,  in  Ityron's  language — 
I  '  A  wrbleh  uevcr  named  bat  witJi  cnises  au<I  je«rs.* 

O'Coonell  described  him  as  the  .'Vsiniiin  of  hit  country.     Moore 
suits,  as  he  addressi^s  Knglaiid,  in  '  The  I'udge  Family  ' — 

'That  'twas  an  Irinh  Load,  an  IrUli  hrart 
Vado  Ibeo  thu  tiUVa  and  tsraittied  thing  ihoii  art,' 

IB(1  speaks  of  the  *  worst  infections  '  of  his  country  as  *  all  con- 
ated  in  him.'     FZnglish  poets  writing  under  Irish  inspiration 
ire,  if  poMible,  even  more  screro  t — 
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^H  '  X  net  Morder  on  his  way, 

^^M  lie  had  a  mask  Uku  ('aattereagb,* 

^^nid  Shelley  in  hii  *  Muquv  »(  Anarch^'.'  Litter  wriUrs  in  bis^ 
owo  coODlr}'  have  compared  him  to  Robetpierre,  '  wboie 
mrmorr  huA  about  it  the  faint  and  kickeniiiit  smell  of  hot 
bl<iod.'  Thrte  ppilbeia,  and  a  score  of  others  equatlj*  uncom- 
plimcntnr}',  have  cautcd  Castlciea^h  to  asiumc  in  the  popular 
tntnginntion  (he  likcnesi  of  some  fiend,  filled  with  a  blood- 
thirit^  nniminiiy  to  his  oountrymcm,  and  gloating  orer  tlie 
desradatiun  and  misfortunes  be  had  himself  contributed  to 
inHict  upon  lurr.  Vet,  avoording  (o  the  universal  testimony  of 
those  who  aded  with  him  in  public,  and  were  iDlimaic  with 
him  in  private,  no  estimate  was  further  from  the  truth. 

The  gentler  estimate  of  Itiili   patriots  who  knew  the  man, 
is  entirelr  forgotten  or  ignored.     No  doubt  Castlercagh  was, 
in    the  langtu^e   of  Brougham,   'a  bold,    fearless    man,  brave 
politicall}*  as  well    as   personally,    who    went    straight    to    his 
point.'     And  that  point  was,  tn  the   lirst  great  episode  of  his 
j;     career,   the    destruction    of   what    are    called    the    liberties    of 
I     Ireland.     Much  may  im  that  aecount  !>e  forgiven  to  the  indig- 
nant feelings  of  anient  patriots,  who  may   be  excused  for  an 
inability  to  ae«  in  the  deatroyer  of  their  political  temples  and 
I      the  gods  they  adored,  anything  but  a  ferocious  iconoclast.      Vet 
I     it  is    scarcely    permissible  for  eren  the  enthusiasm  of  angry 
I     patriotism  to  ignore  the  dispaastonate  testimony  of  Cattlenntgh's 
{lolitical  antagonists,  and  of  Irish  patriot  leaders.     When  he  is 
Accused  of  having  provoked  the  Kebellion  in  order  to  put  it 
down,    it    is    fair    to    rememl>er  that    his    persistent  detractor, 
Brougham,  has  not  only  acquitted  him   of  the  charge,  but  has 
declared  that  Castlereagb  set  himself  in  opposition  to  thosu  wboj 
procured  the  retirement  of  Abercromby,  and  tried  to  drive  not 
Corowallis,  as  too  humane  in  (heir  treatment  of  a  treasonable 
eonspiraey.      When  he  is  charged  with  the  petty  jealousy  of  great 
nalriois,  it  is  nut  to  he  forgotten  that  he  prevented  the  insertion 
j      in    the    Report    of   the    Set-rei    Cinnmittee    of    the    House    of 
I     Commons  on  (be  Rebellion,   of  j>assages  tending  to  implicate 
Gratlan  in  the  United    Irish   conspiracy.     Ann   when    he   is 
represented  as    ruthlessly  trampling  on  the  religious  liberties 
of  his  countrymen,  let  it  bo  remembered  that  be  was  through- 

Ioul    his   career,    and    often    in    cir(nimstnn<«s   when    advocacy 
of  the  cause    was    disadvantageous  to  his  own    pntspects,  (he 
I     steady  friend  of  Cnthnlic  Kmiinci[>.ition.     The  statesman  who, 
even  after  he  joine*t  the  Cioverntnent,  retained  the  affection  of 
I    Cbariemont,  cannot  have  been    by  nature  either  a  brute  or  a 
^^lain.     And  no  Irishman  can  refuse  to  Ueai^en  to  the  testimony  i 
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n  lrbi4^tl  tbe  ilyiof  Graltan  pronounced  a  eulogj  itlmost  as 
''ijfh  as.  and  not  I«M  touchiDji;  than,  Johnion's  tribnte  (o  Gold- 
•mith— '  Don't  be  hard  on  Caitlcrcagh  ;  he  Iotm  his  country. ' 

Mnch  light  it  thrown  upon  the  rvolution  of  political  opininn 
among  tbe  Irish  aristocracjr  and  upper  classes  in  tbe  closing 
vears  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Intloiring  tlie  early  career  of 
Ciutlereagh.  It  inar>  therefore,  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at 
tbe  circuin dances  of  his  origin,  and  the  state  of  tbe  political 
atmosphere  by  which  he  was  surrounded  when  in  1790  he  first 
entered  tbe  Irish  Parliament  as  member  for  the  county  Down. 

(be    father  of  the  future  Minister,  Kobcrl  Stewart,  of  Mnnnt 
p«s«Qt,  now  Mount  Stewart,  in  tbe  county  Down,  was  himself 
r  many  years  the  representative  of  the  county  in  which  hli 
property  was  situated.     Identifying  himself  with  tbe  popular  or 
Whig  interest,  in  upposition  to  the  great  family  of  the  Down- 
sUirest    tbe  elder  Stewart  hnd,   by   the  year  17t)9,  acquired   a 
character  for  integrity  and  independence  which  was  not  forfeited 
wben,  baring  increased  bis  imjMrlunco  by  aristocratic  alliances, 
be  was  raised  to  tbe  peerage  as  Daron  Londondrrry,  probably 
throngh  the  influence  of  Lord  Camden,  the  father  of  his  second 
wife.      He  was  the  friend  attd  colleague  of  Charlemont,  in  whose 
autobiography  Stewart  is  mentioned  as  '  a  gentleman  of  the  beet 
character  and  most  patriotic,'  and  was  also  an  active  supporter 
of  tbe   Volunteer  movement,    rrprcsrnting   hi*    county  in   tbe 
Convention  of  1 7ti3.     The   first  of  two  great  matches  by  which 
Robert  Stewart  accelerated  his  rise  to  emimtnce  was  hit  manuge 
with  Sarah  Frances,  daoghler  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
Of  this  union  Csstlereagh  was  the  eldest  son.     Lady  Sarah  died 
white  he  was  still  a  mere  child;    but  she  left  her  son  the   in- 
beritance  of  the  stately  grace  of  the  Seymours,  and  of  the  reatur«!s 
and  presence  which  Lawrence  was  proud  to  paint,  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  a  family  relationship  which  powerfully  aided  him 
in  hit  political  career.     The  second  wife  of  Robert  Stewart  was 
the  means  of  instituting  a  connexion  of  even  greater  value  ta 
ber  stepson.     Lady   I'Vances  Pratt   was   the  daughter  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Camden,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Pitt,  and  wat 
the  sister  of  the  Viceroy  under  whi>ni   Cottlereagh  first  served 
u  Chief  Secretary. 

It  was  thus,  as  (be  heir  of  a  nobleman  of  property  and  high 
station,  and  as  a  popular  young  country  gentleman,  that  in  the 
year  1790Castlercagh  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  thcrvprc- 
tentaiioa  of  his  native  county,  as  the  advocate  of  reform. 
The  interest  of  Lord  Downshirr  had  long  been  supreme  in  the 
county.  But  the  young  candidate  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  remnant  of  the  \'ulunlecrt,  and  the  growing  prosperity  of 
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the  linen  manuracture  had  Inniled  to  rvtluce  the  importance  i 
ihnpuiclv  tKriti>Tiai  intiueiKv.  On  liii  canrau  he  wu  received 
with  a  conlinlit)'  wblfli  wns  kiadltd  into  enthusiasm  hy  bis 
strong  expression  of  aliacbment  to  lUi-  liberty  of  hi«  country,  hit 
ardour  for  reform,  and  his  solemn  declarations  that,  if  returned, 
*  he  would  use  all  his  exertions  to  attain  it.'  The  effect  pro- 
ducc<l,  as  well  by  his  icntimcnts  as  by  the  spirit  with  which 
he  prosecuted  his  cnnvaii,  was  tuch  that  it  wns  estimated 
that,  hikd  the  freeholders  been  left  to  an  unbiassed  choiiv, 
nine-tenths  of  them  would  have  votml  in  favour  of  the  youaf 
Whig  pnlriut.  But  Cuittlereugh  wus  attaekiog  in  the  fainilr 
stron^cbold  the  Influence  of  one  of  the  most  powerfiJ  peers  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  only  after  a  contest  of  forty-two  days,  and 
at  an  expense  of  60,000/.,  thai,  supported  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers,  be  won  the  day.  m 

Citstlereagb's  intimate  corrcspomlence  with  liis  brother,  thef 
thinl  .MaiiiuiB  of  Londonderry,  the  main  nulhortcy  fur  the  facts 
of  bis  earlier  career,  was  lost  while  on  lis  way  to  India,  where 
Bishop  Turner,  of  Calcutta,  had  undertaken  to  write  a  bii^ 
grapby.  Comequenlly  little  record  remains  of  bim  for  the 
years  that  elapsed  between  bis  return  to  Parliament  and  bis 
appointment  as  Minister.  But  a  few  letters  of  importance 
survive  which  throw  a  strong  I's'"*  "'>'  merely  upon  the 
devrliipitirnt  of  Ciistlcrcftgh's  opinions,  but  upon  the  state  of 
parties  and  [xilitic-s  in  Ireland  at  the  period.  Shortly  after 
bis  entrance  upon  public  life  Caitlereagh  proceeded  to  the 
Continent,  and  in  1791  spent  several  months  in  France.  In 
couple  of  valuable  letters,  addressed  to  the  old  Lord  Cawden, 
he  gives  ua  the  impressions  of  a  young  Whig  aristocrat 
Frnnce  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Whiit  he  then  saw^ 
accounts,  in  all  probability,  for  the  changes  of  opinion  which 
followed  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  much  older  Burke, 
from  a  near  view  of  the  Revolution  in  action,  and  of  the 
second  National  Assembly.  Writing  under  date,  November 
lllh,  17'Jt,  he  destrribes  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  details  the  results  of  his  observation 
in  travelling  from  Spa  to  Parts  with  an  insight  remarkable 
in  a  man  of  only  two-and -twenty.  The  drift  o(  his  comments 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  paragraphs : — 

*  From   what   I  have  said  you   will    not  rank    me    amoug 
admirors  of  tho  Freuoh  Revolution  as  the  uublust  work  of  hni 
intogrity  and   hmuuu  wisdom.      I   rL-ollj   urn  rnit.      I  didoi>T«r 
what  thiiy  have  donu  mui-b  to  ajijirovo,  and  much  lo  eonderan. 
OS  strongly  a«  any  man  that  on  citsiiutial  change  was  Beoenatj  tar 
tbo  happiuoEE  and  for  the  dignity  of  a  grent  people  long  in  a  slate 
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uf  degtadation  ...  If  I  could  do  it  irithtitit  •e«u!tig  to  a])provu  Uio 
jvineiplw  ptofeaeod  b/  tbeir  leaden,  i>riiuuplc«  irhiuli  I  Hltoll  ever 
Mfkdema  w  tnnoltnoiu  pedftntr;,  tendlnR  direutly  to  luiaettla 
([aTwnmeDt  aod  iDeffoctaa)  in  its  creation,  I  alioold  uu  all  DciAsiona 
vonllipuid  appland  the  foeliog  irbicli  led  the  way  tu  tkid  uujiumllokd 
change.* 

In  the  uioe  letter,  ipeaking  of  Ireland,  tic  observrf  :  — 

_  *  Your  tdand  (Orest  Britain),  tbaok  God,  tu  trauriuil.  happy  and 

eoiit«Dted.    The  attiiatioii  at  oura  ia  more  preoariooa.     I  am  iuclioorl 

to  think  it  will  not  kntg  retDain  aa  it  ia.     The  gorenmient  of  it  I  do 

act  like^  hot  1  prefer  it  to  a  revolution,     lliere  ia  great  room  and 

nocoaaity  for  amendmont,  and  our  connexion  would  not  be  wt»k«ncd 

bj  it    Tbe  people  be^n  to  grow  ve^ry  impatient,  the  abuei?«  arc 

oomiilerable,  and  tb<>ir  woigtit  nothing.     The  Catliolics  arc  calling 

for  fancipatiOD.     I  dread  a  colliaion  between  them  and  the  diK- 

taiifBed  Proteetanta.    If  tamnlt  then  ahonld  ariac,  it  will  bo  difficult 

Vi  Mtablisb  the  GovemmcJit  aftcrwamls  to  their  excluaioo.     I  iiin 

•ftaid  reform  «ill  bo  pootponcd  until  it  is  too  late;    and  what  I 

l«itic«lar)y  taiMDt  U,  that  in    Ireland  thoBo   moderato  charactura 

Ivhowiab  to  oppoao  popular  Tiolonee,  and  to  employ  their  weight  in 
i<r[na(ingtnmaltiK>n«  innovation,  faaveiiot  good  groundit  to  atand  on.' 
Fifwen  uionchs  Uter,  January  2r>th,  17D3,  writing  to  the  samr 
«f/Mpoodent,  he  nolea  buw  tbe  idea  of  reform  bad  gained 
timi([tb,  and  that  '  it  is  supported  by  those  immediately  in- 
ItKMcd  in  reaiiling  it,  1  mean  the  great  boToUjjh  proprietors,' 
who  were  dnirnus,  iincc  reform  was  inevitable,  to  elTect  tt 
iheoMelrcf,  r«thcr  than  allow  it  to  fall  into  other  bands. 

'Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Lord  C,  you  mual  change  your 
Ifslom  with  rtapcci  to  Ireland ;  thoro  is  no  alternativo,  now  her 
indmndcDOO  is  admitted,  bnt  to  govern  by  roaaon,  or  to  unito  hor 
t>  Groat  Britain  by  forco.  A  governmont  of  gross  corruption.  ni> 
hager  «  goTcramcDt  «f  inflnoncu— vxtingiiishing  every  potnibility 
<f  mlianoiilBry  antbority — -viiil  be  no  longer  quietly  codurvd. 
Bna  the  opinions  of  thoiw  whoso  daily  bnwd  is  the  vomiption 
mijlained  of,  agree  tliat  it  would  rciitiiro  loss  force  to  nnitu  tliu  two 
Ua^mH  than  to  gnvern  as  heretofore, 

'I  aut  afraid  tbe  qiioiticin  for  your  decision  sow  is,  nut  what 
iatmctiooa  you  should  send  to  Mr.  Hoburt,  but  what  orders  to  my 
Wd  Howe — provided  it  is  your  dctorini nation  tu  rcsint  and  uut 
guide  the  stonu. 

Tour  policy  ton-ards  Ireland  bos  been  temporiKiug.  Yon  have 
ll>4a  it  DoeoMary  for  bur  tu  mit.«  Hystamutieully  an  uu^nerous 
tMaeut  to  oairy  bur  object.  Yuu  buve  iLttumptL-d  Ui  ftuppott  a 
tpiem  whidi  your  firat  ilitlieulty  compela  yuu  to  abatiiloii.  So  far 
tt(e  jou  pnahed  natters,  Uiot  as  landlords  we  h&ve  nu  lunger  any 
BflaeiMW  ID  reatraining  tlte  exeilions  of  our  tenantry  to  offoct  that 
•hick  wo  oumot  seriously  tell  them  dioold  be  desired.* 
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In  almoit  prophetic  langaage  he  obserrei: — 

*  Cloima  are  oonuuf;  from  aU  ranka,  buth  O&tholic  and  ProteafAnb— 
Tbe  ratioiiftl  t>riuuif<k-  appears  ta  be  to  coucettu  what  shall  coQoilial^ 
a  8tifici«iit  number  to  guard  agaiiist  tumult,  acd  at  the  saiue  tia^ 
d06s  Dot  go  lo  dcBti'oy  the  frnuionork  of  thu  couatitatiou.     There 
■ppMrs  to  me  this  stron)^  dititiiictiQu  betwoLii  the  dissfltUfnctioD  <if 
the  tTVu  sccUi,  thnt  the  I'rotestantB  may  be  G':'nciliated  at  the  saiuo 
tiiui-  that  the  coustitutitin  is  improved ',  the  Oalbolios  never  can  by 
an;  couoeBsion  which  must  not  sooner  or  later  tear  doim  the  Chiir^ 
or  make  the  State   their  own.      1  belic've  that  reform  will  eflect 
itself  either  uow  or  in  a  few  ycATs.     If  that  bo  tbo  csm,  attd  ths 
elective  franchise  is  given  to  thnt  body,  a  few  yoais  will  make  three- 
fourths  of  tbo  constituency  of  Ireland  Cntboiics.     Can  n  I'rolcstanI 
enperstracture   long  continue  supported   on   such  a  buo?      Witb      i 
a   reformed  reprcecntntion  and  a  Catholic  ooiistitneooy  most  not      ' 
oveiylhing   sltortly  follow?     Can  the  Protestant  Chnreh  rgmaio  the 
eetabliEbmont   of   a    State  of  which    thoy   do  not   camprim   u     ' 
eighth  part,   which  will  bo  the  case  when  Cathoties  aro  co-cqml 
ia  political  rights?    Yon  observe  that  ne   paint   too  atrongly  the 
dawer    of  ProtcKtant   roKentnient,  and    nndormte   Catbolio  auger. 
Altnongb  inferior  in  tiuniber»,  I  cimeidcr  tbo  Protustoutii  inGnilaly 
the  more  formidable  boily.      They  have  thought  longer  ou  political 
Kiibjecte.   and  are  excited    to  a  higher   pitch   than   the  Catholic*. 
BeeideK,  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  to   appoasc  the  latter  by  any 
cocceKsion  you  are  about  to  make  to  thein.     Nothing  dbort  of  oo- 
cqQal  Hglitti  will  eattflfy  tliein ;  and  tlicse  yini  cannot  yittld  if  yiM 
wiah  to  prcrarve  your  Church  and  State.      Therefore,  though  the 
CalhelicH  muy  hare  cfjual  rights,  they  oaimot  have  ei^ual  enjoy ment*. 
Si-peud  upon  it  they  will  sltugglo  as  much  for  the  practioal  01)^J> 
meut  aH  theydu  nuw  for  tliu  theoretical  privilogeH  of  tbo ooDBlitntioD. 
Tuu  have  mudu  an  unwise  ulHance  with  that  body.     Gm  them  any- 
thing ralhtr  ihuu  the  frauchice,  for  it  forci^s  oveiytlung  elae.     Pro- 
perty will  feebly  resist  ii  principle  BO  powerful.'  ^i 

For  th«sc  Tcatons  Cutlcrcagh  recommended  concession  to  tlll^| 
Ditscntcrs  and  mistancc  to  the  Catholica,  believing  that  the 
nrw-foond  ardour  of  chr  Presbyterians  for  Catbolio  Kmaticipa- 
tion  wonid  soon  coul  once  their  own  grievances  wore  conceded. 
The  Government,  as  we  know,  decided  otherwise  ;  and  from  that 
moment  Casllerengh,  like  Clare,  considered  an  Union  inevitable. 
We  have  dwell  at  length  upon  the  characler  and  opinions 
of  Casllereagh  for  two  reatons.  At  a  time  when  the  jxilicy  of 
the  statesmen  who  ruled  Ireland  ii  the  subject  of  anintated 
indictmcnis,  it  is  not  only  just  that  his  aims  and  actions  should 
lie  fairly  stated,  but  also,  as  we  have  said,  his  career  and  hii 
views  illutlratn  very  vividly  the  lone  and  temper  of  the  govpm- 
ing  classes  in  Ireland  a  century  ago.  For  in  dealing  with  this 
period  o(  Irith  history  it  is  ixcccmmj   \o  teiar.mlteT  what  were 
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t^  domlnaliiig  ideal*,  not  merelv  of  (lie  Iritlt  (if>v«rnment,  but 
"fibe  whole  Iri»h  Hou»e  of  Commoni  without  dittinction  of 
JBnjr,  lo  1799  the  ProiestaDiiiin  of  the  conttitutioa  wat  as 
jBacli  ao  article  of  political  faith  with  all  who  were  conceraed 
k  woTWng  the  tnachtnc  of  Govcrnmont  ai  the  pTedominancr  of 
lie  will  oi  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  Hunse 
ofConxnons  is  nn  nriide  of  poliliail  faith  lo-dny.  Grnttan,  no 
less  than  Castleri-.igh,  Cliarleinont  no  )«s«  than  Clare,  vi«tt^ 
pledged  to  the  mnintenanoe  of  the  conititulion  In  Church  aad 
State,  and  it  is  mninl^  to  this  fact  that  the  revolt  from  the  policy 
nf  libera]  concession  (o  the  Iloman  Catholics  which  followed 
the  excetaes  of  th«  Rebellion  must  be  nllributed. 
It  baa  been  our  object  in  the  foTCfj^oin;;'  puges  rather  to  analyxe 
state  of  Irish  opinion  a  hundred  yean  ago,  and  lo  examine 
influences  which  rontril)«ilc<t  to  produce  the  liehellion, 
to  cpiiomisc  the  history  of  the  insurrection.  No  jgornl 
can  be  served  in  oar  judgment  by  reviving  the  bloody 
Bsemories  of  Scullahogue  and  Wexford  liridge  upon  the  one 
band,  or  the  tortures  of  the  pitch  cap  and  tlie  tidiii|t-school 
Upoa  the  other.  We  should  rejoice  if,  in  celebratinjt  the  ccn- 
tMiarj  of  Uiia  attempt  at  revolution,  the  orgtanizers  of  the  com- 
Demoratioa  would  a^ice  to  confine  their  eulogies  to  tho  person- 
•ges  whose  fi);ures  are  worthy  of  remark,  men  who,  wltalever 
their  errors,  wore  at  any  ralo  not  animated  by  religious  fanaticism. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  rising  itself  prxMluced  not  a  single 
heroic  figure.  Neither  Father  Murphy,  who  ted  tho  Wexfonl 
rebels  to  ttieir  brief  successes,  nor  Hagennl  flarvey,  the  timid 
Protestant  scguire  who  placed  himself  fur  a  few  weeks  nt  the 
bead  of  one  of  tlie  divisions  of  the  rebel  army,  can  be  styled 
»  great  leader  or  even  a  picturesque  figure.  The  rising  in 
Mayo,  notable  as  it  was  for  the  successes  achieved  over  the 
Inperial  troops,  was  less  an  insurrection  than  an  inration ;  and, 
u  Mr.  Grihayi-dofT  has  pointed  out,  tho  military  honours  of 
ciiat  conflict  belong  entirely  to  Humbert  and  the  c<ildiers  nf 
France.  The  really  striking  figures  on  the  populnr  tide  are  the 
figures  of  the  United  Irish  leaders,  Wolfe  Tonennd  Lnrd  K<lwanl 
Fitzgerald,  the  Ltnmets  and  the  bmthers  Shearei,  men  who  had 
M  little  nation  of  a  Catholic  rebellion,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  was  understood  by  Father  Murphy,  as  they  had  of  estab- 
hduag  Alahomeianism ,  to  use  the  language  of  McNeven,  one 
if  the  United  Irish  Executire,  in  his  answers  before  the  Com- 
oiiitec  of  ihc  House  of  Lords.  Those  who  would  commemorate 
■lie  Rebellion  as  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Ireland  as 
sRamta  Catholic  Irelani)  entirely  mistake  both  Ut  oiVg^n  tsn^ 
■v>'*  objects,  and  aitribate  to  the  tetuJen  of  ihc  movement  i'w^% 
^1 
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ami  oplnmiu  whirli  it  it  plain  ihiit  not  one  nmong;  ihe  Mrlitr 
Uniuril  irithmrn  ever  for  a  momciH  rnlertaioed. 

If,  Bgain,  tlin  <romiRcmnmtiv(!  <rcl«'l>rntion  niitv  Wing  arranged 
in  Ireland  ii  re|tn-seal«-il  u  indionin^  the  routed  and  irrccon- 
ciUble  ftvenion  of  Irisliinen  to  Englith  rule,  let  it  be 
rememberal  that  of  tb«  f^tietancu  in  which  lh«  Kcbcllion 
originatMl  not  one  now  remains.  The  Statute  Book  of  tbe 
United  Kinj^om  hns  been  pureed  of  rvcry  civil  nnd  cuinm<?TL-ial 
disability  of  wliich  United  Iriihincn  of  Ulslrr  complaintKl,  and 
of  mom  than  nil  ihi?  incqunlitipE  ngaintt  which  Irtsli  Ciitbolics  in 
17',I6  ever  thought  of  prot»ting.  In  bit  valuable  work  entitled 
*  Fifty  Years  of  Coac«nioni  to  Ireland,*  Mr.  Uarry  O'Brien  has 
emunenled  the  various  disabilities  under  which,  in  respect  of 
the  ai^raiian,  the  religious,  the  educuiiooal,  the  parliaineiitary, 
the  poor-law  and  the  municipal  sysiemi.  one  class  or  another  in 
Ireland  has  from  time  to  lime,  during  the  last  half-ceotury, 
believed  itself  to  labour.  Some  of  these  have  not  yet,  inden-d, 
been  finally  settled ;  but  this  at  any  rate  it  certain,  that  not  one 
among  the  quetttont  which  now  agitate  Ireland  dates  back  to 
the  period  of  the  Kebellion,  nor  does  a  single  item  in  tbe 
programme  of  the  United  Irishmen  remain  unaccomplished, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  separation.  The  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  men  of  '^H  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  the 
stntrmrnt  of  a  single  wrong  that  England  has  suffered  to  remai 
unremedird.  If  ii  is  alleged  that  the  failure  in  cimciliate  rei 
Ireland  is  due  not  to  much  to  the  lack  of  healing  measures  as 
delay  which  lias  occurrctl  in  passing  them,  or  to  the  ungracioi 
aad  reluctant  manner  in  which,  it  is  alleged,  they  bare  beei 
conceded,  may  it  not  fairly  be  en(|uired  to  what  it  due  t 
conversion  of  the  once  rebel  north  to  ardent  loyalty  to 
connexion?  No  legislative  distinctions  bare  been  n 
bettrct^n  the  treatment  of  Ulster  and  that  of  the  rest  of  IreUi 
If  the  dcsonndania  of  the  men  who  drank  the  memoir  of  O: 
and  fought  upon  the  field  of  Antrim  and  Ballioahinch 
now,  like  the  descendants  of  the  I'mtestant  United  Irishmen 
Dublin  and  the  south,  warmly  attached  to  the  connexion  wi 
Great  Britain,  while  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  and  Catholii 
elements  in  the  Irish  Union  remain  inveteralely  opposed  to  (hat 
connexion,  the  difference  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  racial 
antagonism,  to  which  Great  Britain  it  no  more  likely  to 
surrender  to-daj  than  she  has  been  at  any  period  during  ibe 
seven  t^nturies  through  which,  to  the  disadvantage  of  botb 
kingdoms,  it  has  unhappily  prevailed. 
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^HT.  III. — 1.  Phii<uopU>/  of  Theism,  being  tlie  Oiffonl  LncturM 
iJcliverc*)  before  tlie  Univenitjr  of  Edioburgli  id  liil)4-5. 
Fir»t  Sf^riw.  By  Aleiauder  Campbell  Fr&ser,  LL.D.,  Hon. 
n.C.L.  Oxford,  Emeiilus  Professor  of  Lojfic  and  Metn- 
phyiics  in  the  UnivorBity  of  Edinburgb.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1895. 

,  Pkilotopbi/  of  Theitm.  Second  Serins.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1896. 
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I'^HE  Unireraitj  of  Edinburgh  wms  well  advised  in  nnpoint- 

iag  (o  its  GilTonl  Lectureship  the  editor  of  Berketej^  and 

i^Ice.     It  is  foTtj'-ane  vears  since  Professor  (.^mpbell  Frncer 

succc«dn<l  tn  the  chair  of  Sir  VVilliun   Hamilton;  it  is  quite 

half  a  century  since  be  began  to  teach  phi!o»oph_v  in  Edinhui^b 

»nd  iM^an  alio  to  be  known  to  the  philosoptiiciil  world  by  his 

articles  in   the  then  active  *  North  British  Review.'     For  fifty 

vears   Professor  Fnuer   hat  maintained  the  best   traditions    of 

Scottish  philosophy,  with,  it  may  perhaps  l>c  added,  a  wider 

intellectual    horizon  and   more  catholic    sympathies    than    dis* 

tinguished     the    earlier    representatives    of   the  school.       His 

editorial  Inlwurt,  in  which  historical  interest  and  literary  skill 

ue  aptly  combined  with   philosophical  insight,  have  enriched 

the  world  with  classical  editions  of  two  of  our  greatest  English 

thinkers.     But  the   time  thus  ungrudgingly   and   congonially 

spent  has  had  the  natural  eRect  of  limiting  Professor  Eraser's 

original  contributions  to  philosophy.     If  exception  is  ma<Ifl  of 

his  early  essays,  hi*  mature  views  on  the  perennial  problems  of 

human  thought  have  hitherto  found  little  more  than  incidental 

expression   in    the    prolegomeua  and  notes  to  his   editions    of 

I»cl(e  and  Berkeley,  and  in  the  ezpoiilory  and  critical  chapters 

^_  in  his  biograpbies  of  these  philosophers.     But  be  has  now  us«d 

^■the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  Gifibrd    Lectureship   to 

^Vgive  to  the  world,  in  outline  at  least,  the  ro4u!t  of  his  lifelong 

^P  neditfttiont  on  the  greatest  of  all  themes. 

The  first  vnlumeof  his  '  Philosophy  of  Theism  '  discusses,  with 
the  aid  of  historical  examples,  the  chief  types  of  theory  that  have 
been  advanced  a*  to  the  nature  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the 
world  of  men  and  things,  thus  illuminating  by  comparison  and 
contnut  the  'moral  faith'  in  which  the  author  finally  lesta,  as 
the  only  tenable  solution  of  the  problem  from  the  human  point 
of  view.  The  second  volume,  in  more  directly  systematic  form, 
tjaborates  the  grounds  on  which  this  theiillr  interpretation  of  the 
onircrsc  rests,  and  deals  in  the  concluding  lectures,  in  a  striking 
way,  will*  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  existence  ot  fviWa  w. 
divine  oo'ivene,     Tbe  two  volamn  taken  togctlier, ticcotiVn^  \o 
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their  author's  intcntiaD,  rs  a  continuous  pircc  of  ri^uoning,  fortn 
a  notable  and  n  very  timrjy  cnntribulton  to  pliiliisophicid  and 
religinuE  thought.     While  handling  hii  subjtc:t  with  all  the  know-  ^ 
\ctigc  and  Rsourcet  of  the  professional  philosopher.  Professor  fl 
Frnser  has  been  singularly  successful  in  lifting  the  art^ument  ^ 
out  of  the  lech nicali tics  of  the  schools  into  a  larger  and  tnorv 
intensely  bumaD  atmotphcre.     Refusing  to  be  led  away  into  the 
discussion    of   side    issues  or  (he  quest    of    merely  dialccticid 
triumphs,  he  holds  up  before  the  rrnder  the  fundamental  issues 
of  speculative  thought  with  a  quiet  pnraistcncc  and  a  breadth 
of   handling  that  become  exceedingly   impreHire.      There  is 
also,  it  may  be  added,  an  air  of  reality  about  the  discussion 
which   is  not  always  present  in  academic  dissertations.     The 
question  is  to  the  lecturer  a   supremely  practical  one,  and  ono 
ibal  touches  every  department  of  human  thought  and  action  1 — 

'  le  our  enviriinmutit  eKMCQltally  iihyHienl  nn<I  con-moral,  or  is  it 
ultimately  moral,  spiritual,  and  dirmu  ?  !■  thu  maintenanoo  of  the 
bodily  orgaiittfui  the  oiiudtLiuu  and  muaxura  of  the  eontinnaaoe  of 
ench  mail's  cuusiiious  aud  peri.'ij>i(uit  muml  pursonality  P  Them  two 
final  questions  iiuilurliu  liumau  life.' 

So  he  states  the  alternatives  in  the  unpretentious  but  interesting 
Preface  to  the  second  volume. 

'  I  think  it  may  bo  grautvd,'  he  Bays  olsewherc,  '  that  tho  cOO- 
caption  of  tho  liual  iiieaiiiuc  aud  purpimu  of  tifv  that  is  (oooBdonslj 
or  nnconiwiouiily)  udopled  lu  fact  l>y  tinch  maii,  mainly  do' 
what  that  mau  in,  and  what  ho  do<!S.'    (I.  S4.) 


I 
I 


iatoRuw^^ 
I  accent  o^^ 


And  throughout  his  discussion  there  is  perceptible  an 
iotiuiale  personal  conviction  and  a  certain  indefinable  sense  of 
ripeness  which  adds  indefinitely  to  its  interest  and  importance. 
But  the  nature  of  tlie  argument  and  the  conclusion  reached 
»tt  alio  significant,  as  enabling  the  reader  to  estimate  the  drift 
of  spiritual  or  theistic  philosophy  at  the  present  time.  Along 
with  Dr.  Mnrtineau,  Professor  Frascr  is  the  most  eminent 
living  representative  of  the  spirilunl  tradition  in  Hritisb 
Philosophy,  as  that  is  found  in  Locke  and  Berkeley,  no  less 
than  in  Coleridge  or  in  Keid  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  And 
while  the  campaign  against  our  native  growth  of  empiricism 
and  agnosticism  has  been  mainly  conducted  during  the  last 
thirty  years  by  thinkers  of  the  so-called  Neo-llegelian  School, 
who  have  submitted  themselves  perhaps  too  exclusively  to 
German  mastert,  these  writi-rs  have  shown  themselves  Btionger 
in  criticism  than  in  construction  ;  and  the  absolute  idealism 
which  they  propose  to  prove  by  absolutely  cogent  dnmonstra- 
u'oa  has  Meemcd  to  many  to  prornVw   moie  tkan  it  actually 
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rlorms  for  the  ipiritaal  ialcrcsti  of  manbiiKl.  Be  tbat  »t  it 
oi)'— and  it  would  he  ungracious  to  deprrcialr  the  work  of 
men  like  Green  and  Or.  Cainl — a  ■portal  interest  and  impor- 
Uace  attaches  to  the  concliitions  of  n  thinker  whosm  methods  and 
remit)  un  not  all  in:ule  in  Oeimanv,  one  who  approaches  the 
q^Mtion  in  an  iniiependent  and  characteristic  wnv,  tuii)  whose 
Etaeni  habit  of  thought  it  pc^rhaps  more  in  harmonv  with  thi; 
moderation  and  caution  of  our  national  spirit.  It  mny  he  that 
froCHMn'  Eraser's  position,  aa  be  hints,  might  not  differ  gmily 
rrom  what  he  calls  *  Ilegelianism  humnnize<l,'  hnt  in  any  caM 
campftrison  between  the  two  points  of  ricw  must  be  instructive, 
In  the  saggcsttve  >nd  ctoselj-  parked  chapter  with  which  he 
concluded  the  sketch  of  Berkeley  in  Blackwood's  l^iilotophical 
Cluiict  sixteen  vears  a^>,  I'rofessor  I'Vatter  hat)  already  indi- 
rated  'a  pliilosiipbv  grounded  on  Faith'  as  in  hit  judgment 
liic  Irue  via  media  between  an  a;;nosticism  which  would  limit 
Iinowledfce  to  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  an  absolute  idealism 
n  gnosticiam  (u  be  proposed  to  call  it  hj  wa^-  of  contrast) 
*liich  'fcems  to  claim  lui  attainable  philosophy  an  intuititm  of 
<Ik  rational  aiticulatinn  of  the  universe  of  thin^  and  persons 
lid  ihe  antty  of  the  creative  thought,'  and  thus  to  'elimtnaie 
pB;itery  from  oar  physical  and  moral  experience,  and  ctmvert 
pbilosopby  into  absolute  tcience,'  In  the  two  volumes  before 
U  be  repeatedly  returns  to  the  same  ultimate  dilferonlialion  of 
Jihiloiophical  theories,  substilutinfr,  however,  fmjucntly  for 
k^nosticism  the  nescience  or  universal  scepticism  in  which,  as 
be  ctiatcndi,  it  consistently  issues. 

'Pantheistic  Reuoo,  Uiiivermt  Nescionco,  and  Thoistic  Kaith  are 
^  three  philoHophitM  now  bufurii  Eumnn  and  Anic.rtea,  with  soiuo 
*JBo>tMl  and  more  half-educated  thuttgnt  natulhitiiig  bctn-ccn  tbo 
fttit  ud  the  aecond.  Of  Uieae  throe,  wbiuli  ix  tbu  nitnit  rouiiiiinblL', 
Wn*o  tfaa  fittest  to  provitlu  fur  man,  iu  the  faluosa  of  his  j>li;HicuI 
ni  imiitnal  being,  a  trae  home  in  needed  mural  as  well  us  iutel- 
Itcliial  ntia&clion  1 '    (I.  151}.) 

Tlie  contrast  between  the  first  and  the  third — between  '  ahso* 
lute  iilrnlism  '  and  '  the  intermediate  position  with  which  1  am 
ntiified ' — it  elaborated  chiefly  in  the  two  chapters  of  the 
Kcond  volume  on  '  Divine  necessity  '  and  '  Philosophical  Faith,* 
■ml  will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  sequel,  together  with  Pro- 
ttMor  Frascr's  reasons  for  declining  to  recognixc  tltc  former  as 
*  ntislactory,  or  indeed  a  [Kissible,  solution. 

In  describing  his  ponitton  as  theislic  faUh,  the  author 
intiicslcs  that,  iu  hU  npiniuti,  the  romliiions  of  the  proMcnv  An 
not  admit  of  demon tira lion  or  nhsojulel^  coercive  proot.     Vn  » 
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senie,  the  lolation  to  he  hoped  for  is  moral  ratbcr  than  intef 
lectual.  Ner»lhelcBa,  beliet'  in  God  is  not  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  subjective  emotion  or  detire.  It  ii,  on  ihc  conintry, 
Professor  Frascr  contends,  the  onlj^  b^pothesii  which  >tnndt 
bclwe«n  us  snd  a  sc4-pticism  in  which  th^  Terr  idea  of  truth  nr 
IkDowIcdgc  would  diIapp«^ar.  For  proof  of  this,  w«  need 
go  no  further  tlian  the  procedure  of  science  itself.  The 
postulate  which  underlies  every  tciemiGc  induction  i«  Ibe 
intelligibility  of  nature,  the  belief,  in  other  words,  that  we 
are  living  in  a  cosmos,  not  a  chaos, — 'ibe  belief  that  the 
Power  at  work  in  the  universe  will  not  put  uc  to  permanent 
intellectual  confution.  Science  (as  well  as  our  moU  every- 
day knowledge  and  action)  thus  reposes  upon  an  ultimate 
truti,  which  is  nut  susceptible  of  demonslmtion.  We  may 
rightly  speak  of  this  trust  as  progressively  verified  or  juitifiet) 
by  every  step  we  lake  in  the  inlelleciual  conquest  of  the  world  : 
htil,  however  legitimate  our  confidence,  at  no  conceivable  point 
in  that  progiem,  or  in  any  future  pro|;refs,  ran  the  thesis  be  said 
to  be,  in  a  scientific  tense,  proved.  The  parallel  in  this  rc-Sf 
between  tcicntific  procedure  and  the  moral  and  religiotu  111 
of  man  is  pressed  borne  by  Professor  Froscr  with  great  to 
and  felicity.  The  poslulaieof  scienre  it  tn  he  regartled  as  it 
a  iheistic  postulate,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  Mtem*  to  recognij 
only  the  attribute  of  intellectual  con»t»lency.  This  trust  il 
the  uniformity  of  nature  is  ultimately,  however,  a  belief  in 
morally  trustworthy  universe,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  Being  who  wtl 
not  capriciously  or  wantonly  deceive  those  who  put  their  trui 
in  Him.  The  inductive  faith  thus  rests  on  a  deeper  ethic  ' 
faith.  This  faith,  more  fully  developed,  forms  the  precu| 
position  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  presupposition 
again,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  llie  scicntifir  poiiulate,  pr 
gressivcly  verified  in  ethical  and  religious  experience,  but 
never  lifted  into  the  region  of  scientific  demonstration, 
either  case,  to  demand  proof  as  ibe  preliminary  to  action  won 
be  to  be  cat  ofT  from  the  pouibility  of  verification,  and,  iodc 
to  be  condemned  to  absolute  inaction  and  sceptical  despair. 

This    may    be  said    to  constitute    Professor  Fmser's  cenlr 
contention.     The  verities  of  the  moral  life  thus  become  for  hit 
the  real  key   to  the  whole  enigma   of  the  universe,     Moraliti 
itself  reals  for  him  on  the  postulate  of  human  freedom — 

■  Thia  tnaiu-mtmcle,  that  tlioti  art  Iboit. 
With  iKiwer  on  thiiif  own  act  and  on  tho  world.* 

Man,  in  thic  sense  '  supernatural,'  rereaU  to  us  the  true  meanitr 
of  cauaalion,  namely,  free  responsible  agency;  at>d  this  iniifcli 

eoabl' 


toMes  ut  to  see  id  soM:a1le(i  n^turul  <;aute«  only  llic  con- 
nniuiu  of  pbenomeos  established  bjr  an  ev«t-aciirc  Jivini!  VVill. 
Oasucb  a  view  of  God  aa  the  real  Aeent  ia  aalure  ami  in  >l 
UUird  eirolution,  the  lupposcd  connid  between  tcieiiO!  uid 
nlipon,  of  which  so  much  has  j  been  heard,  ranishes  into  thin 
ta.  The  mochanical  drism  which  fostcnxl  tho  misiiDderstand- 
ing  gives  place  to  a  rational  tb^if  m.  Finally,  the  conception 
ol  Immui  freedom  is  applied  in  two  of  thv  most  impressive 
cliaptcre  of  the  second  volume  to  reconcile  tlic  cxittcncv  of 
monl  cril  with  the  perfect  moral  purpose  of  Ciod.  Sudi  arc 
the  broMl  outlines  of  an  argument  whose  simplicity  is  not  the 
Ictstof  its  merits.  Its  persuasiveness  as  a  whole,  and  its  points 
<vf  contact  with  recent  speculation,  wilt  became  more  apparent 
on  cloier  examination. 

After  stating  the  problem  in  his  first  lecture,  Professor  Froser 

luoncds  to  articulate  it   bjr    reference  to  the  three  postulated 

ntitfenccs  of  common  belief — the  Self  or   Ego,   the   laaterial 

■orld  and  God.     The  relations  of  these  three  to  one  another 

torn  the   principal   part   of  the  Philosophy  of  Theism,  and 

•  iDDaistic  systems  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  resolve  the  three 

'iDIo  one.      'We  may  even  say  that  unbalanced  recognition  of  otie 

»f  ibe  three  over  the  other  two,  in  thought,  fooling  and  action, 

it  the  chief  source  of  error  and  mor^  disorder.'     According  as 

orcr-empbosis  is  laid  on  one  or  another  of  the  three  existences 

tliere  results,  first,  a  system  of  universal  materialism,  or,  secondly, 

i  philosophy  of  Immaterial  ism   and   Paiiegnism,  in   which,  if 

cunsistent,  we  become  subjective  idealists  and    solipsists,    or, 

itiinlly,  the   various  schemes  of  Pantheism,  Impersonaltiin  or 

Acosmism,  in  which  the  world  and  the  ego  are  identified  with 

God.     The  lectures  which  immediately  follow  elaborate  these 

tlitee  positions,  in  the  first  instance  with  much  sympAtbetic 

indght  into  the  motives  which  underlie  the  different  conceiv- 

lions,  and  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  element  of  truth  in 

tbeir  contention  which  ^-ives  them  their  vitality  from  age  to 


aje.     As  he 
ItcUres: — 


tiuly  says,  in   summartiEing   the   first  course  o( 


'If  yon  would  cooTinco  another,  who  roaUy  loves  truth,  nf  defect 
>i  eoooeplioD,  you  most  try  to  fico  the  side  at  wluuh  thiQgH  are 
koked  at  by  him :  for  on  that  side  his  view  of  them  is  probably  tmo : 
^•MUg  a  tmth,  common  to  him  and  to  yoa,  he  may  mora  readily 
Mtgnise  with  yon  what  is  wonting  in  his  own  oonception.' 


The  materialistic  theory  is  liandled  in  Lecture  III.  with  a 
power  of  sympathetic  lealisaUon  reminiscent  of  Lucretius  and 
tcalling  at  times  the  sweep  of  Tennyson'*  'Vastness.'     The 
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innnnlerialtdic  or  Rcrkclciiin  conception  is  pr«s(!n1<!<l  hr  wnr  of 
onnlrut  in  lh«  following  lociure,  not  s»  inucli  as  an  iu;tual 
danger  of  s|)(!culative  tlioujriil,  or  even  as  Imviog  ever  formed 
*n  MCepted  pliilosopliical  system — mllier  as  supplying  an  eaiy 
solrcnt  of  the  confident  do^ntaltsm  of  materialistic  theorizera.. 
Accordin)*  to  the  one  view,  iho  universe  of  reality  i>  'at  ImI 
miljrannivrrtc  of  molecules  in  motion  ;'  KccordiDg  to  the  other, 
kli  reality  i*  rectucctl  to  the  succession  of  eacli  mnn'c  conscious 
states.  Kut  neither  atoms  nor  states  of  conscitKisncss  seem  tn 
give  n*  tltL-  final  unity  and  srlf-tuf!icingnc*s  which  we  eonceive 
to  belonjt  to  the  ultimate  reality  ;  and  accordingly  Paalheitm, 
ibe  third  of  the  monistic  iheoiies,  regards  ihem  both  '  as  neces- 
•itKted  mod ifical ions  of  the  One  Infinite  Reality,  called  God, 
ID  which  the  universe  is  consubst«ntiatrd.'  The  ambiguity  of 
the  tnrm  Pantheism  leads  to  some  interesting  pusages  of  dis- 
crirainittion,  in  which  deism  and  pantheism  ore  conlrnslHl  ns 
Opposite  extn-mcs,  and  theism  presenteil  ns  the  intermediate 
conception  which  embraces  the  truth  of  both. 

'  Undor  »  groea  deistionl  conception,  Gtid  in  imaged  as  living  in  , 
ploee  nporl,  ootormiDcd  itt  a  certain  ilatu  to  create  tlie  aggrCKuto  ol 
diingH  and  mreniiK  tlint  have  Kiuce  uppcare^l  in  H|iac(! — thcau  all  after 
CfCfttioD  bang  left  in  a  rtigne  way  by  this  txtemal  duily  to  tha^ 
haplantod  foroesinuatiu^, — God  at  a  dittlance.  eitlit-r  doing  notliingj^^ 
or  oeeahioually  interfering  with  the  natuml  order  by  rnimcle  or^ 
extraordinary  providenM ;  a  wLollj'  trauaceudeut  and,  in  tliis  sense, 
•lien  God,  iit  short — an  individual  Being  among  otlier  iadividu&la, 
iutaad  of  Bcin^j  nbocdirt^  nniqne.' 

As  opposed  to  this  mechtinic»l  conception, 

'the  idea  of  Ood  ae  Ihe  over-prwont  life  of  the  world,  operating 
and  Uuough  mtnral  laws,  is  common  to  philosophic  theism   wit 
pantheiam,  and  is  part  of  wbat  modem  Uieism  owes  to  pauthoisti^ 
osaggeiatiou.* 

The  eaten tul  difference  between  Pantheism  and  ThetiB 
arises  on  the  question  of  the  will  and  moml  freedom.  The 
essence  of  Pantheism,  in  the  obnoxious  sense  of  the  term,  is 
the  conception  of  the  universe  as  an  absolutely  neccssitateil 
mnnifcstAtion — the  eternal  involuntary  evolution  of  the  One 
Infinite  Kealily— in  which,  therefore,  the  ideas  of  duty,  of 
wrong-doing,  uf  imperfection,  can  have  no  place.  Spinoza  is 
taken  as  the  elassical  representative  of  ttiis  type  of  thought, 
and  a  separate  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  dlsmssion  of  big  system 
in  this  reference.  Time  being  an  illusion  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, nothing  really  happens ;  and  neither  cause  nor  purpose 
bos  any  place  in  his  ab«tnict  gromclrical  constmction  of  the 

universe 
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iiVtmc  tub  fjteeie  atemilalis.     Contin^^ncv  is  similarly  ex- 
^lM]«tl,  (nr  whntercT  it  is  divine.     The  logical  olabonktioD  of 
^Paalbeiain  thus  brings  us  (aix  U>  face  with  an  ultimato  dllcmmn. 

^V*  Either  ire  ledaoe  the  uuivtirtc  of  {ndiriiliul  thiogK  umI  jmntm*  to 
■hftdows  of  ntdity,  and  then  tbe  utiili-teniuiied  aubstuDCu  or  Duity  i>t 
HpinotM  eonwa  in  aa  au  abalnn^  fLiitumless  onlljr;  or  wo  niuut 
•Mome  that  the  prea«nt«i]  ilatu  of  our  temporal  ezjMVJeiioe  are  ml, 
ao  for  as  thej  go,  and  that  God  is  sifptiSed,  not  modified,  in  the 
finite  ani««i«e.' 

Oa\y  facts  cod  decide ;  and  if  facta  obli^  us  to  admit  t!iat 
bat  experience  brings  us  into  contact  with  are  not  shadows  and 
ilrvsnis,  but  individual  rr-aitties  and  a  real  succession  of  events, 
tbcn  we  must  decline  to  entertain  the  Spinozistic  hj-potliesi*. 
Such  facts  are  found  in  tlie  moral  cxpcric^ncn  of  remorse  tind 
tesponaibilit}',  which   form   an  insurmountable  barricrr  in    the 
vay  of  Spinoza's  logic.     If,  again,  we  arc  told  that  individual 
persons    cannot    possess  a    real    or    substantial    independence, 
because  this  is  inconsistont  with  the  definitions  of  substance 
umI  reality,  it  may  fairly  be  answered  that  in  to  arguing  wc 
arc  drifting  into  a  dispute  about  words.     'Life  impli<ts  that 
in  point  of  fact  they  are  as  if  they  were  distinct  subsianiws,  for 
wc  *n  tivnC  tbem  in  nur  moral  judgments  and  in  our  actions.' 
Tbe  I'auiheistic  system,  tn\  the  contrary,  binds  to  become  'a 
logical  evolution  of  what  is  contained  in  the  connotation  of 
certaia  words  of  extreme  abstraction.'     To  seek  to  override  our 
most  intimate  convictions    because  they  do  not   accommodate 
themselves  to  a  speculative  eonitruction  of  existence,  as  sup- 
posed In  he  seen  tVnm  the  divine  centre,  i*  emphatically  to  b<^gin 
I       philosophising  nl  the  wrong  i-nil. 

I  The  lUroe  attempted  monistic  solutions  having  thus  broken 

down  under  examination,  we  may  be  finally  tempted  ti>  relin- 
ks qoiib  the  speculative  problem  in  despair,  and  relaptc  into 
^■■jgnoaticism,  which  when  thought  out,  as  by  Hume,  results  in 
^■vnivrrsal  scepticism.  Professor  Fraser  accordingly,  before  pro- 
^fcceding  to  bis  own  constructive  suggestions,  devotes  a  lecture 
I  to  tbealtitude  ol  '  universal  nescience '  as  represented  by  Hume. 
Hunut  and  Spinoza,  he  says  in  his  Preface,  were  seldom  absent 
from  his  min<l  as  types  of  the  two  extr«!mes  of  speculative 
tfannght.  If,  as  Hume  assumes,  momentary  sensation  is  the 
Mtmxare  of  reality,  the  very  notion  of  '  truth '  falls  to  the 
ppoand  ;  as  Plato  long  ago  proved,  a  consistent  sensationalism 
mait  be  speechless.  But  Professor  Fraser  finds  that  Hume 
himself,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Custom,  (a\U  ViatV. 
a  species  oi  faith  or  trust  as  the  oa)y  way  o(  cxu'vcaun^ 
F  2  Wmv^i 
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bimseir  from  tlie  acppttcal  dilemma.     Moreover,  b«  contends  ^| 
tliAt  this  faith,  ailcnoatcd  though  it  be,  c-arries  in  it  the  nidi-  V 
ments  of  the  three  commonly  postulated  existences — self,  the 
outer  world  and  God.      Professor   Frucr's   interpretation   of  ^ 
Hume  «t  this  point  is  both  novel  and  suggestive,  and  should  ^| 
claim  the  attention  of  philosophical  itudenis.     Hume's  appeal  ^^ 
to  irrational  or  non-rational  custom  lias  genuialtj  been  treated 
by  his  expositors  and  critics  as  an  integntl  part  of  his  s^<^pticismr  ^| 
indeed  as  its  culmination.      But  Professor    Prater    sees    in  it  ^M 
ratlicr  the  sug^stton  of  a  constructive  principle,  which  only 
requires  to  be  developed  in  order  to  lift  us  clear  of  scepticism 
altofidher.     In  support  of  this  vievr,  he  is  able  to  refer  to  some 
of  Hume's  own  expressions  in  regard  to  it,  which  arc  sufficiently 
remariiablc,   but   which    have   been   somewhat  unaccountably 
neglected    in    preceding   accounts    of    his    thought       Custom, 
according  to  Hume,  is  'a  s]>ecies  of  natural  instinct'  which 
generates  es|>ectations  in  confonnity  with  the  behaviour  of  facta 
in  the  past.     This  *  belief  or  faith '  (as  Hume  also  calls  it)  is  in 
effect,  Professor  Eraser  urges,  a  reco^ition  of  the   practical 
trUBtworthineu  of  the  universe — a  faith  in  the  interpretability 
of  Nature;  and  is  not  this  interpretability  of  Nature,  he  aakt, 
another  expression  for  its  immanent  divinity  ?      Hume  himself 
talks  of  the  ci>rre*[M>ndence  that  appears  l>i!lween  our  trust  in 
natural  order  and   the  facts  of  that  order  as  '  a  kind  of  pre* 
established  barroonv  '  between  nature  and  the  succession  of  our 
ideas.     '  Though  the  powers  and  forces  by  which  tlte  universe 
is  governed  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our  thoughts  and 
conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  train  with 
the  other  works  of  nature.*      He  even   suggcEls   in   his  half 
ironicaJ,  half  serious    vein,    *tbat    those    who    delight    in   the 
discovery    and    contemplation    of  final    causes'    have   here   a 
supreme  example  ready  to  their  hand.     For 

'"the  wiedoni  of  uatiiru"  has  iuplautcd  in  ns  aii  iiistinctivo  faith 
"  irliich  carriti*  forward  thn  thought  in  a  concitixinilciit  c<:>urso  to  that 
which  she  has  cstabliKhi-'d  among  uxteraal  (ibjiictK,  tlioiigh  wo  arc 
ignonsnt  uf  thoM  powen  aud  fuicca  (>u  which  this  n^gular  courso  or 
BucooMuon  of  objeds lo tally  depends."'  .  .  .  'Tho  throe  primary 
po«tiihited  exi&l^ucce,'  Frofooaor  Tnaet  coucIikIos,  'are  rirtsatly 
impliod,  ctticb  in  a  thin,  attenusted  form,  iu  tlicao  notable  words, 
"self"  and  "ontivard  Ihinga,"  distinguished,  jut  in  no  cAiahliiilied 
harmony  with  each  olfaar;  and,  withal,  a  Tudimeutory  faJtfa  in  ardor 
and  purpose  embodied  in  the  whole,  but  with  igoitnuiiM  otherwise  of 
the  Power  to  wbidi  th«  order  and  purpoM  are  due.' 

But  can  we  stop  here?     The  starting-point — it  might  even 
be  said,  the  central  thought — of  the  constructive  theory  of  the 
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cturcs  is  found  in  the  challeage  to  the  tcientific  a^oscic 
vvith  irhich  ihr  lecture  on  Hume  conclodps.  '  Is  the  T«Iig!out 
••leap  in  thi?  ilnrk"  more  irrational  than  thn  imtuction?' 
Current  ngniMliciim  mnkrt  no  scruple  «f  treating  physical 
science  as  completuljr  certain  and  anjr  deeper  interpretation  of 
life  M  vain  itnaginatran.  But  inch  a^osticism  does  not 
escape  from  the  neceitity  of  faith  or  trust.  It  only  proposes 
to  arrest  it  arbilraril}-  at  a  c«riaiu  poinL 

In  picBsinfr  home  the  ibeistic  implication  of  scientific  pro- 
cedure, Professor  Fraser's   argument   offers   many  undesigned, 
I  and  on  that  account  all  the  more  interesting,  points  of  coinci- 
ilcncc  vith    Mr.   Kalfuur's  reasoning   in   the  'Foundations  of 
Belief.'     Both  argue    that    all    scientific  reasoning    as    to    the 
batuation    of  events    rests    on    a    fundamental    presupposition 
which    is  not  itself  proved,  and   is  not    susceptible  of  proof, 
inasmuch  as  all   proof  takes   il  for   granted.     The   belief  in 
natural  law — the  convicllon  that  ive  are  living  in  a  cosmos  and 
Dot    in    a    chaos — is    essentially  an    act   of  faith  or  trusL     It 
cannot  bo  proved  by  any  accumulation  of  inductions,  for  the 
^■Tery  intention  of  making  an  induction  presupposes  it,  and  each 
^Kndividual  induction  depends  for  whatever  cogency  it  possesses 
^kpon  this  assumption.     Mill's  laboured  confusion  of  logic  and 
^P^sycbology,    in    his   futile    struggle    to    remain    true   to   the 
principles  of  a  pure  empiricism,  served  only  to  bring  to  light 
the  manifest  circle  in  which  attempts  at  empirical  proof  involve 
themselves.    Wo  bring  the  belief  with  us  to  the  facts,  and  when 
we  do  80,  we  lind  that  we  arc  able  to  interpret  the  facts  in  (be 
light   of  the   belief;  in  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  alone, 
may  the  progress  of  science  be  reganled  as  a  cumulative  proof 
or  justification    of   the   soundness  of  the    trust    bv  which  the 
whole  advance  has  been  inspired.     This  immovable  belief  in 
oosmical   law,  or  the  intelligibility  of  the  universe,  is  rightly 
rtgutled  both    by  Professor  Frasor   and  Mr,   Balfour  as,  pro 
tmU>t  ft  belief  in  God ;  for  it  treats  nature  as  a  rational  system, 
sod  therefore  the  product  of  an  intelligence  akin  to  our  own. 


'Katural  Bcienc«,'  says  Professor  Fraser,  'is  a  prodiiet  which 
dependa  for  its  ciislcDco  upon  tho  fitct  uf  intcllcotunl  affinity  between 
UkI  his  Burroimdiags.' 
I  do  not  believe,'  saye  Mr,  Balfour,  '  tbat  any  vuwapo  from 
A  purely  sceptical  position  is  possible,  imleEn  wo  are  propartid  to 
bring  to  the  study  r^f  tho  world  thu  presuppoeitinn  that  it  was  the 
votk  of  a  rational  Being  irbo  nuulo  U  intelligible,  and  at  tho  same 
tine  tnade  iw,  in  hoivcvcr  fccblo  a  faghion,  able  t"  undontand  it.  .  .  . 
Tbiiaia,  then,  whether  or  not  it  can  in  tho  strict  meaning  of  tibsi 
word  be  described  ae  proved  by  science,  is  a  piiiic\p\o  v^xvci^  «cwuu^ 
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reqnirefi  iot  It*  own  oomplotiOB.     (' Foondations  of  Belief,'  pp.  301, 
80±) 

Tbisia,agaiD,lbe  true  sensp  of  th«! circular  arf^mcnt  (acircu/uf 
when  regarded  as  an  argument)  in  which  Dcscartca  makes  th« 
vrmcity  of  God  the  primal  condition  of  all  certainty.  *  If  I  do 
TiiA  first  know  that  thtrrn  is  a  God/  h<?  say*, '  1  mny  suppuse 
that  I  have  bocn  >o  constitut^td  by  mere  nninm  ni  to  be 
dec^ivtid,  even  in  matlera  which  I  npprehtrnd  with  lite  greatest 
weming  evidence  and  certitude ;' so  that '  without  the  kaow- 
ledge  of  God  ii  would  be  impossibte  ever  to  know  anything 
olse.'  As  ProfcMor  Fraicr  points  out,  Detcartts  is  here  simply 
giring  reflective  expression  to  the  faith  that  is  at  the  root  of 
all  otlier  faith;  the  esittencc  of  God  is  pmupposcd  in  the 
reliableneM  of  cxprricDoc.  It  is  in  all  cssemials  the  some 
position  nt  which  Kant  also  arrives  when  h«  calls  attention  to 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  forms  of  our  intelligence 
and  the  matter  with  which  they  txre.  funiished  by  the  world  of 
rcfllity.  The  Knowability  of  the  world  in  u«y  degree,  would 
liC  impossible,  ha  p<»iitii  out,  but  for  a  privestablishcd  harmony 
between  the  knowcr  aud  the  world  be  comes  to  know. 

On  a  higher  plane  Kant  thus  offers  ua  the  same  thought  of 
pre-established  harmony  which  Professor  Fraser  has  signalized  in 
Hdric,  and  to  which  lie  t«rks  to  give  a  deeper  and  more  far- 
reaching  inlerprptntion.  For  if  the  belief  in  nntur.nl  causation 
is  not  a  conclusion  from  the  facts,  hut  a  governing  idea  by  the 
light  of  which  we  find  the  facts  interpretable,  other  ideas  may 
jnsttfy  themselves  on  similar  terms.  It  cannot  then  be  an 
objection  to  the  toleological  interpretation  of  the  world  that  the 
idea  of  purpose  is  brought  with  us  to  the  facts,  if  the  tcleological 
point  ol  view  enables  us  to  reach  a  better  understanding  of  the 
whole.  In  that  respect,  it  is  exactly  on  the  same  foaling  as  the 
i>elief  in  cnosal  order,  ^'hy,  in  brief,  should  we  stop  short 
with  a  merely  physiral  interpretation  of  the  world,  when  there 
are  moral  or  spiritual  facts  which  are  only  interpretablc  if  we 
reigard  the  unirerse  as  'at  last  the  supernatural  manifestation 
of  supreme  moral  purpose'?  The  larger  moral  faith  includes 
the  more  meagre  physical  faith,  and  though  neither  is  in  a 
strict  tense  proved,  both  are  justified  by  their  works.  Such  is 
the  ethical  teleology  in  which  Professor  Fraser,  like  Kant, 
finally  c-jists  anchor. 

In  reality,  the  orderly  sequence  of  pbysical  facts  which  wa 
call  \ature  cannot  stand  by  itself.  It  only  becomes  intelligible 
in  the  light  reflected  upon  it  from  the  conscious  spirit  of  man. 
For  natural  causation  does  not  explain  anything  finally; 
natural  causes  are  only  metaphorically  called  causes,  if  by  cause 
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asant  Bgmu^,  ml  power  to  originate  the  eflect.  *The  final 
liog  of  CMiM  is  rcbcbcd  through  conicicncc.*  In  our  moral 
•cdVity  wc  arcconsriouinfnurcrlvc-iM  the  real  agpnuin  rie(p«!Ct 
of  all  tbew!  net*  fur  which  we  fiwl  oaraelvei  to  be  TvapoittihU:. 
*  Alan  thtu  thows  in  his  own  [WTsuiuility  what  a  cause  ts  that 
!•  really  »  caus«.'  Poiv«r  or  real  causality  in  :thia  teate  can 
belong  ooIy  to  p«r»on> ;  a  fiee  caose  ia  the  only  true  came. 
So-c:alleid  natural  causes  are  only  the  establishcfl  si^iis  of 
cbaDgBB,  whoso  occurrence  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  predict. 
Natural  causation  is  really  senBe-symboliBin — a  divinely  in- 
•titotnd  order  of  procedure,  by  deciphering  which  we  air  able 
rith  practical  safety  to  direct  oar  lives.  The  laws  of  \atare 
fhich  science  formulates  are  simply  rvles  of  connexion;  the 
ent  in  all  natural  changes  must  be  a  Power  in  the  ool^ 
of  (be  word  Power  known  to  us.  That  is,  all  nAtaral 
fttion  is  really  divine.  This  is  Berkeley's  vital  tboug'bt, 
as  may  be  supposed,  it  is  expounded  by  Professor  Praser 
vilh  peculiar  authority  and  a  loving  sense  of  proprietorsbip. 

*It  pervades,'  he  says,  'the  thonght  vhieb  I  have  gircn  to  tbo 
~  1  in  the  last  Avo-aod-tweaty  years,  for   tt  is  implioil  ia  six 
aeB  of  which  Berkeley  was  the  text,  and  in  thico  in  wlueh  I 
\m  esaajed  «  critic*]  Rconstruction  of  Locke' 

Thi*  conception  of  the  secondary  or  caused  causes  of  natoral 
scicDcv,  it  may  be  iid<)cd,  <Ioct  not  depend  for  its  truth  upon  the 
too  purely  subje<rtivc  idealism  of  the  Berkclcian  theory.  It 
defieods  only  upun  the  distinction  between  persons  and  thinfca. 
Power  and  purjMse  can  reside  only  in  the  former ;  they  alone 
redljr  act,  that  is  to  say,  originate  or  create ;  and  they  alone 
therefore  are  responsible  for  their  actions.  The  changing  world 
oC things  can  be  no  more  than  the  instrument  of  active  will  m 
egiwcion*  purpose.     In  this  sense, 

*eoQaeiuus  Ufo  is  thu  light  »f  tho  wurltl.  ...  It  in  the  rovulation 

.is  involved  in  the  wi]f-eoniiciuuiiiii»xH  of  man  that  i;npplic«  the 

I  this  deeper  or  spiritoat  inttirpnitutinn  of  nature.     Ajwrt  £rom 

outer  voirld,  with  all  itii  lawK  and  eads,  is  darkness;  for 

notere  in  ■  Aw//,  or  apart  from  Ihe  oonttuU  of  moral  lift  in 

,  ctHteeaU  the  Q«d  aham  it  ncverlhcletg  revtalt  mlwi  it  U  looktd  at 

I  lie  liyii  ofupiriiiud  etiatcioamat.    (First  Borios,  p.  347.) 

words  which  we  have  here  itallcixed  obvioosly  refer  to 
famous  saying  of  Jacobi  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  was 
of  quoling—*  Nature  conceals  God;  man  reveals  God.' 
TaJcen  by  itself,  the  aphorism  hat  the  atr  of  a  paradox  ;  for  it 
voold  seem  to  make  Nature  the  expression  of  a  wholly  undivine 
and  alien  power.    Bui  a  Jualiim  of  Ibis  kind  it  a  phWoaopVvtAW'^ 
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impossible  position.  Professor  Fr)tser*s  statement  happily 
cxpressea  tbe  trulii  whick  Jncobi  intended  to  conrey,  namelj-, 
that  our  central  principle  of  interpretation  must  be  found  in 
our  own  sclf-conBcioua  experience,  apart  from  which  the  risible 
svstnm  of  causes  and  effects  would  cease  to  have  either  meaning 
or  value.  He  recurs  to  the  subject  in  a  similar  passage  in  the 
second  volume,  which  is  nlso  an  excellent  expression  of  th^ 
whole  conception  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling.  fl 

'  EitLTHuI  natitri!  cnnoeaU  God,  only  if  G<hI  ik  not  rov^tnlod  throag^ 
tliu  iQoriil  uiid  religious  esporionce  of  man.  Atter  tliigi  r6VfllatioD 
eitteruul  [laliire  beeonia  for  mnn  constnutly  symbolic  of  the  dlrine ; 
eaeli  (Veah  discovoty  of  n  nntnral  cadsc  is  th<;u  iiiti>rpru table  aa  only 
a  farther  and  fuller  revelation  of  the  Eiipcmatnral  Povror,  of  which 
all  natural  "  agency  "  is  the  effect  or  expreission.  A/ler  God  has 
boen  found  in  the  moral  ciperionca  of  man,  which  puiutA  irrosisdbly 
to  intending  Will  ns  the  ouly  kiiuwn  Cause  that  is  absolote,  the 
discovery  that  tliia  is  the  natural  or  provisional  cauae  of  that,  is 
recognized  as  only  the  discovery  that  thia  is  the  divinely  constituted 
sign,  or  constant  antecedent,  of  that.  Tin?  whole  natural  SVeoeasUHt 
becomes  the  manlfeatatiou  of  iufluito  Spiritual  er  Personal  agency : 
tho  universe  in  tta  tiuiijM^ral  pnicuBS  ia  aeeu  to  be  reasonably  inter- 
protablo  as  finally  tbo  constantly  manifested  moral  activity  of  God, 
incarnate  in  the  Whole  and  in  every  part ;  in  a  way  to  which  some 
may  think  they  find  a  faint  analoj^y,  when  they  contemplate  their 
nwu  bodily  organism,  in  its  depentk'nco  on  Ibt'ir  own  governing  and 
responsitilo  will—this  microcosm  thus  tho  symbol  of  the  infinite 
UaorocoMn.'    (Second  Series,  p.  51.) 

In  thia  passage  we  begin  to  see  the  strength  of  the  theistic 
position,  as  contraated  with  the  deism  of  last-century  theology. 
There  can  be  no  conflict  between  the  religious  and  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  Nature  on  this  view  of  natural  causation. 
Some  people  write  and  talk  as  if  the  discovery  of  the  natural 
cause  of  an  event  meant  the  withdrawal  of  the  event  from  the 
sphere  of  divine  agency.  According  to  this  way  of  thinking, 
the  gradual  success  of  science  in  reducing  all  phenomena  to 
natural  law  is  tantamount  to  the  banishment  of  God  from  His 
universe.  He  becomes  a  hypothesis  that  is  t>ot  required,  or  if 
any  room  is  left  for  His  action,  it  must  be  at  some  point  in 
'the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time,'  when  the  orderly 
system  of  the  universe  is  supposed  to  have  been  set  agoing, 
liut  to  snr  God  only  in  tuppotcd  acts  of  incalculable  interference 
is  superstiliiin,  not  rational  theism.  The  su|)ersession  of  God 
by  natural  law  is  a  grotesque  inversion  of  the  truth.  M 

^llie  truth  socma  to  be  that  tlie  tiiotc  auGocaafuIly  soieatiAo 
joqajij  ia  applied  to  the  sequences  prc&ent«d  iu  experience,  the  moie 
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AUj  God  is  rcTC«]od;  aiul  that  if  wo  ooiiM  realiz«  tli«  scJentifio 
\l  ^clI  of «  rt«soiiod  koowlcdgo  of  tho  tiattinl  cniiso  of  crerj-  sort  of 
jH  mat,  m  slMMiId  tben  bo  in  poKscKiion  of  ttiQ  cntiio  Bolf-rorelfttion 
^m  ffTva  ia  outtmrd  utoro  of  tbo  infinilo  tnorul  Person,  of  ivboiiD  the 
r  tttanl  world  i»  Oto  aymbul  aod  lulainbratiaii.' 

I  This 'constant  divine  determination  of  Nature  is  the  tiatb 
I  which  tb«iain  maj-  be  snid  to  tisvn  received  from  panlheiun.' 
I  The  weakness  of  th«  old  cMtmnlogicni  Argument  was  Its  failure 
f  to  recognize  'the  ctinstniit  niiracli!  of  (Sod  in  Nature,' and  to 
ircat  God  merelv  as  an  anteetdent  cause  of  tlie  worhj-sjstem. 
Bat  so  to  andvrstand  the  divine  causality  is  to  reduce  (iod  to  n 
phenomenon  or  event,  supposed  to  be  reached  in  the  course  of 
the  causal  reg^ress  from  one  phenomenal  antecedent  to  another. 
There  is  no  stopping,  however,  in  the  inRnite  reg:ress  which  the 
conditions  of  thou<>bt  impose  upon  us  ;  the  pursuit  of  a  *  first 
cause  '  in  this  sense  is  the  attempt  to  realize  a  conlra<liction  in 
lerint.  So  far  then  as  the  cosmologicnl  argument  reasons  back 
from  the  present  existence:  of  the  world  to  an  unbrginning 
Something  which  cnum^t  it,  the  sujiposed  proof  beenmi-s,  u 
Professor  Fra«'r  concludes,  '  only  one  form  of  a  vague  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  idea  of  the  finite  in  quantity.'  Moreover, 
DO  true  cause  can  be  reached  in  this  way  at  all.  It  is  not  by 
proceeding  backward  in  lime,  and  refunding  one  natural 
phenomenon  into  another,  that  we  can  lay  hold  of  God.  The 
nature  of  true  causality  is  revealed  in  our  own  moral  experience ; 
and  applying  this  to  the  divine  existence  and  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world,  we  are  enabled  to  realixe  Him  as  a  present 
fart — as  the  su|H-rnnlural  sustaining  I'ower  immanent  in  all 
existence  and  operative  in  all  change.  As  I'rofessur  I'Vaser 
expresses  it,  '  the  eternal  presence  of  providential  Mind,' 
rect^nized  as  the  source  and  guarantee  of  cosroical  order,  ia 
tnlistituied  for  the  pre-csistcnce  of  an  eternal  Something. 

In  a  similar  spirit  Professor  Frascr  criticizes  the  weaknesses 

of  the  traditional  argument  from  design,  while  defending  the 

legitimacy  of  the  leleolofical  point  o(  view  and  enlarging  Its 

icope,     la  some  nf  its  forms,  tlie  argument  dwells  too  much  on 

^^pccial  instances  "f  adaptation,  and  lends  to  treat  tlieiti  as  due 

^■b  isolatf^J  acts  uf  contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  divine  artist, 

^^Bpplementary  to  the  nonnal  working  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Hut  this  is  the  same  temper  of  mind  which  finds  the  evidence 

of  deity  in  interferences  with  the  natural  order.     Moreover,  the 

argument,  in  its  common  form,  is  open  to  the  general  objection 

^aX  it  seems  to  make  Gml  the  author  of  a  <lifEcuIiy  in  order 

tbat  He  may  show  His  skill  in  overcoming  it.     'Whyshoulda 

adaptation  of  resisting  materia]  be  part  of  the    vtotk   ol  1^3R| 

omt\\^oVei>fi4 
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omnipotence,  on  which  the  material,  with  all  lU  qualities  and 
modes  of  behaviour,  roust,  on  the  dirine  hypotheui,  «b»ijliitelfi 
depend  ? '     Again,  taken  on  iu  own  ground, 

'  the  diviue  cnnuliision  is  infiiiitoly  in  eiuusit  of  the  ompirical 
miHeiis ;  the  largest  ciilWtiQii  of  superhuiuuu  natural  coostractiiiBl 
can  yield  only  n  more  or  Iimk  probuble  fituta  inference.  ...  To 
infer  the  existence  of  n  Being  of  porfoct  power,  wisdom  and  tncny. 
aolfti/  from  s[>ueiiD(.-ns  of  otlitrwisu  uncxidiiiued  contriraneo  iW 
occur  empiricully  iti  our  olieervatiou  of  the  external  world,  is  to  Ug 
a  conoltuiiou  already  presuuicd.' 

If  we  presuppose  moral  reason  at  the  heart  of  existence,  the 
adaptations  uluen-able  in  the  natural  world  serve  to  bring 
vividly  home  to  the  ordinary  mind  the  conception  of  purposive 
divine  intelligence.  This,  Professor  Fraser  seems  to  say,  it 
tlicir  main  use;  they  are  '  illustraliona  for  popular  use.'  Bat 
their  divincncss  is  in  no  way  diminishod  if  it  can  be  sho«m 
that  the  adaptations  have  been  slowly  evolved  by  whitt  we  call 
natural  laws,  for  evolution  is  'divinely  determined  natural 
progress.'  Indeed,  the  larger  ctmn^jition  of  tele(di>gy,  at  we 
find  it  in  re(«nl  philosophy,  dwells  rather  on  the  evidence  of 

'adaptation  iu  the  cosmical  evolution  at  a  lehol^,  when  viewed  as  a 
natural  process  that  has  been  continuau§ly  leading  on  towards  tbs 
dvolntiou  of  Man,  with  his  spiritual  or  siiperuatnral  oniloirmeatc 
The  universe  in  which  wo  tind  ourselves  docs  eoom  to  bo  a  nnivene 
which,  M  iliiistratod  by  this  pUuot  of  oiirs,  lins  been  slowly  uialdng 
for  the  gmdiud  dovelopnumt  of  jieramte,  or  moToI  agoBts,  Me  its  ideM 
goal.' 

And  in  another  aspect,  at  we  have  already  seen,  the  veij 
existence  of  natural  law  nr  order  may  lie  regarded  at  the 
altimate  instance  of  adaptation  which  includes  all  the  retl — 
the  adaptation  of  the  world  to  the  intellectual  constitution  of 
man'— reason  without  answering  to  reason  within. 

It  will  be  evident  from  alt  thai  baa  been  said  that  etfaioal 
ex|>erience  forms  the  fulcrum  of  Professor  Fraser't  tbought. 
'  Man  supernatural,'  the  title  of  one  of  his  disconrsos,  mtgfat 
•tand  as  motto  upon  the  title-page  of  both  series  of  Lcctarec. 
'1  find,' he  suys,  *  the  signal  example  of  the  divine  in  the 
■piritual  being  of  man,'^ — ^in  man,  that  is  to  say,  not  as  purely 
intellecluul,  but  as  a  moral  and  self-determining  will. 

'  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  morally  respouaible  will  that  man  no  rtM«, 
Of  a  perton,  above  all  that  is  merolyphytiioal  and  iuijiersonal,  that  the 
divine  principle  at  the  heart  of  exiateuce  seemB  to  he  illDatnted  in 
him.  .  .  .  Intelligent  aelfK>rigmated  voUtioci,  ander  ohligatioa  ot 
daty,  is  that  in  man  which  I  call  superaatoml.' 

The 
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coatrait  b«twe«a  the   meclinnixin    of  Nature  and   gupcr- 
agencv  is  well  illottTat^d  hy  a  fumiliar  quotation  from 
ITimlivonb : — 

'  Lfvik  up  to  licavnii  1  tlid  indiiRtriotw  tun 
Alri-tulr  Iinlf  bix  rnci!  hath  run  ; 
Ha  eanatil  hult  nfir  g»  astmjr, 
But  oor  iinmortal  Kpirits  mny.' 

Man's  freedom  ia  treated,  and  rigtiiljr  tntittvd.  not  m  tomethiag 
to  be  prored,  but  as  an  ultJuiiiti!  poxtulatn.  '  Personal  origina- 
tion of  acts,  in  freedom  (vom  tlte  Puwer  t!iat  oprrntes  in  the 
□ataral  oniformities,  I  assume,'  he  says,  '  to  be  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  personal  rcsponsibililjr.  Iteaponstbility  iuelf  is 
tn  irresistible  conviction,  and  is  testified  to  by  remorse.  *  1 
gaght,  therefore  I  van,'  is  the  sole  but  sufficient  argument  for 
I'leedom,  if  aigumL-nt  it  can  Ix-  called,  Kant,  ivbo  uses  thu 
argtuncnt,  and  is  its  main  spimsur  in  miidern  philosophy,  srems 
kaitlly  to  have  so  regarded  it,  fur  he  speaks  of  frce<lom  as  the 
';<ae  idea  of  practical  reason  that  is  a  given  fact. 

In  this  connexion,  Professor  Fraser  shows  commendable 
xiidom  in  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be  entangled  in  the 
lifficulties  which  facta  like  those  of  heredity  and  unfavourable 
rnvironmcnt  xccia  to  place  in  the  way  of  this  conception  ol 
iVmioin.  The  pre<ris<r  siope  nf  human  freedom  is  not  in 
ijucstioiL.  It  IS  not  necessary  that  all  our  actions  should  he 
tree,  or  that,  in  any,  the  jiossibilities  of  ch»i<»  should  be 
unconditioned  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  rash  to  assume  that  every 
buman  lifo-hiatory  affords  at  least  some  genuine  opportunities 
at  choice  in  which  a  man  may  cleave  to  the  good  or  follow  the 
evil  Pnifesior  Fraser's  language  is  very  carefolly  chosen  to 
ihow  that  his  argument  rests  only  on  those  actions  for  which 
re^mnsibility  is  uniloulitrd. 

'It  ia  no  doubt  impoaaible  for  fallible  toon  to  dvt«rmino  with 
tnfidlible  OMtainty  the  exact  lino  whicli  aupanitufi  ocert  acta  for 
ahieh  an  iodiviclnal  person  im  i^ttpouBiklcr,  and  i>huuoiiii]ua  which 
dkoold  be  reforred  to  the  di*in«  m«ohauiBiu  uf  uaturu— iuhoritod  by, 
or  axtetnal  to,  his  or^Lttism.  I>ut  mural  riiBpuusibilily  in  coudiliouod 
and  nieasatcid  by  sheolute  power  to  du  or  nut  to  do  that  fur  which 
thore  U  moral  rcepoiiBilHlity.  .  ,  .  Su  far  aa  an  iudivldual  person  is 
properly  a  p«rwn — so  far,  that  is,  as  there  are  <.¥eulfl  for  which  he 
«loD6  )B  morally  nMpoosible — ho  ia  extricated  from  the  mocbatusm 
<i  Batutal  caaantiou. 

The  self-determination  thus  exemplified  furnishes  ut,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  with  our  only  type  of  real  causality,  and 
jitttiiiea  the  suppoaitinn  that  the  universe  in  which  we  find 
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ourselves  Is  ibe  expreMton  of  &  person,  not  of  blinil  pbytial  j 
Fa(c  ;  while  the  contents  of  the  moral  ideal,  which  man  rccc^ 
nues  as  the  supreme  law  of  his  life,  irprcsrnt  the  last  word  ot 
human  insight   into  the   nature  of  the  Power  with  whom  we. 
have  to  do.     The  sense  of  imperative  obligation  which  altacbei' 
to    the  moml   ideal,  and   the  conviction  of  tliu  incompitrabk 
value  of  the  spiritual  life  involved  in  alt  ethical  experience,  src 
OUT  wnrriint  fur  making  this  experience  our  immovsblc  nw 
o-TbJ  in  seeking  an  interpretation  of  the  riddle  of  existmcr. 
The  view  of  the  universe,  which  results  from  the  recognition  of 
the  central  signlficnnco  of  the  ethical  life,  may  fitly  be  drscriW 
AS  a  moral  faith — the  conviction,  as  Professor  Frascr  often  pu» 
it,  that  we  are  living  in  a  mornlly  trustworthy  univerxp.      U  'u 
not,   any   more    than    the    inductive    faith    on  which    physical 
science  de[>cnds,  a  matter  of  scientific  demoustratioR  ;  both  sit 
faiths  or  trusts,  and  each  may  be  described  as  a  leap  in  Ibc 
dark.     Bui  as  the  one  is  the  postulate  of  our  most  every-dar 
sense-experience,  so   the    other  is  the   postulate    of  all    moral 
action,  and    is    indeed    the    ultimate    foundation   even    of  tbe 
merely   physical    failh.       For    unless    the    universal    power 
morally  trustworthy — morally  perfect — what  guarantee!  have 
that  physical  order  may  not,  at  any   moment,  give    place 
capricious  disorder? 

'If  cosmic  faith,*  says  I'rofcssor  Frae^r,  'is  tho  assuranoe 
the  material  world  will  not  in  the  end  put  to  inldlcdual  confusioii 
those  who  roly  on  Ibo  universality  of  ite  natural  order,  this  blondod 
moral  and  religiouB  faith  not  only  giitirontocB the  phj-Kica!  faith  itcalfj 
but  is  tbe  nbvthile  assuruuci!  that  tho  SuprctiiQ  Power  will  not  pnt  to 
piinuniietit  vioral  coufiisiuii  those  who  strive  pcrmniiL'iitly  li>  rcnliso 
tho  iitcolE  of  truth  and  beauty  and  gooilness  ;  ot  who  trust  abMlntob^ 
in  infinite  lovo,  in  aud  through  which  all  things  souiohow  woclH 
together  for  good  to  those  whi)  thus  live,'  ^^ 

These  *  ethical  postulates' '  constitute  theism.*  In  a  sense,  as 
has  heen  said,  ihey  are  'logically  unproved  and  unprovable.' 
Professor  Frascr,  in  common  with  some  of  tbe  most  influential 
thinkers  at  the  present  time,  emphasizes  *thc  clement  of 
venture'  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  all  Hmitetl  know 
leilge.  Hut  as  science  an<l  practical  life  may  be  rcgnriled  as  a 
cumulative  verification  of  the  physical  faith,  so  moral  ex]wrience 
progressivi-dy  verifies  and  deepens  the  moral  faith  which  is  lis 
presupposition.  To  insist  on  demonslraiion  as  a  preliminary 
to  action  would  be  to  arrest  action  altogether,  and  thus  cut  lu 
off  from  tbe  very  pouihility  of  evidence.  Such  scepticism  ia 
suicidal,  defeating  its  own  objects,  for  the  law  of  the  moral,  as 
of  the  physical,  world  ts — Act  on  this  faith,  and  you  will  find 
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hbil  it  is  tme ;  or,  k%  it  was  said  bj  One  of  old  time,  '  If  any 
Imui  i3o  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  koow  of  the  dnclrinc'  In  a 
mue,  then,  this  moral  faith  is  iaconiinunicalile;  it  cannot  I>c 
forced  on  any  one.  It  implirs  the  existence  of  res|M>ntiri* 
isaral  inslinct*  ;  an<l  Profcssnr  Frnscr  quotes  Coleridge's  sftjin^, 
ilut  while  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  (Hsclttim  our  nature  as 
Mutient  beings,  it  is  mnre.  or  less  in  our  power  to  disclaim  oar 
lutarw  as  moral  beint;*.  This  is  thtt  sainn  dtflirultj  which 
Mr.  Bnlfour  had  to  fac«  in  arguing  from  man's  p<;rmAnent 
'needs.'  The  higher  or  spiritual  needs  are  neither  so  univer- 
sally  present,  nor  so  inevitably  coercive,  as  the  needs  of  our 
sensuous  experience.  NevcrthclcGs,  the  existence  of  those  in 
whom  the  moral  insight  is  nlmoGt  andcrclopcd,  or  of  others  in 
whom  the  eye  of  the  soul  has  been  wilfully  put  out,  cannot  be 
beld  to  silTect  the  validity  (if  the  argument  from  the  permanent 
oecds  of  man's  higher  nature.  Judgment  in  tudi  a  question 
lies  with  those  who  represent  man  ai  his  best  and  highest ;  in 
Aristotle's  phrase,  it  is  a  case  in  which  we  decide  w«  Uv  o 
^poptfUK  opifftitv.  Or  we  may  recall,  with  Professor  Fraser, 
'words  long  ago  uttered  in  Palestine,  which  present  in  one 
upect  the  moral  foundation  of  theism  :  "  Hlessrd  are  the  pure 
ia  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."* 

Sach  is  the  sl^nse  in  which  Professor  I'raier  adopts  and 
'nforccs  the  formula,  I/omo  niemara.  'The  Macrocosm  in 
tnnloigy  with  the  microcosm — the  supreme  power  in  nature  in 
analogy  with  what  is  highest  in  man,  the  homo  mentura,  when 
the  Amto  means  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  merely 
lensuons  man — in  this  analogy,  for  which  the  contents  of 
coasciousness  supply  the  materials,  we  seem  to  have  the  best 
light  within  man's  reach  for  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
universe.'  It  is  '  man  at  his  highest,' '  man  in  the  fulness  of 
hi(  spirit' — not  merely  the  senses  and  the  intellect — that  must 
l>e  our  key.  If  our  conclusions  arc  to  be  legitimate  and  in  the 
largest  sense  reasonahle,  we  must  '  submit  understanding  to  the 
authority  of  human  nature  as  a  whole,  which  includes  man 
emotional  and  man  acting  supernatural ly  in  volition,  as  well  as 
nan  thinking  scieutirically,  and  at  last  necessarily  bafllr^d  in  so 
thinking.'  If  the  stale  charge  of  anthropomorphism  is  brought 
Sfsinst  his  method  and  results,  there  is  the  ready  reply  that  an 
Mthrop<>ccntric  position  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  inevitable. 
It  is  a  case  of  homo  metuura  or  tiHi/a  mmsura ;  for  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  universe  at  all,  save  as  revealed  in  our 
own  experience  ami  accommodated  to  the  conditions  of  that 
experience.  All  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  sec  that  our 
taterprctation  of  experieace  is  not  ancrittcal  and  onc-»^e&,  iWx. 
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it  doet  Janice  to  its  ranoui  itliiinviits  and  (o  what  Bntler  csllird 
its  rconomjr  or  constitution. 

But  van  we,  then,  tx:  said  to  have  re»cbed  a  knowledge  ol 
(lOil  as  Hi-  really  is,  or  does  our  knowledge  re-mun  st«aped 
with  a  fntal  rulatirity  ?  This  tjuostion  will  no  doubt  l>e  ui^ed 
in  view  of  nhiit  has  just  bocn  said,  and  th«  answer  to  it  briti^ 
into  relief  some  of  the  most  chttnictcristic  f^atares  of  Professot 
Fraser's  contention.  If  knowledge  of  God  meant  an  intollecliul 
vision  of  divine  perfection — a  knowledge  nf  reality  as  seen  (tool 
the  divine  centre — the  answer  is  clear:  man  doc«  not  snil 
cannot  possess  such  a  knowledge.  The  conc«?ption  of  God  as 
moral  personality  is  put  forward  as  the  highest  and  th<^re^aTc 
tlie  tniest — the  most  adctjuale— attainable  at  the  human  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  not  put  forward  as  adequate  to  the  infinite 
reality. 

'  The  human  finality  is  not  ofTercfl  as  llie  oonovption  of  God  taken 
fVom  the  divine  centre — only  as  the  conception  of  God  necoesarilj' 
taken  at  a  bnmiiD  etandjioint  away  from  tliu  centre.  Tt  is  onl j  oflcnd 
ns  tfao  bcKt  conception  possilile  at  the  iutoruuHliate  poaitioo,  Mirrr 
man  mag  nnsertheiett  find  lehat  is  esm  etiTnailij  true  far  that  pomtitm; 
— the  real  knoailndijg  of  an  inUUigeuce  thai  e<mnol  b^tome  omnueienl.'  -^J 

The  last  words  suggest  that  the  distinction  between  abcolule 
knowledge  as  alone  true,  and  relative  knowledge  as  necetsarilj 
implying  falsehood  or  distortion,  is  a  crude  antithesis  wbicii 
lends  ilsrlf'  to  serious  misconception,  and  may  be  invoked  in 
support  of  the  mo(t  mischievous  conclusions.  It  should  be 
superscdc<l  by  the  conception  of  degrees  of  truth  or  adequacy. 
The  recognition  that  all  fmite  attempts  to  realize  and  name  tbo 
lnfmit<^  are  of  necessity  only  reacbings  forth  towards  an  object 
which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  grasp  or  comprehend, 
should  carry  with  it  the  insi)fht  that  the  conception  man  forms 
of  God,  though  not  the  whole  truth — though  doubtless  falling 
infinitely  abort  of  the  whole  truth — is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
Stigmatized  as  false  or  mislcoiliog.  Man's  final  conception  of 
God  is  Ihe  truth  of  God  far  matt:  it  represents  the  universe  as 
it  ought  to  be  seen,  and  as  it  was  intended  to  be  seen,  at  th|« 
human  point  of  view.  For  us,  therefore,  it  is  the  absolute  oJB 
eternal  truth  ot  things  ;  and  to  import  into  it  the  attggextio  faUi 
which  lurks  in  the  current  use  ol  the  term  relativity,  is  to  set 
speculation  upon  a  false  track,  and  to  work  in  the  inten^ts  of 
an  enervating  scepticism.  This  appears  to  be  Professor  Fraser's 
position  as  indicated  in  the  wonls  which  we  have  itaUcize«l.  It 
IS  in  harmony  with  his  criticism  on  the  one  hand  of  Spencer's 
Agnosticism,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  attttmpts  to  transcend 
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the  liuman  paint  <>r  view  nliogctber  ami  fonnulate  a  supchr- 
coDXciou*  iir  suprr-prrennnl  AImoIiicc.  Those  who  mako  the 
Uuer  attempt  (cM'ttiplirinl  reaintlv  in  .Mr.  nmllp}'*  'Appear- 
ance ami  luality,'  thuugh  l*it>{e**in  Fnuirr  (l(i««  not  ipccificnlly 
refer  to  the  book)  tecpt  to  suppoce,  he  ur>,  *thut  the  auptir* 
consctoUB  God  would  be  God  in  reality,  and  not  God  as  reached 
in  and  throuf^b  the  biKbeit  ideal  of  man.'  That  is  to  >aj, 
forgetting  that  the  divine  centre  is  onrc  for  all  inaccesBihle,  thi^y 
vainly  emfravonr  to  transcend  the  human  channels  by  which 
alone  we  can  divine  the  nature  of  the  Highest  :~ 

*  SnptrconccioiusneeB  is  aomotkin;;  that,  diroroed  fram  what  ia 
hi^hMtil  nan,  is  for  ns  bolow,  while  Domin(ill<r  above,  all  intdlect, 
{eaing  and  will.  The  very  attempt  ta  conwive  a  "  Uind  "  of  this 
aott  lands  Um  haman  mind  in  contradictions.' 

Mr.  Spencer's  enthronement  of  the  Unknown  and  Un- 
knoirable,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  criticixed  as  inconsistent  with 
what  he  himself  says  of  the  Power  as  wanijcsliitff  itself  in  the 
Bniver*e  :— 

'  Hr.  Spencer's  Unknowable  I'ower  rovoals  itsolf  in  a  way  that,  on 
Ua  own  showing,  admits  of  a  wliolo  hierarchy  of  ecionccs  being 
fbnn«d  to  repreeoDt  the  philoEOphical  meaning  of  it«  rxporioBccd 
uanifostations.  It  is  so  mneli  inatiifettod  that  ho  thinks  bo  is  able 
eo  goneraliso  its  evolutionary  and  involntionary  lavit,  expressed  in 
the  history  of  its  maniftvtations,  nnrl  thim  to  describe  oiio  noteworthy 
cbsaacterietic  of  its  enitoinary  behavJonr.' 

But  becauM!,  when  be  endeavours  to  think  out  tlie  physical 
Dniverxe  on  the  physical  plane,  he  finds  that  ultimate  scientific 
ideas  (io  hU  own  words)  '  pass  all  understand! nj; '  and  involve 
a  series  of  antinomies  or  contiadiclnry  propositions,  Mr.  Spencer 
mma  to  forget  or  to  cancel  nil  hit  admissions  as  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Power,  and  to  conclude  incimtinently  that 
nothing  whatever  cAn  lie  known  of  its  nature,  either  specula- 
tirely  or  practically-.  In  any  case,  he  nowhere  reaches  llie 
roneeplion  of  a  world  of  moral  persons  as  the  mott  sif^nificant 
manifestation  of  the  world-power ;  and  his  philosophy  seems  to 
oscillate,  as  Professor  Fraser  puts  it,  between  that  phase  of 
Pantheism  which  interprets  the  universe  ns  finally  non-moral 
Power,  and  a  final  nnivrrsal  Nescience  in  which  the  Power  is 
wboUj  unmanifested  and  undi-lected  by  reason. 

As  becomes  n  pupil  nf  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  one  who 
began  to  write  while  the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Condiliuncd  '  was 
the  absorbing  novelty  in  philosophical  circles.  Professor  Fraser 
lias  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  antinomies  or  contradictions 
if  finite  thoughL     Mr.  Spencer,  it  will  be  rcmeiubcTed^ i^xMRtvla 
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bis  thcorjr  fts  the  lc>{>!timate  appUmllon  of  Haroiltoaiin 
doctrine  ;  and  in  Hamilton's  langjua^c,  it  must  be  confeHed, 
there  is  much  to  justify  tho  affiliation.  I'rofpwor  Frtwr't 
treatment  of  tlic^  Kuiijcct  Ic^ml*  him  in  another  direction.  While 
rrminitRint  of  Hamilton  and  of  Knnt  (and  perhaps  of  Ktnt 
mora  than  of  Hamilton),  it  bean  the  itnmp  uf  profound  personal 
meditation,  and  appears  as  an  integral  part  of  it*  autbur'i 
general  position.  Space,  time,  and  causation  are  the  spheres  in 
which  this  characteristic  of  human  knowledge  presses  itwlf 
upon  our  nollcr.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  (he 
'infinity  nr  physical  inoomplrlablonest' of  the  universe  which 
bafilcs  tho  scientific  understanding.  Each  of  the  ideas  men* 
tioned  is  an  avenue  by  which  we  arc  inevitably  led  to  thit 
negative  idea  of  infmily,  in  which  the  category  of  quantity, 
seems  mysteriously  to  transcend  itself. 


*  No  ndilition  of  parts  to  pnrts  brings  one  neiiror  to  the  kIwoI 
reality  of  Immensity,  un<l  no  eiihtrnctioii  carries  ns  farther  avmj  fi 
it.  In  the  light  iif  ressou,  the  spa^-es  of  sense  and  imagtiuition,  lar;^ 
or  small,  disnppuur  in  the  Intjnite  Itcality.  But  jtist  a»  space  at  IsSt 
passes  into  ImutuuBity,  so  tim«  at  lust  passes  inttj  Eternily.  TJabc- 
giiming  tiiuu  (lous  tiut  admit  of  adilitioii,  uor  does  oneuding  time 
admit  of  suhtraotiuu.  Eudlens  luovenient,  which  is  oor  cuucr(.-t« 
idea  uf  time,  thus  always  loses  itsolf  iu  tlio  mysterious  rest  ot 
eternal.'    (First  Series,  pp.  17-1-G.) 

In  each  caie  wc  have  a  perfectly  suflicient  practical  knowledj 
of  the  idea  in  question,  if  we  are  not  requir»l  to  follow  it  out 
its  ultimate  implicattont. 

'Olio  cau  demonstrate  the  geometrical  rolatiuus  of  figures,  nlthougS 
the  Immetisily  toward  which  all  fiiutc  plooes,  Gliapee,  and  sixc^S 
inOTitahly  carry  thought  is  found  to  transcend  human  undonstaod-' 
■ng;  yot  human  nudergtaudiug  docs  not,  on  this  uccount,  iqeot 
Enclid  OS  a  handle  of  unwarranted  and  illusory  ooucluHious.  Again, 
1  am  obliged  to  think  of  events  as  before  and  after,  and  I  find  that  I 
oan  make  leosonablo  use  of  a  clirouologioal  tablu,  while  I  cannot 
fathom  the  mystery  of  tho  two  ctc^ruities  iuto  which  I  am  neoeaaarily 
carried  when  I  reflect  upon  tho  tomporal  evolution  of  the  changes  in 
which  tho  snpromo  Fowor  is  revealed  to  mo.  So,  too,  the  mauifEsta- 
tions  of  natural  causality  that  arc  pre-»cntod  iu  sense  are  treated  as 
interprctablo  in  science,  and  for  practical  human  purpotea ;  yet  they 
arc  all  at  last  involvoil  in  the  impenotinble  causal  mystery  of  n&b^ 
ginning  regress  atid  t^ndleRs  pri>gr<'S«.  Iu  thcso  inslanoes  I  seem  to 
say,  "  Si  mm  rogns,  intclligo."  1  Kitfl'idcntly  nnderst&nd  the  matii- 
fortcd  I'owcr,  if  J  am  not  obligod,  as  the  condition  of  onderBhuidiDg 
iu  manifMtntiouB,  to  roditco  to  scnenous  inUdligcnco  tho  mjsleiy 
into  wfaiolt  tlwM  naolni  thumselvos.'    (Second  Series,  p.  30.) 

All 
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AU  oor  pbi'ticiil  experience  ii  tliui  roundnl  witb  mrttcty ;  tbe 
•ttcmpt  to  think  out  tite  iroild  of  ph^rKical  Kquencc«,  or  to 
wiate  it  lo  the  ■p«ce]nB  and  timeleas,  le&vu  ut  in  thn  end  face 
»  face  with  &  scientifically  insoluble  problem.  To  this  point 
Pinliasar  Frasrr  frcqurnil/ returns:  the  universe,  he  nys,  js 
'pfaTUnllT  unintrlligibic  in  the  end;'  our  experience,  conili- 
trnted  as  it  ■■  In*  place  uid  lime,  must  alnays  leave  us  with  '  a 
aaaae  at  tocompleteness  and  diuAti  tract  ion.'  But  everythinj^ 
Jjepila  npna  whether  Ihit  idea  of  the  mystcriou*  incotnpleta- 
Uutj  of  existence  is  taken  *bj  iu  iheiittcor  niheistte  handle' 
It  ma*  readily  induce  tbe  agnostic  or  sceptical  mood;  'yet, 
othctvise  Tcgardetl,  this  final  margin  of  mtsiery  bec<onie3  (he 
%fa  of  life,  because  the  apology  for  the  faith,  instead  of  perfect 
aagaca,  wiUiout  trbirh  life  cannot  be  lired.'  The  fact,  in  oiber 
word*,  tbAt  the  physical  sjsteni  cannot  be  thought  out — that  it 
svim^  ax  it  were,  in  an  element  of  mystery — forbids  our 
awning  it  ns  a  closed  system  or  aa  the  sum-total  of  existence. 
It  fbrtnds,  therefore,  the  dogmatic  assumption  (hat  the  postulates 
rfrthical  experience — -free  moral  pcMonality  and  a  morally 
wdcfcd  nnirerse — arc  ultimately  in  contradiction  to  tbe  posiu- 
latai  of  the  pbytical  order,  eren  though  they  should  appear 
iaaqiftble  of  reconcilement  at  our  present  point  of  view.  Like 
Kmat,  PrDfrssor  Fnuer  thus  uses  the  antinomies  of  our  sensuous 
cxperisnce  to  'make  nMim'  for  the  necessities  of  tbe  moral  life. 
The  jptublem  whicli  is  scientifically  insoluble  is  found  to  be 
monU/  and  practically  soluble.  '  Tbe  secret  of  the  w«rld,  con- 
f—^rf  in  the  iuevitablc  mystery  of  physical  causality,  is 
tevBkled,  aa  far  as  man  is  concerned  with  it,  in  the  voice  of 
with  its  sense  of  cternmlly  underlying  righteousness 


Batnraing  tn  the  general  question  of  theism,  if  we  ask  once 

aan  in  what  sense  we  <nin  In-  said   to  know  God— what  is   the 

waif  of  tbe  certainty  that  belonj^s  to  our  tbeitlic  conclusions—* 

wfast  are  tbe  terms  on  which  we  hold  it,  Professor  I-'raser's  reply 

■a,  that  God  it 'known  yet  unknown;  known  for  the  ends  of 

•nr   moral  and    religious  life ;  unknown  because    incapable  of 

IffrfriT  intellectual  comprehension — the  one  signal  example  of 

bow  haman  knowledge  may  be  re»l  while  the  reality  that  is 

kaaim  pastes  out  »f  knowledge.'    He  is  '  infmilelv  incognizable 

^abpractii^-iUr  knowable  ' — n  position  which  may  be  described, 

be  claims,  as  Christian  Agnosticism,  being  implied  at  least  in 

iha  langtiage  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Church.     Reason  thus 

twOBoaca  at  tbe  end   mora)  faith.     Moral  faith  is  presupposed, 

in    (crm,    in   acientific    induction ;    it    is    presupposed,    in    a 

dandoped  form,   in  the  moral  experience  of  mankind.     The 

ToL  ISl-^Ao.  373.  a  foundations 
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fountlntioni  of  all  knowled^,  it  may  be  said,  ibcreforr, 
upon  fatllt  or  trust  rnlher  than  upon  perfect  rational  incifbt 
'  so  titat  faith  or  inut  is  man's  hi(;hcst  t'oim  of  reason/ 
seems  to  rise  out  of  faith  in  the  beginning,  in  iu  elTorU  to  com- 
pTcbond  the  physical  order  underlying:  the  impmssions  cf 
s«iue ;  it  seems  at  the  end  obliged  to  return  into  fnitb,  in  an 
improTed  form,  as  theistic  nr  religious  trust.  When  reflectifell 
formulntird  and  vindicated,  this  trust  becomes  the  *  philosophical 
faith'  which,  as  we  saw,  Professor  Fraser  ]>ropose»  as  the 
liunuin  ma  media  between  nescience  and  omniscience,  belwera 
eomplete  scepticism  and  completely  unmysterious  insighL 

A  few  words  may  fitly  be  added  on  the  relation  of  tbit 
solution  by  faith  to  the  position  assumed  by  absolute  idesdisni, 
or  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  known  as  Hcgelianism  or  Neo- 
Hcgrlinnitm.  *  He  who  is  elaborating  a  science  of  vAiU  matf 
l>e  in  thought  is  in  danger  of  excluding  from  his  regard  noc  a 
little  of  kIiqI  it  in  man.'  In  these  words  of  an  early  essay, 
published  in  185^,  Professor  Fraser  aptly  bits  (he  weak  point 
of  all  a  priori  systems.  In  like  manner  here,  in  the  chapters 
on  '  Divine  Necessity  '  and  '  Philosophical  Faith/  his  criticism 
of  Hegelian  thought  consists  substantially  in  pointing  to  two 
canlinal  facts  of  experience  which  Hegelinnism  either  has  oo 
room  for  in  its  necessary  system  of  tttnele-ss  reason,  or,  if  it 
at^knowlcdges  their  reality,  leaves  as  mysterious  as  it  foond 
them.  These  two  facts  are  the  mystery  of  time  and  the  mystery 
of  morally  responsible  personality — *  man's  personal  pow«r  l« 
create  acta  that  ought  not  to  be  acted,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  perfect  reason,  and  for  which  the  human  person,  n 
the  Power  at  the  heart  of  the  universe,  is  responsible.'  Tho; 
arc  not  explaim-d,  but  explained  away,  if  time  is  ircatcd  as 
illusion,  and  morul  persons  as  modes  of  the  actirity  ol 
universal  ciinsciousnesx.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hegelian 
denies  these  implications,  and  asserts  that  HegrI  meant  bi 
thought  to  be  interpreted  consistently  with  the  actuality  of 
time  process,  and  also  with  the  moral  personality  of  man,  is 
relation  between  man's  I ime> consciousness  and  the  eternal! 
complete  divine  thought,  or  between  man's  freedom  and  the 
universal  nctjrity  of  God,  really  brought  by  the  system  into  the 
clear  light  of  necessary  knowledge?  Surely  no  one  who  realizes 
what  aclu.-tl  insight  in  sudi  a  matter  would  mean  can  honestly 
assert  that  such  insight  is  placed  witlun  our  reach  by  Hegel  or 
any  one  else.  The  test  is  simple  ;  show  us  this  absotululy 
complete  scienc«^— this  intellectual  analysis  of  experienee  with- 
out remainder — and  ihe  vision  will  sutlice  to  strike  the  u^ptic 
damb.     As  this  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  we  arc  forced  to  coo- 
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tiaie  that,  «o  Cu-  u  ihc  facts  in  quetlion  are  not  eliminated  by 
kn^  delun).  the  mjttcrics  arc  niercl  v  '  articulated  in  a  fresh 
tmm  of  rrrbal  cxprrtsion.'  We  arc  ttill  at  the  posiiioa  of  a 
mcml  Eaith  '  «a«tninnl  by  wliat  on*;  miglit  call  tjnrihial  motive  as 
fatingaithptl  {mm  full  inleHettual  iiuiff/it.'  'Surely,'  Professor 
Fnsrr  concloile*,  '  ibe  autboriiy  of  final  faith  can  be  ilisix^nsnil 
wtth  only  in  the  OmnUcicnce  which  leaves  no  room  for  mystery 
IV  inenmplete  knowledge.' 

Bu  if  inadminiblc  claims  are  abated,  there   need    be  no 

ndieal   divergence,   lie  seems    to    say,  between    the    Ile^lian 

isnramtation  nf  the  universt^  and  th<r  philosopby  of  faitfa.      [t 

may  waqnrsttnn  of  names,  whether  man's  fnnl  attitude  should 

be  rWled  knnwleilgt!  or  faith.     '  To  call  it  "  knowledge"  seems 

i»  dain   tiN>   roochr  as   long  as  there   must   be   an  inevitabk 

UMiiiMh  I  of  mystery.     To  call  it  "  faitb  "  may  seem  to  mean 

that  H  ia  empty  of  objectire  rationality.'     Phrases  a^airi  which 

aatn  the  *  organic  unity '  of  the  universe  and  man's  '  identity ' 

vilb  Dniversal  reason,  may  be  taken  only  as  'emphatic  expres- 

mnuf  the  conrictinn  that  men  an:  not  isolated  psychological 

nam,    but  members  of  a  moral   totaliir,  in  which  the   moral 

failh  tbal   is  in  nt  is  sure  t»  find    syiti|>athetic  response  in  tlic 

aooapletely  comprehensible  Divine  Reason  that  is  |)erj>etua]ly 

MSnrc  M  the  centre  of  the  Whole.'     In  spite,  however,  of  such 

anempcaat  sympathetic  approximation,  a  fundamental  dilTerence 

of  temper  is  perceptible  between  Professor  Fraser  and  all  forms 

at   abaulatjam.      Vium  the   latter,  the    acknowledgment   of  an 

mwyplainrtl  remainder  of  mystery  i*  wrung,  as  it  were  anwill- 

tufrly.    <ti»der  tlic  pressare  of  cfmtroversy :  to  Professor  FraacT, 

oa    tbe    other   hand,    the    fundamental    mysteriousness    of  the 

«reT«»  is  the  thought  most  intimately  present  from  the  begin- 

ainf  to  the  end  of  bis  s|>eculaI]aos.     It  delermines  his  ipecula- 

nT»  nuKxl.     He  iee»  in  it  the  inevitable  condition  of  our  middle 

state  ;   a  ctindilion.  moreover,  wliich  is  to  bo  regarded  not  merely 

aa  ialclleciual  delect  but  as  the  instrument  of  moral  discipline, 

^tA   a*  fostering-  the  reverence  and  humility   which   arc   the 

condition  of  spiritual  health. 

'The  final  philoBOpliy,'  lie  coitclnilcH, '  ia  practically  found  in  a 
Sit  t£  traatful  inquiry,  right  feeling  anil  rightooas  wiU  or  purpose, 
mA  in  eumfdeto  vuion  ;  ami  pc-rliupn  tlit:  chii^  profit  of  stnigjjliog  for 
Ifce  vinnn  may  lie  the  moral  leicMiii  of  tlitt  coiuioqnont  diHCoveiy,  tho 
oHaeiaaaDBaB  of  tho  scioittfio  inuooetniibiUty  of  the  vision.' 

This   •ccount    of    tbe    general    position    defended    in    these 
Lfitum  would    not   be  complete  without  refercnct;  to  the  two 
tn   tbe   second  volume,   on   '  Evil :    ili«   Knigma  of 
U  2  'i'heism,' 
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Theism,'  am]  'Optimism.'  In  these,  perbapa  the  ttrongcst 
chapters  in  a  work  that  ii  itrong  and  hHpful  throughout,  « 
reallj  striking  use  is  mailt^  of  the  conccptionG  of  moral  frccdooi 
to  meet  the  formidable  objection  to  th«i>tic  faith  which  lict  in 
the  existence  of  moral  evil.  When  we  contemplalt?  what  Hutl« 
call*  the  '  very  strange  stale '  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  in  iu 
mixed  evil  and  good,  the  alternative,  as  it  hat  often  been  argaed, 
seems  to  be  cither  doubt  of  God'a  Omnipotence  or  doubt  of  lUi 
Goodness.  The  difficulty  has  never  been  more  trenchantly  and 
at  the  same  time  more  fairly  put  from  the  sceptical  aide  than  by 
Hume  in  bis  '  Dialogues  concrrning  Natural  Ucligion,'  in  a 
passage  where  he  has  probably  Itutler's  argument  in  view  :— 

■  It  must,  I  think,  be  allowed,'  Bays  Pbilo,  in  the  eonrw  of  Ibe 
diecnssioD,    '  that  if  a  very  liroilod  Iiuman   inlelligenoe,  whiOO  we 
ahall  Bupposc  ntterly  unaoquaiDted  with  the  aotuu  uuivene,  wen 
assured  boforo  trial  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  Tery  good^  WlM 
and  powerful  being,  however  fiuito,  he  would,  traat  ioB  MUJeetllTCBi 
form  bcft/ri-hand  a  diiToroat  notion  of  it  from  what  we  find  it  to  be  by 
esporiopcc  ;  nor  would  ho  ovor  imagine,  merely  from  these  attributes 
of  the  canse,  of  which  be  is  provioiisly  inforiued,  that  the  effect  c>:iidd 
be  so  full  of  vice  and  mieery  and  disorder  as  it  ajijiearn  in  this  lifc- 
Snppoeing  now,  that  this  person  were  brought  into  the  world,  still 
unired  (on  a  priori  grounds)  that  it  was  the  workmanship  of  sncb  a 
sublime  and  benevolent  being,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  tbc 
disappointment,  hut  would  never  retract  bis  former  belief,  if  founded 
on  any  very  solid  argument ;  since  such  a  limited  intc-lligMioo  most 
be  sensible  of  his  own  blindn[>ss  and  ignorance,  and  must  allow  that 
there  maij  be  many  solutions  of  those  phenomena  which  will  for  ever 
escape  hu  oompreiioneion.     But  supposing,  which  is  the  real  csoe 
with  regard  to  man,  that  this  croatnre  is  not  antecedently  coavinoed 
of  a  supreme  intelligence,  benovolont  and  powerful,  but  is  left  to 
gather  such  a  belief  from  the  appearance  of ,  things,  this  ontirvly 
niters  the  case ;  nor  will  ho  ever  find  any  I'oason  for  such  a  cod- 
elusion.     He  may  bo  fully  convinced  of  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
uiiderstaiidiug;  but  this  will  not  help  him  in  farming  an  inforcmc* 
touu<.-rning  the  goodness  of  superior  powers,  »in'-'-  he  mmt  fona  Otal 
is/ertnee  j'nim  icflaf  he  knotst,  nut  from  ahal  he  it  iijnorant  o/.'  ~ 

Id  endeavouring  to  meet  the  difficulty  thus  cogently  put,  Pro^ 
fessor  Frascr  dismisses  without  more  ado  the  hypotheses  of 
Manichs-an  Dualism,  of  one  I'ower  partly  good  and  partly  evil, 
or  of  one  absolutely  indifierent  i^ower,  as  being  alike  incon- 
sisteat  with  moral  faith  in  the  universe.  He  tbcn  turns  to 
Leibnitx's  *Theodici?e'  ns  coniitining  the  most  celebrated  de> 
fence  of  optimiim  on  a  theistic  basis,  and  partly  tn  connexion, 
partly  in  contrast  with  that,  proceeds  to  elaborate  his  own 
£o\atioo.     The  wa^  in  which  the  difficulty  is  stated,  involve*, 

he 
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be  MTgar^  ttn  gnprored  assumption  whicli  raakes  an;  solution 

inpanihle.     *  It  tAcitl;  asiuin<^  tliSit  a  wxtstitated  absence  nf 

rril  must  be  ID  itself  good,  or  nioiie  good,  xu  that  unljr  impoi- 

aUUtv  or  its  ever  mukinK  >ls  up|>carunve  is  consistent  with  the 

■orft]  ideal  of  Uie  universe.'     But  such  a  univerao  would  be  a 

•arid  of  noQ-moral  things  or  autoniitta,  and  would  exclude  tbe 

4ZWleoce  of  penoiu,  wbo,  as  moral  beings,  must  be  able  to  ntaAe 

thmmmhit  inmoraJ.    The  raal  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the 

etiatrooe  of  imlividunl   persona    is    it«e1f  inconsistent   with  the 

ilivioe  goclness.     A  jwnon  who  is  under  an  abxulute  necessity 

uf  willing  oniy  what  is  good  is  nut  a  person  in  the  sense  of  pos- 

«■";  taanUy  responsible  freedom  ;  and  Go<I  himself  cannot 

gin  existence  to  a  contradiction.     '  Would  it  enhance  the  pcr- 

Iflctiao  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  in   Nature  that  nothing 

tqpmtatiiral  should,  la  the  form  of  good  and  evil  hnman  agency, 

■fi|isar  in  the  course  of  Nature  ;  or  that  evil  should  hi;  excluded, 

1^  also  making  giMxlness  in  the  form  nf  rourallv  tried  personal 

^  napossible  ? '     When  the  ijuesiion  is  put  in  this  way,  only 

one  aiuwcr  Is  possible:  and  it  will  he  noted  that  ihe  firmness 

with  which  the  conception  of  freedom  is  held  gives  this  reason- 

iac  a   breaillh   awl  convincinf^ncsa  which  docs  not  belong  to 

Lfifaoitz's  more  laboured  argument.     In  ibc  *  Tbtjndict^'  Leib- 

BiU  ai»u  prcFcnts  evil  u  the  means  to  a  greater  good,  but  he 

4oK»  not.  explain  how,  in  the  very  ouneeption  ufa  mural  person, 

the  pfiwihility  of  evil  is  implied.      Again  his  argument  tends 

to    prramt    evil    as   a    necessity,  and    thus    almost    exonerates 

tba  rril-doer,    who  appears  as    the  insirumont  by  which  the 

4iviDe  purpose  is  advanced,     floral  evil  seems  thus  transformed 

«  m  higher  point  of  view  into  good,     Professor  Fraser's  view, 

na  tbc  ciinttary,  never  loses  sight  of  the  fa4:t  that,  whether  from 

tbr  butnin  or  the  divine  point  of  view,  evil  is  that  which  '  ought 

^M  u*  FxisL*     The  explanation    he  offers,  therefore,  is  deeper 

■mI  sounder,  inasmuch  as  it  neither  miuimiiccs  the  eternal  <{is> 

liaetuo  between  right  and  wrong,  nor  weakens  in  any  way  the 

antral  fact  of  human  responsibility. 
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Art.  IV.^1.  Commonploiv  Book  of  George    ViUurs,  Dvie 
Buckingham,     UnpublUhfi!  MS. 

2.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Curioitf  Colkciion  of  Fixtures  of  Gtw^ 
ViUitrs,  {\a)  Duhe  of  Jiuckimjlutin,  with  the  Life  of  Gterf^ 
Vilha-i,  (2nih  Duke  of  Biickiiiffham,  the  Ce'lehrated  Pttt" 
Wrillen  by  Brian  Faitfax,  Etq.     LnaiJon,  1738. 

3.  fVorkt  of  his  Grace  Geon/e  Villiers,  DitAe  ofBaciii^ham,  <mf_ 
Memoin  of  the  Author,  ay  T.  Eran>.  Two  Vol*.  Loados  ~ 
1776. 

4.  TTic  Fairfax  Correspondence.  CScii  War,  Two  Voli.  Londoo,! 
1849. 

5.  Ryedak  and  North  Yorhthire  Antiquitie*.    By  George  Frank 
1888. 

'  A  man  so  variouB,  that  ho  8ceme<l  to  bo 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  opitomo.' 

IN  thntc  wont*  Dryden  nxiigne^il  to  hi*  Itter.iry  foe  bis  nicbe 
in  the  memory  of  all  students  of  KnKlisU  poetry.  Even  if 
we  are  unprepared  to  concede  to  the  satirist's  Zimrt, — 'cfaeoutt, 
fiddler,  statesman,  and  bulToon,'  though  he  might  be, — so  com- 
prehensire  a  title  sa  epitome  of  all  maakind,  we  cannot  deny 
that  he  was  the  representative  of  a  very  Isr^  class  of  his  con- 
temporaries.  The  men  of  the  Restoration  found  their  talents, 
their  whims,  and  their  vices,  summer)  up  in  thnt  stmnge 
product  of  civil  war,  exile,  and  reaction  ngninst  Puritanism, 
George  Villiers,  Duke  uf  Duckingham.  To  write  his  life  at 
length  would  necessitate  summarixing  the  history  of  England 
for  a  (juarter  of  s  centnry ;  to  dwell  on  bis  worst  follies  ii 
unnecessary,  for  they  were  committed  openly  and  are  only  too 
well-known  *,  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  man  and  his  writings, 
including  some  hitherto  unpublished  fragments,  may  inril^H 
pnsting  notice.  ^| 

If  there  is  any  Umbo  in  which  public  men  enmunter  those 
who  linve  pilloried  them  in  prose  and  verse,  Villiers  must  find 
good  cause  to  use  the  keen  rapier  of  bis  wit.  Hard  measure 
has  been  dealt  him  ;  possibly  not  harder  than  be  deserved,  yet 
we  lack  proof  that  those  resolute  to  nothing  extenuate,  were 
equally  determined  to  set  down  naught  in  malice.  As  Walpole 
•ays,  'The  portrait  of  this  Duke  has  been  drawn  by  four 
masterly  hands;  Burnet  has  hewn  it  out  with  his  rough  chisel; 
Count  Hamilton  touched  it  with  that  slight  delicacy  that 
finishes  while  it  seems  but  to  sketch ;  Drydcn  catched  the 
living  likeness ;  Pope  completed  the  historical  resemblance.* 
All  four  grant  him  talent,  wit  and  beauty,  all  denounce  him 
as  spendthrift  of  mind,  body  and  estate.  Hume  sums  up  his 
cbaMCiai  , 
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^hunirtrrfn  thM«uath)n(r<rorilt,  *The  least  interest  could  ankif 
"tin  nbandon    his  lionour;   the  smallest  pleu.suri>  could  scJun- 
tliin  Iriim  hi*  interest;  the  most  frivolous  caprice  was  sufficient 
t*j  cduntiTtbnlnncr    his    pleasure.'     Vet  of  th«sc  severe  judges, 
VT«lpole,    I'oiK-,    and    Hume    tic^'cr   knew   him ;    Uun»ct    it 
K9otorioa»ly  ilUiintartul;  Drvden  hnd  n  pcisnnal  grutlgK  ta  pny 
olT,  and  Gramroonts  amusing  memoirs  deal  vxolusivelv  with 
«h<?  giddy  side  of  life,     'The  world,'  jw/s  the  Duke's  faithful 
JbllowcT  Brian    Fairfax,   *  has   been   severe  in   censuring   his 
lihles,  but   not   so  just   in   noting   his   ^ood   qualities.  .  .  . 
Eiracefal  and  charming  ...  he  was  the  glory  of  the  age  nnd 
ay  conrt  wherever  he  came  .  .  .  conneous  and  nfTable,  com- 
lioaate,  ready  to  forgive  .  .  .  extravag;ant  in  spending,  just 
pftying ; '  but  lie  adds,  secTningly  with  »  sigh  of  regr«t, '  He 
tw   and  approre^l  the  best,  hut  did  too  nft^m  delerivra  teqtd.' 
Again   he   remarks, 'A  good'natured  man    might  have  an  ill- 
natured  muse,'  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
thir  very  bitterness  of  the  innuendoes  awd  by  his  contempornriet, 
*roi    repeated  by  those    who   came    nfter,  arose    in  p«it   from 
Buckingham's    unsparing    use    of  that    dangerous    weapon — 
^dicale.     He  threw  far  too  many  stones  for  ime  who  lived  in 
I  hoose  of  very  fntgile  glass.     As  he  says  himself:— 
*  Mothinke.  1  see  tho  wanton  howroe  fleo. 


And  as  th«y  paeso,  Inmo  back,  &  laugh  at  nM 


■  •• 


KiHl  certainly  he  laughed  at  them  in  return  as  long  as  health 
ud  strength  allowed  :■ — ' 

•  W«  shall  be  r«veng'd  on  posterity.'  he  writes  again.  •  for  lot  om 
lUnke  novel'  so  little  of  n§,  wo  shall  tfainko  Icsso  of  thorn.' 

These  two  extracts,  and  others  which  will  be  given  in  the 

Ulowing  pages,  are  taken  from  a  commonplace  book  found  in 

Duke's  pocket  after  his  death.     It  i»  a  small  volume  bound 

:  black  liralher  with  silver  clasps,  and  contains  at  one  end  Uie 

first  act  of  a  nameless  classical  pl»yi  ""^  '^'^  beginning  of  the 

IiMoiid ;  at  the  other  a  collection  of  original  verses  and 
ipigrams.  The  writing  is  small  and  for  the  moat  part  exre<^d- 
mgly  neat,  though  every  now  and  then  the  sayings  appear  to 
uve  been  scrawled  in  with  more  haste  than  care.  The  book 
was  given  by  George  Sclwyn  to  Byron's  cousin,  Lord  Carlisle, 
who,  in  1792,  presented  it  to  fjeorge  Villicrs,  fourth  Lord 
,       Jersey.      It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  gre-^Lt-graudson. 

Villiers  was  born  January  HOlh,  1G27,  at  Wallingford  House, 
~ , . —    ■ 

*  VbIms  othertriwi  mditd,  tbo  facialis  nnd  vcr*es  by  Badiiagbain  hero 
1  arv  tahca  fKna  Ut '  CttUnonplibM  Uook.' 

little 
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little  more  llian  eighteen  months  before  his  falher,  the  first 
Duke  of  Duckiogbam  of  his  fftmilj-,  wu  stabbed  at  Poit«mo<ath 
bjr  Lieateoanl  Fellon.  KinK  CbarW,  orerw helmed  with  sorrow^ 
tl  the  loss  of  his  favourite,  did  his  brst  to  console  the  widoircd  H 
Duchess,  and  undrrlook  the  education  of  hrr  two  sons,  the 
s<^(x>nd  of  whom,  Franris,  wns  born  nflnr  bii  father's  death. 
The  bo^s  were  brought  up  with  the  King's  own  <!hildren,  and 
when  sent  to  Trinitj^  College,  Cambridge,  their  names  vrers 
entered  on  the  college  books  with  that  of  Prince  Charles* 
Here  the  Duke  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Abraham 
Coii\ey,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  after  the  Restoration  b« 
obtainod  for  the  poet,  whom  he  found  neglrctvd  by  ihi^  Kuyalists, 
the  lease  of  a  farm  worth  300/.  a  jcar.  The  late  Duke  had 
been  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  tiitd  left  it  a  valuable 
oallection  of  Arabic  manuscripts.  The  same  office  was  in  later 
jrears  held  by  his  son. 

On  leaving  the  University  the  brothers  travelled  abroad* 
under  the  charge  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  King,  until 
the  commcnccaieni  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when  they  hastened  back 
to  his  Majesty  at  Oxford,  and  placed  their  lives  and  fortunes 
at  his  disposal. 

Tliey  followed  Prince  KuneK  and  Colonel  Lord  Gerard  to 
the  storming  of  the  Close  at  Lichfield,  when  so  many  men  were 
slaughtered  at  the  breach  that  they  are  said  to  have  formed 
breastwork  a  yard  high.  The  Duchess  of  Buckiugham  remon- 
strated with  Lord  Gerard  for  leading  her  ions,  a^cd  fifteen  and 
sixteen,  into  such  dangerous  service.  He  bluntly  replied  that 
*It  was  their  own  inclination,  and  the  more  danger  tfa«  more 
honour.' 

The  anxioiu  mother  soon  after  married  the  Marquis  oCi 
Antrim,  and  tbc  King,  who  was  displeased  with  the  match, 
and  probably  thought  the  boys  better  out  of  the  way  on  all 
accounts,  once  more  sent  them  abroad.  Ttiis  lime  ihey 
travelled  in  Prance  and  Italy,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Florence 
and  Home,  nlicrc  they  rivalled  the  princxrs  of  Italy  in  the 
splendour  of  their  way  of  living.  They  returned  to  England 
to  find  their  ntyal  protector  a  prisoner  in  the  Iile  of  W  ight. 
Again  they  sought  a  leader  whom  they  might  join  in  the  field, 
and  found  one  in  the  Hail  of  Holland,  wbo,  wtlh  others,  was 
assembling  Kotaliil  troops  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  Colonel 
Gibbons  marched  against  these  insurgents,  drove  them  back 
towards  KJogstoa,  and  totally  defeated  them  at  Nonsuch. 
Lord  Francis  V'illicrs,  lighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  had 
bis  horse  killul  under  him.  He  reached  an  onk-troe  about  two 
miles  from  Kingston,  and  placing  himself  with  bis  hack  against 


Gwfjr*  ViUiers,  Second  Dake  of  Budiingham, 

1^  fli«(laiae<t  to  implore  quartor,  itnd  nobly  defended  himirlf 
satti,  bariDg  received  nine  wouadg  in  bU  face  &nd  t>ody,  tic 
aptred  at  the  KtaiXy  ftgo  of  twenty. 

The  Duke  with  ^TTAt  diflicalty  made  hit  way  to  St.  Ncoti  in 
ff  untingdotiihiri!.  Tlicm,  finding  liis  hou*e  RUirounded  and  ii 
troop  (il  hone  <lrawn  up  Ix-fore  the  gate,  be  inusterMl  hit 
follfiwere,  cbargetl  and  routed  the  enemy,  killed  their  com- 
aiB.n(liQ|t  officer,  uid  escaped  to  the  sea»ido.  Ho  then  contrived 
Ec>  join  Prince  Charles,  who  was  in  the  Downs  with  some  ihipi 
W'liicfa  had  dewrted  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Parliament,  after  the  sirgc  of  Lichfield,  had  conriicnled  the 
estates  of  the  two  boys,  but  had  subsctjaentiy  rcstoml  them  on 
iic^ooant  of  their  yrHitli.  Now  Huckingham  was  oHered  forty 
<fn.jrs  in  which  U>  abandon  thi;  Prince  and  rclum  to  England, 
»kd  on  hie  refusal  bis  property  was  seizvd  a  second  time,  and 
h^  would  hare  been  penniless  save  for  the  devotion  of  a  trusty 
^\<X  servant,^ John  Trayleman.  This  man  had  the  prudence  to 
*c<nre  the  magnificent  collection  of  pictures  left  by  the  late 
'^take,  including  no  less  than  ninelwtn  by  Titian,  seventeen  by 
^i.Dtoretto,  tliirteen  by  Kubens,  three  by  Itaiibael,  and  three  by 
'-^•^oiiardo  da  Vinci,  besidei  many  others.  '1  bese  tresBOrea  wera 
*«^Ul  over  to  Holland  aiid  sold  at  Antwerp,  many  being  pur- 
^Hased  by  ibe  Archduke  Leopnld,  and  oa  the  proceeds  ibc 
*^uke  was  able  to  support  bitnself. 

*PoTerhr  and  I,'  lio  wn'tos  'aro  twins,  wo  hare  bin  botli  namt 
**^d  brou^t  up  together.  It  has  bin  a  Fnon<)  and  Tutor  to  moo. 
Xfc  has  twfibt  moo  wieoly  all  the  ffxtA  I  know,  and  help'd  iiuiu 
■Clndly  in  all  tfao  good  I  ha  don.  I  never  ipuimdld  yet,  uar  mur- 
^luril  tU  it,  it  never  g>TO  to  raeo  the  least  displvmauro.  S<i  old,  ho 
Sood,  M  gentle  a  compaoion  would  you  take  fr»m  moo  ut  loat?  Ob 
^ol  lie  carry  't  with  meo  now  snro  to  laj  grave,  and  there  you'l 
''kett  it  too,  and  not  contomno  it.  I  do  voufeH  yon  use  your  riches 
'Aohly,  but  yon  ifaBll  never  nso  em  boltiir  than  I  will  do  my  poverty.' 

^l^bis  was  written  after  be  had  cnjiiyrd  wealth  and  tquamlered 
^  t,  and  he  adds :  '  There  are  few  have  DAnae's  fortune  to  have 
^^iod  and  gold  together.' 

Prince  Charles,  having  now  become  titular  king,  resolved  on 

liig  ilUfated  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  Buckingham  was  the 

^^v  English  attendant  permitted  to  remain  with  him  on  his 

^mval  in  that  country.     We  can  imagine  the  result  of  their 

Sojourn  in  the  north.    The  overbearing  lairds,  the  sour  pre.icbers, 

*li«  uoeallivated  populace,  were  now  the  sole  companions  of  a 

^y  young  Prince,  and  of  a  youth  who  had  hitherto  divided  his 

time  between  the  polished  society  of  the  university,  the  excite- 

Beat  of  cavalier  camjit,  and  the  sj>leiiiIour  of  Curcign  count. 
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Chnrln  nt  leut  had  Scottiih  blood  in  hit  reinx,  and  hifl 
Stewart  uncntry  may  have  inspired  some  kindly  fediogd 
towards  ibe  peopio,  if  not  towsnls  the  I^resbj'terian  persecutnrtJ 
of  whom  Savilp,  Lord  Halifax,  nrilcs,  'Tho  ill-bred  fainiliaritn 
of  the  Scotch  dirincs  had  given  him  n  distaste  to  that  part  oC 
the  Prolcaiani  religion.'  HuckJngham  bad  no  link  whaterer 
with  his  uncongenial  surrounding*,  and  though  nothing  could 
■hake  bis  i*to[4!st.inlism,  h«  is  unsparing  in  his  sarcasm  on  thi 
Puritans  and  tbvir  preachers : — 

'The  Pnritaas  broako  doono  tho  hedges,  and  then  bid  the  calllo 
not  to  wand«r. 

'Tboymnst  haTO  a  new  roligion,  and  wbo  bnt  the  Clergy?  irbo 
but  Aaron  to  malie  tho  calfo  for  'em  ?  *  IIo  coDtinDes,  '  At  dinners, 
the;  lay  aa  fciroely  about  'om  «a  in  the  Pulpit.' 

The  young  man's  temper  decidedly  sufTi-red,  and  during  the 
roarcb  into  iuigland    he   riuarrelled   nilh   Charles    because    be 
would  not  appoint    him  general  in  place  of  the  Scoitisli  com- 
raaoder.     Backiogbam  alleged  that  ihe  peen  of  England  would     I 
not  joio  the  royal  standard  so  long  as  such  an  action  on  theii 

fart  entailed    receiving    orders  from    a    Scot;    and   when   ths^ 
tincc  refused  to  listen  to  his  arguments,  he  sulked  and  dif-V^ 
played  thai  strange  sign  of  resentment,  which  seems  to  have  ~ 
obtained  in  those  days,  '  he  scarce  put  un  clean  Itnrn.'     How- 
ever,  the  sound  of  battle  restored    him  to  his  better  self;  he 
fought  at  the  King's  right  band  at  Worcester,  and  behaved  with 
exemplary  valour. 

Alter  that  crushing  defeat  ho  and  others  conducted  Oiarles 
to  KoscoWl  House,  where  they  believed  him  to  be  in  safely. 
The  Dukr,  after  many  adventures,  made  his  nay  to  London, 
and  while  hit  companions  concealed  tlirmsclves  to  avoid 
imprisonment,  or  even  death,  he,  preferring  any  risk  to  toHtude 
and  confinement,  disguised  himself  at  a  mountebank,  and 
amused  the  citiecnt  of  London  with  hit  wit  and  antics. 

'  lie  caiisod  himself,'  says  Ma-iamo  Dnnois, '  to  bo  nude  a  Jack- 
Puddiug'H  coat,  a  little  bat,  with  a,  fox's  tail  in  it,  and  adomo^  with 
cock'n  fcathora.  Sometiinea  ho  appoarod  in  a  wizard'a  mask;  aome- 
tintctt  ho  hod  hia  face  bodanbed  wilii  flour,  comotimes  with  lani|>- 
black,  aa  the  fan^  took  hioi.* 

In  such  guise  be  hawked  'milhridaie  and  galtnnum  plaister,' 
but  his  sirimg  point  was  topical  tongs,  which  he  sang  and 
■old  to  appreciative  audiences,  sometimes  numbering  several 
thousands. 

His  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  was  to  be  conveyed 
frnm  Whitehall  to  Windwr  under  a  strong  guard.     Having  an 
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at  comtntinlcalion  to  make  to  her,  the  audndoD)  brother 
up  bis  stagr  on  a  spot  which  he  knew  ihe  was  bount)  u>  pius, 
aad  i»ll«d  out  to  thi)  mob  that  ho  intended  to  sin^  the  liu\y 
a  song  ctinci-ming  hrnclf  and  the  Duke  of  BuckinKham. 
DeU^blrd  wilb  such  prospective  sport,  the  populace  slopped 
tbe  coacb,  and  compelled  the  Durhoit,  the  handsompst  woman 
in  EogUod,  to  sit  in  the  btiol  and  liatm  to  nil  the  bnllad- 
aanjier's  impcrliDent  sun^  H'ben  he  had  finished,  be 
dariand  that  il  was  only  reasonable  that  he  should  present  the 
Udjr  with  some  of  the  ballads  of  which  she  had  been  the  chief 
subject,  and,  advancing  towards  her,  he  threw  into  ibe  coach  a 
boodle  af  papers,  at  the  same  time  removing  for  a  moment  a 
biadf  pKtcb  which  he  wnm  over  one  of  his  eyes.  liis  sister 
iBBOftiixed  him.  but,  with  a  self-possession  c(|ual  to  his  own, 
eaocnled  her  surprise,  and  merelv  snatched  up  tlte  papers, 
aaoOftl  which  was  a  packet  of  letters.  The  coach  was  then 
aUowe<d  lo  proceed,  the  Duke  and  his  attendant  rabble  following 
il  with  shonts  and  jeers  for  a  considerable  distance. 

At  length  Kac.kingham  reached  Franco  in  safety,  and,  entcr- 
tng  tbc  ftcTviccr  ol  :hc  French  Kinf;,  distinguished  himself  by 
li±>  pUlantry  In  the  siege  of  Arras  and  Valenciennes.  Probably 
the  gxy  Oaul  apprt-cialed  his  wit  and  sharp  tongue  better  than 
(Cd  the  exiles  ol  St.  Germain  ;  he  was  not  popular  with  the 
Stewart  courtiers,  tbongh  Charlesj  himself  always  enjoyed  bis 
txmnany,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  Order  of  ihe  Garter. 

Aearicd  of  exile,  Bockinj;;b3ni  now  embarked  upon  a  more 
rinahtfnl  enterprise.  He  had  unSiocbiogly  resisted  the  »dvan- 
lageom  olTrrs  »f  Parlinmcnt ;  but,  as  aomc  French  gentlemen, 
wha  wi>nld  never  hare  made  terms  with  the  Revolution,  thought 
lemselve*  justified  in  yielding  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  so 
ockingbaro  made  advances  lo  the  successful  Protector,  and 
en  asked  the  hand  of  Cromwell's  daughter,  whote  alfcctions 
%e  is  said  to  hare  won  in  one  of  his  masquerading  dresses. 
Cmrowell,  according  (o  one  account,  refused  the  application  of 
a  nan  whom  he  stigmatized  as  uu^rufeful  to  the  faintly  to 
vlhoi  be  owr^l  everything,  others  say  that  be  secretly  desired 
•odiatiDgaished  a  son-in-law,  and  hence  bis  indignation  at  bis 
■iMrqaent  alliance  with  another  family. 

Possibly  our  hero  was  unversed  in  the  Cromwelltan  habit  of 
saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another,  and  took  a  ivfusal  as 
fjaal  which  was  never  so  intended  ;  in  any  case  ho  transferred 
hia  ailentiun«  lo  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfai,  who  bad  obtained 
frum  Parliament  a  portion  of  tbe  \'illieTs  property.  Uis  friend 
Robert  Harlow  made  the  formal  proposal  in  his  name,  and 
tfaia  time   he  was    taccasfuL      jlbraitam   Cowley   wrote    an 
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Epilbslamium  for  tlie  linppy  pair,  n  kind  of  veric  in  wbidi 
bride j;ri>i>iii  bimscif  va.%  \iy  no  tncims  uiiikilful,  u  witness  ibis 
•pecimcn : — 

'  I  Mw  his  ydon  libe  trees  well  nngod  stnnd 
Id  &  long  roK',  And  hers  on  th*  otltor  band  ; 
With  conioly  kiudoncs  thcyr  fairc  tope  tbcy  twyml, 
Uoatity  &  ploasoro  in  th«yr  shailcs  combynud. 
A  tliniiehnd  niogcd  Capids  bright  &  yonng, 
Lilca  smrmw  uf  BeoB  upon  tbe  bmDclioM  bang. 
Both  sidcB  did  to  nn  cqaall  length  eitwid. 
Both  Bides  were  green,  &  flourishing  to  y"  cud.' 

Cromnrell  was  exceedingly  diipleued  at  the  marriage,  and 
tbongh  be  at  fint  consented  that  tbe  young  couple  should  reside 
at  York  House,  he  chose  lo  regard  a  visit  paid  by  Buckingham 
tu  bis  sister  at  Cobbam,  about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  as  & 
transgression  of  bounds,  and  on  August  iA\h,  IbJJ),  sent  him  to 
tbe  Tower. 

VValpole  lus  remarked  on  tbe  strange  versatility  wbicli 
enabled  *  Alcibiadei,'  as  he  calls  him,  tn  charm  alike  the  easy- 
going Charles  and  the  Puritan  Fairfax.  Vet  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  good-looking  bridtv 
groom  enlivened  (he  solemn  household,  and  not  only  fas^rinatcd 
the  young  Iwiy,  but  won  the  nffcclions  of  her  father.  Anyhow, 
Fairfax  exceetlingly  resented  this  arbilrnry  imprisonment  of  hia 
son-in-law.  He  called  upon  the  Protector  and  expressed  bis 
(pinion  of  bis  conduct  so  plainly,  ttiat  Cmmwell  cocked  bu  hat,' 
threw  his  coat  under  bis  arm,  and  walked  ufT  in  a  passion.  H< 
and  Fairfax  never  met  again. 

On  Cromwell's  death,  which  occurred  a  few  days  later,' 
Buckingham  wrote  the  following  lines: — 

*  Doepo  ia  lu£  fleeh,  deep  stuck  th'  Almighty's  dart. 
Tbe  tArrors  cf  the  grest  oue  storm'd  his  heart. 
Thus  in  his  hight  of  sin,  aud  shameless  pride. 
Thus  by  (iod's  hand  the  British  Qraccbtia  died.' 

He  was  now  allowed  to  move  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  he 
remained  as  a  kind  of  Stale  prisoner  until  restored  to  liberty  by 
the  abdication  of  Kichard  Cromwell  in  the  following  year.  At 
Windsor  be  enjoyed  the  constant  companionship  of  his  friend 
Cowley. 

Despite  (he  anAlial  reflections  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  puts 
into  iluckingbnm's  mouth  in  '  Peveril  of  the  Peak,'  we  know 
that  Fairfax  was  delighted  with  his  ' conformable  hehavionr* 
during  his  lengthened  sojourn  at  Applelon  after  his  restoration 
lolibcny ;  and,on  the  old  General's  death  in  1671,  Buckingham 
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him  in  n  Pindaric  ckIc  of  the  motX  lauclalorr  nature, 
Ibns:— 

*8q  bloocd  bj  nil  1)0  AieA  ;  Imt  ha  more  blessed  wore  we, 
If  we  wvni  anro  to  live,  till  wa  f  otUd  sue 
A  own  u  grcftt  ia  wu,  lut  jniit  in  peace  as  bo.* 

Moreover,  with  all  hi>  infidelity  to  his  long -suffering  wife, 
uf  Onbe  *««ras  to  have  also  retained  her  aflections,  and  her 
telmtire  Fairfax  declares,  'The  Dnke  and  she  liTed  Invingljr 
umI  decenllv  logrlLcr,  ihe  patiently  bearing  with  those  faults  in 
luai  which  she  could  not  remedy,'  Madame  Dunois  tays,  *Elle 
foafaui  tout  parcequVlIc  rnimait;'  and  wc  catch  glimpses  of 
ber  Urn  on,  abrlilng  her  husband  in  some  Court  intri|^e  or 
baiiTiirg  to  warn  him  of  a  threatened  imprisonment;  and  in 
the  hei^it  of  his  favonr  '  none  more  jolly,'  says  Pcpys,  'than 
mj  IjKly  Bnckingharo,  her  lord  being  once  more  a  great  man.' 
She  was  not  at  all  pretty:  dark  and  thin,  with  a  long  nose,  and 
a  large  but  |;ood- tempered  mouth  ;  and  though  she  wore  the 
fa^iioaable  bunches  ol'  side-curls,  she  appears  to  have  disdained 
tte  curly  fringv^  of  Lcly's  beauties,  and  to  have  drawn  her  hair 
immn  tightly  orcr  her  temples. 

Her  hnsband,  on  the  contntry,  was,  we  are  told,  '  the  mort 
gnoefol  and  beautiful  person  that  any  Court  in  I^uropc  ever 
tmm'  Vandyke  painletl  bim  as  a  child,  with  largi?  dark  eyes 
mad  light  hair,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak  and  broiid  while 
ooDar,  stajidtn<^  at  bis  mother's  knee  and  clasping  her  left  hand 
with  both  hi*  own.  His  fcnlarcs  arc  perrcctly  regular,  and  his 
expresaioa  full  of  intclltgencc.  A  Italf-lcngtb,  probably  by 
Lrly,  represents  him  as  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  collar 
okI  robes  of  the  (larier,  with  a  full-bottomed  wig  and  volu- 
■BBOus  lace  necktie.  He  has  dark  eyes  and  long,  marked 
rycbrows,  a  pointed  no^e,  small  mouslacbe,  and  a  well-formed 
bat  sarcastic  mouth  and  chin. 

With  the  mtnnttion  of  his  early  friend  and  patron  a  splendid 
(BTCKr  was  thrown  open  to  the  Duke.  Whatever  may  hare 
been  the  fanlts  of  Charles,  he  was  incapable  of  lasting  rancour; 
aad  tbough  for  a  time  he  resented  his  partisan's  overtures  to 
Cranwell,  he  might  set  against  them  the  plea  that  lluckingham 
bad  influeaceil  Fairfax  in  bis  favour.  Probably,  too,  the  King 
took  the  conical  view  that,  if  subjects  must  not  put  their  trust 
in  princes,  princes  should  not  expect  too  much  fidelity  from 
tbetr  adherents.  '  It  must  be  allowed,'  says  Halifax,  *  h«  bad  a 
little  orer-balancc  on  ibe  wcll>natare<l  side,  not  rigour  enough 
to  b*  earnest  to  do  a  kind  thing,  much  le«s  to  do  a  harsh  one ; ' 
certaioly  never  a  harsh  thing  to  one  who  kept  him  well 
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amnied.     At  all  ov«iits,  be  foi^ve  tlw  Duke,  who  bore  the 
At    hit   coronation.       No    Court    can     liave    hvea    dnll    whv: 
Uuckingbam  pUycd  a  prominenl  part  ;  and,  on  itic  otltiT  linni), 
*tea«ly-going  or  stupid  lodiriduaU  must  have  been  ill  at  ca>c  in 
bispTcscnce. 

Thr  blograpbcT  of  (jrammant  givM  an  entertaining  accoont 
of  bow,  in  order  to  please  the  Kini;.  Buckinghnm  ondertook 
the  Coart  education  of  tlie  lovely  Frances  Ktunrt,  afccrwards 
Dorluvs  of  Itichmond.  *  Dieu  sail,'  he  esctnlms,  't|arl  gourcr- 
neur  et  quelle  tcte  poor  oonduire  uoe  auite.'  MUs  Stuart,  it 
appears,  was  childish  lo  a  def^rra  ;  blind  man's  butf  wu  bcr 
favourite  pnslime ;  and  whrn  the  more  serioa*  ponton  of  thn 
company  sat  down  to  piny  cards  for  high  slakes,  she  devoted 
ber  energies  to  erecting  i-ard'hoatea.  She  was  alwars  lur- 
rounded  by  admiring  conniers,  who  supplied  he?  with  fresh 
building  materials  or  iriitl  lu  rival  her  skill,  but  (here  was 
no  such  successful  architect  as  Duckinghnui.  Thrn,  she  likMt 
music,  so  did  he ;  she  had  some  taste  for  singing,  he  had  an 
agreeable  voice,  and  dnubtlois  studied  her  taste  in  his  choice  of 
songs.  She  was  not  averse  lo  a  little  mild  scandal,  *  il  en  etait 
le  pere  et  la  mere ; '  she  loved  storiea  and  drawing-room 
ooraedies,  he  could  write  vaudevilles  and  invent  tales  on  the 
•pur  of  the  moment ;  but,  beyond  all,  was  he  adept  in  catching 
abtnrdilies  of  voice  and  manner,  iiml  in  taking;  off  his  victims 
in  their  presence  without  letting  them  sus|>ect  his  mimicry. 

To  these  accomplishments  add  his  good  l<M)ks  and  his  self- 
ponsession,  and  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  ttiat,  when  he 
cbose  to  take  the  trunble,  be  could  render  himself  an  imJis- 
peotable  member  of  society.  Miss  Stuart  soon  found  him  so, 
and  if  he  did  not  apjiear  in  the  Kin;;'*  circle  when  she  was 
there,  she  pnimpily  sent  to  fetch  him.  The  lively  damtel's 
frivolity,  however,  was  only  superficial  ;  when  her  entertainer 
became  a  Httlc  too  serious  in  his  attentions,  she  instantly  sent 
him  about  his  business,  and  so  decidedly  that  he  never  renewed 
his  addresses.  She  may  have  been  in  bis  memnry  when  he 
■ifhed,  *  Sore  thou  art  made,  like  other  stars,  only  for  light  and 
iimOMlOO  ; '  or  may  have  iittpjied  the  comparison,  '  Love's  like 
a  game  of  chesse,  if  both  bee  running  f^nmesters  ihev'l  nerc 
make  an  end;'  or  again,  *  My  heart,  like  the  toucbl  needle, 
tumcs  to  the  cold  and  icy  |>ole.'  )'et  he  had  his  reward  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  (o  please  ber  ;  the  King  liad  become  onc« 
more  so  accustomed  (o  his  company  that  his  position  in  the 
royal  graces  was  assured. 

In  vain  Lunl  Arlington  tried  to  assume  ibe  jMst  of  favourite's 
r»Tourite  vacated  by  Buckingham  ;  be  was  a  heavy,  dull  man 
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nhaowtidxacii  rtrpaution  as  he  possesMil  to  a  soltimn  Birof 
snUfy.  He  otiUktOMl  na  HMdit-ace  witit  (he  fair  Stuarl,  am)  in 
I  grave  mad  lenpbv  discourse  offered  lier  the  beaefit  uf  his 
^^■rieoce  to  goide  her  in  the  thorny  paths  of  Court  life,  She 
BaeDed  with  sarh  smnll  self-command  as  sbo  possessed,  but 
•tea  be  rcscbnl  his  rxonlJum  his  air  and  voice  became  so 
amOXj  tliosc  which  Buckingham  had  often  imitated  that  she 
laald  no  longer  cunlrot  herself,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  tin- 
Kovcnwbte  Unghter. 

Badciagtum  nieaniiue  was  made  a  Lord  uf  (he  Ucdchnmbnr 
and  •aom  a  member  of  ibe  Prirjr  Council,  and  bis  rise  in  the 
n>7*t  Earoar  was  rapid. 

'In  IMS  lu)  wag  nppuintcd  Lieutenant  li>  the  King  (in  Voi^hiro), 
ud  ftOBOtioA  t'l  Yqrlc,  hi*  pragroB  baing  warked  b^  a  Bories  of 
ontinu;  after  l>cing  fc^xted  at  Doncttotn*,  be  wu  vnnJuoted  hy  thu 
Vtdoitocrs  to  Tadouiter,  procedod  hy  the  High  Sheriff.  SirM.  Robiu- 
NB|  with  tha  troopa.  I'pon  eoteriug  York,  thu  otty  mgtmoDt  joined 
tk>  esnJeadfl^  eaeortinj;  him  to  bin  resilience,  where  ho  vas  galuted 
-ntk  Tollojr*  amid  tlic  uUahiu^  uf  tUu  eity  butlit.  The  niansion  in 
Todt  wfasro  he  resided  waa  ciillud  Buokioghaui  Houae  or  Dako'e 
BaiL' 

Pmlmbly  bis  beautj,  charm,  and  magnificence  llirew  ihelr 
Bnal  spell  over  tbo  populace.  To  use  once  more  his  own 
wotda, — 

*  Snch  £iOQS  wheu  of  old  tho  Puupla  iMvr 
Tbejr  utraight  agreed  t'  uho.v  thorn  hy  a  law. 
Such  nero  tha  outiudy  moUuiibi,  Kuuh  thu  grace, 
Such  was  thi'  manly  beauty  of  theyr  fuuo, 
WLoui  ih*  first  Ane,  by  humblu  womlor  led, 
Uade  Kings  alive,  &  Gods  when  tht7  were  dead.' 

Ht  aoJersiood  well  enough  that  ihe  commonnlty  rould  not 
W  ignored,  '  The  follys  of  (be  People,'  he  tells  us,  ■  are  to  l>c 
•imawed  aixl  nbey'd,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  wise  men.  He« 
tint  will  saile  in  the  ocean  must  observe  tho  windes  as  well  as 
tfar  Mars.'  But  he  nddx,  *  Vou  can  no  more  tell  tbo  value  of 
mta  by  the  impn-ssion  they  make  in  the  Froplc's  mindes,  than 
TMt  out  tell  nhi-ther  the  st'nl  bee  nf  hrassc  or  gold,  by  the 
sampe  it  makes  in  the  wax.' 

Ha  ^rewdoess  and  talent  would  have  stood  him  in  good 
MMlt  bad  h«  not  too  often  let  bis  fancies  do  duty  for  policy 
*■!  used  an  epigram  in  placeof  an  argument.  While  bis  Knack 
a#fetllnf(  into  scrapii  was  that  of  n  spoiled  child,  bis  power  of 
fMciaation  was  siirh  that  frirnit*  were  always  at  hand  to  rescue 
htiB  irom   the  diiriculile*  tnii>  which   he   had  wilfully  fallen. 

He 
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He  qpMTcllccl   in  Pnrl!ninc-nt  witli  the  Dnkc  of  Ormond  ove^H 
the    imporlntion    of    Iriwli    cattle,    nnd    publicly  declared    thaC^I 
whoever  m1  vacated  Orinond'c  vit^ws  must  liitve  either  an  Iriili^ 
iDtemI  or  an  Irish  understanding.     He  arranged   to  fight  a     , 
duel  with   his  opponent's  son   Lord  Ossory,  the  result  t>eiii|^fl 
that  both  the  would-be  combatants  were  consigned  to  the  Tower^H 
No  sooner  had  Buckinghftm  regained  his  liberty  than  another 
dispute  with  LonI  Dorchester,  in  which  the  noble  lonU  cuha^ 
to  blows,  lodged  him  once  more  in  what  must  hare  beootnc  J^^ 
familiar  nbode.      'ITie    most  serious   of  the   charges    hnjught^^ 
Against  him  at  various  times  was  that  of  plotting  against  the 
(iovemnieni,   and   of  employing  a  man  '  ti>  cast  the    King's     i 
nativity.'     He  had  always  a  superstitious  leaning  to  astrology, 
and  asserts  that  be  cannot  *  imagine  bow  astrologers  should  be     i 
miserable,  unlcsic  the  stars  arc  angry  with  tbem  for  revealing 
tbeyr  secrets.' 

Of  his  King  he  elsewhere  calmly  remarks,  '  Hee's  our  Kin^, 
true,  but  hec's  not  fortune's ;  wce'r  both  etjually  her  subjectsJ 
His  fickle  fancy  seems  to  have  been  caught  by  the  predictioi 
that  he  himself  would  be  king,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  tu< 
cctsfuliy    endeavoured    to  acquire  popularity   with  the   peopi 
ond    invariably    eierciaed    immense   infiuence    in    Parliament. 
Whether  his   designs    had    taken    definite    form    it   doubtful  ; 
but    a  proclamntinn  was  issued  against   him,  and  after  High 
and  n  short  conce.tlment  he  surrendered,  nnd  was  committed 
the  Tower.      Some  two  months  later  Charles  seems  to  ha 
found  government  without  him  loo  dull  a  task.     Ho  not  on) 
pardoned  him  without  further  enquirvi  but  restored  him  to  h 
place  in  the  Council  and  Bedchamber. 

None  of  these  confinements  were  very  lengthy,  and  the  chiai 
effect   upon    the    culprit    wb»    to    incense    him    .igaintt    Lord 
Clarendon,  to  whom    he    attributed    much   of    his    ilisgracc      ■ 
Cluendon  was    at    this  time   unpopular ;  the  nation    boil    not^f 
deiived  from   the    Kestoration  all   the  happiness  which  it  ex>^^ 
peeled  ;  the  war  with  the  Dutch  had  been  unfortunate ;  and  still 
too  loyal  to  turn  against  their  monarch,  t!ie  Commons  desired 
the  Cluuicellor  as  a   Jonah.     Buckingham  did    not    miss    his 
opportunity.     He  would  mimic  ami  ridicule  the  minister  liefore 
the  King,  sinilting  along  with  a  pair  of  bellows  for  the  pursv,      ' 
with  Colonel  Titus  before  him.  carrying  a  fire-shove!  on  bis 
shoulder  to  represent  the  uiace.      All  this  greatly  eateruined 
Charles,   who    further    tamed   a   willing  caf  to  the   Duke's 
iDflcbcry  of   tlie  Chancellor's  overbearing  manners,^' There,' 
be   would    say   'goes    your   schoolmaster;' — till    the   King, 
thinking  to  please  Parliament  and  free  himself  at  the  same 
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Ujbt.  ilcprivcd  Clarendon  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  >llowcr<l  him 
!a  be  imjMrai^hcd  hy  (he  CommoDS,  and  banUbed  from  thG 
fjqiiirj-  in  1667. 

Sonn  nfu-r  CUr'^njon*!  fall  the  Calial  NfiniBtrj'  wai  formed,  of 
■hicb  i)uckiiigh*m  bwamct  n  pinmincnt  member.  A(  (int  he 
had  nu  ipecial  oBice ;  but  in  Ala/,  liillg,  he  purchased  from  the 
Doke  uf  Albemule  the  pott  of  .MaMer  of  the  Horse.  We 
aiuul  here  enter  iniw  the  details  of  the  Treaty  of  I>i>vor  and 
dw  alliance  with  France  which  brought  tuch  lasting  odium  on 
ifau  G^rernment.  The  objeirt  of  Charles  was  to  obtain  such 
support  and  cubtidtn*  frnm  Li>uis  XIV.  as  would  enable 
Min  to  tMTTy  out  hts  own  schemes  unhampered  hy  the  English 
nf  Commons.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  be  did  not 
liaclfMe  to  his  Ministers  the  nio»t  objectionnblc  prorisioas  of 
tnalj.  Buckiaxbaoi  in  particular  would  never  hare  been  a 
putjr  u>  the  King**  secret  promise  to  declare  himself  a  Roman 
Calbollc  ;  and  at  one  minute  be  was  peculiarlf  incensed  against 
(ke  French.'oQ  account  nf  the  suspected  poisoning  of  the  Duchess 
df  Orleans,  the  roung  and  beautiful  ststcr  of  Cbailcs,  to  whom 
tbo  duke  was  great  I  v  niLu-hed.  To  pacify  him, and  togive  Louis 
wm  oppoTtuoity  of  cajoling  him  also,  the  King  sent  lluckingbam 
<Mi  a  sptHrinl  mission  to  the  French  Court,  where  he  received 
the  greatest  [>o»ib1e  respect  and  attention.  .Magnificent  festivi- 
ties were  given  in  his  honour;  Louis  frequently  converged  with 
luBi,  and  presented  bim  with  a  sword  and  belt,  set  witli  dia- 
M—iAi,  rained  at  forty  tboDutnd  pistoles.  So,  for  the  time  being, 
Bocldngham  w&s  induced  to  look  favoarabfy  on  bia  masters 

pf'i'^J- 

Sfaortlf  after  the  Duke's  admission  to  the  Cabinet,  and  before 

hn  unbassT  to  France,  took  place  ihnt  well-known  episode  which 

bie  probably  left  the  darkest  slain  on  his  character  in  the  eyes  of 

ty,  thoujth  it  does  not  seem  to  Iiavc  interfered  at  all  with 

paliiical  career.     He  fought  a  duel  at  Barn  Kims  with  the 

I  of  Shrewsbury,  each  being  attended  by  two  supporters  who 

_    J[  active  part   in  the  fray.     .lenkins,  one  of  nuckin|;bain's 

party,  was  killrd,  and  of  the  other  combatants,  Sir  John  Talbot 

was  wounde<l,  and  Lord  Shrewsbury  run  through  the  body  so  that 

he  dietl   two  months  afierw^ids.     The  cause  of  the  ftght  was 

Ladv  Shrewsbury,  t>ho  is  said  to  have  held  liuckingham's  burse 

disgaiaed  as  a  page.     On  this  occasion,  when  ho  most  deserved 

the    Duke  was   not  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  a  pardon  was 

ted  bv  warrant  to  him,  to  bis  Tictim,  and  to  their  respective 

•Iliea. 

Nil  excuse  can  be  made  for  Buckingham's  conduct  during,  or 

nbaMDrnt  to,  the  duel.     Vet  according  to  the  biographer  who 

Vat  187.— ^0.  i73.  H  knew 
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knt!n-  him  Ixist,  (ho  Brian  Fairfax  BlreaOy  quoted,  his  priva 
life  has  beou  ilrawa  in  over-dark  colours.  His  favourite  amus 
meDls  were  cLemislry  at  home  aad  fox-hunting  abroad,  aK 
toany  a  time  scandal  rhoEc  to  ssarrt  thnt  he  had  retired  to  carri 
on  a  cecrel  love  affair  when  hr  vm  merelv  shut  up  in  his  lat 
rnt or}-,  engaged  in  somr  scicntiru:  tnvrgtigation.  '  Popu 
famr,'  to  use  his  own  comparison,  drawn  from  some  such  ex| 
metil,  'is  like  a  glasse  not  only  for  its  brittleness,  but  biKran 
it  ii  blown  into  any  forine ;'  and  few  have  tried  to  blow 
fame  into  a  kindly  shape.  None  can  deny  that  he  w.ns  easily" 
led  astray  by  that  lore  which  he  celebrates  so  repeatedly 
both  in  prose  and  in  verso.  It  is,  he  says,  '  like  a  hectic  fearer, 
nt  first  bard  to  know,  and  easy  to  core,  afterwards  easy  to  bee 
knowne,  fi,  impossible  to  bee  cur'd.'  <  Like  Moics  serpent,  it 
devour*  all  the  test.'  Vet  the  contents  of  the  MS.  book  from>i 
which  these  extracts  are  taken  arc,  fur  the  most  part,  singularU 
free  from  tht?  cmirseiiess  common  to  the  age.  This  little  madr 
ICal,  under  the  headings 'Lore,'  mi^ht  have  be«ii  sung  to 
Lady  in  '  Comus ' — 

'  Season  of  joy,  and  of  delight, 
To  all  the  world  but  tnoe. 
I  only  am  eioliidcd  quito 
From  uaturti'a  ouivervuU  joUilyt'. 
The  plautK  A  fluw<irK  look  upwanls  &  admire 
The  BUii,  theyr  beunteoua  Sin-. 
The  sun  doa  every  day 
With  his  green  smiliug  iniuiits  love  to  play. 

'llarkc  hon'  thu  )))rda  now  tunc  Ikeyr  woudrous  throafMi,J 
■  Vo  tree  ueeda  move  to  hcare 
Husi^oGS  moat  ravishing  vottA, 
Fur  every  bow  (hough)  does  his  Dime  Orphcua  boar& 
Well  may  the  birds  sing  &  rejuioe, 
Since  all  have  made  Uieyr  happy  choice. 
Since  of  all  Birds  that  bcc 
There's  not  one  false,  or  one  disdaiufall  alieo.' 

The    author   extols    the  attraction  of   a  fair  face — *  tlicR!^] 
none  but  have  some  feathers  sticking  in  this  birdlime,'  and  con- 
fesses the  disillusion  which  is  bound  to  follow  ; — '  my  bclierin; 
you  and  your  believing  your  glasse  will  undo  us  both,' 

More  bnrmless  and  more  interesting  than  hit  experience  as 
lover  was  Uuekinghnm's  contnivrrsy  with  Dryden  and  the  drS' 
matists  of  the  perliHl,  which  resulted  in  that  most  amusing 
Inir]e54(ue,  ■  The  llehearsal.'  After  the  Restoration  the  drama, 
temjiorarily  suppressed  by  the  Puritans,  resumed  its  ancient 
sway,  and  more  than  its  ancient  licence.     Then,  as  now,  it 

drew 
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r a  large  iMkTt  nf  it*  intpiratton  from  Frnncc ;  bat  wh«rpu 
unodrm  times  Ftrnrh  plntK  nti:  r(>nttnntly  timis]  doKn  to  suit 
Srititli  taxtr,  tlir  Court  of  CltnrlM  II.  rwvrlln)  in  tltt^  coarse  fx- 
piMiian  of  tiiucli  wU!c)i  wnn  m^rf^lj'  tii(iiiuat(-cl  on  tW  ron^ign 
■Up.  Moreover,  tht?  UkicijU:  wbicU  still  prevails  in  our  midst  lor 
■bonf  sensation  and  atAfXie  pajgeant  could  not  be  contealed  with 
the  clutical  polish  of  French  iraftpdy  or  thp  keen  incisiveness 
of  Ftracb  corned  V,  and  the  heroic  dramas  of  Drjden  and  bis 
comprCTs  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the  'comcdis*  bcroicas'  of 
tht^  Spaniard,  Lope  dft  Vega.  Like  thrtn,  they  cmbo<iied  '  the 
movrmrnt,  the  clntnoiir,  thi!  conflict  of  unforeseen  intrigues 
suitable  to  unreflecting  spnTialDm ;'  and  Walter  Scott  well 
rcinarks,  '  that  the  langua^,  as  well  as  actions  an<l  cbarncter 
of  the  dramatis  pvrson^e,  might  be  rnistiHl  above  the  vulgar,  thetr 
centiioents  were  delivered  in  rhyme,  the  richest  and  most  ornate 
kind  of  verse,  and  tbe  fartbcat  removed  from  ordinary  colloquial 
diction." 

The  Duke  of  Buckin-iliiirn  from  the  bcginninji  had  a  strong; 
objection  to  the  rhyming  drama,  and  no  doubt  hi«  ingenuity  in 
laying  bare  the  weak  aide  of  all  things  human  found  here  as 
congenial  a  field  for  exercise  as  did  Cervantes  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry.  His  quickness  was  never  at  fault.  On  one  occa* 
kion  he  was  present  at  a  play  of  Drrden's  in  which  the  lover 
Bajs- 

'  My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  fio  amalL' 

His  Grace  instantly  exclaimed— 

'  Then  't  wonld  he  greater  were  it  nose  at  all ; ' 

«nil  the  laughter  which  ensued  was  fatal  to  the  perTorinanee. 
Vlr  meditated,  however,  a  more  serious  attack  on  the  druma'isis, 
UhI  in  this  be  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  his  chaplain, 
Swsi,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  of  Hutlcr,  the  author  of 
'nndibras,'  and  of  Martin  Clifford,  afterwards  Muter  of  th« 
(^sptcr- House. 

Tiic  first  sketch  of  *  The  Rehearsal '  was  written  about  1664, 
W  the  production  was  delayed  by  tbe  plague  and  fire  of  London, 
w  KCnant  of  which  the  theatres  were  closed.  When  ibey  were 
■Mpened,  certain  changes  in  the  piece  were  neceasilalcd  by 
■Mdifications  in  the  management  of  tbe  theatres,  and  llie 
Mtbors  finally  determined  to  pillory  Dryden  at  Bayes,  the 
nthor-maoager,  who  submits  bis  piece  to  the  criticism  of  two 
SentJemen,  a  town  dilettante  arul  his  country  friend.  Of  tbe 
•etfnteen  plays  snppotcd  to  be  satirized  in  tW  burlesque,  six 
uv  by  Dryden,  the  rest  by  Sir  William  Davenant  and  others. 

H  2  lurinite 
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Infinite  care  was  taken  ihat  llii^  point  shoulil  not  ha  miuoil  bv 
th^  public  as  regariled  Drvdi-n.  Tlic  Duk^  himself  tnugEn 
Lacy  tbe  actor  how  lo  mimic  Iiis  voice  and  manner,  and  h«  wM 
drcflsc-d  in  exact  imitation  of  Drjden'*  co&tomo.  I 

The  play  thus  proparrd  was  pioducrd  br  the  Kind's  Conal 
patiy  in  1G71,  and,  though  tt  at  first  met  with  a  tlonaj 
reception,  owing  to  thn  number  of  influential  persons  held  up  t3 
ridicule,  tl>c  audience*  finally  remained  on  the  tidn  of  tboM 
who  made  them  laugh.  Kven  now,  when  the  playi  parodicfl 
are  forgotten,  few  could  read  the  comic  dialogues  and  keofl 
iuuucndoes  without  amusemenT,  and  do  we  not  owe  a  debt  flfl 
gratitude  to  the  prototype  of  Sheridan's  '  Critic '  ? 

Bayes's  rules  lor  the  composition  of  plays  are  not  totally  out 
of  dale  in  our  time — the  rule  of  tiansrcrsinn  for  instance — *  1 
take  a  hook  in  my  hand,  either  at  home  or  eliewhen:,  for  that'* 
all  one,  if  there  he  any  wit  in  it,  as  there  is  no  hook  hut  has 
some,  and  transverse  it;  that  is,  if  it  he  prose,  put  it  into  verse 
(but  that  takes  up  some  time),  and  if  it  be  verse,  put  it  into 
prose.'  Nor  would  many  of  t!ie  characters  fail  of  success  even 
on  the  modern  sta^ ;  witness  the  two  Kings  of  Brentford,  who 
come  in  hand  in  hand  and  talk  French  *  to  show  their  hreedinf;,' 
the  Gcnlleman  Usher  and  Physician,  who  discourse  in  whispers 
and  then,  being  pnliticinns,  argue  according  to  the  rules  of 
logic  and  Latin  grammar  as  to  whether  they  were  overheartl ; 
and  Volsciu*  the  Great,  who,  divided  betwixt  love  and  hononr^, 
hops  round  the  stage  with  one  boot  on  and  one  oET,  for — 

'  Ilontiur  sloud  cutniuaiidn  put  holh  hoota  ou, 
But  softor  love  docs  whisper  put  on  qodc.' 

Nor  should  'the  anny  in  disguise'  be  forgotten,  who  are 
ktUed  ;  nor  the  inconvenient  critic,  who  wants  to  know  how  tk 
dead  men  arc  to  go  otf ;  nor  the  delightful  Bayce  himself,  wt 
shouts,  dances,  and  breidts  his  nose  by  tripping  over  a  nail 
the  stage  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions. 

Naturally,  Drydon  did  not  appreciate  the  wit  which  made 
him  a  popular  laughing-tt(H;k ;  but  he  was  clever  enough  to 
feign  indi^erence  at  the  moment,  and  even  to  allow  that  there 
were  many  good  things  in  the  farce.  He  hidnl  his  time,  and 
•ome  ten  years  later  paid  off  all  scores  in  'Absalom  and 
Achitopbel.'  He  chose  his  time  well,  for  Buckingham  was  now 
out  of  favour  with  the  Court,  Government  as  conducted  by  the 
Cabal  had  pleased  the  Commons  even  less  than  the  rule  of 
Clarendon.  They  disliknl  the  Declaration  of  Indnl^nce,  thejr 
disliked  the  secx>nd  Dutch  war,  and  in  16T4  Charles,  at  theiF 
rnjucst,  sacrificed  Buckingham  and  some  of  his  other  minislen 
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»  fiUiagiy,  though  not  so  completely,  as  he  had  aacrificGd  his 
fnnnrr  ChanceHor.  Burk!nf;h%in  ideatiRpd  himself  with  thn 
Opjioiiiion,  or  what  waa  calird  the  Country  Partj-,  while 
Sbucetbary  intrigncd  deeply  with  Monmouth,  Dtydcn  wa« 
lliuabic  with  impunity  to  hoM  Shaflesbgry  up  to  ntprohatioa 
u  Arhitophel,  nnil  to  vent  hi*  pcni-up  malice  against  Uucking- 
ium  in  the  famous  lin«-s  dcscribtn;;  the  lickle  Ziinri. 

Zimri  did  nut  remain  tranquil  under  the  iusult.  Literary 
banjiTn-on  flew  to  pen  and  ink  in  hi«  defence,  and  he  himself 
publiibed  a  pamphlet  called  '  Poetic  Kcllecllons  on  a  laic  Poem 
entitled  "Absalom  and  Achilophel,"  by  a  Person  of  Honour;' 
which  had,  howcrcr,  no  prcnt  merit.  Not  content  with  these 
■niidcT  laeaaurct,  Btickingham,  according  to  Lord  Dathurst, 
ctnni  the  poet  in  a  cdiTee-house,  and  after  the  thrashing 
cndearouFed  to  heal  his  wounds  by  praising  the  poem  and 
pRiealtng  the  author  with  a  draft  on  his  bankers  for  500/. 
Vttaootlter  example  of  the  truth  of  the  satire  he  avenged — 

'  He  bad  his  jost,  and  thuy  hud  his  oatate.' 

Whether  or  not  Dryden  forgave  biro,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
iie  A'lA  not  forgive  Drydeo.  In  the  Commonplace  Book  we 
Imd  under  the  heading  '  Railing ' — 

'They  who  bare  poison  in  themetlres  will  aliraya,  Itkc  serpents, 
loMttoUian.' 

*17bn  hee'a  offondcA  beo  Khuota  qnills  like  a  Porcupinn.' 
'Nothing  bnt  being  let  bloud  in  the  tongue  will  cure  him.' 

'  To  DatDES. 

'As  wStchc*  inutgca  of  wax  inTcnt, 
T6  torture  ihcwc  thoyr  hid  t[>  Itt-prcaent, 
And  as  the  truo  live  substance  do'ti  decay, 
Wliiliit  that  slight  Id<iU  inultH  in  flamea  away, 
8iich.  A  no  buller  witchcraft  wounds  my  Dame, 
So  thy  ill  made  Rosoiuhlaiioo  wasta  my  fame. 
So  aa  thu  eliarmed  brntiil  iiuUBumed  ith'  Are, 
Bo  did  UetL'a<;ui''B  vitall  heat  expire. 
Poor  name!  w'  modit-iuo  for  then  can  I  flodo 
Bat  thus  with  strongor  charms  thy  charmo  t'  unbind.' 

Buckingham  tried  his  own  skill  as  a  dramatist.  His  comedy 
'The  Chances'  was  performed  early  in  ll)G7  at  the  Kings 
Plavhoase,  and  Pepys  thu*  ilcscrthes  it :  *  A  gttod  play  1  find  it, 
and  the  actors  most  good  in  it ;  and  pretty  to  bear  Knipp 
ting  in  the  play  very  properly,  "All  nigbl  I  weepe;"  and 
snag  it  admirably.  The  whole  play  pleases  me  well.  Doubt- 
...jja*  ibe  actors  deserved  Pep_ys'  conimendallun,  Wt,  v\\e  \\*.'j 
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would  hardly  please  a  modem  audicncr.  *  The  Kvilauretioia 
<>r  Right  will  teke  pt«cf,'  not  mentioned  by  Pepj*,  leetns  vA 
have  been  written  when  the  autlior  wa*  out  of  oflice,  for  bJ 
sajrs  ill  tbe  Prologue  that  he  1 

*  hopes  bo  niny  A 

Witliont  a  grievance,  try  lo  raciod  a  p!ny-  ■ 

^K  Perhaps  be  wisb'd  it  might  hATO  boon  hi*  ftlo  ■ 

^B  To  Icud  a  belping  band  to  tnond  the  rtata ;  I 

^V  I'ho'  ho  conceiTca  as  things  hare  lately  ran,  I 

^F  "Fia  somewhat  hard  at  present  to  bo  dooc.'  1 

The  rest  of  the  Duke's  publisltcd  works  consiHt  of  a  shorn 
farce,  a  dramatic  dialogue  concerning  a  quarrelsome  couplej 
and  several  poems,  letters,  and  speeches.  The  poetry  is  tool 
outspoken  aod  personal  lo  he  of  general  interest,  but  here  and] 
there  we  find  good  lines  such  as  these: —  J 

'  Tho  World  'e  a  Wood,  in  which  all  lose  tboir  waj,  I 

Tbongh  by  a  different  I'ath  each  goos  astray.'  I 

Throughout  tbe  reign  of  Charles,  tbe  burning  question,  botln 
in  Kiigland  and  Scotland,  lay  between  religious  toleration  and' 
religious  persecution.      Charles,  as  is  well  known,  was  willinjt 
enough  to  tolerate  nonconfonnily,  at  all  events  in  England,  i£, 
he  could  thereby  extend  indulgence  to  the  Roman  Catholics  jl 
hot  each  religious  pariv  in  turn  seems  almost  to  bare  preferred 
penal   laws  .igainst  itself  to  the  chance  of  leniency  towards  tts 
opponents.     However  inconsistent  he  may  have  been  in  other 
respects,  Buckingham  was  a  steady  advocate  of  religious  toler- 
ation.     To    use    his    own    familiar    illustration,    the    contrary] 
appcarnl  to  him  *  so  ridiculous,  that  boys  at  school  are  whipped  { 
for  it,  who,  instead  of  answering  any  argument  with  reason,  ar»j 
logg(^rh(-ads  enough  lo  go  to  cufls.'     When  in  office  he  advised 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  published  in  1671,  for  suspending  i 
the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters ;  and  in  lt>76  be  joini^d  the 
Country  Party  in   vehemently  opposing  ibe  Bill,  bmught  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  supported  by  the  Court,  to  enforce  tbe 
taking  of  a  test  oath  by  all  persons  appointed  to  any  beneficial  . 
offices,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military,  by  all  privy  council lors*  1 
justices  of  peace,  and  by  alt  members  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.    By  this  oath  the  holders  of  oilice  were  ci>llc<t  upon  to 
swear  that   they  would  nut  attempt  to  make  nnv  alteration  in 
the  Protestant  religion  established    by   law   in  ilie  Church  of 
England,  ttor  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  Church  or| 
State  as  by  law  established.  I 

The  opposition  peers  stoatly  contended  that,  so  far  as  they] 
were  concerned,  such  a  test  infringed  their  hereditary  right,  or 

which 
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whicb  nothing  could  deprive  them  'but  what  hy  the  law  of 
the  land  must  wilha]  tftke  away  their  lives  and  cunupt  tlieir 
Wood.*     Buckingham  cook  a  broader  gouod — 

*  Tboie  ■«,*  he  Mid,  '  in  thiH  notion  of  pcirvcniition  a  very  gixiM 
BUIako,  butfa  a>  to  tbu  [mint  of  ffovrmmiml  and  tho  point  of 
'sUg^kio:  of  govenunent,  bocMiM  it  nuLkca  every  mnn'H  Mifvty 
d«poud,  not  upon  govenion,  or  a  man's  living  ircW  tfiiranlH  Ibo 
civil  govemment  MtthliHlietl  by  lair,  b>it  npon  hiN  being  tranii{iorti;il 
witli  seal  fat  vnay  opinion  that  ia  Ii«ld  by  tlioae  who  liavu  puncr  iu 
the  dumb  lli«n  in  fashiou;  and  it  is,  I  oonoeive,  a  mintako  iu 
rcligiuo,  becaose  it  ia  poiiittr«ly  ag&iuat  tli«  expreaa  ilaotriu«  and 
exaiople  of  J«sus  Cliriat.' 

The  Bill  wai  forci^d  through  the  Upprr  Houte,  with  a 
proviso  to  protect  tbt  privileges  of  the  peers,  but  iniscarTted  iu 
tbe  CoinmoDK. 

In  the  aalomn  of  1675  Buckiogbjun  relumed  to  the  charge, 
and  brought  in  another  toleration  act.  A  discusiion  between 
the  two  HotUGS  now  arose,  and  (hi'  King,  wrary  of  their  quarrels, 
ud  anxious  to  carry  out  unhninptTrrd  his  engagements  wilU 
France,  prorogued  Fartiament  for  fit't^^'n  mimllis.  Seveial 
peers  protested  against  the  royal  action  as  an  infringthnent  of 
tb  Conatitution,  and  Buckingham  declared  that,  if  Parliament 
vere  prorogued  for  mure  than  a  year,  it  was  ipso  facto  dissolved. 
Tbe  aocient  lavs  of  the  realm,  he  remarked,  were,  unlike 
women,  none  the  worse  for  being  old ;  and  he  asserted  that  it 
was  no  disrespect  to  his  Majesty  to  say  that  he  was  '  bound  up 
by  ihr  laws  of  England.'  A  motion  was  made  to  rommit  the 
Dukn,  and  three  of  his  allies,  to  his  old  (juarters — the  Tower. 
Buckingham,  aware  of  wli.it  was  pending,  left  the  House ;  this 
greatly  ulTended  sumi'  of  the  Court  lords,  who,  on  bis  reappear* 
ance  next  day,  cried  out,  '  To  tlw  bar.'  Quite  unabashed,  the 
colprit  '  begged  (heir  lordships'  pardon  for  retiring  ibc  night 
before;  they  very  well  knew  what  exact  economy  he  kept  in 
kis  family,  and  perceiving  iheir  lordships  intended  he  should 
be  some  time  or  other  in  another  place,  he  only  went  home  to 
set  bii  house  in  order,  and  was  now  come  to  submit  to  their 
lonlships'  pteasu^^'  To  the  Tower  be  accordingly  went,  with 
the  Karls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury'  and  Ixird  Wharton.  A 
petition  to  Ibe  King,  however,  obtained  the  liberation  of  Buck- 
Ugbam,  Salisbury,  and  VVbarlon  in  ibe  following  May,  while 
Shaftesbury  remained  impenitent  and  unforgiven.  lie  was 
jealous  of  the  Duke,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  rival  in  the 
tckdenhip  of  the  Country  Party,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  oi' 
speaking  of  bim  as  inconstant  and  giddy.  When  the  order  for 
release  arrived,  he  looked  out  of  the  window  as  \\»  Gt&cc  isaLa 
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mounlicg   hi»   conrli.     *  Whal,   my  lord,'  he  cried,  'are   yoBT 
goin<;  to  \ea.\f  uf?'     'Aye,   my   lord,'  was  the  answer,  *sach.^ 
giddy -iKradMl  fulluw*  nx  I  am  never  stay  long  In  a  place,' 

Thu  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in  his  •  History  of  the   Knglisb^ 
People,'  itigmatixes  Buckingham  as  '  ibc  infidel  leader  of  tbss 
Indepcndenls.'     Infidel  and  atheist  are  wonli  very  <:ommonlj— ~ 
Sang  at  men  whose  moral  characters  are  not  free  from  reproaclk- 
— possiblv  some  men  Wfould  he  more  escusable  if  they  were  nn— 
believers — but  whether  the  fact  telU  for  or  against  Uuckinghanv 
it  is  dear  that  he  was  no  infidel.     Of  course  it  i>  open  to  asaetr- 
that  hit  puhlialicd  speeches  and  letters  aio  not  to  be  taken  a» 
»«idcDce  of  his  real  beliefs; — on  the  other  hand,  no  one  caia 
atudy  the  story  of  hia  life,  with  all  its  wasted  opportunities^ 
without  the  conviction  that  he  had  not  only  the  '  faults  of  bis 
qualities,'    but   the    'qualities   of  Ins    faults.'     Reckless,  self- 
asseitivc,  indilTcrcnt  to  other  men's  opinions  tic  was,  but  he  ws» 
never  a  hypocrite. 

His  '  Essay  upon  Reason  and  Religion,'  addressed  as  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Nevilc  Paine,  and  his  Discourse  in  continuation  of  tbe 
letter,  are  striking  productions.  The  writer  begins  by  pointing 
out,  inucli  as  a  later  and  far  greater  statesman  than  himself  has 
done,  how  much  men  will  take  on  authority,  or,  as  he  says, 
trust ;  but  he  remarks,  if  others  undertake  to  give  them  demon- 
ttrntions  of  religion  and  fail,  they  '  with  great  pains  and 
industry  lay  in  their  minds  the  grounds  and  foundation  oi 
atheism.'  Therefore  he  desires  to  show  what  is  most  probable 
in  matters  of  faith  by  demonstrating  the  contrary  to  be  im- 
possible. He  then  argues,  as  many  others  have  done,  in  favour 
of  a  '  supreme  intelligent  agent '  rather  than  of  the  self-creation  J 
of  *a  cb.'\ngeable  woild,'  and  continues — 

'That  hciag,  out  of  more  eicolUnce  aud  greater  perfecliuii,  1 1 
God,  and  thoiw  who  out  of  a  foolish  aversion  they  liave  for  the  naufl 
of  tiop  will  call  it  Nature,  do  not  in  any  kiud  differ  from  the  notion 
of  that  1>cing.  hut  unly  cbivngo  its  unino,  and  rather  tibuw  iltey  hava  ^ 
a  vain,  luivtaken  nuihitioii  t.f  hcing  thought  .\tlieials,  tiian  that  Ihey 
havo  any  rttiiKon  strong  enough  to  eonvinuu  thein  tu  be  so.'  ■ 

Farther  on  he  speaks  yet  more  solemnly  of  something  in  OHM 
nature  akin  to  the  Almighty,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
such  part  of  us  never  dies,  and  adds, —  i 

'  Nor  will  I  pretend  to  judge  how  long  or  how  much  GOH 
Alnii^hty  will  [inniidi  us  herenfler,  beeatise,  for  the  aamo  reuaol 
that  we  think  llim  to  bo  a  Uop  of  jUEtirc,  we  most  also  oouoludflj 
Bim  to  lie  a  (iou  of  ntorcy.  This  only  I  do  verity  believe,  that  thd 
m<ne  wo  1ot«  Him  the  more  Ue  wilt  love  us  and  the  leas  we  lova 
Him  the  worse  it  will  be  for  us.'  m 
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In  dcatb,'  he  sajs  el«eirLor», '  the  eoale  does  not  take  leave  of 
I  bodr,  but  onlj  bid  it  good  oighl.' 

Poor  man,  nlio  saw  *<>  plninW  tKc  light  li«  wk>  too  wcnk  to 
rollotr!  He  rndt  by  a  rcneivcrd  proleit  agntiist  any  attempt  to 
M>nTince  a  man'*  juiignient  otbern-u«  than  bjr  reason.  '  Caa 
anything,'  he  aiks,  *  be  mate  uamaoly,  more  barbarous,  or  mon^ 
ritllculoiu,' 

At  the  death   of  Charles,   who,  despite  many  disagrecmrnts 

wni  always  ready  to  pardon    his  old  Iricad  for  ihr  sake  of  his 

company,  the  Duke  retired  (o  Uelmilcy  Castle,  in  VorksbiR^, 

^hich  he  bad  inhcntcd  through  his  mother.     His  linancfs  were 

•crionslj  embarrassed;  hi*  '^spcndilutn   was  always  lar)i;e,  and 

lie  w.it  never  accused  of  cnriclitng  hiinMilf  at  the  public  cost. 

Aiuunj;  bis  other  fancies,  he  had  spent  time  and  mmiey  in  vaia 

parsuit  of  the   philosopher's  stone,   and   had   squandered  vast 

sums  in  bnilding;.     He  erected  the  beautiful  rilia  al  Cliveden, 

Ion  the  Thames,  sung  by  Pope,  who  describes  its  owner — 
'  GaUaiit  and  gay  in  Cliveduu'ii  pruud  alcove, 
The  bou-'r  of  wuutuu  Shrewsbury  aud  love.' 
He  polled  down   ^'ork    House,   formrrtj'   the   palace  of  the 
flrdibithops  of  ^'ork,  which  had  descended  to  him   from   hia 
Itlfaer   and    father-in-law,    nnd    bought    n    house    nt    Dowgate. 
1       George,  VillJcrt,  Duke,  nnd  Buckingham  Streets,  and  Of  Alley, 
I      on  the  site  of  the  old  family  house,  p<-rpetuated  his  names  and 
^^  titles,  and  his  arms  may  still  be  traced  on  the  archway  leading 
^■inio  the  Embankment  Gardens  near  Charing  Cross  Station, 
^^once  the  water-gale  of  his  abode. 

Besides  bis  pecuniary  difhculties,  another  cause  for  his  retire* 
ment  may  be  found  in  his  relations  with  the  new  King.  These 
bad  never  been  very  friendly,  though  Buckingham  always  did 
justice  to  the  hon<^ty  nf  the  Duke  of  York's  intentions.     Burnet 

» records  the  character  which  Buckingham  gave  him  of  the  two 
brothers,  'the  more  severe,'  says  the  Bishop,  'because  it  was 
true:  the  King  could  see  things  if  he  would,  and  the  Duke 
wonlt)  see  things  if  he  could,'  King  James,  however,  hearing 
that  bis  Grace  was  indisposed,  determined  not  to  lose  the 
opportODity  of  winning  over  such  a  distinguishes)  convert  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  accordingly  sent  to  him  an  Irish  priest, 
one  Father  Fitxgcmld.  The  Duke's  secretary  has  left  us  a 
vtrbatim  report  of  the  interview.  Elaborate  courtesies  having 
been  in  ten;  hanged,  the  host  sends  for  a  bottle  and  clean  glasses, 
and  enquires  if  his  reverence  smokes.  The  priest  demurs  at 
the  idea  of  drinking,  but,  on  being  asked  what  the  King  would 
say  if  he  refused  the  toast  ol  his  good  health,  tosses  olT  his  glass. 
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The  Duke  tlivn  plays  with  ttut  catV,  which  he  proIemJs  is  m\ 
bone,  am)  thus  Itiatls  thit  priest,  who  nalurallj',  though  pulilelytl 
cootradicis  him,  into  »  labyrinthine  Oiscuiision  oa  iRiaaubstan- 
tiatioD.  The  priest  attemjns  m  bring  the  [''uthers  and  Council* 
into  play.  These,  the  Duke  lolU  him,  he  rallies  not  a  farthing. 
'Throe  parts  in  four  oi  mankind  have  neither  capacity  nor 
leisure  to  read  them ;  and  of  those  few  thst  do,  fewer  undcr>taDd 
them,  and  even  thofc  thsU  pretend  t»  understand  them  Are  at 
entlless  irais,  whctlier  they  are  genuine  or  no,  and  inalMt  na 
scruple  to  rcjeot  tliem  when  they  don't  serve  their  turn.'  The 
priest  quotes  our  Saviour's  own  word*,  'This  is  My  body,"  to 
which  bis  opponent  returns  that  He  also  said,  '  1  am  the  door,' 
'  I  am  the  vine,' — yet  the  words  were  never  taken  lltcrallr. 

After  a  little  more  u^gument  the  Duke  tells  the  tbllowtn^ 
story,  which  is  worthy  of  partial  quotation  as  a  picture  of  the, 
friendly  relations  of  a  slave* boy  of  the  period  with  his  master  :- 

'Whoa  I  wfta  sent  atnboMador  from  tfao  late  King  to  Paris,  in  tbe 
year  1670, 1  took  over  with  m»  a  jonng  bhtckjunoor  boy,  who  could 
just  make  a  shift  to  bo  uudertttoud  iu  Euglish ;  and  this  boy  ono 
holyday  morning,  went  along  uith  somu  of  luy  gentlemen  to  soo  tho^^ 
eunonttiuti  of  so  remarkable  a  city,  and  all  of  them  at  la&l  vent  into^H 
Notre-daiDA  church,  as  the  priuat  wan  eelebratiug  iiia£8,  at  tho  high  ^^ 
maas.     The  lad  uos  perfectly  Nurpriited  at  their  rich  habits  and  fino 
iDUfiic,'  but  deeply  wrplexed  by  thu  ceruiuouiea  which  ha  witnessed. 
'  Ho  epoko  not  a  Byllahlo  when  he  oome  home ;  but  was  moping  tuid 
nmsing  by  himsell'.     I  ouuld  tiot  hul  take  notico  vi  thia  olterutiou  of 
him  at  dinner.     So  Toui,  says  I  to  him,  what'H  the  mattor  with 
thc«?     If  thon'rt  ill,  go  dowu  to  the  liouaekeL-ptr.     "  No,"  cries  he, 
"  t  am  not  eick ;  but  I  Iiuve  aeou  a  very  odd  lught  this  mormo^ 
which  I  can't  help  thinking  on."  ' 

Ho  ihereupou  confided  to  his  master  his  amareinent  at  seeing 
people  consume  the  object  of  their  adoration,  and  his  wish 
they  hod  at  hundred  or  two  of  those  fine  men  in  hU  country 
e«t  the  d«vil  for  them. 

Finding  tho  Duko  iitcorrigible  on  this  point,  Father  Fitz- 
gerald introduces  the  subject  of  miracles,  whereupon  his  pro- 
voking adversary  sends  for  one  of  his  servants,  nod  bids  him 
relate  a  famous  mitncic  which  hail  happened  the  previous  winter 
in    B    Northumbrian    village.     John    tells    his  story,    which  is 
something  after  the  style  of  the  German  fairy  tale,  in  wbicU 
tho  good  girl  is  rewarded  by  jewels  falling  from  her  lips,  and  ^J 
tbc  bad  one  punished  by  a  descent  of  load* ;  the  characters  ia>^| 
this  instance  being  a  priest  and  two  women,  one  of  whom  shows  ^^ 
genuine,  the  other  false,  liberality.     The  talc  it  ludicrous,  but 
KtatewhiU  coMVf, 
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UU  ir«U'i»auit  tffotU  \Mag  aridcady  IikiwIrk,  the  pHctt 
aH{iis  the  field,  the  Duke  discharging;  his  Gnnl  shot  in  the 
MMftion  that,  did  no  other  objectiun  exiti,  be  would  have 
■?*hiT*p  to  do  with  K  Church  which  datnnB  M  without  hiM'  owd 
fait.  *  A  Church  without  chstriljr.  the  diatinjjuishing  character 
fl  our  tcligian,  for  nil  she  glitters  with  jewels  and  gold,  is  no 
Chofcb  for  mc  I  promise  vou.' 

Ue  protest*,  however,  lliat  though  he  cannot  hring  himself 
in  be  of  iheir  Alajesties'  iKTsuasioo,  '  jret  they  have  not  a  more 
dntifu)  •ubjecl  in  their  three  dominions  than  1  am ; '  and  to  with 
*— "*'  CompUments  the  disputants  take  leave  of  each  other. 
CiolMtaa  wu  alwajs  one  ul  Buckingham's  hucbears.  *Thn 
wmnKls  of  mn science,'  he  writes,  *  by  washing;  and  keeping 
rWor,  will  cure  of  theoiHlvcs ; '  and,  ''Tis  dangerous  for 
Pnaia  to  know  the  sins  of  others,  for  'tis  but  an  casj  step  for 
Sin  oat  of  the  memory  into  the  will.'  '  Thoti?  that  lore  theyr 
sin%'  he  uaerts,  *  will  love  those  that  know  and  are  acquainted 
■ith  them,  and  thejr  who  hate  'eui  will  love  (hose  who  pretend 
to  take  Vm  away.'  Many  will  agree  with  his  conclusion,  '  1 
wmld  nther  hArc  confcssioD  made  of  our  good  deeds,  for  every 
I  wonld  strive  to  bare  something  to  say  for  himself.' 
BDckinghom's  remaining  time  for  either  sin  or  repentance  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and,  having  played  all  the  parts  altri- 
bstail  to  bim  by  Dryden,  be  added  yet  another,  that  uf  an 
En^liA  country  geniienuin.  His  former  friends  were  highly 
entcTUUDed : — 

*I  Jmro  hoard  tbc  news,'  writes  Sir  George  Etherege,  from 
BiIiiIniii.  *  with  no  Ion  astoniahmeoiti  than  if  I  had  been  tohl  tho 
hfa  had  bugun  to  wear  a  periwig,  and  had  tornod  beau  in  tho 
^'fimrth  ynr  of  his  age.  Is  it  poa&iblo  thnt  yoiir  (imixt,  who 
nan  ten  tinea  more  luxury  than  tho  Kmpenir  (Cliarh^H  Y.) 
kiutw,  oonvcriKxl  with  finer  womou,  kept  politer  (^impuny, 
■aad  an  much,  loo,  of  tho  brae  grcntnow  of  the  world  ua  ever 
^fojnli  should  in  an  age  Htill  eapablo  of  pluantiris  au<l  uuder  a. 
whose  ray  ndm  would  mako  np  a  comfttrtublo  Blcotorate 
W«  in  Qennanjr;  is  it  posKiblu,  I  say,  that  your  Graco  HhoulJ  leavo 
A>  pjay  at  the  begiiuiing  of  the  fotirtli  aet,  wluin  oil  tbi'  s|ioctator8 
■ra  m  pain  to  know  what  will  Iwooux!  of  Iha  boco,  and  what  mighty 
natism  he  is  nMrrad  fur,  that  wt  out  m  udTanlagetKuly  in  w» 
fast ! ' 

Th«  Casile  of  Helmslcy,  '  Hclmslcy,  once  proud  Hucking- 
bas's  delight,'  as  fow  calls  it,  had  been  held  by  Colonel 
Ciu^land  against  the  Partiamcntarians,  and  though  be  and  his 
srddim  had  finally  ev.truatrd  it  with  the  honours  of  war,  the 
attsdra   of  surxeoder  stipulated   ibat  ihc  building   shoa\ii  Vm 
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demolished,   and    this  was    to   a   grraat   oztent    cirricd    out 
Buckingham  repaired  the  portion  uied  us  n  dwHIing-houie,  and 
here  he  resided  till  his  death,  entertnining  hi*  friimils  in  hii 
usual    hospitable    fashion,   nnd    apparently    wiDnia^    the    good 
opinion  oi  tho  ncighhourhnnd,  for  even  in  thv  present  da^  his      < 
memory  it  kindly  chtiriKhed  by  Yorkshire  sportsmen.     At  all  ■ 
events   he   nlinnilom-il    Court    intrigue    and    the    philosopher's  ^ 
stone  for  a  much  more  wholesome  pursuit,     lie  kept  the  Hliadale 
hounds,  which  claim   to   be  the  oldest  park  of  lox-hnunds  in 
England.     '  !Io  hunted  the  dale,  together  with  what  Is  now  the 
Sinninglon  country  and  the  whole  of  Branstlnle  and  Farudale. 
and  hunted  fox   and  stng  alternately,  showing  much  skill  and  ^ 
energy  in  the  <;hase,  as  he  hnil  done  in  other  splieres.'    Mr.  Dison,  ■ 
in  bis  *  Norlh  Countree,'  tells  a  story  in  point ; — 

'About  two  railes  from  Chop  Gate,  a  pnblic-hoase  with  a  black- 
emith'e  shop  aii'l  two  or  three  cottages  to  bear  it  cotopauy,  in  Bnck- 
iDgbsm  Stone,  nhcro  tradition  tells  lis  ttmt  a  fox  was  killud  at  the 
end  of  a  botofo  run  of  somo  tbroo  Itoiirii'  durnlion.  The  Duke  and 
Foreter,  his  huutBman,  wore  the  only  two  who  got  to  the  onij,  and 
tito  Duke'e  horse  diod  on  tlio  place,  whilst  Forstcr'e  Bucoumbed 
at  Slapowortb,  about  a  couple  of  miles  on  tliu  homeward  road. 
"  T'  lord "  (Lord  Fevershain),  eaid  Bobby  Dowbuu,  who  has 
whipped  in  to  the  BiUdale  for  fifty  years,  "owt  to  bu  prouder  o' 
that  steeau  than  u*  all  his  pusseBBiDiin : "  and  then,  alter  a  fev^j 
luomcntH  thought  hs  added,  "  ah  should." ' 

As  Buckingham  must  hare  been  ahout  sixty  year*  old  at  lIlU 
time,  and  is  described  hy  his  biographers  as  having  retired 
to  his  estates  with  a  body  worn  out  by  dissipation,  tbia  three 
hours'  run  was  rather  a  feat.  Up  to  the  present  day  a  hound 
descended  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  pack  is  ■pccinlly 
valued  in  Biladale,  .iiid  one  of  the  family  of  his  huntsman, 
H.  Forster,  has  always  bi^en  huntsman  or  whipper-in,  or  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  pack.  h 

The  following  fragments  of  a  1  orkshirc  song  (of  which  thv^ 
remainder  is  unfortunately  lost)  also  preserve  the  memory  of 
those  days : — 

'  In  Riccul  Ualo  Scroggs 
We  threw  off  our  doge ; 
There  never  was  place  more  likely-  .  .  . 
We  never  found  a  fox  more  quick!;. 

Chorm, 

Dido  and  Spatidign, 
And  Gentry  was  tbere  O. 

And  TruG-loTe,  tbal  never  looks  behind  him ;  
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Bonner  Liuni  anil  Bowler, 

liairyinaiil  uud  FinliTr; 

Anil  thuKL-  worv  tk<!  Dogs  tliat  did  Sod  Iiitii. 

Oh  with  lliu  Duku  <if  Bucktngliani 

And  utli«r  Doblo  geuUeuivn. 

Ok  but  wtf  lud  ttome  line  bnuting.' 

irhatc  Kuckin^ham  ultiinnlelir  met  Ins  death.  He 
ihill  whiit!  »U{>cTiiit«n<Iing  the  digging  nut  of  o,  fox, 
rcfugo  in  a  (i>nai)t's  tioute.  Mill  railed  Hurkinglinm 
House,  wbicU  ataiidn  in  the  Market  Place  at  Kirkbv  Mi>i>r«idiv  n 
muwr  which  had  b*cn  presented  lo  his  father  b)- Jain«t  I.  The 
buue,  which  adjoin*  (he  prcBcnl  Kin);*s  Head  hotel,  now 
beJoa^  to  AIt.  Grorgc  Frank,  author  of '  K;n)alo  Antiquities,' 
aail  sinre  it  Tvmains  in  much  the  >amc  condition  as  at  the  time 
of  tht  Duk«r'«  dralh,  the  poetic  lioence  of  Pope's  well-known 
deacriptina  is  nuil^  demonatraled  : — 

t'  In  tli«  n-ont  inu'H  worst  rouiu,  witli  mat  half  hnag, 
The  floor*  of  jilaidter  and  tbu  wuUk  of  duug, 
^m  On  o«re  a  flock  bed,  but  n-jinircd  with  straw, 

B  ^'ith  tap«-ti«d  cortaioa  uerer  meant  to  draw ; 
^  Gtt«t  ViUicre  lies— ' 
TB  the  poet.  The  house  was,  on  tlii'  <rontrnry,  a  ver^ 
spectMhte  one,  and  the  oaken  beams  and  wainscoting  may 
still  hr  st:en  bv  the  tourint. 

Pupc  probablj'  took  his  picture  from  expressions  in  a  pathetic 
l4>iicr  written  by  the  djing  man  to  hia  intimate  friend  I>r. 
BaxTov,  in  which  snguuh  o(  mind  and  body  evidently  led  him 
to  exa-fgerate  the  misery  of  bis  surroundings : — 

*I>>AS  DocTOK, — I  alwajH  toukcl  iition  you  to  bo  a  person  of  true 

Mul  know  you  to  liaro  u  sound  itiidrrKtnniling  ;  for,  howerer 

tjr  bsvo  acted  iu  oppottiticiu  to  the  principles  of  religion,  or  thu 

'Jifftwtcil  of  reason,  I  <an  koneally  aiuiuri:  yiiu   I  Lave  always  had 

IIm  higbnt  Tvui-rntiou  for  both.     The  world  oiid  1  shako  bauds,  for 

I  due  afSna  no  are  h^ittily  weary  of  tucli  uthnr.     Oh  I  what  a 

fcndtgal  haro  1  been  of  ihut  most  valunblti  nf  uU  {Jossi-ssioue,  Timol 

*To  what  a  ailaatioii  am  I  uotv  rt:duc«d!     Is  this  udiuiis  little 

\aX  ■  raitaUu  lodging  for  a   prineo?      la  this  anxiety  of  mind 

beoomuag  the  ehatwcter  of  a  Christian?     From  my  rank  I  might 

baVB  oxpodod  afilu«uoe  to  nait  upou  my  lifu;  from  ttdigion  and 

MiiJiMilsiMliin;.  peace  lo  scnilo  upon  my  end ;  iDSleod  of  wlucb  I  am 

aflicted  with  p<>Tcity.  and  haunted  with  remorse;  despised  by  my 

Mnntry,  otul  1  fear  forHahen  by  tny  God! 

']  am  foniaki'U  by  all  my  iicciiiaintanocs ;  utterly  negleotcd  by  tho 
fricnda  of  iny  boaom  and  depondonts  on  my  bouu^;  but  no  matter! 
1  an  not  fit  lo  ooDTStee  with  tbo  fonner,  and  have  no  abilities  to 
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servo  tho  1>tt«r.  Ijot  ino  ui>t,  li<m'Gvi;r,  Iw  formlcMi  lir  lbs  Rood.' 
I'^iToTir  mc  witb  a  visit  as  stiuu  an  [Miiuiililu.  I  am  ot  opinion  IUb  is 
tho  Uctvicit  I  sliiJl  ever  Gnltctt  frumyuu;  my  dintvmpcr  is  poweif ol ; 
como  and  pny  fur  thu  <lufiu1.iii({  sfirit  uf  tli«  |ioor  miluppj' 

*  BocnsoHAM.' 


A  near  reUtioa  of  the  Dakc's,  Lord  Airan,  liearing  of  his 
illness,  hastened  to  hi*  bedside,  and  irmninrd  with  him  till  his 
death,  lie  writes  to  Spratt,  IJislinp  of  Knchrster,  the  Hoke's 
former  chspUin,  oa  April  17th,  WtSl,  ilm  dajr  after  the  end 
came:^ 

■  Moro  diaiicr  hnving  tTirnvm  mo  into  these  parts  br  acoiionf,  M 
I  vox  at  York,  in  niy  journey  towards  Scotland,  I  iieard  of  lh« 
Dnko  of  Buckinghnm's  illii<!i«  hero,  wliich  mndc  mr  take  a  resolatioa.i 
of  yraittDg  npnn  his  Grace,  bi  net:  irhnt  oinditidn  ho  xran  in.  I 
fttrivod  hero  on  Friday,  in  llm  iifti^rnooii,  nbere  I  fomul  him  in 
a  very  low  contUtion ;  ixc  ha<\  long  Itcvn  ill  of  on  ngne,  whtefa 
node  him  weak ;  liut  bin  uudt^rxbuiiling  was  as  good  u  omr, 
his  noble  parta  wei'u  so  eutirt',  that  tbnagh  I  nw  death  in  fais 
at  firvt  signt,  ho  could  by  uo  means  Ibiuk  of  iL' 

He  was,  however,  fold  thai  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  t1 
minislralions  of  a  Itoman  Catholic  priest  were  sugg^eslcd ;  these 
were  rejected,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  sammoned. 
Lord  Arron  also  sent  for  the  prin<ripAl  inagislralo  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  John  Gibson  of  Welbum  Hall,  who,  together 
with  ('olont-1  Liston,  nn  old  sitrvant  uf  tlie  Duke's,  received 
the  lost  sacrament  with  the  dying  man.  Some  att^tmpt  seems 
lo  hare  been  made  in  after  years  to  assert  that  he  after  all 
died  in  the  Romish  CoroinunioD,  and  a  letter  describing  his 
end  was  in  1706  written  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  Brian  Fairlut,  who 
had  evidently  asked  for  a  certified  coniradiction  of  false 
rumours. 

The  writer  says  : — 

'  As  it  foil  to  my  liliarc  lo  know  ox  much  of  tho  last  moBients 
tho  l«t«  I>ako  of  llnckinghain  nit  any  thoo  about  bin,  bo  at  yo 
instanco  I  chtdl  readily  givl^  answer  to  mtisfy  ooy  that  he  died  in 
tbe  best  house  in  Kirkliy  Unorside  (nbich  uoithor  is,  nor  crar  was, 
an  alehouse) ;  and  that  when  he  wait  moved  to  recoivo  tho  Saeramoat 
he  cooBcntM  to  it.  and  rcoeivMl  it  from  tho  bni>dH  of  tho  minister  of 
the  parish  with  great  dtweooy  and  aeoming  devotion;  while  we, 
who  Kotiivod  with  hint,  were  somowkat  doohtfal  of  his  swallowing 
the  bread,  betukuw!  of  his  wcakontx  nod  ]>oin.  Hence  we  had  reomn 
to  oooelnde  he  died  in  tho  oommniiiou  of  tho  Chnrch  of  England, 
and  nouu  obuut  him  ut  that  time  erur  <{neHti<itied  it  tbst  I  baud  of. 
...  I  omit  at  prc«out  many  partieuloni  which  I  could  Bin  ecbm 
aocuaut  of,  ae  to  malting  his  will,  his  naming  his  heir,  «c.,  which 
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Ih  Gneo  eonld  oot  be  penooded  lo.    If  you  please  to  oomDMua 

aftirtfaer  ncoonnt  of  tbo  very  Isst  passages  of  his  life,  tha  respect 
hoaoar  I  h*d  from  bini  uud  for  bim,  eogB^  no  to  ansvor  yoa 
m  bTonr  of  bis  xaaBtsaj.  1  liad  uot  the  bononr  to  oonvcreo  mth 
kin  may  loog  tttno  Iwforo  his  dyiog  days ;  bnt,  so  far  as  1  over  bad 
aa  HmoaarsB  wiOi  his  Grace,  ho  woe  alirayg  pleased  to  rxprcse 
a  fim  for  good  men  aod  good  things,  hoir  Uttlo  nblo  soovor  he  wait 
M  Itti!  np  to  what  lie  knoir.' 

Mar   we   not  almost  describe?  his  dvatb   in  bis  own   wordt, 
writtrn  long  before? — 

L' .  .  .  a  lasting  slct-p, 
A  f^niot  rrsting  fmm  all  jmlousr, 
A  Uiing  ire  all  pnnnr;  f  knoir  bondoK 
Tis  bat  tbo  giving  up  a  gssiiu  irbicli  intwt  be  lost.' 

la  «ii  old  Rcgister-biMk  betoDginj  to  the  parish  of  Kirkby 
MtHiraidc!  is  this  entry : — 

BnriaLs. — 16&7,  Apl.  1T'^,  Gorges  viltias,  Loid  dooke  of  book- 


Thia  most  have  been  a  lempornry  inlormcnt,  as  Lord  Amn 
ulla  as  that  bo  ordered  (lie  )>'>dy  to  be  embalmed  nnd  tnken 
W  Helmaley  Caetlr,  to  awnit  the  pleasure  of  the  Durhcss.  It 
vaa  finally  rcmoTed  to  H'estminttirr  Abbey,  and  burled  in 
Henry  Vll/t  Chapel,  in  tlie  i-ault  of  bis  family.  Abore  bis 
faille's  tomb  a  statue  of  bimaelf,  a  blooming  child,  kneels  by 
Itwn  of  bis  bmtlti^  and  sister,  and  seems  to  pray  for  the 
lepow  of  the  murdered  man's  soul.  The  orphans  had  wen 
^rfwv  need  to  implore  succour  for  themselves  in  the  thorny 
paths  of  their  after  lives. 

Tb«  Duchess  of  Backingbam,  whose  Tirtucs  and  piety  arc 
vUnllBd  by  Brian  Fairlns,  died  seventeen  years  later  at  her 
the  Mews  at  St.  James's,  nnd  was  interred  near  her 
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Art.  v.— 1.  The  lAfi  and  Letiers  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bulla 
Uead-Mmler  of  Skrevt^iirv  Sdwol,  17y8-1836,anrf  o/trrwarii 
BisAop  of  Lichfield.     By  Samuel  Butler,     Lnndon,  1896. 

St.  Memoir  of  Edwaril  Cravm    Jiaurlrei/,   D.D.     Hy    the    Re| 
Franct*  St.  John  Tbnr-keriiv.     Lontlon,  IS'Jli. 

3.  Ediualion  and  SehoiJ.    B;  the  ilev.  Edward  Tbring.     Ca 
bridges  and  Loiidiiii,  1864. 

4.  Etlieard  ITtriiiff,  Teacher  and  Poet.  By  II.  D.  Rawnalcj 
LondAn,  l«8d. 

THE  syttem  of  Aritlotclian  categories  might  be  applied,  ij 
it  were  thought  worth  while,  to  the  different  ivpcs 
cbaiacler  whirh  find  their  plmrc  in  tbe  conduct  of  human  nfTair 
We  ini(;ht  deacnbe  stntrsmcn  aecordtng  In  the  types  illudratc 
by  Chalham,  Watpole,  MnxariD,  Mellwume,  and  Bismarck,  by 
the  <]ualities  of  genius,  common-tenie,  finesse,  tact,  mastership. 
The  soldieis  would  range  from  Napoleon,  the  man  of  great 
designs  and  mcthoda,  to  Wellington,  the  man  of  praclic&t 
wisdom  and  means  suited  lo  his  needs.  Tbo  judges  would 
reckoned  as  men  of  principles,  of  practice  and  of  IcamiDi 
The  bishops  would  be  rnnked  under  the  heails  of  piety,  learnir 
orthodoxy,  timidity,  wnrldliness,  business. 

If  nc  applied  this  method  of  generalizatian  ox  outlining' 
school  masters,  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sing 
type  is  no  inore  desirable  in  this  department  than  in  any 
Ad  Arnohl  might  bo  as  much  out  of  place  at  Ilaiiow 
Vaugban  at  Kugbv.  At  different  periods  in  the  life  of  a  ache 
a  difieient  type  i%  Tcquired  ;  though  the  choice  is  alwaya  Utnitc 
bf  the  field,  and  somelimrs  is  only  that  of  Hobson.  A 
master  may  be  wanted  to  bra4;e  up  discipline,  or  to  improve 
the  mural  ami  leligious  tone,  or  to  clear  away  rubbish,  ur  to  raise 
tbe  standard  of  icholart>hip,  or  to  inspire  public  confidence  by 
a  reputation  tor  praclical  wi&dom  ;  and  if  all  the  corresponding 
qualities  could  be  combined  in  one  person,  that  person  woulq 
be  tbo  ideal  he*d-maE(er. 

But  wc  must  take  men  as  we  find  them.    As  a  rule  the  systo 
is  alronger  than  the  man,  and  his  individuality  isabiorbcd  in  : 
school  ;  even  in  cases  wheie  (as  often  hap]>ens)  bis  first  years 
office  arc  a  time  of  new  devices,  and  experiments  disturbing  oL 
routine.    The  beit  ichoolmaMer  is  not  alwnvs  he  who  makes  il: 
fewest  mistakes,  hut  ralber  he  who  has  the  mi>st  positive  qualitie 
it  is  not  high  praise  to  lay  of  a  minister  or  a  bead-master  tbai  i 
can  steer  the  ahip  in  quiet  times.     Weather  is  uncertain,  whethc 
tbe  sea  is  large  or  small,  and  a  storm  in  a  te«-cup,  fittctu* 
tin^ulo,  may  capsiu!  a  lieail-mastcr  before  he  has  time  to  right 
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bu  craft,  if  hr  !■  a  man  of  titles  and  prccautioni,  and  nnt  a 
opuin  trusted  bv  bis  crcv. 

To  s«j    that    character    is    the    ctiiof    rcquititc    is    to    gay 

Mtbing,  for  what  cictnnnti  go  to  make  character?     Conrage 

■lone,  though  we  should  put  it  down  among  thn  Rrst  r«tnntinls, 

Jt  nut  enough,  for  couragL*  Is  ni>  jruaranteu  nf  wisdom.     Sincerity 

nay  be  weak,  tact  may  d»x^»trat«  into  practice,  C4>mini>n-tense 

is  not  incomp.Mible  with  liinldiiy.     The  subjects  of  the  tittle 

kinplom  aie  men  and  boys;  the  men  living  in  clow  contact 

with  <*ch  other,  absorbed  in  lessons  and  );amc3,  seeing  little  of 

the  world  outside;  the  boys 'rriticnl,  impnlsive,  volatile,  governed 

by  codes  of  honour  and  morality,  which  may  neither  be  Ignored 

Dor  accepted  as  authoritative;  parents  may  aometimec  lie  nn- 

r«a»(Hiable  ;  it  is  a  presage  of  trouble  if  the  sehnol  gets  into 

the  newspapers,  yet  publicity  is  its  life.     It   is  difTieult  for  a 

bcad-maater  to  recognize  what,  among  many  discordant  notes, 

■vprrsents  the  public  opinion  which  he  has  to  take  into  account, 

or  it  will  call  him  to  account.     Hitiafeguanl  is  thai  if  hia  school 

prospers,  be  will  be  crediieil  with  iia  success,  and  the  public 

viU  not  listen  to  the  rroakera  who  arv  always  ready  to  raise 

their  voices,  but  will  let  him  alone. 

A  head-master,  like  a  statesman  or  a  clergyman,  must  put  up 
•ilh  results  short  of  liiii  aims;  but  a  sanguine  temperament 
"ill  carry  him  beyond  disappoiotmont,  and  save  him  from 
being  discouraged  by  the  discovery,  which  moat  tnon  put  in 
ntnimand  make  at  an  early  period  of  their  career,  that  their  lifo 
Hu  in  be  spent  rather  in  contending  with  difTicultics,  than  in 
earning  ideals  into  action. 

^bal)  we  sBTi  then,  that  ideaU  are  mitleaillng,  and  that  to  do 
the  routine  work  of  the  day  is  the  wisest  course?  So,  perhaps, 
■bought  Dr.  Hutler,  or  aeeuicd  to  ibtnk.  But  his  memory  il 
uiH  green,  and  the  memory  of  thote  who  live  by  routine,  after 
t  Inr  Tears,  is  '  as  a  dream  when  one  awakcth.' 

Ur.  Samuel  Butler  has  done  a  pious  and  a  serviceable  work 
iaieviving  the  memory  of  hi*  grandfather,  the  head-master  of 
ftwsibfiry,  the  most  successful  schoolmaster  of  his  day,  and 
tai  Gnnder  of  the  high  reputation  of  Shrewsbury  School ;  a 
npatation  which  was  maintained  and  even  increas<^d  In  the 
ftstt  itself  under  Uuiter's  successor  and  pupil.  Or.  Kennedy, 
*od  which  has  been  upheld  by  Dr.  Moss,  himself  trained  by 
"■  Kennedy ;  and  at  Cambridge  by  another  pupil  of  Butler's, 
hilleto,  whose  Porsonian  figure  and  genius  were  familiar  to 
Cambridge  men  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  may  bo  said 
•*  Wc  converted  that  University  to  the  Butlcilan  method  of 
K^ltoUrship;  a  method  rather  scientific  thanllteraTV,  atvv\\\n«X«i 
V^-  IST.—JSib.  iT3.  I  x& 
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in  its  aims,  but  necessary  &s  a  foundnlton  to  w  lialcver  structure  ofl 
philosophy  and  philology  may  be  built  upon  it.  J 

To  Sbillcio,  tollowin^  the  traditions  of  the  classical  schooD 
foandcd  by  Porson,  and  continued  down  lo  our  time  by  ClarkJ 
Mayor,  Munro,  Sandys  (all  Sbrcwibury  men),  by  Thompsou 
Biu]  bis  successor  am)  suprrior  Jcbb,  mar  l>c  attribntcd  tbJ 
predominance  at  Cambridge  of  the  scholarship  which  aima  UH 
the  first  place  at  accuracy,  i.t.,  estnblisbin);  what  the  tisn^  ofl 
the  Greek  und  Latin  lun^iages  actually  wosr  and  the  ritthn 
interpretation  of  tbe  classical  literatnre.  This  method  haM 
borne  fruit  not  only  in  the  field  of  elastics,  but  also  in  tbM 
ftgion  of  Biblical  Scbolarship.  Oxford  has  taken  its  cue  froiM 
Ciunbridgr,  and  Ligbtfoot,  Hort,  and  Wcctcolt  have  woitbjfl 
rivals  in  the  sister  University.  fl 

We  do  not  say  that  Uutler  was  eminently  an  accurate  scbolarJ 
His  L^tin  and  Greek  had  a  smack  of  the  eigbtcenlb  century,  \tm 
which  be  was  brought  up,  but  be  taught  bis  s<:holars  to  go  to  thd 
fountain -head,  and  acquaint  themselves  in  the  first  place  witll 
the  true  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  thou;;h  Butler  may  not  TlnitjB 
on  the  same  elevation  with  Arnold  as  an  educator,  as  a  teachifl 
of  the  classics  he  was  unsurpassed  by  his  contemporaries,  anfl 
deserves  a  higher  reputation  than  be  perhaps  enjnvs,  outside  bifl 
own  schoul,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  scholarship.  I 

Samuel  Butter  w;is  born  l!fO  years  ago,  of  a  rrspi-ctable  middla« 
class  family,  in  which  the  name  '  Samuel '  appear*  often  enougtq 
to  suggest  a  connexion  with  the  author  of  >  Hudibras,'  but  with 
no  tradition  or  family-Bible  pedigree  to  support  it.  His  father 
sent  biin  at  nine  years  old  to  Ktigby,  then  presided  orer  by 
Dr.  James;  who  revived,  if  he  did  not  '  recreate-,'  tbe  school, 
bringing  with  him  from  Klon  many  sound  traditions  and 
not  a  few  prejuilicvi,  and  applying  tbein  with  much  common- 
sense  and  some  humour.  The  toleration  of  mediocrity  which 
this  good  man  practised  ffor,  said  he, '  tbe  world  is  content  with 
moderate  acquisitions')  may  have  had  some  inBueace  in  im- 
pressing BatW  with  the  sturdy  belief,  which,  as  schoolmaster 
and  bishop,  never  left  him,  that  he  must  work  with  the  material 
supplied  to  him,  and  trust  to  his  own  exertions  to  make  the 
best  of  it  hy  ttimuliiting  industry  and  keeping  up  discipline. 
This  self-reliance,  which  made  bim  somi^limrs  seem  hard,  aud 
even  arrogant,  was  tbe  backbone  of  bis  charactitr.  He  could 
hear  praise  and  blame  without  beinj-  thrown  off  bis  balance. 
He  was  dangerous  in  controversy,  as  he  was  generous  in  recon- 
ciliation and  trustworthy  in  friendship,  a  warm-hearted,  qnick- 
tcmpeml  man,  without  too  much  sentiment,  though  in  tbe 
presence  of  the  .\lps  and  of  the  niins  of  Rome  be  was  strangely 
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aftcleil  lA  temtt.    It  may  be  that  his  ilokal  dimmI,  u)cin|;  Tor 

■locUag  bat  recognition,  however  tardy,  of  hard  work  hont^stly 

done,  enbanced   the  vnluc  of   the    softer  side    of   a    character 

beat  known  to  his  fatnily  and  tn  a  few  intimittr  friend* ;  one  of 

whom  was  the  whimsical,  clever,  unwoHdIj-  r»bcrtnan,  Titlhrook. 

t*'ollow  of  the  Fishcnnan'a  (^>lle{;e  at  Cambridge.     '  Ulil  Till,' 

AB  his  companions  called   liiin,  will   not  be  loun  fofguttcn  hy 

those  who  mad  Mr.  Uutler's  volumes. 

At  Kugbv,  the  yoanx  Dutler  was  a  contemporary  and  rival 
*>f  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  like  him  was  looked  npon  by 
■oine  as  a  fellow  of  a  'churlish  temper;'  that  is,  he  lived 
ttlone,  and  did  bis  work  as  it  suitnl  him.  His  capacity  tor 
LalJn  and  Greek  approachctl  genias. 

■How  were  hU  oicrciMM  coinpoiwdV'  wtys  a  Mobrjol fellow,  3fr. 
A.pperley ;  'hoir  wen  hia  IcMoiia  ei>iiiitrit(!<l  and  jiurved?  T  n-ill 
t«l]  yon  bow  all  thio  waa  performcil.  "  Fetch  mcliulf  uKliuet  nf  ptijiur," 
fa*  would  my  to  my«olf,  or  to  any  olhvr  buy  much  litirer  in  tbe  itohool 
than  fainmlf,  at  the  buitr  »f  awuUiiiK  iu  thu  nioruiti;; :  when,  taking 
MOM  Bonl  or  niay-bouk  frum  unddr  bis  piUow,  which  he  had  Weu 
nadmg  ovor-ntght,  aud  lutiiiK  it  aa  a  deiik,  ho  wodIi)  write  off  the 
b«>t  axardno  of  thu  Jay,  aud  "play"  {i.e.  a  holiday)  "/or  Buller," 
wcdd  bo  often  heard  throu^jlout  the  schools,  iticn  his  Icssoaa  :■ — 
I  "  Whcro  ia  thu  ptaoe  ?  "  be  would  say  to  bis  neighbour,  on  joining  his 
I  tarn  ton  minutes  before  a  Greek  play  waa  to  bo  rend.  Perhaps  half 
I  tioaca  wordx  tnlffht  bo  looked  out  in  his  lexicon,  wh«n  tfao  Greek 
^Hbook  wonld  be  shut  up,  and  one  more  to  his  mind  bo  broa^t  forth 
^B-from  bis  pocket.  If "  called  up,"  howsvcr,  there  was  «»  mitlakf. 
^^  Xow,  how  tbia  wsa  done  ia  quito  beyond  my  oomprehansioD.' 

He  absorbed  every  thing,  contented  with  tho  range  of  Dr. 
Jiaes't  Etonian  course  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  upheld 
ihedoctrior — which  has  never  been  disproved, — (hnl  classical 
liwratorc  is  the  best  foundation  for  a  liberal  e<luration. 

Sacb  a  achular  was  sure  to  hr  diitinguished  at  the  University. 
He  was  iateoded  for  Christ  Church,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
fatiiing  ihere,  when  Dr.  Parr's  advice  diverted  him  to  St.  John's 
Cslltge,  Cambridge.  Always  a  patriot  and  a  partisan,  Cam- 
^n  and  St.  John's  College  became  to  him  th»  nnvel  of  the 
*m.  He  Irarnt  to  deipise  Oxford,  and  Christ  Churrh  in 
pUtKiilar,  and  at  Christ  Church  its  IVnn  :  and  lie  tnok  a  fierce 
J'jia  the  traditional  rivalry  between  Trinity  and  John's — a 
tivilty  so  ancient  and  so  keen  that  wheit  Ilenlley,  a  century' 
**itier,  'leaped  over  the  wall'  aud  found  himself  Master  of 
Trioity,  he  did  but  carry  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
nublish  the  Lodge  as  a  kind  uf  Johnian  Decelea,  from  which 
to  vsx  the  Fellowa  of  Trinity.     The  two  Colleges  dine  with 
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pacli  othrr,  nml  nit  nn  tliit  «ninc  srnilirnle*  in  (imv  of  ptaM : 
but  let  an  impiirtnnt  university  nflice  full  vacaut,  ami  l(>  it  tliey 
go  again,  for  glory,  or  for  liWrty.  ^| 

A  Jolmian  witb  bt^art  and  s»ul  was  ButUr  till  hit  last  (Iar,H 
erer  Tea«ly  to  back  his  collegr,  right  or  wron;;.     At  Camhriflpp 
he  cleared  the  board  of  all  the  classical  distinctions  thiit  wrro , 
open  to    competition,    gaining    more    honours    than    cvrn   hi 
faronritc  pupil  B,  H.  Kennedy  twenty  y<Mr«  lalcr;  and   fror 
Cambridge  he  was  in  17'.)^  removed  tii  ibt?  »c»fne  of  his   lifc'i 
lidxiitr  as  ln'ad-masterof  Shritwsbury, 

Shrensbuty  liei;  School,  an  ancient  but  hitherto  not  verjf 
famous  institution,  waa  one  of  those  local  or  provincial  school*  in 
which  most  of  the  upper  middle  class  and  many  of  the  gentry 
of  England  were  educated  a  century  ago.  Shrewsbury  and 
Kugbv  were  the  principal  Midland  schoolc,  occupying  a  like 
placK  til  that  nliioii  was  liAiX  by  Tiverton  and  Slierbonie  in  the 
West,  Sedberjth  and  (lijigluwiek  in  the  North,  and  Bury  an«i 
Ipswich  in  the  East  of  tiiig;land. 

At  the  lime  of  Butler's  appointment  Shrewsbury  had  sunk  so 
low  that  he  found  there  '  tcarcely  a  ainifle  boy.'  He  wat 
unpopular  at  first.  He  had  a  rough  set  of  pupils  to  deal  with  : 
and  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a*  well  as  the  need  of  the  moment, 
wax  to  coerce,  not  to  humour,  the  voung  barbarians.  His  strict 
discipline  produced  r^tistance,  and  bc^  had  trouble  in  making 
himself  obeyed,  '  Wear  a  wi(t,  sir,'  said  Dr.  Parr  ;  hul  the  wig 
had  no  better  fortune  than  Dr.  Parr's  own  wig,  of  which  sad 
•tories  are  told  ;  and  as  for  the  '  broader  brim '  which  the  «une 
adviser  told  bim  to  add  to  his  hat,  i.e.,  the  Doctor'*  degree,  ho 
did  not  assume  it  until  1810,  by  which  time  we  may  suppose 
that  he  had  learnt  to  keep  onler.  '  Be  a  bensi,'  was  the  advice 
once  i^iven  by  a  senior  at  another  school  to  a  young  master  just 
beginning  his  business.  It  was  a  blunt  way  of  saying, '  .Make 
yourself  respected;'  kindness  comes  better  as  a  corrective  to 
Mverity  than  the  other  way.  There  is  wisdom  in  the  advice, 
bat  Dot  too  much  wisdom  ;  for  it  is  not  every  schoolmaater  who, 
having  made  himself  feared,  goes  nn,  like  Dr.  itutler,  to  make 
himself  beloved.  Dr.  Butler  was  indeeil,  we  are  told,  *3f 
much  halnl  at  first  as  he  was  afterwards  liked,'  His  severity 
■  furnished  a  subject  for  the  Shrewsbury  tea-tables.'  Th<!se  tea- 
tables  were  well  furnished  with  subjects  during  the  greater  part 
of  Dr.  Butler's  head-mastership;  for  from  bis  first  arrival  at 
Shrewsbury,  a  quarrel  based  on  a  mere  misunderstanding  with 
the  second  master  of  the  School,  who  held  his  appointment 
independently  of  the  head-matter,  mnite  him  an  irreconcilable 
enemy.    It  is  difEcult  to  understand  how  such  it  situation  should 
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exittet),  still  more  how   it  should  have   he«n   prolonged 

during  thinv-cight  jrsrs  nitbout  cither  partj  ^ivintt  wajr.     Of 

c;ouriiR  ihrtr.  woir  two  p«Ttic4  in  the  town,  and  the  quarrel  at 

lacadqunrtcn  got  mixrd  up  nilli  K\cxy  locnl  qurgtion.     Such  a 

burden  could  onlr  he  bornt!  hy  it  robud  mnn.     Dr.  Butler  laid 

little,  but  what  he  vxiA  (bowed  bow  much  hii  happiiictt  wn> 

affected  hy  it,  and  even  liis  practical  uselulneii.     He  iquared 

l)is  thouldera  to  it,  governed  the  scbool  in  spite  of  uti  oppusition, 

Taited  the  number  of  hia  scholars  from  zero  to  more  than  two 

^lundrrtl,  and    hit  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  ruler  above 

that  of  any  pnisiblc  rival ;  added  to  and  improved  the  buildings, 

freed  the  acbiml  of  a  heavy  debt,  and  a  lawsuit  of  more  than 

a  hundred  years'  standing,  and  so  estnblifbed  bit  puticinn  as 

a  capable  adminiitralor  and  public  man,  that  he  became,  with 

universal   approval,  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  and    if  it  bati  not 

been    for  changes    of  ministry    which  put  the   Whigs   out   of 

power,   would  bare  been  a  bishop   at    leatt    ten    years    before 

^ilit  elevation  to  the  sec  of  Lichfield  actually  took  place. 

^B   Wc  are  left  to  gather  rather  by  scattered  notices  than  by  any 

^^■Tcct  evidence,  the  nature  and  manner  of  Dr.  Iluller'a  teaching. 

It  seems  to  have  been  catechetical  rather  than  Instructive.    Self- 

leliant  himself,  be  taught  his  boys  to  trust  their  own  wits.     But 

bis  principal    instrument   was   the   stimulus   of    competition. 

Every  lesson  in   school  was  a  race  for  the  top  place,  all  work 

was  inarl(e<l  and  registered,  and  every  place  in  the  school,  up  to 

the  highest,  was  f»ught  for,  and  maintained  by  Rghting  or  not 

at  all.     He  practised,  if  he  did  not  initiate,  a  system  of  '  merit 

OWitey,'  given  every  month  to  the  best  boys,  whicli  is  the  appli- 

cuioQ  (in  a  xiDBtl  scale  of  the  prize  scholarship  system  which 

ai  the  present  day  prevails  everywhere. 

Competition,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  most  wholesome 
imm  of  stimulus,  was,  and  is,  successful  in  bringing  the 
best  students  to  the  top;  and  Butler  had  no  squeamish- 
Mts  thoal  it.  But  probably  bis  own  conviction  of  the 
nine  of  Latin  and  <ireek,  which  he  imparted  to  all  succeed- 
iap  generations  of  Salopians,  was  almost  as  strong  a  motive 
powfT  as  a  desire  to  rise  in  the  g.iuie  of  marks  and  places, 
•leiiber  men  nor  boys  will  keep  up  a  strong  inleie^l  in  a  game 
"faicb  is  not  worth  playing  in  itself.  The  counters  mutt  have 
■tdM  mcftoing,  or  the  players  will  get  tired ;  and  few  teachers 
lure  been  more  successful  than  Dr.  Butter  in  persuading  his 
papils  of  the  truth  of  his  own  creed. 

The  sense  uf  the  value  uf  Latin  and  Greek,  which  through 
liie  was  one  of  his  strongest  convictions,  may,  together  with 
mg  Liberal  opinions,  hare  been  in  parv  itnV\\>i^  Itotcv 
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Dr.  Parr,  for  whosp  tearoing  and  gcniu*  ho  cfitrrtainwi  nn 
cxaggrralcd  respect,  '  Xevcr  foiget  your  Latin  ami  Orci^k,  and 
be  a  Whig,'  w»s  Dr.  Parr*  advice  to  a  hoy  Irnring  sclioi>I  ;  and 
Butler  would  hftTc  laid  much  tlie  »ame.  He  was  not,  however,, 
a  mere  gemnd -grinder,  or  exposilnr  »f  usage. 

'  If  (Uo  wrote  in  1R36)  *  a  classicnl  school  w«ro  n  pUee  where  uotLing 
olao  huM  U>  In)  done  for  oiglit  or  nino  long  year*  than  to  hammer  tlie 
wordH  of  A  UiiguBK^'  fond  that  il  itcad  one)  iuU  a  boy'a  brains,  I  should 
nay  that  it  wax  iuiiovd  u  siugulnr  contriTancu  for  misagjoudiug  the  time. 
But  it  is  uot  HO  at  auy  ^lod  lu^hool.  The  taaU  iit  there  formed,  tbe 
mind  ia  hubitaated  to  tlm  uuutumplnttoii,  aud  the  lueniory  Is  exeroised 
to  the  rehearsal  of  all  that  is  noble  iu  guulus,  lofty  in  eloquence,  or 
profound  tu  refidclioii,' 

We  may  remark  here  the  fluctuation  of  public  opinion,  which 
bos  brought  Latin  and  Greek  to  their  present  prominence  in 
education.  Without  going  back  go  far  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Latin  was  a  living  language  and  Greek  beUfs-httm,  if  wc 
look  at  the  Univcrailics  one  hundrcil  and  fifty  years  ago,  wc 
shall  find  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  read,  as  at  school,  partly 
for  the  language  and  for  cullivniion  in  taste,  partly,  also,  for 
the  matter;  with  some  echo  of  the  tradition  that  Pfaio  atid 
Aristotle  should  he  read  for  logic,  and  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
for  rhetoric— an  echo  from  the  times  of  Trivium  and  Quadrivium. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Herbert,  Falklnml,  Milton,  and  their 
contemporaries  bear  witness  that  tchi>lar»hip  of  a  high  order 
WM  encouraged  at  Oxlonl  and  Cambridge ;  a  century  Inter  uni- 
vonity  business  and  the  instruction  of  Greek  were  conducted  in 
a  language  which  resembled  Latin  more  than  any  other  tongue ; 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  science  were  studied  in  Latin 
treatise*.  It  was  as  natural  for  the  Pliilosopkieal  Transaxtiot** 
to  be  drvwn  up  in  Latin  as  for  Bentley  to  write  Latin  note*  on 
Hornoc :  and  no  modem  hat  written  better  Latin  than  Bentley ; 
but  classical  scholarship  id  the  linguistic  sense  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Forson.  Linguistic  training  was  not  formerly  tbe 
principal  part  of  university  study.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
prixes,  scholarships,  and  medals  (all  of  which  Dr.  Butler  got) 
were  founded  hy  statesmen  and  divines  to  encourage  'elegant 
wfaoUrship'  and  carry  on  in  the  university  the  studies  of 
Westminster  and  Eton  ;  the  classics  wore  mora  exclusively  than 
In  ancient  times  the  staple  of  a  gentleman's  education,  and 
went  looked  upon  as  ends  in  themselves,  not  ladders  to  know- 
ledge; and  fine  gentlemen  did  not  read  them  in  a  corner,  as 
come  few  do  now,  hut  Wliigs  and  Tories  spouted  Vii^il  and 
Horace  unrcbuked,  in  Parliament  and  over  their  wine. 

What  the  fashionable  world  believed  waa  held  more  securely 
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Di^   the    nDirenity   authorhica,   &n<l   the    all-sofficiency  of    a 
cJsuical  education    became  a  sort  of  Fortieth    Article  of  tliu 
Oburrh  of  England — indeed  the  opinion  li  not  dead  jct, — until 
the  opening  up  of  the  Continent  nftcr  the  wnr,  or  tli«  rise  of  a 
xnuiul'&clunng  dass,  or  the  il«foriti  Bill,  or  Dr.  Arnold's  heresies, 
or    whnUiver  else  it    may  have   be«n,  widened,   and   periiaps 
-wca.keiied,  the  ba^s  of  education,  and  sent  acboolroastcrs  to 
lenm  and  teach  (mine  sdbite,  whether  (heir  pupils  could  roociTC 
it  or  not 
^L    To  return  to  Dr.  Butler.     Dr.  Butler  passrsscd  one  quality 
^Krhi<^    mast   always    be  felt   in    a    school,     lie  was   perfectly 
Hbtarless  and  sirlf* reliant.     'My  own  opinions'   (he  writes   in 
'iSlti)  'arc  noilhcr  lightly  taken  up,  nor  easily  to  be  laid  down.* 
And  we  may  add  that  (hey  were  his  own,  and  that  they  now  and 
then  oddly  contradicted  his  Liberal  creed.     When  to  this  arc 
added  an  untiring  industry  and  a  close  uttention  to  the  progress 
of  individual  boys,  we  have  much  of  that  which  goes  to  make  a 
mat  bead-master.      What  Dr.  Butler  lacked  most  was  idealism. 
Hera  be  was  the  opposite  of  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  aim  was  to  make 
his  boys  good  Christians.    Butler's  aim  was  to  make  them  good 
•cholars ;  a  lighter  task,  and  one  in  which  it  is  more  easy  to 
poiot  to  results.     But  looking  back   sixty  years,  we  may  say 
that  Arnold's  ideal  has  dotie  far  more  than  Butler's  practical 
snoccss    to    leaven    publii:    school    education,    though    accurate 
I.  sdiolaisbip  and  competition  are  now,  as  they  were  then,  the 
^■aim  and  the  method  of  public  school  teaching. 
^^      There  is,  however,  something  to  bo  said  for  Mr.  Butler's 
claim  that  public  achool  reform  owes  more  to  his  grandfather 
tban    to    Dr.  AmoUI.      That    is   at    any    rale    maintained    by 
thoroughgoing   Salopians;    and  Hr.  Butler  himself,  though  a 
SDccessful  tradier,  and  careful  of  the  welUbeing  of  bis  scbolars, 
a  Liberal  in  [Militics  and    religion,  bad  no    great   admiration 
for  the  theories  of  the  younger  reformer.     He  had  been  working 
at  Shrewsbory  industriously  and  successfully,  and  with  a  clear 
parpose,  for  twenty  years  before  Arnold  came  to  Rugby.     He  had 
^Established  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  university  priziu  at  Cain- 
^Plridge,  and  had  won  many  at  Oxford  also,  and  bad  thus  rescued 
Shrewsbury  from  insignificance^  and  placed  it  in  the  first  rank 
«f  schools;  he  bad  mode  Klon  and  Westminster  look  to  iheir 
honours,  and  all  schoolmasters  enquire  what  was  the  secret  of 
saA  success.     'I'he  admirers  of  Dr.  Butler  may  fairly  claim  for 
him  tlte  credit  of  having  attracted  public  attention  to  public 
school   teaching,  and  guided  the  popular  interest  in  education, 
which  was  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  immediately  succeeding 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
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Dr.  Butler  bad  no  misaion&ry  ferrour  like  ArnoM,  no  cili]ca> 
lional  thporips  like  Thrin^,  nor  carpd  gipotly  nliout  '  lom*,'  like 
H»wtrcy.  Hi«  butincss  wm  to  work  with  the  tniil»  ;>nd  the 
melliods  ready  to  hit  hntid,  not !«  «■[  nljoiit  rcinoddling  every- 
thing (Dr.  Jitmes  had  wnmrd  him  from  th.it)  ;  but  hia  ener|;)' 
And  practical  ability  rai«(-d  the  tt.-indaid  of  the  Public  Schoolit 
Uid  prepared  the  way  for  viewi  which  inme  would  call 
philosophical,  uihers  U(ipr>Clica)  or  visionary.  University 
distinction  was  held  before  the  eyes  of  his  scholars  as  the  one 
dmirabic  thinj;,  and  what  the  master  believed  in  became  their 
belief  t<w.  Dr.  Buller  made  bis  pupils  think  (so  one  of 
them  Kay«),  that  '  nothing  was  worth  Irnrning  except  Latin  and 
Greek.'  He  did  not  think  so  himself,  for  he  was  a  Hudcnt  of 
nodern  lanj^uajrcs,  n  collector  of  books,  MSS.  and  coioi,  an 
aotiquariaii,  a  tnemljer  of  the  Roxbur<>he  Club,  and  an  active 
public  man.  Hut  be  had  in  an  eminent  de^jrec  the  power  of 
making  his  pupils  believe  in  him,  and  of  stimulating  them  b^- 
showing  Ihem  what  they  could  do.  All  this  wat  brought  into 
play  (as  wc  hare  said)  by  a  system  of  eager  ri>mj>etilion,  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  easy  plan  of  appointment  by  interest 
and  promotion  by  seniority  which  reigned  at  Eton  and  West- 
minster. We  may  doubt  whelher  com[>elittve  placing  has  all 
the  grace  of  the  old  plan,  but  it  braces  the  energies  ami  sharpo. 
the  wits  of  those  who  submit  themselves  to  its  influence;  and 
it  was  Dr.  Buller  who  taught  the  rest  of  the  schoolmasters  wliat 
could  be  done  by  this  instrument. 

Arnold's  life  is  a  creed  in  action.  His  religious  spirit,' 
hi*  enthusiastic  temper,  his  no  less  enthusiastic  intellectual 
energy,  bis  sincere  and  affectionate  sympaiby  with  bis  pupils, 
are  a  rebuke  to  duloess  and  lukewarmncsf.  And  though  tbey 
cannot  be  reached  without  some  of  his  genius,  ihey  can  be,  and 

are,  humbly  imilnteil  bv  hundreds  of  schoolmasters  who  follow 

his  example,  tliough  very   likely  they  do  not  know  it.     His^H 
example  has  brought  up  the  level  of  the  profession,  and  has  langtit^' 
many  who  may  talk  lightly  of  him,  and  speak  glibly  of  the 
'Rugby  prigs'  whom  be  is  suppose<I  to  bare  begotten.  j 

Xo  doubt  Arnold  would  be  less  remembered  if  bis  life  bad^ 
not  been  written  by  Stanley,      But  Stanley  owed  everything  to 
him,  and  the  school  of  thought  which  Stanley  represented   is, 
perhans  (though  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  *  Broad  Church 

Erty  is  extinct),  the  dotniaant  school  in  the  Church  of 
ighnd,  clothed  in  High  Church  vestments.  Stanley  went 
beyond  bis  tearher  ;  bul  if  Arnold  were  now  alive,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  sympathies  woulil  be  with  Westcolt  rather  than 
with  LtddoD ;  and  as  far  as  the  Public  Schools  teach  theology 
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ii  ill,  ihcj  lean  to  thp  bnKidcr  intcrpn-tntiun  of  t)ie  Bible  ant] 
(nxlesuitical  bUlor^'. 

Dr.  Arnohl'i  niin  u  a  st  In  ml  nuttier  was  not  to  impTet*  ULi 

own  opioioiis  upoa  the  acliuol,  bul,  bHievinK  in  ceit*in  )>rin- 

dple»  at  he  tli<l,  to  carry  them  out  in  liii  daily  intercourse 

^L  with  big  colleuj>ue3  and  pupils,     ilo  was  not  i;ircD  to  prcacbiog 

^K  in  ilulj  Viic.     That  be  Ici't  to  the  pulpit,  which,  a»  aU  tbc  world 

knont,  be  rnkdo  an   imporlant   engine    of  education.      Much 

mav  U  laid,  ami  has  been  said,  of  the  inlluence  of  the  pulpit. 

In  Atnold's  hands  it  was    a    great  lortc,  bnuiutc  be   <Iid  not 

utc  ii  in    A    pr()rimii>nal    maimer.       'i'bc    ^'orkshire    farmer's 

pnJM  of  111*  panon,  because  'he    kept  to  his  own  business.,' 

I      vliMid  be  present  to  the  minds  of  schoulmaiters  wben  they  arc 

■oJBpled,  as  they  may  be,  to  preach  up  obedience  and  industry 

<U  lh»  most  nec«3aary  virtues.     A  scbool master  in   the  pulpit 

^v^lnuld   not    preach    for    bis    otvn    hand,    if   only    because    he 

^■Will  be  found  out.     Few  men  can  bear  the  burden  of  a  weekly 

^■•fmphccy.    Head-masters  are  not  like  the  der^cvnian  in  town 

V-or  oeunlry,  whose  life,  though  s)>«nt  am»nKst  hU  flock,  caniiiH 

^Mre  close  relations  with  must  part  of  theirs.     A  head-master 

(fKodi  some  hours  of  every  <lay  in  immediate  contact  with  si>rac 

of  hit  audience,  and  is  the  lord  and  master  of  all  of  them.     Few 

I  mm  can  be  lofty  enough  to  bo  their  apirttual  pastor  as  well ; 
fcK  can  shoot  with  Arnold's  bow. 
Xn  one  can  read  Arnold's  life  without  Iwing  impressed  with  the 
simplicity  of  mind  which  pievented  him  from  being  n  don,  ur  an 
actor,  or  a  tyrant.     He  was  a  *  kindly  man,  moving  among;  his 
luod.'  His  very  faults  are  those  of  a  simple-minded  man  ;  and  no 
onr  ever  •howe<l  in  his  own  life  less  than  Arnold  of  the  didactic, 
■mauiMi-impriiring,  preaching  character,  which    is  sometimes 
p»fletl  upon  an  agreement  with  his  principles.    He  never  '  wore 
bodram,   that  useful  subslitute  for  sincerity  and  dignity.     And 
■^  il  is    asked    what  was  added    to    public    school    education 
fcjs  person  so  dangerous  to  imitate  as  Arnold,  we  may  perhaps 
•oiwtr  that,  believing  English  society  to  be  a  section  of  the 
QlBTctt  of  God,  be  looked  upon  his  schcK>l  as  a  congregation 
*il!UQ  it,  in  which  all  were  fellow  workers,  and  there  need  be  no 
'Wpdistinetion  between  teachers  and  laugbl.   Doys  and  masters, 
itnisy  be,  now  tend  to  the  danger  of  sinking  tbc  master's  ideal  in 
eIm  boy's.     Arnold  tried  not  so  much  to  raise  the  boys'  ideal,  as 
>■>  show  them  that  they  could   sympathize  naturally,  in  their 
drgree,  with  those  subjects  which  be  himself  found  interesting;. 
Ibts  is  bat  the  carrying  out  of '  Emile '  and  Miss  li^gewortb  ; 
it  has  le<l  to  the  founding  of  delMting  societies,  Shakespeare 
wcdcties,  natural  history  clubs,  school  libraries,  and  other  useful 

institutions 
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inxtiiutioiH  by  which  bojs  have  be«n  helped  to  educate  then 
si'lves,  while  at  the  same  lime  the^'  have  leamt  to  look  to 
masters  (perhaps  too  much)  to  share  and  guide  their  games. 

This  democratic  derelopmrat,  for  it  is  no  less,  wfts  neither 
invented  nor  preached  by  Arnold;  but  his  example  did  inuch 
to  introduce  it,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
chnngTB  in  school  life  brought  abnut  in  the  last  hall'-ccntury. 

Frrhnps  the  most  sincere  believer  in  Amolil's  ihtroriea  and 
practices  that  has  ever  borne  rule  in  an  Knjriish  school  ^^t^l 
Edward  Thring,  of  Uppingham.  lie  was  not  a  K^nius,  but  bv^ 
worked  like  a  genius.  He  had  absolute  con6deRce  in  his  own 
principles,  and  never  thought  of  himself  in  carryin<;  them  out. 
Hence  ho  reaped  the  reward  which  comes  to  those  who  have  no 
fear  of  being  ridiculous.  He  was  not  ridiculous,  he  only  pUyrd 
at  being  ridiculous.  His  view  of  school  was  nannwcr  and  lew 
statesmanlike  than  Arnold's,  h  was,  in  short,  to  impart  'real,' 
not  '  notional,'  ideas  of  things,  to  exercise  the  hands  and  eyes  as 
well  as  the  brain,  to  develop  health  of  body  and  mind,  to  make 
boys  believe  in  what  they  were  doing,  to  light  against  indoleooe 
and  dulness,  and  lo  make  the  best  of  all  boys,  not  only  of  the 
best,  trusting  rather  to  emulation  than  competition  as  a 
Stimulating  power.  'Mind-training  is  not  catalogue-making  ; ' 
'Silk  is  better  than  leather,  but  a  leather  purse  is  better  than 
none  ; '  '  Education  means  training  for  life,  not  instroction  in 
facts;'  Be  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  one;'  *  To  bear 
beating  well  is  better  than  to  win.' — These,  or  the  like,  are  soioe 
of  Thring's  maxims  :  and  if  they  are  truisms,  (he  world  migbt 
be  the  better  if  they  were  oflener  carried  into  practice.  This  is, 
we  may  say,  the  small  change  of  Arnold's  grander  plan  ;  le«s 
inspiring,  perhaps  not  less  practical,  because  more  within 
onlinary  reach.  Thring,  at  any  rate,  was  able  to  pnt  his 
principles  into  action ;  he  effected  what  he  desired ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  Uppingham,  with  it*  music  school,  its  workshops 
and  museums,  its  life  and  'go,'  is  hts  best  memorial. 

Ilawlrey  is  as  well  known  by  caricature  as  Keate  himself. 
The  gargoyles  in  an  old  church  are  more  attractive  an»l  more 
easily  remembered  than  the  saints,  and  Hawtrey's  features  ha^^^ 
much  of  the  gargoyle.  His  foppery  in  dress  and  manner,  hi«™ 
petU'tnaiire  way  of  airing  his  elegant  if  inaccurate  scholarship, 
his  elaborate  pronunciation  of  Italian  and  German,  caused 
much  laughter,  and  were  no  doubt  laughable.  But  behind  this 
vnlnerable  exterior  was  courage,  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
best  in  Itteratun^  an<l  history,  an<i  above  all,  love  of  youthfuJ 
aspiration.      Hawtrev    knew    how  to  encoorage— the    last  an^H 

Kto^ 
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was  opposed  to  all  cbauigv,  and  was  Tepreseoied  b^  Goodall,  who, 
not  content  with  baring  ruled  bis  liitle  world  as  bead-mastpr, 
cbosc,  as  provoEi,  to  obstruct  bis  successor  at  every  point, 
awtrcy  coald  not  get  a  tcbool-hour  altered,  a  new  book 
troduoccl,  or  a  i>cw  subject  countcnanccti,  witboul  Cjoodall's 
froasent.  Vet  with  this  laillstont!  about  bis  nock  be  created  a 
revolution  at  Kton,  doubled  the  numbers  nf  the  acbool,  and 
brought  Eton  aj;ain  to  the  head  of  thit  Public  Schooli. 

Dr.  Hawirev's  best  claim  to  be  reiueniberni  at  Eton  or  else- 
where is,  first,  his  love  for  literature,  both  classical  and  European, 
and  secondly',  his  power  of  encouraging  those  boys  who,  like 
himsoif.  loved  booKs  and  high  sentiment.  Those  who  bad 
t)ic  advantage  of  being  *up  to'  him  laughed  at  his  foibles 
and  imitated  his  grotesque  tones  and  gcatures,  but  admired 
bim  as  a  man  of  tetters,  and  lovetl  bim  as  a.  friend.  Tbey 
did  not  know  how  much  be  *u?erc<l  from  obstructi»n  and 
obloquy  ;  tbey  only  knew  that  he  was  always  gracious  and 
courteous,  readv  to  make  allowances,  and  forward  to  praise ; 
and  if  be  could  not  contro!  the  idleness  of  a  great  part  of 
the  school,  and  cared  too  little  for  the  rough  ai>d  ready 
maoUneaa  which  is  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  English 
BcboolboTS,  they  felt  that  his  refinement  gave  a  lustre  to  Eton, 
and  that  hit  rhjirity  and  generosity  wrre  worth  more  than  much 
punctilious  scholarship  and  drostir  discipline. 

The  i«leal  bead-master  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  found, 
though  men  are  still  living  who  tiave  gone  near  to  realizing  it. 
Butler  represented  practical  common>sense,  Arnold,  Christian 
enthuatasto,  llawtrey,  ibe  literary  spirit,  Tbring,  the  energy  of 
datj.  There  is  need  for  all ;  perhaps  at  this  moment,  when 
eonpetition  prevails,  and  games  are  glorilicd,  Hawtrcy's  luve 
of  letters  is  specially  called  for,  to  lilt  both  boys  and  masters 
shore  the  temptation  to  aim  only  at  scholarships  am)  clasi-tista, 
csps  and  scores.  A  beatt-master  cannot  ignore  the  facts  of  the 
day.  He  must  win  scholarships,  or  tbc  school  will  go  down,  OOt 
oitlj  in  public  estimation  (a  risk  which,  however  unworldly  he 
may  be,  he  has  no  right  to  run),  but  in  character  and  effective- 
Di-s*  also  ;  and  for  like  reasons  he  must  sympathize  in  game*, 
u  Arnold  and  Tbring  did. 

Afr.  Gladstone  has,  we  believe,  been  beard  to  say  that  he 
ewed  everything  to  llawtrey;  not,  we  presume,  in  politics. 
It  is  high  praise  to  a  schoolmaster  to  have  been  able  to  seleet 
sad  encourage  tlic  rising  wits,  and  inspire  them  with  his  own 
lore  for  literature. 

We  wouhl  not  (as  we  have  said  above)  have  all  bead-masters 
bnilt    on    tlte    same  lines,     it   is   good  for  particular  schools, 

and 
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fta<l  for  tlie  body  of  scbooU  pcnerally,  to  have  variely.     Tha 
(liiciplioc  of  a  icliool  may  ^o  down  under  the  rule  of  a  Bcbola^ 
lit  a  innn  of  letters.     A    p,ow\  orgnnurr    mny   have  too   littU 
Kympnthy  niih  the  crnllrr  membrrs  of  hit  flock.     A  lir<l-r«w 
teaL-lier  may,  without   mcsning    it,  fo«cr  tljp  gr*!cd  for  prixcc. 
A  holy  innn   like  Christopher  Wonliworlh  may  wuit  sniait 
tlie  virtues  which  are  found   in  a  man  uf  the  world.     A  beai 
matter  should  havp  some  of  llie  tulrajieliu  or  vertMtlity  whi 
Matthew  Arnold,  un  educator himsidf,  though  be  never  taught 
clats,  valued  to  \ng,b\y.     it  i*  not  a  great  quality,  perhaps,  b 
it  is  on«  of  the  necessaries. 

Hut,  indeed,  the  old  conception  of  »  bcftd-m>stcr,  a»   of 
schoolmutcr  gener^ly,  has    been  gxcBlly   modifHrd   since    t, 
days  of  Dutl«r  and  Arnold,  and  is  changing  ffvery  year.     A' 
new  profession  has  arisen,  and  the  modern  schoolmaster,  beudes 
many  other  points  of  differcace,  is  luillke  the  old  schoolmaster 
ID   one  point  cspeciallv,   that  in   most  cases  he  is  a    laytDal^^■ 
Filty  years  ago  schoolmasters,  with  very  few  exceptions,  weiw^^ 
clergymen.     Now  the  number  of  laymen  Eearhiiig  at  the  Public 
Schools  far  exceeds    that    of  the  clergy.     Parents    send    their, 
boys  to  (lie  '  best '  houses,  without  considering,  in   most  c. 
whether  the  master  who  holds  the  house  is  in  orders  or  n< 
And  here  we  are  wet  by  a  purados.     The  only  first-rate  schoo: 
which  have  laymen  al  their  head  are  the  metropolitan  sch 
of  Hl  Paul's,  University  College,  and  the  City  of  London.      I 
country  grammar  schools,  aod  others  in   the  second  line, 
disproportion  is  not  so  great;  but  here,  too,  more  than  half  of 
the  he«d-»uistcrs  arc  clergymen,  although  in  almost  all  cases 
the  school  schemes  make  no  distinction,  and  the  targe  majority 
of  the  slalT  are  laymen.     The  result  is  that  in  the  chit^l  Public 
Schoob  equal  promotion  in  the  regiment,  or  out  of  it,  stops  below 
the  first  place,  with  its  large  emoluments  and  prestige,  and  the 
highest  prizes  are  given  to  meo  selected,  not  from  the  bulk  of  the 
profession,  but  from  the  small  minority  of  assislnnt  masters  who^ 
are  in  orders.     The  trustees  of  the  great  schools  appear  to  befl 
afraid  to  appoint  a  layman  to  the  head> mastership,  though  the 
parents  have  no  siTuple  in  committing  to  laymen  the  moral 
sopervtsioD  and  religious  instruction  of  their  sons,   even  ])re- 
paraliou  for  confirmatiun,  and   the  head-ma!>ier  bos,  as  a  rule, 
less  to  do  with  the  religious   training  of  the  boys  iban   hit 
assistants. 

The  removal  of  disabilities  operated  at  odcb  and  completely 
at  the   Universities,  gradually  and  only  in  part  at  the  lessei^J 
schools,  and  hardly  at  all  in  the  Public  Schools  fxir  Mw//fne«H 
We  should   be  sorry  to  sec  the  schools  administered  entirely™ 
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hj  lajrmeii ;  indoci]  we  think  that  tberr  might  be  wiib  adrftntage 
DOT*  cltrgTmen  among  tlic  auitlant  maxtCTs,  &n<l  that  thoto 
beai]<ata>iFrs  arv  wJie  who  are  rnrt-ful  to  maintain  a  iluc 
praptjition.  Dot  that  no  layman  ■hould  ever  have  sat  in  the 
wti  of  Keair,  ^fobrrly,  Arnold  or  Vaughan  ia,  wt>  will  not 
MT  an  tniuitice,  for  ihr  place*  have  bc«n  admirablv  filled,  but 
aa  inrqualitv  wbicb  might  dc««rve  the  attention  o{  coveminK 

The  wlranne  of  school  education  *ince  the  first  r|uaTt«rof 
the  eentnrj  is  n  notice.-tble  fact  in  the  (ocial  htstorv  of  the 
time.  In  private  and  public  icbonlx  alike,  boys  are  cared  for 
»  ihrr  uever  nere  before,  bolb  morallv  and  physically. 
WbethtT  the  lessons  are  more  lhorou|E;bly  imbibed  than  they 
werv  onder  the  old  re^me  is  tomotimes  doubted,  but  the  mental 
&Md  is  more  nntritiout  and  more  varied,  and  the  army  of  eajer 
tncben  needs  the  hend-masler's  hand  rather  to  control  than  to 
ttiiBolMt*.  If  there  is  a  fnull,  it  is  that  the  new  race  of  mssters 
An  Dot  lore  their  IxMiks  as  the  old  pedants  did,  and  Iotc  their 
(unes  mueh  more.  If  this  U  so,  ibeie  is  a  dan;^-i*r  that  scoring 
in  examinalions  An<l  games  may  pusli  literalure  into  the  back- 
fnand,  luid  that  ihe  (rrowiog  scholars  and  hopeful  youths 
w&on  Sir  Henry  Wotioo  loved  may  be  pushed  aiido  by  their 
hnM^-«bnolderrd  eompjinions  for  want  of  it  pmlerlnr  and 
iraipKlhizer  surh  as  the  inlelltgent  schoolmaster  should  be. 
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Art.  VI.— TTie  Life  of  Nelson,   the   Embodiment  of  the   Sa 
I'owfT  of  Great  Britain.     By  Captain  A.  T.  Xaban,  D.C.U., 
LLD.,  United  Slates"  Navy.     Two  VoU.     London,  1897.  ^J 

UNIVERSAL  ncclnim   on    this   aide  o(  the   Atlantic  hx^' 
declared  the  '  Life  of  Nelson  '  to  be  a  masterpiece  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  author  of 'The  Influence  of  Sen  Power  on 
History."      The  task   underlAken    by  a   modem  biographer    of 
Nelson  must  needs  l>e  a  supremely  diflirutt  one.     He  has  to 
sustain  comparison  with  a  great  writer  who  was  never  raoiv 
happily  inspiml  than  when  he  expandt^l  an  article  uri^inaliy 
contributed  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  into  a  classic.     He  bu 
to  dij  what  Suutliey  never  attempted,  to  justify  to  s  geaen- 
tion  which  has  happily  never  known  naval   war   on    a    firaod 
scale,  the  conviction  of  his  contemporaries  that  Nelson  ww  the 
greatest    seaman    that    ever    lived.     He    baa    to    grapple    with 
manifold  difbcultlcs  which  are  inherent  in  all  forms   of  bio- 
graphy, and   never  more  baffling   than   when   the   canvas  oh 
which  he  paints  presents  a  great  historic  crisis  in  the  aflairs  oC 
men    largely  determined    in  its    issues   by    the   character   and 
achievrmcnts  of   his    subject.     Moreover,    Captain    Maban    id 
particular  is  confronted  with  a  rivalry  which  few  but  himself 
coald  sustain.     In  the  far  more  difficult  field  of  biofn^phy  he 
has  to  maintain  a  repiilation  already  achieved  in  another  field, 
in  which,  by  common  consent,  be  stands  pre-eminent.     It  is  a 
mere  truism  nowadays  to  say  that  Captain  Alahan  has  taught 
alt  serious  students  of  naval  warfare  in  two  worlds  how  to  think 
rightly  on  the  problems  it  presents.     The  phrase  '  Sea  Power, 
as  applied,  though  not  invented,  by  him,  is  one  of  those  happy 
inspirations  of  genius  which  flash  the  light  of  philosophy  on  a 
whole  department  of  human  action.     Its  analysis  in  his  previous 
works  is  a  contribution  to  human  thought  of  which  many  of  tbs 
larger  issues  an<i  consequences  are  perhaps  even  yet  unexplored. 
In  this  direction,  however,  he  has  .-ilready  done  his  work    so 
well  that  be  has  nu  new  lessons  to   tench  us,  thougii    he  h. 
many  old    ones  to  enforce,  when  he   undertakes   to   show 
Nelson  as  '  the  embodiment  of  the  sea  power  of  Great  Britain.' 
But  he  has  to  justify  the  title  and  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not 
unworthily  bestowed.     We  need  waste  no  time  in  proving  that 
in  this  he  has  triumphantly  succeeded,     Securta  judicat     ~*'~ 
terraniTn. 

Though  purely  as    a  piece  of  Hternture    the    new   '  Life 
Nelson'  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  yet  Captain  Mahan  has  not 
diiedly    essayed    to     rival    Southey    in    his    own    field.       Of 
^eltoOf   the   hero   and  the  idol   of  his  countrymen,   Sow 
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nif]    mnaiiu    the    claasicat    biographer.     But    of  Nclton    the 

MMiui,   'the  enbodinieiit    of  the  tea   jMwer'  of  bit  rountrr, 

ibenMii  who,  betlpr  than  any  other  that  ever  live<),  undMitiKKl 

ibcMertul  principles  of  sea  warfare,  and  illuitrsted  them  more 

splendidlf,  Captain  Maban  stands  now  and  bencefortii  at  the 

one   iocomparablc    rsponrnt.     It    wm    no    part    of    Sontbej's 

parpoir  to  mnkc  bJi  'Lift-  of  NHton'  an  nnftljsis of  Nclton'* 

^nirgic  ^niu»  or  »  oommeniary  oti  the  pnnciplrs   of  naval 

wvaifair  a*  illuitraled  by  his  career.     *  'fitert;  ii  bat  one  Nclion,* 

soatil  the  greatest  of  Nelson'*  naval  ci>iitein]M)mries,  the  seaman 

^wbobest  nodentood  bim.     AU  bis  countrymen  felt  the  same, 

«sd  Soutbey,  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  after  the  hero's  death, 

Bicrer  attempted  to  expound  N'elson's  genius  because  be  never 

ttOiild    have    imngiofxl    that  it  woold    be  disputed.     It  is  trofl 

tbat   a    receot    editor   of    Souchry    rxpUins    the    matter   quite 

dii&rcntly.      If  we  do  nut  find  intellcctunl    powrr  in  N'cfsoa, 

itw  nml  reason  is,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  that  intelhK^lD.il  power 

*M  by  no  means  one   of   bit   conspicuoot  endowments.     In 

kis  writings  there  it  no  thought,  we  are  told,  or  at  le&tt  none, 

'in  any  higher  form  than  a  qaite  measurable  sagacity;'  and 

nta  in  action  '  it  was  bis  misfortune  never  to  have  the  highest 

W  dou'     Manifestly,  unless  we  accept  this  view  of  the  matter,  it 

WM  high  lime  for  a  new  life  of  Xelson  to  be  written — a  bio- 

mphy    at    once  critical    and    sympathetic,    which,  accepting 

9t.  Vincrat's  didum,  *  There  is  hut  uue  Aelson,'  might  serve  to 

show,  as  SoQthey  hardly  needed   to  show,  and   was   perhajn 

tcarody  qualified  to   show,  why  Nelton  was   unique,  and    in 

what  special  gifts    and    aptitudes    the    unique    quality    of  his 

!^ius  consisted. 

This  Captain  Mabnn  has  done  once  for  all.  It  may  be  that 
in  to  rare  a  character  and  so  vivid  n  personality  as  Nelson's, 
ibe  moral  force  which  sustained  him  in  all  emergencies,  and 
comiauiicated  itself,  by  that  contagious  inspiration  which 
it  the  sorest  sign  of  genius,  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
turn,  was  more  directly  conspicuous  than  the  intellectual  power 
<Akk  aooompanied  and  suilained  it.  But  it  was  the  com- 
pliacot  of  the  latter,  not  its  substitute.  Intellectual  power 
V  Mt  dis^yed  merely  in  the  written  word  or  the  reoonird 
ibs^lH.  In  tbe  man  of  action  it  takes  the  form  of  sure  inught 
«d  rapid  intuition,  which  seize  at  once  on  tbe  essential 
^Xmta  of  a  situation  and  shape  action  accordingly,  In- 
''''*'*TiiiT  power  of  this  kind,  implicit  rather  than  explicit, 
^itplaycd  in  action  rather  than  in  the  written  word,  and 
*^*»s  asKJcialed  with  an  unquenchable  fenrour  of  moral 
Ofnlie,  was  among  Nelson's  preeminent  gifU.    ^o  Qne\vaa 
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QVCT  shown  this  so  wrll  as  Cnplnin  Mnh.tn,  ami  the  foUowin^ 
passage  seems  to  us  In  settlu  (he  ivh«l«  (tuettiAn.     It  leion  tc 
the  momrnt  when  Nelson  siiilH  for  ibe  Mcditetranean  in  17yi: 
wh<Mi  he  was  alrern4ly  iin  AdiiiirnI,  anil  after  the  nortd  hnd  Icar 
;  St.  Vincent  what  manner  of  man  he  was : — 

'  Bofor«  liira  was  now  about  to  ojkmi  a  field  of  jiJSMbiliticB  hitherto 
nnoxaisplctl  in  uiltaI  ifarfuri.' :  and  fui'  llio  approcialioii  of  thorn 
vns  ni!C<l<^d  ,juHt  thofafi  perceptions.  lutuitiTe  in  origin,  .ret  rcsti 
lirnilj  on  n  ell -ordered  rational  proccsac-s.  which,  on  the  intclloct 
xidc,  di«tiut;uished  Mm  above  all  other  British  sfrainon-  Ho  h. 
&1rc«Lily.  ill  c&snal  comraoDt  upon  the  military  conditions  ta 
loutidiiig  the  former  iMiMlitcirnnonn  campaigns,  givon  indicntioRo 
these  poi'ceptions,  ^rbicb  it  hn«  boon  tho  aiin  of  proTioiix  rJia^ 
to  ulicit  from  bis  ontrvstmndciK^i^,  and  to  marehal  in  such  ordor 
may  illastratR  hi«  mcnlnl  cliariictchetics.  But,  for  buccom  in  war, 
the  indispontabli!  cDnijdcmcnt  uf  intoUoctuaJ  gi%e)i  and  iniiight  is 
a  moral  power,  whiub  c'nnblrx  a  man  to  tni«t  tho  inner  light, — 
to  havo  faith. — a  pitn'or  which  domiiintcf!  hcxitation,  and  xnidnins 
action,  in  tbu  most  tremendous  vmcrgcncios,  and  which,  from 
formidable  ehnnictcr  of  tho  difficnltirs  it  ix  callcxl  to  oonfi 
is  in  no  m^n  mi  caDspionotinly  pri'inincnt  mt  in  those  who 
ontitlcd  to  Tiuik  among  grout  cajitnins.  Tho  tiro  deroen 
mental  and  niornl  jiouor — aru  ofk-n  fDimd  ouporatidy,  rarnlv  in  d 
eombinaliuii.  In  Nid-tim  they  met,  aotl  tli«ir  coincidcuou  witli 
oioojitiuual  opportuuitioa  afforded  him  oonalituted  hin  good  furtn 
and  bis  grcatuoss. 

■  The  intellectual  cndoirmonl  uf  goniu«  was  Nelson's  from  the  firal ; 
bnt  from  tho  circiim stances  of  bis  tift.'  it  was  di-uiod  tliu  T>rivi]i>j;<i  of 
early  iTiiinifostiitirm,  such  as  was  periniltud  to  Napotrtoii-  It  is,ci>ut(0' 
quontly,  not  so  much  this  as  the  constant  «xhibitiou  of  moral  [Mwor, 
force  of  charactr,  which  gives  continuity  to  his  prufusjiional  careor, 
and  brings  tho  sacccxnivo  stages  <if  his  adTancc<.  in  achiuvemont  and 
repntatioD,  from  first  to  last,  into  the  close  relation  of  steady  de- 
velopmont,  nobjoi^t  tn  no  variation  save  that  of  healthy  and  vlgoroua 
growth,  till  ho  stood  uniqne— nboTo  all  competition.  This  it  wss 
not,  donbtlcss,  to  tbo  <!Xi:luiiii>n  of  that  roputation  for  having  a  bead, 
upon  which  ho  justly  {irtdcd  himmlf— which  had  already  fixed  the 
ey«B  of  his  ttunerion  upon  hint  as  the  one  officer,  not  yet  indeed  fully 
tested,  roost  fikuly  to  cupo  with  the  <ljfficultioe  of  any  emorgency. 
In  tbo  display  of  this,  in  its  many  B<df- revelations, — in  cnncontration 
of  purpose,  untiring  uiiirgy,  fcarIoKxni«H  of  responsibility,  judgment 
Round  and  inKtaul,lN>uii(llcKK  audacity,  promptness,  intrepidity,  and 
endnrnnoo  lic.Tond  all  jiroof, — the  rriitrifitod  field  of  Corsic*  and  the 
Biriera,  the  snlmnlinalo  |iosition  at  CajHi  St.  Vincent,  thefailore  of 
TeneriSu,  bml  in  their  miHururn  been  as  fniitfal  as  the  Nile  was  soon 
to  be,  aod  fell  iianght  bvliiuil  thi>  blcHHly  harvoiji  of  Coponluigfin  ftnd 
Trafalgar.  Men  bare  been  dispoHrd,  ttierofore,  to  ronlcnn  this  moral 
ent-rgy — call  it  ooonge,  clash,  resolnlton,  what  yon  will— w  Netsoo'a 
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tm  ud  only  gKlt  qaality.  It  ma  tbo  greatest,  as  it  ih  tn  ull 
HteMrfal  tDen  of  «)tii>ii ;  lul  tu  ignore  that  this  mighty  inulivu  foroo 
ni  goidMl  by  singaUrly  ctcur  acd  actcurnto  pcrcoiitious,  ujiuu  whicti 
ibo  it  consciously  rrstoi  witii  a  tirmncss  of  faith  thai  coiistitulod 
wmiix  Vi  its  po«r«r,  is  to  rob  Itim  of  u  groat  part  of  his  dnc  renown.' 

It  is  thus  lb»t  Captain  Mahan  conceives  of  NoUon  ami  bis 
rah,  ss  tbo  fiDpljr  tempered  instrument  fashioned  by  a  rare 
nmbiiiBdon  of  grnioi  with  opportunity,  and  dntincd  thereby 
tohest  b«ck  tbe  Nnpolconic  spirit  ol'  nggrextion  And  to  save 
Eaglsod  «n<l  Knropn  by  ibn  ofcrthrow  of  the  *  nblust  of  historic 
■sen,*  It  will  be  ip«ri  at  on<%  that  the  method  ajiproprinle  lu 
•ncfa  u>  nudertakinK  difTers  largely  and  fundametitally  from  that 
by    explain    Mahan  In   his    previous  works.      In  bis 


works  ibr  facts  are  grouped  round  a  central  idea,  that 
of  wem  power.  In  the  '  Life  of  Nelson '  the  same  facts,  so  far 
•s  tb«'j  src  rclcrani,  arc  gmupcd  round  and  dominated  by  a. 
antral  ptrsanaiiiy,  tliat  of  N'elsnn  himself.  Nevertheless,  the 
■rzwuc  rrlAlion  between  the  two  is  persistently  and  most  in- 
stmctivcly  kept  in  view.  If  the  '  Life  of  Nelson,"  regarded  as  a 
buvrapbv,  is  lb«  best  and  most  finished  portrait  of  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar  ever  drawn,  it  is  so  because  Captain  Mahan  has 
«lipsMl  all  bis  predecessors  in  his  grasp  of  that  philoiophy 
<d  navml  warfare  which  Nelson  was  destined  so  superbly  to 
JDaHVaiv  in  practice.  Indeed,  it  jxm.j  be  said  (bat  no  one  who 
bas  ivot,  like  Captain  Malian,  steadily  conceived  and  profoundly 
Btwiied  *  tb«  inlluence  of  sea  power  upon  history,'  is  qualified 
iis  these  dajs  to  write  the  life  of  Nelson  at  all.  But  this 
i|saJification,  rare  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  History  is 
aksOact,  biography  is  concrete.  On  the  historical  page  thn 
iliim  nil  of  human  personality,  ch&rsctcr,  motive,  passitm,  and 
«v*n  pTvjodice  arc,  for  the  must  part,  subordinate  to  the 
brgwr  issues  of  circumstance  antl  event.  In  biography  tbey 
»r  Eactiirs  never  to  be  overlooked.  The  historian  studies 
^araeter  from  the  outside,  the  biographer  from  tbc  inside.  No 
^■n  will  ever  be  a  gi^at  biographer  who  does  not  see  the 
fawjoalitv  nf  his  subject  as  an  ordered  and  coherent  whole, 
Isaibioaed  tn  tbc  likeness  and  consistency  of  an  individual  man, 
«bo  is  out  rnduwed  with  suflicicnt  imagination  to  reconstruct 
tlw  living  figure  out  of  the  tcattcred  and  lifeless  records  of 
■ctjjia,  tbougbl,  and  speei^b. 

Wilb  ibia  rare  ^-ifi  C3pt;>in  iMahan  shoas  himself  to  be 
odowet]  in  no  ordinary  measure.  He  has  saturated  bis 
aiixl  with  Nelson's  despatches  and  correspond enc^e,  so  that 
web  critical  moment  ot  tbe  great  seaman's  career  derives 
aponinriatv  and  oonvinring  illastration,  not  so  much  frtim 
Vol.  187.— A'fl.  S73.  K  tbe 
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the    hiograpUer'!    independent    reflection    U    from    tlw    poww 
lie    has  thus  acquired   of   shedding  on    it  the    lif;ht  furniibed 
by   Nelson's  own  unronecioui    revelation  of  his  thought  anil 
rbaractcr.      But   such   n  tnrthod   bu  its    snares   fur   all   bi 
the    most  fnstidious    of   writers,  nn<l  Cnptain   Malian  has  a 
cntirfiljr  c^tcaped   them.     UnWs  emploTed   with    vigilant  set, 
iTstraint,  it  encourugex  iteration  and  prolixitr.     It  truuld  be  U3 
much  to  xitv  that  Captain  Mnban  repeats  bimseir  uoduly,  but) 
severe  critic  will,  nevertheless,  detect  certain  p:issn>;es  in  whicb 
the  same  ideas,  and  tnorc  or  less  the  same  illuslr.'itive  malfriil, 
arc  applied  morr  than  once  to  the  elucidation  of  different  inci- 
dents and  circuraitnnci^i.      Kneh  of  sucb  passages  may  be,  ud 
generally  i),  admirabk'  in  itself;    bni  classical  severity  of  fonn 
would  luive  been  more  fully  attained  by  the  eKcision  of  some  o( 
them  and  the  transposition  and  fusion  of  otliL-nt.    Tlie  ttr«iniic 
exposition   is    nearly    always   cogent,    lucid,  and   terse.     Tlie 
historical  analysis  displays  Captain  Mahan  at  his  beat.     If  bet* 
and    there  the  portrait  seems   to  be  a  little  ovcr-labi>urril,  ibt 
fault,  sucb  as  it  is,  Kt  any  rate  attests  the  conscientiousnctt  Ct 
the  artist  without  seriously  discrediting  his  skill. 

The  skill  of  the  artist  is,  in  fnct,  the  main  difltrully  of 
critic.      Mere  eulogy  is  tiresome,  and  for  anything  but  ea\agj 
there  ia  not  much  occasion  in  dealing  with  so  masterly  a  pro- 
duction.    Nevertheless,  there  are  one  or  two  features  in  the 
portrait  drawn  by  Captain  Mahan  which  seem  tons  to  be  some- 
what less  happily  touched  than    the   rest,  and    to    iheeo  oo^^ 
attention  will    in  the  main    be  directed.      No    biographer  dH 
N'etaon  can    overlook    his  relations    with    Lady   Hamilton    0^^ 
shrink  from  the  task  of  considering  bow  far  thny  alfected  bis 
character  and  career.     Nelson's  altitude  tonards  women  was 
that  of  a  man  little  versed  in  the  ways  of  society,  and  endowed 
by  nature  with  an  eager,  inflammable,  and  even  volatile  tem- 
perament, he  married  in   1787  at  the  age  of  twenty-eigbl,  but 
his  biogmpbers  record  at  least  two  prerions  attachments.     The 
first  occasion  was  in  1783,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailiq^H 
from  Quebec,  and  was  onlv  prevented  br  his   friend    Davis^^f 
from   offering    his    hand    to    a    lady,    presumably    of  no    very 
exalted    station,    for    whom     he     bad     concrivnl     an     anient 
attachment.     Again,  in  the   next  year,  Nelson,  while  staying 
in  France,  fell  in  love  at  St.   Omer  witJi  a   Miss   Andrew^— 
the  daughter  of  an    English  clerj^man  and  the   sister   of  ]^| 
naval    officer,   who    afterwards    served    with    hint,  and    is    fr»- 
quenlly  mentioned    in   his  eorrespot>dcnce.     On  this  occasion 
he  wrote  with  rapture  of  Miss  Andrews'  beauty  and  aceomplisfa- 
meatSf   and   applied  to  his   uncle   William   Suckling   for  an 
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•Daimncc  of  100/.  a  iresr  to  enable  him  to  marrj.  T[i«  rrqurst 
Wu  gntnted,  but  innnediattlj-  ufteTnaTds  Nelwn  rdturnnl  hailily 
lod  onexpectedlj'  to  England,  and  tbe  name  of  .Miii  Andrews 
■fpeara  no  more  in  his  ItMtcrs.  Ii  aoemi  certain,  Ibitrvfore, 
lUt  be  proposed  to  her  and  was  rofascd.  !,«■■  than  two  yeara 
•ficr  this  disappointment,  in  Novrmbrr  1785,  he  became 
Mgaged  to  Mrs.  Nicbct.  (Inscribing  his  new  attachment  in  a 
letter  to  his  uncln  a*  already  'of  pretty  lung  itanding.*  Bnt 
from  first  to  last  it  lacked  the  anlnur  of  bit  f»rmi-r  Icives.  It 
oiay  Imt  tlut  such  love-inakiDK  as  there  was  was  rather  «n  Mrs. 
N'itbel's  side  than  on  Nelson's,  for  she  is  describe<l  in  tbe  letter 
of  a  friend,  who  bad  failed  to  penetrate  Nelson's  silence  and 
reacrvc,  a*  bein^  'in  the  habit  of  attending  to  these  odd  sort  of 
people.'  This  was  in  April  or  May,  1785,  and  at  the  end  of 
June  \p!»on  writes  to  his  brother,  'Do  ni>t  Ix;  surprised  to 
hear  I  am  a  Hrii<»lict,  for,  if  nt  all,  it  will  be  within  a  month.' 
But  his  attachment  for  Mrs.  \isbet  was  never  a  passion;  for 
though  he  was  quick  in  bis  atlectjons,  and  told  bis  uncle,  in 
announcing  his  engagement,  that  be  would  amile  and  say,  *  This 
Horatio  is  ever  in  love,'  he  seldom,  perhaps  nerer,  used  the 
iuguagv  of  passion  in  spcakin)r  of  her  or  even  in  writing  to 
W.  To  his  undo  he  wrote  nine  months  after  he  became 
Mgagcd, '  My  nlTection  for  her  is  fixed  upon  that  solid  basis  of 
Mccm  and  regard  that,  I  trust,  can  only  increase  by  a  longer 
knowiedge  of  her  ; '  and  to  herself  he  wrote  some  two  months 
before  their  marriage,  '  My  love  is  founded  on  esteem,  the  only 
foundation  that  can  make  the  passion  lost.' 

This   is   not  the  language  of  a  Nelson  in   lore:,  of  the  man 
«ho  could  write  many  years  afterwards  to  Lady  Hamilton,  '  I 
UD  ever,  for  ever,  with  all  my  might,  with  all    my   strength 
wiiTS,  only  yours.     My  soul   is  God's,   let  Him  dispose  of  it 
•s  it  Mcmcth  fit  to  His  infinito  wisdom  ;  my  body  is  Kmma  s. 
h  is  rather  the  language  of   a  man  who    has  yielded  easily, 
u  was  bis  nature,    and    willingly  cnougti,  but    a^rtainly    not 
putionately,  to  the  innocent  artifices  of  a  lady  who  hail  'llw 
iiabit  of  utietiding  to  these  odd   sort  of  people.'       His  wcwMO 
life  was  founded  only  on  esteem,  and  the  foundation  nndond^M 
>l  wu  certain  to  endure    in  a  man   of  bis    loyal   tciBpMr  tm4 
cbi>«]roui  honour,  until  the  volcanic  depths  of  his  aattMi  Wtn 
itirred  by  the  shock  of  a  mighty  passion ;  tluin   it   rnMnMuJ 
inb)  dust,  as  might  also  hare  been    anticipated    in  s  mtm  M 
bii   tiunic     impulses.       He     was,     in     fact,     wtMldcJ     to    kU 
pndMsion    rather  than  to   his   wife,  who  in    troth    *••  liute 
fined    to     respond     to    the     heroic     impuLsea     *A     U*    aovL 
Al  bit   he  met   his  fate  in  Lad/   Hamiltoo,   sad   iha   vgiiA. 
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j»3il»ns  of  bU  youth  wen!  once  more  &tlam«  when  tlie  musf 
Intcinating  woman  in  Europe  tbivir  hereelf  into  tbe  arms  tX 
(lie  great  tcamsn  whole  glorioas  vlclory  of  tbe  Nile  had  filled 
the  world  with  his  I'&mc.  He  iilealiicd  h«r  M  be  ide^ixed 
everything  except  hi«  relntioni  with  his  wife,  ks  Captain  Maban 
■hrcwdly  uhscrves.  Hut  there  was  llint  in  hir  which,  though 
only  *  coartdy  akin  to  much  that  was  best  in  himself,'  was  more 
nkin  than  iinjlhing  that  Lady  Nelson  had  to  give.  ProhnhiT 
such  aflectiun  as  she  ever  felt  for  him  was  little  more  than  the 
flattered  vauity  and  rejected  scn&c  of  importance  which  her 
uofortunatc  pspcrience  of  men  hod  forced  her  to  accept  in  lieu 
of  a  gensine  and  ennobling  passion.  But  sbo  was  not  without 
impulses  mpontire  to  phases  of  his  nature  which  his  wife  had 
ncrer  understood.  '  It  never  could  have  occurred  to  the 
energetic,  rourngeous,  brilliant  Lady  Hamilton,  after  the  lofty 
deed*  and  stirring  dramatic  scenes  of  St.  \'incent,  to  Itcg  him, 
as  Lady  Nelson  did,  "to  leave  boaiding  to  captains."  Sym* 
patby,  not  good  (nste,  mould  have  withheld  her.' 

It  was  in  September  1798  that  Nelson  first  fell  under  the 
■pell  of  Lady  Hamilton's  enchant  men  ts.  A  year  later,  but 
more  than  a  year  before  his  fiDnl  rupture  with  his  wife,  be 
wrote  thus  ciddlv  of  the  latter  in  bis  brief  fragment  of  auto- 
bidgrnjihv  ;  •  In  Alarch  of  this  rear — 1787 — I  married  Frances 
Herbert  S'isbet,  widow  of  Dr.  Nishet,  of  the  Island  of  Nevis, 
by  whom  I  have  no  children.'  When  he  wrote  these  words,  in 
179if,  he  mutt  have  bc4:n  conscious  of  estrangement,  tltongh  he 
had  BS  jet  no  thought  of  separation.  Before  he  returned  t» 
England,  rather  more  than  n  year  afterwards,  he  most  have 
known  that  Lady  Hamilton  was  shortly  to  become  a  mother, 
and  that,  unless  he  afterwards  decurivcd  himself,  her  child  would 
be  his.  That  he  could  reconcile  it  with  his  honour  still  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and,  with  his  sense 
of  common  propriety,  to  expect  his  wife  to  associate  with  his 
miiliess,  is  a  paradox  much  more  startling  than  his  subseiquent 
relations  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself.  Lady  Nelsoa 
was  the  last  woman  alive  to  acc^^pt  a  situation  such  as  erea 
Harriet  Shelley  rejected,  although  she  might  not  know,  as  w* 
know,  that  her  husband's  relations  with  Lady  Hamilton  were 
an  outrage  on  her  wifely  dignity.  But  tlic  point  to  bo  observed 
and  insisted  on  is  that  the  whole  of  this  pitiful  tragedy  l>elongs 
only  lo  the  last  seven  years  of  Nelson's  life.  Captain  Mahan 
allows  i(B  shadow  lo  overhang  his  whole  career.  From  first  10 
last  ihroughout  his  pages  we  are  shown  the  fatal  juuiion  for 
Lady  Hamilton  rising  up  like  an  arcnging  Nemesis  to  besmirch 
the  ladiuDl   fune  of  a  man  who  for  nearly  forty  years   of  a 
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ibic  life  bad  beea  chivalrous  ss  a  Laacclol  aDd  loval  as  an 
Arthur. 

Wa  can  ditcciR  no  sufHcicni  reason  in  morals,  ami  therefore 

Bue  in  litcrrnry  nrt,  for  this  method  of  ircralmcnt.     It  is  often 

potiibln,   and    where   postiblc   it   it   always   bccominj;,  for  a 

hiagnph«r  to  draw  a  vpil  over  the  scxua!  iircgulnritiiM  of  great 

nen.     Nelson'*  owu  c<>ndu<;t  disallows  such  a  proceeding  in 

disease.     But  the  biographer  is  not  a  censor.     It  is  rather  his 

^iaeas,  in  such  a  matter,  to  record  than  to  judji^  ;  and  lo  far 

ft*  judf^menl  is  required  of  him,  he  is  bound  to  temper  it  with 

thst  charity  which  '  hopcth  all  tbiojEs'  and  'tbiaketh  no  evil," 

I'berc  arc  some    men  whose  riotous    and    unbridled    p&ssiona 

infect  and  deftic  the  whole  tenor  of  their  Iirea.    Nelson  was  not 

One  of  these  men.     'Doctor,  1   have  twt  been  a  great  sinner.' 

*  I'hanic  God,  I  h.ive  done  my  duty.'     *  (iod  and  my  »>untry,' 

These  were  his  last  words — the  p.-tssi»nat«  but  surely  irresistible 

Cdnding  of  a  dyinK  man  at  the  bar  of  posterity  and  eternity. 

Pot  tony  years  Nelson  had  done  bis  doty  to  all  men.     To  his 

dyiof  day  he  did  his  duty  to  bis  country.     For  less  than  seven 

years  he  failed  to  do  his  duty  to  his  wife  and  to  himself.     Why 

should    the  seven  yenrs  of   private    lapse  be  allowed  to  ovcr- 

■hadow  the  splendid  derotion  of  a  lifetime  tn  public  duty  ?    We 

an  only  suppusr  that  by  wav  of  protest  against  the  ilUjudged 

dinrts  of  some  writers,  not  of  the  first  rank,  to  throw  a  halo  of 

false  romance  over  what  was  really  a  very  commonplace,  and,  in 

tome  of  its  aspects,  a  very  ignoble  story,  Captain  Maban  has 

ligblly  resolved  to  tell  it  in  all  its  nakedness  as  it  appears  in 

those  amazing  letters  preserved  in  the  Morrison  Collection,  but 

has  wrongly  allowed  the  nntuml  repulsion  s*>  engendered  unduly 

(u  mlarge  the  scope  of  his  mur.nl  judgment  and  to  project  its  con- 

^mnation  retriupeciively  orer  the  long  period  of  Nelson's  life 

aUcfa  really  was  nobly  free  from  the  taint  of  illicit  passion. 

Of  course,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Nelson's  professional 
jodgment  was  warped,  and  his  sense  of  public  duty  distorted, 
by  bis  passion  for  Lady  Hamilton,  the  attitude  assumeil  by 
Csptain  Mahan  would  be  to  some  extent  justified.  Dut  on  this 
ptiat  we  shall  endenrour  Ui  show  that  judgment  must,  on  the 
■hole.  Ire  given  in  Nelson's  favour.  The  battle  of  Copenhagen 
u  represented  by  Captain  .Mahan  as  Nelson's  most  arduous 
■dtievement,  and  in  the  Trafalgar  campaign  the  whole  world 
bu  recognized  the  sign  and  seal  of  his  genius.  On  the  other 
huul,  no  one  would  deny  that  during  the  two  years  after  the 
Wlc  of  the  Nile  that  genius  suffered  some  eclipse.  These, 
of  coarac,  were  the  two  years  when  his  passion  for  Lady 
Hsniiltoo  was  in  its  first  transports,  when  be  seemcOL  V\edk  \o 
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th«  Court  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  other  bonds  than  tho<«  ot 
(lulv,  when  be  annulled  the  capitulntion  nt  Naplc«  and  iniitted 
OD  the  trial  and  cxccation  of  Cuuccinln,  an<l  whcrn  he  ic- 
peatcdlj  diiobtvcd  the  ordrr*  of  l^nl  Keith.  But  thny  were 
filio  the  vrars  (luring  which  hi>  mental  balance  wa*  mow  or 
less  disturbed  \iy  the  wound  he  had  received  at  the  Nile,  and 
his  amour-pnryre  was  deepljr  and  juitlj^  inortiRed  bj  the 
de|)li>Tabi«  blunder  of  the  Admiralty  in  appointing  Lord  Keith 
to  the  chief  commnnd  in  succeuion  to  Lord  St.  Vincent. 
'  Cesianie  causa  cessat  et  Fffcclut '  is  not  a  maxim  of  universal 
application  ;  but  combined  with  what  logic!  nns  coll  'the  method 
of  dilTcrenoc,'  it  maj  reasonably  l)n  held  to  sustain  thi!  contention 
that  the  influence  of  Ladj  Hamilton,  which  ceased  onl^  wtib 
Nelson's  life,  cannot  have  been  the  sole  cause,  even  if  it  was  a 
contributorv  cause,  of  an  attitude  and  temfMr  of  mind  which 
lasted  onl)'  while  olbercauses  werein  operation  and  disappeared 
with  iheir  cessation.  The  evil  spirit  which  beset  him,  whnlprer 
it  may  have  been,  had  been  exorcised  for  ever  by  the  lime  (ha 
ho  entered  the  Sound.  Never  in  his  whole  career  did  hi* 
combination  of  gifts,  professional  and  personal — '  concentrati« 
of  purpose,  nnliring  energy,  fearlessness  of  responsibility,  judg 
ment  sound  and  instant,  boundless  audacity,  promptnei 
intrepidity,  and  endurance  beyond  alt  proof — shine  forth  mo 
brilliantly  than  it  did  at  Copenhagen.  Vet  the  influeDCe 
Lady  Hamilton  was  not  less  potent  then  and  aftcrwarda  than 
was  during  the  period  of  eclipse.  There  arc  no  letter*  in 
Alorrison  (rollectlon  more  pastionalc  than  those  which  Nels 
wrote  to  Lady  Hamilton  at  this  time,  none  which  show  mot 
clearly  that,  as  regards  Lady  Hamilton,  and  yet  only  in  tbi 
relation,  bis  mental  balance  was  still  more  than  infirm,  bid 
moral  fibre  utterly  disorganized. 

It  was  during;  this  period  of  moral  hallucination  thai 
Nelson  wrote  his  Inst  heartless  letter  (o  his  wife,  in  which  be 
SBVB  of  her  son,  that  '  he  may  n^aio,  as  be  lias  often  dooe 
before,  wish  me  to  break  my  neck,  and  be  abette<l  in  il 
by  bis  friends,  who  are  likewise  my  enemies,'  and  concludes, 
with  atnni-ing  seif-dec-eptiun  and  a  brutality  utterly  foreign 
to  his  real  naiare,  *  I  have  done  my  duty  as  an  honest* 
generous  man,  and  I  neither  want  nor  wish  for  anybody  to  car* 
what  becomes  of  mo,  whether  1  return,  or  am  left  in  tbe  Haltic 
Living,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  for  you,  and  if  dead,  you 
will  find  I  have  done  the  same ;  therefore,  my  only  wish  is,  to 
be  left  to  myself;  and  wishing  \ou  every  liap(>iness,  believe 
that  1  am  your  affe^rtionate  Nelson  and  Uronte.'  Two  days 
later   be    was    writing    to    Lady   Hamilton :  *  1  worship — nay, 
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vou,  ami  if  yotx  was  single  and  I  found  you  under  nlicdge, 

I  wiiuld   iii*tanllv  marrj   vim;*  nnd  over  nntl  over   Again  he 

Muuvs   her  tUat  be  hai  ncvt-r  lured  nay  oilier  woman.     Bat 

be  wUfu))}'   deceived    hiinKelf   whc-n  he  wrote  of   his  wife  to 

L»dy  IlamilloD,  a  few  day>  aflor  the  battle  of  Copenhagen: 

*  Ho  doea  Dot,  nor  cannot,  care  about  her  ;  be  belicvea  abe  ha> 

ak  moatuDfevling  heart.'    Forcondufct  and  langoagB  inch  as  this 

^^erccan  be  no  cxcute,  unless  indeed  passion  nnd  geniat  are  held 

to  be  a  law  to  themselves.     On  lh«  other  bam),  we  «in  hardly 

follow  Captain  Mahnn  in  holdlnghisconduct  towards  Sir  William 

Aiaioilton  to  be  i-^unllv  inexcu*abte.      it  seems  to  us  to  be  more 

"Vban  prob«ble  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  never  deceived  bim- 

^tdf,  and  that  if  Ladj  Hamilton  and  Nelson  ever  pretended  to 

«leceiT«  bim,  it  was  onljr  as  part  of  a  comedy  plajed  by  all  three 

«if  them  with   their  eyes  open,  for  the    pnrpose  of  deceiving 

fibers.      It  is  certain  that,  during  his  ab«cncc  at  sea  in  the  enrly 

pan  of  ISOl,  NcUon  Iwlirvrd,  and  was  Inrturetl  by  the  belief, 

that  Sir  William  Hamillim  was  scheming  In  sell  his  wife  to  tbe 

Prince    of  Wales,  and  was  only   waiting  for  (be    latter  lo  be 

proclaimed  Prince  Regent   in   order   to  sell   her  at  a   higher 

ligare.     He  could  bardly  be  expected  to  be  very  careful  of  tb« 

honour  of  a  man  whom  he  tfaouf-ht  capable  of  such  baseness  ; 

and    so    complete    was    his    moral    hallucination    that    he    was 

probably    quite  capnble    of    thinking    that    the   obligntinn    of 

fricntUhip  really  rested,  not  upon  lumsrlf,  bui  on  tl>«  complaisant 

husband  and  friend,  who,  having  atsignnl  his  conjugal  rights  to 

another,  was  ni>t  nl  liberty  lo  liafTic  in  them  further  without  the 

MDsent  of  the  assieoee.     it  is  true  ibat  in  his  will  Sir  William 

Hamilton  called  Ni^lson  bis  dearest  friend,  and  describcct  him 

t»'tbe  most  virtuous,  loyal,  and  truly  brave  character  I  ever 
met  nilh.'  But  this  can  only  have  been  the  final  touch  given 
bj  a  master-hand  to  the  comedy  he  deliberately  chose  to  play 
then  bo  consented  to  share  with  his  friend  the  affections  of  the 
'fine  woman,'  as  he  called  her,  who  luid  been  his  mistress  bcroro 
■tw  became  his  wife.  iinilrom])e-t-onicif 
Now  all  Ibis  moral  confusion  in  Xelson's  personal  sentiments 
Md  conduct  was  conlemporary  with  one  of  tlie  most  brilliiiiit  of 
bis  public  achievcmenu.  IVelson  was  never  more  himsell  ihaii 
Siting  the  Baltic  campaign.  He  was  least  like  biintell  durin)[ 
lie  two  years  which  preceded  it.  The  iniluenca  of  Lady 
Hamilton  was  common  lo  both  periods,  and,  as  wo  have  shown, 
lie  latter  ]>eriod  was  marked  by  circumstances  pectiliarly  trying 
le>  man  of  Nelson's  passionate  and  eager  temperament.  Vet 
in  this  case  the  needle  did  not  swerve  by  a  bair's  breulth  from 
the  pole  of  duty,  eodearour,  and  achievement. 
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•wcrrr  for  a  time  in  tlic  Moiliterrnncan,  surrlj'  tlic  cau«e  ofl 
tl«flccli(>n  mutt  be  inught  elsctvliE^re  ihim  in  nn  inducncc  tvbicb^ 
tboogb  (till  operniire  with  not  It^ss  iiitvnsilv  at  CopenbnKen,. 
WM  there  powerlcM  to  effect  tbe  slightest  attverte  disiurbanceJ 
Now  we  hare  seen  that  there  were  other  (listurbinj;  elements  at^ 
work  in  tbe  Mediterranean.  It  is  true  tbxt  a  lew  dars  after  bia 
•niTftl  at  Naples  from  ibc  Nile  Nelson  wrote  to  Ini  father,  'Mn 
heiut  i(  quite  healed.'  Dut  though  the  acute  svmptomx  whicK 
troubled  him  for  tome  weeks  bad  subsidnl,  it  seems  likely 
enough  lliat  some  more  or  less  permanent  i-fl'pcts  remained  of  *| 
wound  lo  severe  that  at  first  he  thought  it  mortal,  and  showed! 
ihemselres  at  intervals  for  the  Test  of  his  life  in  a  pcrviab^ 
despondent,  and  quasi- hysterical  temper.  But  even  this 
hypothc«is  11  not  necrunry  to  explain  Nelaon't  comluct  at  tliis 

fcrioti.  It  is  urged  that  he  Bllowe<l  the  inftuenre  of  Lady 
lamilton,  the  blandishments  of  lier  friend  the  Queen,  and  lite 
flatteries  of  the  (.'ourt,  to  imbue  him  with  an  undue  sense  of  tbe 
particular  interests  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  to  persuade  hJm  tbat 
they  were  really  tbe  paramount  factor  in  the  general  iri 
placed  in  his  hands.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
□ceded  any  aucb  persuasion.  A  student  of  naval  history,  Nel 
was  not  likely  to  forget  the  battle  of  Cape  Pacsaro  and 
instructions  issued  Id  Byng.  I^ong  before  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
be  had  {leniuaded  himself  of  tbe  importance  of  Naples  and  i 
kingdom.  In  the  critical  letter  of  October  3,  ITStC,  apparently 
the  first  he  ever  wrote  to  Lady  llamillon,  be  says,  'The  anxiet 
which  you  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  have  always  bad  for  t 
happiness  of  their  Sicilian  Majesties  was  also  planted  in  ma 
five  years  past.'  When  Jervit  was  onlered  to  withdraw  from 
tbe  .Meditenanenn  in  IT'JCi,  it  was  for  tbe  desertion  of  Naples 
that  Nelson's  regrets  were  most  poignant;  and  Captain  Mahaa 
himself  admits  that  'in  the  impression  now  ma<!«  upon  him, 
may  perhaps  be  seen  one  cause  of  Nelson's  somewhat 
extravagant  affection  in  after  days  for  the  royal  family  of 
Naples,  independent  of  any  inlliKncv  exerted  upon  him  by  Lady 
Hamilton.'  It  is  true  that  when  be  first  rclume«I  from  tba 
Levant  lie  took  a  larger  and  juslcr  view  of  the  general 
situation,  and  seemed  to  recognixe  that  the  main  objcci  of  bis 
elTuTts  should  be  the  destruction  of  the  French  army  in  the  East 
and  the  recovery  of  the  Mediterranean  positions  captured  by 
Napoleon.  But  apart  from  any  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton  or 
of  the  Neapolitan  Court,  his  change  of  view  was  subsequently 
jtutified,  as  Captain  Mahnn  allows,  by  Ibc  instructions  tent  to 
St.  Vincent  alter  the  victory  of  llic  Nile.  Long  bclbro  ba 
received  these  instructions  Nelson  had  anticipated  their  purport, 
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■d  larfi^W  I>J  his  influrncc  nnd  advice  Naples  was  precipitated 
tmo  WW.  A«  ihr  event  showed,  it  was  a  vcrj-  ill-jud;;cd  pny- 
ending;  hot  it  may  well  linrc  rutnmrndcd  itJcU  In  Nelson  for 
iBMijiii  (jaite  independent  of  anything  tlinl  Lady  Hninilton  or 
(be  QiM«n  might  uy  or  do.  Hn  bad  rightly,  ur  nrungly,  corae 
m  tlir  roDclusion  lliat,  aa  he  wiolv  t»  St.  Vincent  on  Uctufjor  4, 
*  War  at  this  moment  can  alone  save  these  kingdoms.'  Theie  is 
andflDbt  that  Lady  Mamilton  was  the  modiam  of  communication 
with  the  Queen  and  Court,  and  that  Nelson's  advice  was  rather 
ftriccd  upon  the  Nirapnliinn  MinJttrrt  than  sought  for  by  ibem. 
But  Nelstin  assures  Si.  Vincent  in  the  samn  letter  that  he 
has  iwt  'said  ur  dun«  anything  without  the  approbation  of 
Sir  WiUiain  Hnmitton,'  adding,  however,  'Hi*  lixeeilency  is 
too  sood  to  them,  and  the  strung  language  of  an  English 
Adffiirml  telling  them  plain  truths  of  their  miserable  system 
B*T  do  good.'  He  had  previously  Kuid  in  the  same  letter, 
*Tfai«  cooniry  by  its  system  of  procrn si i nation  will  ruin  itself; 
tbe  Qae<>R  sees  this,  and  thinks  ns  we  do.'  On  this  Captain 
Maban  observes,  'That  Lady  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  "we"  is 
plaiii.*  It  is  very  fur  from  plain  from  the  context  of  the  letter 
itMiC  Lady  llamillon  had  only  once  been  mentioned  in  his 
lKUer%  to  Si.  Vincent  written  alter  his  arrival  at  Naples,  and 
dm  only  in  the  followin<;  terms,  on  September  29:  'This 
farinf;  my  birthday.  Lady  Hamilton  gives  a  fvlc'  The  next 
<lky  be  wntle,  '  1  trust  my  Lord  in  a  week  we  shall  all  he  at 
SOL  I  am  very  unwell,  and  the  miserable  conduct  of  this  Court 
is  not  likely  to  cool  my  irritable  temper.      It  is  a  country  of 

Cddters  *Qd  poets,  wh s  and  scoundrels" — an  opinion  which 

it  would  certainly  have  been  well  for  NcUon  s  fame  and 
bappinesa  if  be  had  continued  to  entertain.  It  was  five  days 
tefim  this,  on  September  Sit,  that  he  wrote  to  his  father,  '  If  it 
mm  necessary-,  I  could  not  nt  present  leave  Italy,'  so  that  this 
rxprr^ssion  cannot  be  pressed  as  showing  that  Lady  HamUton 
had  already  cast  her  spell*  amund  him.  In  these  circumstances 
St  is  almost  incredible  that  the  '  we '  of  the  letter  of  October  4 
la  St.  Vincent  should  have  been  intended  by  the  writer  to 
iadode  Lndy  Hamilton,  and  very  unlikely  that  St.  Vincent 
jfcoald  BO  have  understood  it.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  it 
BKtely  indicates  Nelson's  conviction  thai  St.  Vincent  would 
think  n»  lie  did— «s  in  fact  he  did,  for  he  wrote  to  Nelson 
oo  Oclober  28,  appurcntly  in  answer  to  the  letter  under  dis- 
CBSsipn,  *  You're  great  in  the  Cnhinet  as  on  the  Ocean,  and 
jmw  whole  conduct  611s  me  with  admiration  aud  con- 
fidence;' our  would  his  suspicions  be  aroused  any  more  than  his 
— 6d«Bce  was  shaken  by  (he  concluding  words  of  Nelson's 
^^  letter : 
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letter:  '1  am  writing  opposilc  Ladj  Hamilton,  tberrforc  jou 
vill  not  bo  turpritrd  at  ihc  glonoiit  jtimblr  of  this  letter.  .  ,  .^ 
NnpW  ia  a  ilsngcroLis  plncn,  nnil  wc  musl  keep  ck'ar  of  it.'  B 

Vet  it  niu*t  be  koknowlctlged  ibat  Ni:lw>n'«  judgment  w»s 
gravely  at  fault  wben  be  urged  the  Neapolitan  Government  to 
make  war  at  once.  But  even  when  Mack  waa  defeated,  and 
the  King's  army  routed,  he  never  seems  to  have  repented  of  the 
advice  be  had  given — which  had,  as  wc  hare  seen,  the  concunvnce 
of  St.  Vincent — and  still  held  that  he  bad  judged  ibr  situnlion 
correctly.  His  rral  mistake  was  thnt  he  took  Mack  to  bn  a 
man  like  himself,  and  failod  to  reali/i',  as  be  should  have  doD^ 
that  the  Neapolitan  army  was  worthless  as  a  fighting  force. 
But  he  was  not  without  grave  misgivings  when  he  came  to 
understand  what  manuer  of  man  Mack  was.  On  October  9  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Spencer,  '  I  have  farmed  my  opinion  *,  I  faeajtily 
pray  1  may  be  mistaken.'  Alt  his  other  errors  followed 
almost  inrvitnhly  from  the  initial  mistake  of  not  acting  on  the 
upiniim  here  recorded.  When  he  left  Naples,  after  n^ritttng 
his  fleet,  be  wrote  to  Lnnl  Spencer,  *  Naples  sees  tliis  squadroa  ^- 
DO  more,  except  the  King  calls  for  our  help.'  Far  sooner  tbanfl 
he  eipecled,  the  King  did  call  for  his  help.  He  was  back 
at  Naples  before  the  end  of  [be  year,  and  with  the  efficient  aid 
of  Lady  Hamilton — in  this  crisis  indispensable,  and  certainly 
given  with  raie  address  and  devotion — he  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  Rijyal  Family  to  Palermo.  ^| 

Here  for  several  months  his  personal  conduct  was  deplorably^' 
wantiDg  in  discretion  ami  dignity,  and  provocative  of  much 
open  scandal  ;  hut  there  is  littlv  or  no  evidence  to  sliow  that 
his  growing  Infatuation  atiecled  in  any  material  degree  his 
sense  of  professional  duty  or  his  discbarge  of  ihe  obligations  it 
imposed  on  him.  It  is  true  that  Syracuse  had  originally  been 
selected  by  him  as  his  intended  bnse  of  operations,  am)  tliat  his 
abandonment  of  this  intention,  as  Captain  Mnhan  remarks, 
'suggests  the  idea,  which  be  himself  avows,  tliat  bis  own 
presence  with  the  Court  was  political  rather  than  military  in 
its  utility.'  But  Captain  Maban  also  points  out  that  ibe  pre- 
ference for  Palermo  rests  upon  sound  strategic  consideratiom, 
which  may  very  well  have  been  present  to  Nelson's  mind, 
though  he  does  not  sprci6cally  mention  them.  Again,  though 
he  seemed  to  tarry  at  Pidermo  when  he  might  have  been 
better  employed  elsewhere,  there  was  for  the  moment  no 
urgent  call  to  lake  him  elsewhere.  VV'lien  the  call  came,  with 
Ihe  entry  of  Bruix  intu  the  Mediterranean,  be  res|>»nded  to  it 
with  n  promptitude  and  decision  all  his  own,  '  An  emergency 
so  great  and  so  imminent,'  writes  Captain  Mahan, '  drew  out 
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Ul  latimt  atrcngtb,  acute  judj^nicnt,  and  promptitude.' 
vrprc  instanll5  tsken  I'or  the  conceDlration  of  hU 
feicn  in  a  poaition  best  calculated  to  intorc«pt  the  enemjr  and 
to  froctmti^  liit  dpstgng,  am)  cvnn  when  Dackwortb  refiis«d  to 
join  litm  lie  never  falteivJ  for  a  moment: — 

"*I  un  nniler  no  appr«heiiitiou  for  tlio  Mfcty  of  Hie  Majcetjr's 
IBaJfarm."  be  Mid  in  u  ciroulur  letter  to  bis  aeattercd  vessulit, 
*'*r"^  ta  liei^t«0  their  ardanr ;  "  on  the  contrary,  frum  tlio  very 
ii0i  tMa  of  oJfloipliao  of  the  ^ipa,  I  am  couGdent,  nbuuld  the 
tamrcj  force  na  to  battle,  Ibat  wo  shall  cut  a  nty  teepectablo  figure ; 
KoA  ^  Admiral  Dnckwoitb  joins,  not  one  moment  ^all  be  lost  in 
tn;  attacking  the  enemy."  .  .  ,  To  St.  Vincent  be  eipreaaed  himself 
vxlb  liw  sober,  damtlees  reeoIatioD  «f  a  conaummati]  warrior,  who 
ntoffonsA  that  oppcrtniitiea  most  bo  seised,  and  detacbmeute,  if 
K«d  be,  eaciificod,  for  tbe  furtbcmnce  of  a  great  common  olg'oct; 
"Toor  Lordsbip  mn;  depcii<I  that  tbo  squadron  under  my  oomnusd 
AaU  iMTcr  fall  into  the  bnnils  of  the  enemy ;  and  before  wo  aro 
ihilmjiiid,  I  haTc  little  doubt  but  tho  onomy  vrill  have  thoir  ningu 
Ki  CMSplotcly  clipped  tliat  Ibey  may  l>o  easily  ovcrtJikun  " — by  yon. 
la  ttiis  temper  bo  waited.  It  iu  t)iis  clear  purceptiou  »f  thti  utility 
of  hia  eontemplated  grapple  with  enpcrior  uumliun,  and  not  the 
hwHong  Tttloor  and  iimlinct  fur  figbiing  tbut  uiicjiiuatiouably  dia- 
tSBgiii«l)«d  him,  wbit^  conaitttutcsi  tbo  eicellence  <if  XoUou'a  goiiius. 

Tbia  is  not  tbe  portrait  of  a  man  iviio  has  allowed  the  wiles 
of  a  woi&an  to  lure  him  from  the  path  of  duly  and  to  silence 
the  prompting  of  his  own  matchless  g^enius  for  war. 

We  need  not  consider  ia  detail  the  two  most  controrertcd 
rpiaralr*  in  \ei«>n'»  rarerr,  the  capitulation  of  Naples  and  the 
esecnliiin  of  Caracciolo,  wlilrb  occurred  in  immediate  sequence 
to  his  rigorous  but  fruitless  efforts  to  interc^ept  Hiuix.  Captain 
>*-*■-"  holds  that  Nelson  was  within  his  rights  in  disallowing 
the  capitulation.  Me  docs  not  doubt  Ibat  '  Nelson  bad  been 
given  full  power  by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  act  as  his 
atprvaFHtalire,'  though  there  exists  no  documentary  evidence  of 
dM  fad.  But  he  comment*  nriih  some  severity  on  the  epithet 
'inhmouf,'  npplinl  by  .XeUon  to  the  instrument  he  set  aside  in 
slattar  wrtlteti  a  fortnight  allerwurd*  to  Lord  Sjicneer.  'Such 
ma  adjective,  deliberately  applied  after  the  first  heat  of  tbe 
OMtmeni  bad  passed,  is,  in  its  injustice,  u  clear  indication  of  tbe 
frame  of  mind  under  the  domination  of  which  be  was.'  The 
domination  of  this  frame  of  mind  must  be  admitted,  and  need 
be  defended  ;  but  its  see<Is  were  sown  long  before  Nelson 
MW  Lady  Hiimillon,  and  there  is  nn  direct  evidence  that 
•  growth  was  unduly  fostered  by  her  influence, 
Sunllu  reMoning  applies  to   tbe  execution   of  Caracciolo. 
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Thit,  Captain  Maliaii  re^anls  a;  Hku  th«  treatment  of  ll 
cnpilulalion,  technically  uniinpeacbable,  but  morallj  rpprehpi 
tibir,  nn<l  here  his  opinion  is,  in  our  jinlgincni,  not  onlj'  un 
auailnbic  in  subslnncc,  but  expressed  with  singular  feliciiy  ; — 

'  KcIbou  biiuHulf  imliA  t»  KuHtaiu  tlia  dtapaMiuuMo  aud  ma 
nanimoua  attitude  tbat  liufitlcil  thu  adiuiral  of  a  great  squudrou,  i 
placed  as  to  liv-ve  tbu  liup])y  vliiinot]  to  irioderate  th«  exccasee  wbic 
fionmoiUj  folluw  tbe  triumph  of  purtiea  lu  inteatino  strife.  Bol 
howorer  be  theu  ur  ufUirwurda  luaj  bave  justified  his  oourae  to  bi 
own  consoienoe,  hix  great  uffi-uco  ^as  againBt  liis  own  people,  ly 
biK  flooondarj  and  fuctitioiis  jjositiou  of  delegate  from  tbe  King  c 
Naples,  bo  virtuaUy  saoriQcud  tbo  conaJileriitioD  duo  to  bis  inaliei 
ablft  obnmctor  of  roprcsoutativo  of  tlia  King  aud  Stato  of  Gm 
Sritain.  Ho  sbould  have  lemeuibercd  tLat  the  act  would  nppear  ( 
tlie  world,  not  aa  tbat  of  the  Noa{jolittiD  plcDtpoleutiary,  bnt  of  tb 
Britiah  oitioci',  and  that  hia  naliou,  nliile  liable  liko  othcre  to  burnt 
ef  uurenaoniDg  eaTagory,  in  ita  iiorraal  mooda  dcligbta  to  see  juatia 
clothed  iu  orderly  forme,  nnatninod  by  precipitntion  or  suspicion  a 
peiTundou,  ndvaucing  to  itH  ends  with  the  innjeaty  of  law,  withut 
nnseemly  hasto,  providing  tbingg  bnncbt  in  the  eight  of  all  au 
That  he  did  not  do  so,  when  he  could  hnvo  done  eo,  has  been  intu 
lively  fvlt ;  and  to  the  iuEtinctivu  rosentnient  thus  aroused  ainon 
his  oouutrynion  has  been  due  the  facility  with  wliicli  the  wotet  bl 
boon  too  easily  belifved.' 

Nercrtbeless  the  biographer  bimself  acquits  Nelson  in  th 
case  of  the  suspicion  which  long  rested  on  hitn  of  bavin 
yielded  his  belter  judgment  to  sinister  and  secret  influences. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Nelson's  subsequent  dil 
obedience  of  Lord  Keith.  Now  tbcre  is  no  disguising  the  fM 
tbat  Nelson's  genius  was  splendidly  impnlient  of  mediocrity 
and  never  suhmiUr<l  tnmcly  to  its  authority.  He  chnfed  under 
Hotbum  as  be  chafed  under  Hyde  P.nrker,  and  be  disobeyed 
both.  In  fact  bis  whole  career  is  perhaps  more  remarkable 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  conditions  and  limits  of  military 
obedience  than  for  any  other  single  characteristic.  *  Vou  did 
as  yon  pleased  in  Lord  Hood's  time,'  said  some  one  to  bim 
in  1796,  'the  same  in  Admiral  Holhnm's,  and  now  again 
with  Sir  John  Jcrvis;  it  makes  no  difTercnce  to  you  who  is 
com  mnnder- in -chief.'  With  men  like  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  .Inbn 
Jervis — men  whose  genius  aud  impuUes  were  akin  to  hie 
own,  and  from  whom  he  certainly  derived  no  small  share 
of  inspiration — be  could  do  as  he  liked,  without  fear  of 
disciplinary  collision,  because  between  hitn  and  them  there 
existed  perfect  confidence  and  complete  understanding.  Even 
Parker,  for  whom  Nelson  entertained  no  great  r«'sj>ecl,  h 
ihe  good  acntc  and  magnanimity   to  approve,  or  at  any  ral 
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"ot  to  consurr,  «n   ad   of  JisutM-dience   more  direct  but  not 

'^*s  cplnntlid,  whtcb  tli«  popular   imaj^iDalion   lins  «vcr    since 

*^iz(>d   upon  ni  i>n«  of  tbe  most  ifloriuut  fpliodct  in  Xdson's 

*^Arrtrr.      Moth.-im,   loo,   sanctioned    by   .-ictjuieaconcft  nn   act  of 

*l>sub«dii!nce  wliich  Nelson  ack  now  led  get)  and  defRndnd.    *Tlic 

***xler«  1  hare  given,'  be  said,  'are  ttion^,  and  I  know  not  how 

1)y    adinirat  will    approve  of  ibem,  for    they  are,    in    a   great 

meaauro  contrary  to  tliuie  be  gave  mc;  but  tbc  Mrvicc  requires 

strong  sa<l  vigorous  nivaiures  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.* 

tlntham  subsequently  approved,  recognixing  no  doubt  that,  aa 

^'rlsnn  uii),  '  polilicul  courage  in  an  officer  abroad  is  ns  highly 

necessary  as  inilitaiy  cuuia'jo  ;  *  and  in  ibis  connexion  Captain 

Al.tban    lakes    occasion    to   expound  wbat    seems  to    us  to  be 

Unimpeachable  doctrine :  — 

*  It  is  powilile  to  rccoguize  the  Koiind  pcilioy,  tlio  moral  courage, 

•ad  ttw  comotnuea  of  »uo)i  a  ntcj)  in  thu  jiarticiilar  instance,  without 

at  all  aanetioning  tliu  id«a  that  an  iifTiL-i-r  wtiy  bo  juHtiRcd  in  violating 

orders,  bccanso  he  tfainka  it  rij^bt.    I'liu  juHtitiunttun  rcHiH  not  upon 

'n-hat  ho  thinks,  but  upon  the  attendant  etruuiustauecH  whinh  prove 

that  be  m  right ;  and,  if  be  ia  mistnkeu.  if  the  eouilitiotm  havo  not 

-warranted  tho  iufraotion  of  the  fundnniontat  priituijile  uf  militnrj- 

ifficionoy,— obcJiemse, — ho  must  tako  the  full  couin'queuoea  of  hin 

rror,  however  honest  he  may  havo  been.     Xor  can  thu  juBtifiontiou 

of  (tiadbedieuoe  fairly  root  upon  any  happy  ci<nsoqiieiicea  that  follow 

upon  it,  though  it  ie  a  oomroonplacc  ti>  say  that  thu  result  in  vury 

•xpt  to  d«tenuino  the  question  of  rcwnrd  or  blame.    There  is  a  certain 

KttaiiiMoa  of  thought  prevalcot  on  this  matter,  most  holding  the  rule 

of  obedience  too  absolutely,  others  tnnding  to  tho  disorganiaing  view 

that  the  integrity  of  the  intontion  is  Mifficicnt ;  tho  practical  result, 

and  for  tho  average  mou  tlm  butter  rcunlt,  being  to  shun  the  grave 

XBSpOOBibilitjr  of  ^parting  from  tho  lutti^r  of  tho  or<lor.    But  all  this 

<nlf  ebowa  more  clearly  the  great  profesfional  courage  and  pro- 

ftsuooal  Bsgacity  of  Nelson,  that  he  so  often  nssumcil  snch  a  respon- 

■ibilily,  and  so  generally — with,  gierliaps,  hut  a  Kinglo  eiccption — 

was  demonstrably  correct  iu  hitt  action.' 

Xow  it  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  none  of  tbe  tests  here 
applied  to  Nelson's  previous  acts  of  disobedience — acts  which 
were  really'  among  the  most  cogent  proofs  of  his  transcendent 
ceniu*  for  war — will  apply  to  the  '  single  exception '  indicated  by 
Captain  Mabao,  the  catc,  namely,  »f  his  persistent  disobedience 
to  the  orders  of  Lord  Keith.  As  before,  he  felt  he  was  right,  and 
never  could  be  brought  to  admit  that  he  was  wrong.  But  as 
Captain  Mahan  pointedly  observes,  '  no  military  tribunal  can 
possibly  accept  a  man's  conscience  as  the  test  of  obedience.' 
On  former  occasions  he  had  acted  contrary  to  orders,  it  is  true, 
but  fairly  within  the  limits  of  bis  own  responsibility  and  dis- 
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crelion,  and  in  the  assured  confidencp,  juslilied  bj*  tbe  erenn 
that  his  supeiior  would  have  acted  sa  he  did  had  he  known  tM 
circumstances — in  other  words  that  his  estimate  of  tlic  aituuioa 
was  a  sound  one,  ant)  that  hi*  atrtinn  wils  in  acvoidnnce  witll 
right  rrnson.  Inking  a  juit  view  of  all  ihc  conditions  nt  twi 
caw.  This  ix  nut  to  plead  the  er  jio*l  Jaeto  juiliriirjtinn  of 
niocesa,  hut  to  iiitisl  on  Ihv  antecedent  juntification  of  uii  appeal 
to  right  reason  sanctioned  in  the  event  bj  the  concurretfj 
judgment  of  those  authorized  by  their  position  or  entitled  b^ 
their  exjierience  to  decide.  But  a  tar  wider  issue  is  raised 
by  his  refusal  to  obey  Lord  Keith  ;  and  though  little  esceptioo 
nerd  be  tnhen  to  Captain  Mahnn'»  trrntment  of  it,  it  is  worth 
while  tn  point  out,  first,  ihnt  Keith  manifestly  rated  ihr  strategic 
value  of  Miniiri'u  far  ton  highly,  since  its  seeurlly  must  in  all 
cases  have  depended  on  the  general  situation  in  the  Meditol 
ranean  and  on  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Qag  in  that  sea? 
and  secondly,  that  only  a  few  months  before  Kciiti  himself  bstd 
afforded  a  precedent,  technically  unimpeachable  though  slFUj 
tegically  (juite  indefensible,  when,  neglecting  St,  Vincent1( 
instructioru,  he  finally  hut  the  opportunity  of  intercepting 
Bruix  by  going  direct  to  .Minorca  instead  of  taking  a  positioB. 
otr  the  Ray  of  Kosas.  '  Although  «  military  tribunal  may  thi 
me  criminal,'  said  Nelson,  >  the  world  will  approve  my  conduct 
The  world  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has  felt,  right! 
in  the  main,  that  for  this  once  Nelson  allowed  his  self>estee: 
crcn  if  no  less  worthy  motive  were  at  work,  to  get  the  beti 
of  his  si-nse  of  military  duty.  No  great  harm  came  of  it  in  th 
end  ;  hut  if  we  eannnt  allow  mere  xucifss  to  justify  disobcdiei 
as  such,  stilt  less  can  we  allow  lack  of  evil  consequences  t 
be  pleaded  as  the  justification  of  disohe4lienO(^  not  ulhcrwt 
itefensible. 

Nevertheless,  eilenualing  circumstances  may,  and  indeed  ii 
justice  ought  to  he,  pleaded.  Such  a  man  as  Nelson  nev< 
should  have  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  such  a  man  as  Lot 
Keith,  When  St.  \'incent  resigned  the  command  in  chie 
none  but  Nelson  should  have  sucn^cded  him.  The  appointnn 
of  Lord  Keith  was  little  short  of  grotesque,  and  Nelson  was  tb 
last  man  not  to  feel  it  bitterly,  He  knew  his  own  value,  an 
perhaps  his  self-esteem  was  only  saved  from  degenerating  intt 
vanity  by  his  real  greatness  of  soul.  The  greal-soulcd  man 
says  Aristotle,  is  one  who,  being  worthy  of  great  things,  devmi 
himself  to  be  so.  The  definition  applies  pre-eminently  t) 
N'elson.  Not  to  deem  himself  the  fittest  man  to  succeed  SC 
Vincent  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  victor  of  the  Nil) 
Not  to  resent  the  preference  given  to  Lord  Keith  would  havi 
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«  •nbmittivrni'JU  quite  foreign  to  NcUon's  naturo  nnd 
(Jb^ivdier  inc>mp«lib!<;  witli  hii  genins.  *  It  is  not  every  one,' 
a; t  Captain  Mahnn,  'that  can  handle  an  initrumcntof  sucb 
innrbtnt  powirr,  yet  delicate  temper,  ns  Nelson's  sensitive 
Keniui.'  SL  Vincent  had  done  it,  because  he  was  himtirU  a 
Bun  of  Nelson's  mould.  Lord  Keith,  on  the  other  hand,  '  w.is 
u  tctDtnplisbed  and  gallant  officer,  methodical,  attentive,  and 
comet,  bat  otherwise  he  msc  little  above  the  commonplace, 
soil  tluk  be  could  not  ignore  Nelson's  great  achievements,  be 
dots  Dol  teem  to  bnve  bnd  the  insight  which  could  appreciate 
tile  tvc  merit  underlying  them,  nor  tho  sympathetic  temperament 
*Ki<^  could  aUow  for  his  foibles.'  Herein,  we  are  convinced, 
lies  ibe  real  and  only  secret  of  Nelson's  ditobediencc  in  this 
cue.  Nelson  was  not  a  Samson  caught  in  Delilah's  toils,  but 
llieiiiteoui  riclim  of  that  bitterest  of  pan;;a,  the  sense  of  thworled 
|niiiii,as  the  father  of  history  calls  it  in  one  of  the  saddest 
Maicnce*  ever  penned :  'Rj(diim)  oBvmj  -jroWa  ^poviovrd  -Trtp 
P^ieiv  Kparietv.  We  may  illustrate  bis  position  by  two  well- 
■oovn  anecdotes.  'My  Lord,'  said  the  great  Lonl  Chatham  to 
(lie  Doke  of  Devonshire,  *  1  am  sure  tliat  I  can  save  this 
tmtntry,  and  that  no  one  else  can.'  This  was  Nelson's  feeling; 
lad  ssiuredly,  if  he  couM  not  save  bis  country,  it  was  not  at  all 
tikety  that  Lord  Keith  would.  A^in,  when  the  younger  Pttt 
■a*  invited  to  join  Addington's  Miniatry,  he  was  informed  tliat 
hit  brother,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
Here  the  negotiation  ended.  '  Henlly,'  said  Pitt, '  1  had  not  the 
conosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to  i>e.'  Nelson,  who,  without  beint; 
contoitrd  in  the  mailer,  had  hod  to  serve  under  Keith,  would 
Mtuinly  have  sympathizetl  with  his  old  friend. 

The  consideration  of  Nelson's  relations  with  Lady  Hamilton 

•ad  of  its  influence  on  his  professional  conduct  has  curried  ns 

far  in  the  analysis  of  bis  character  and  the  inrvey  of  liis  career. 

MV  have  dwelt  on  it  at  length  for  that  reason,  and  aUo  because 

^Lit  it  now  almost  the  only  question    regarding  Nelson  which 

^■■lil]  remains  open  to  conlrorersy.     There  are  three  questions 

^B  *tuch   must  naturally  nuggeit  themselves  to  the  critic  of  any 

^■Dnr  biography  of  Nelson: — I>oes  the  biographer  draw  a  con- 

^■Ttncing  portrait  of  Nelson  as  a  man?     Does  be  explain  his 

^■PrMtminence  as  a  seaman  in  terms  of  his  character  and  career? 

HDon  be  take  a  juit  view  of  the  moral  catastrophe  of  his  life';* 

To  tao  of  these  questions  the  answer  must  be  an  aflirmalive  so 

'inpbatic  as  almost  to  supersede    detailed  criticism.     To  the 

third,  as  wc  have   seen,  the  answer  must   be  mow  hesitating, 

tbough  even  here  the  faithful  biugrapber  may  he  more  easily 

«icuted  for  leaaing  to  the  side  of  severity  than  fot  ^ic\iV\i\^\» 
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tbe  maudlin  leiitiiiicnt  which  aU(>wa  lh<:  glnmour  of  n  rath 
tawdrj  romance  to  ■ilenvc  the  mural  judgment  alto^llwr,  a 
to  obicure  the  pitiful  tngt-dy  of  »  hero  dra^)i;ed  i>v  bi*  ten 
into  the  mire  of  an  unwortbj'  pavsion.*      If  it  be  further  askei 
whether  Captain  Mahan   is  a   better  exponent   than    bis    pre>j 
(lecessors  of  NeUon's  unparalleled  genius  for  war  and  of  th« 
biatoric  import  of  bis  campaigns,  it  suffices  to  answer  once  for 
all  that  bo  i«  tbe  author  of  the  '  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upoi 
Uiatorjr,'     In  this  domain  he  is  without  a  rival. 

Them    is    one    other    point,    hovrever,    on    which    we    fi 
ourselves  cunstrnined  with  no  little  reluctance,  and  with  pro- 
found respect  fur  a  Judgment  anil  authority  which  we  cannot 

etend  to  rival,  in  some  measure  to  joiu  issue  with  CaptaiD 
lahan.  Tbe  doclrino  of  the  'fleet  in  being,'  as  ori<;inally 
[irmutated  by  Torringlon  after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  am 
expounded  in  bis  comments  on  that  action  hy  Admiral  Colom' 
has  mote  than  once  been  advanced  in  this  journal  as  pregnanl 
with  instruction  and  worthv  of  all  ncceplnnce.  It  is,  sa_ 
Captain  Mahnn,  a  doctrine  or  opinion  which  'has  received 
extreme  expression  .  .  .  and  apparently  undcrgjone  mjually 
extreme  misconception.'  To  the  latter  proposition  wo  can 
assent  without  reserve  ;  whether  the  former  applies  to  ouraolve^^ 
we  are  not  greatly  concerned  to  enquire.  It  will  suffice  t^^t 
recall  our  own  delinition  of  thu  doctrinn  nnd  to  show,  as  we 
think  we  can,  that  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  repeatedly  advanced  by  Cupliiiii  .Mahan  and  illustrated 
in  the  most  brilliant  and  convincing  fashion  by  Nelson's  pniciioe 
from  first  to  last.  Indeed,  if  wo  were  to  say  that  Xelson'a 
strategic  practice  and  his  biographer's  luminous  exposition  nf 
it  arc  both  alike  saturated  with  the  doctrine  of  the  'Sect  in 
being,'  we  should,  in  our  judgment,  only  be  insisting  on  t 
characteristic  merit  of  both. 


"J 


1 


'  He  who  contemplates  a  military  onterpriae  of  any  momoDt 
tho  sea,  must  fitat  sooure  freedom  of  IruiBit  for  hia  troops.  To  do** 
thia  lie  must  either  defeat,  mask,  or  keep  at  a  diatanc^,  any  kostiW 
force  which  is  strong  enough,  if  left  to  itself,  to  interfere  with  bis 
movomcnte.  In  default  of  one  or  otiior  uf  these  altematiToa  it  ia 
safe  to  taj,  cither  that  his  enterprise  will  not  bo  undertaken,  or  that 
it  will  fail.  This  lb  tho  true  doctrine  of  tbo  fleet  in  buinj;;— ivhicli  ia 
a  fleet  strategtcidly  at  large,  not  itself  in  a^nrcd  cotuiusud  of  Ibu 
sea,  but  ettoDg  Mkough  to  deny  that  command  to  its  sdvutsary  by 


*  That*  are  latter*  In  tha  Uorrtsno  CoUpctlcm.  too  eouM  to  qaot«,  vhioh  show 
[ilslnty  (auiigh  ttiat  Kolsca't  iafstnstitoi  Tor  ImAj  Ilnmillon  iihii  cMratiallj  anil 
^it.iniiiil*)j|iliy*ioat,aQiliierer  lose  totlM  Isvcl  ofun  <-nDot>liiit;andnyJMMiog 
ia<i|iiiatica. 
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itHlttjt  and  tactiotl  diqtoutionK  B^ptcd  to  the  oiroumstanccit  of 

IteMB.' 

So  we  wrote  iwo  ytmn  ago  \a  dUcusiin^  '  The  Artnad*.'" 
The  fi«  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fleet  in  Iwinf;  it  mrnely 
a  dtifiiiiiion  of  ihi:  cnRditions  which,  so  Iod^  hs  they  exist,  nm 
incampatiblt!  with  an  etiithlishcd  command  of  the  tea.  '  1 
comiiler,'  said  the  late  Sir  (icolTrcy  Hornby,  'that  I  have 
iNiDinaDd  of  the  ten  when  I  am  able  to  tell  my  Gorcrnioent 
ttiRt  the;  can  move  an  expedition  to  any  point  without  foar  of 
iQltHnence  from  an  enemy's  fleet.'  In  otlier  words,  a  fleet 
in  Ixinf;,  as  defined  above,  is,  in  tbe  judgement  of  that  great 
mmsD,  incompatible  with  an  establitbed  commnml  of  the 
***',  and  to  any  one  who  is  prepared  Xo  maintain  that  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hornby  would  ever  hnve  undertaken  to  conduct  a 
miliury  enterprise  of  any  moment  acrot*  the  aea  without 
Wisj  first  established  his  command  of  the  lea  to  be  croMcd, 
«e(an  only  say  NaviffH  Antieyram. 

Now  let  U>  tee  bow  far  Captain  Mahan  really  traverses  tlie 
prnpuitioni  advanced  above.  After  the  siege  and  reduction  of 
Baitia,  the  British  troops  in  Corsica  were  placed  in  Irantports 
Hbich  BUemblrd  in  the  bay  of  Snn  Fiorenxo,  under  the  convoy 
of.Vdton  in  the  'Agamemnon,'  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
pfoKcntioD  of  the  siege  of  Calvi.  Just  previously  >  French 
licet  of  seven  sail-of-tbe-line  put  to  sea  from  Toulon  unresisted 
ii«  Ilotbam,  who  was  watching  oS"  that  purt.  Hotham,  having 
f»ilrd  to  intercept  them,  fell  back  upon  Calvi,  which  lie  regnnled 
u  their  objective,  and  was  there  joined  by  Hood  with  tUo  main 
Wj  of  the  British  flee).  Having  obtained  information  of  the 
cDeiny't  whereabouts,  Hood  at  once  made  sail  in  pursuit,  and,  as 
Ctpiain  Mahan  relates,  '  in  tbe  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  June, 
oofht  sight  of  the  enemy,  but  so  close  in  with  the  shore  that 
ibty  suceeeded  in  towing  their  ships  under  the  protection  of 
'he  batteries  in  Golfe  Jouan  ' — generally  called  Gourjean  by 
^(IioD — '  where  for  lack  of  wind,  he  was  unable  to  follow  them 
fnrtonie  dajts,  during  which  tbey  had  time  to  strengthen  their 
Fusion  beyond  his  powers  of  oflcnce.  Hotliam's  error  was 
■^nnrable,'  In  other  words,  the  French  fleet  had  been  allowed 
'f  llolham  to  escape,  and  therefore  still  to  remain  a  formidable 
•"itegic  menace.  Baflled  by  an  enemy  whom  he  could  not 
^cb,  Houd  remained  to  watch  him,  and  sent  Nelson  hack  In 
^^ '  ^unemnon,'  to  resume  tbe  work  of  embarking  the  troops 
ftvn  Butia.     In  a   few  days  the   whole  force,  consisting  of 
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tbe  *  A^nmemnon,'  two  loiiiller  ships  of  vnn,  and  twenljr-tfra 
transports,  was  nncliored  at  San  Fiorenxo.  ■ 

'  Hoie  ho  nwt  General  Stoarl.  The  latter  wab  nnxioiis  to  prooMfl 
tit  onco  with  tho  sidgc  of  OhIti,  but  nfikeil  NoIioq  nbethcr  ho  Uioaghfl 
it  proper  to  tako  t)io  ebipping  to  that  oximsed  position;  iklliiiliiis  id 
tli4)  FroDcb  fleet  thnt  hiul  left  Tonlon,  ami  nliioh  Ilond  wm  tAcol 
teeking.  NelsonV  roply  is  interuBting,  he  reflecting  Ibo  judgmcot  of 
B  WAirior  nt  r>arii  pruduut  and  enterprising,  oonceming  tJui  infiasDCo 
of  «  bontttu  "  Itutit  iu  being  "  upon  %  couteraptntud  dfitaotied  opon- 
tiom.  "I  ci^titiul}'  thought  it  right,"  ho  said,  "  pitting  the  fiimost 
reliimce  that  we  should  tie  perfect!}'  safe  under  Lord  Hood's  protee- 
tion,  who  vruuld  take  cam  that  the  Fr«ncli  flt)«t  at  (junrjean  ahouU 
not  mciletit  um,"  To  Hood  ho  wrot«  a  wuik  latwr ;  "  I  believed  otir- 
selveH  safe  uuJ«r  jour  Lordship's  ivtog."  At  this  momunt  be  tfaougbt 
the  Freuch  to  be  uino  ftail-uf-ihe-liiiu  to  ibo  Briti^  thirteen, — do 
couteiuptible  inferior  force.  Yet  that  be  recognixed  the  poariUo 
daiit;er  from  such  a  detaduoeiit  is  alao  clear;  for,  writing  tiro  daj» 
earUeri  nnder  tbe  Stme  belief  as  lo  the  enemy's  Htrength.  aad  speaking 
of  tbe  ejected  approach  of  an  important  conroy,  h«  sa;a :  "  I  hope 
liaey  will  not  vcut»ro  up  till  Lord  Hood  can  got  off  Tontmi,  or 
wboreror  tltc  French  tieet  are  got  to."  When  a  partioillar  opinioo 
has  received  tho  extreme  eiprosaion  now  given  to  that  OOOOenuog  th* 
"l^cet  in  ix'ing,"  and  apparently  has  nndcrgono  eqmU;  eztmae 
mieeonecpticm,  it  is  iniitructivo  to  recur  to  tho  actual  effect  of  such 
a  force,  upon  tbu  pmctieo  of  a  nmti  with  nhoni  motnl  effect  was  Dover 
in  cXGOM  of  the  foctjE  of  tho  Ga8e,  whose  imagination  prodneed  to  him 
no  puralfsing  pit^turo  of  nimoto  contingenci««.  Is  it  probable  that, 
with  tliu  gruut  ibutiicH  of  IfJDO  nt  Etnke,  Nc-lcon,  had  ho  hoen  in 
Tourfille'ti  place,  would  huvi*  deemed  the  croasing  of  the  Chuincl 
by  Frenoh  troops  impiuuiiblc,  because  of  Torritigton'*  "floot  in 
being"!  • 

Certainly  Nelson,  b«<l  he  been  inTourville'a  place,  could  not 
bave  deemed  the  crossing  vf  the  Channel  br  French  (loopa 
impossible  so  long  as  he  '  could  place  the  firmest  reliance  that 
he  would  be  perlecily  safe  under  some  Lord  Hood's  protection, 
who  would  take  caie  that  Torringlun's  fleet,  whether  at  the 
Gunfleet  or  elsewhere,  tbould  not  mideit  him."  Hut  in  order 
to  establish  an  vlhing  like  a  parallel  loTorringlon't  cuj^e,  it  would 
be  ncccasaiy  to  suppose  that  Nelson  would  have  sanctioned  the 
descent  on  Calvi  and  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  if  Lord  Hood's 
force  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  proteet  him.  He  neglected 
the  menace  of  the  French  fleet  only  beciuise  be  believed  that 
force  to  be  cflectually  maske<l,  and  h!ni«-If  lo  lie  perfectly  s.ifc 
'  nnder  Lord  Hood's  wing.*  Even  the  justly  high  authority  of 
Captain  .Mabun  cannot  persuade  us  thai  this  incident  afl'ords  a 
priHif  or  even  a  presumption  that  NeUon  would  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  transport  the  troops  from  San  t'iorenxo  to  Calvi,  and 
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IO{ira*e<rute  tbe  $iefe  of  tlie  Intter,  if  ibc  Frcn<;Ii  licet  had  not 

ken,  gu  he  Wli«v«tl,  nisskcH)  It/  Hood.     On  the  L-(inlrArj,  tbc 

vboJe  subsequent  Uory,  so  well  lold  nnd  so  nduurnblv  npprc- 

cutni  in  all  its  alrati^ic  implications  b^'  Captain  Muban,  of 

■lie  proceeding  of  ibis  fleet,  of  Flotbam's  failuTo  to  destroy  it  on 

Ivo  occasions,  wben,  in  Nelson's  judgment  at  any  rate,  be  bad 

the  opportunity,  of  its  potent  and  even  disastrous  inilacnco  on 

the  campaign  until  it  wo*  finally  destroyed  by  Xelson  himself 

at   tbe  Nile,  is  tii  our  mind  a  most  pregnant  and  conclusive 

proof  tbat    tbe  doctrine  uf  tbe  fleet  in  buin);  was  one  wbicb 

N'eltoQ  uniroTinly  illustrated   in  practice,  even  if  be  did   not 

always  fully  giasp  in  theory. 

That  the  doctrine  baa  two  distinct  aspects  is  a  proposition  so 
obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  stating.    For  an  admiral  who  seeks  to 
enminam)  the  sea  it  means  that  the  only  way  tn  secure  that  end  is 
to  dispose  of,  that  is.  to  destroy,  musk,  or  uibrrwise  neutratizo 
any  nnd  every  urgaiiixed  forc^e  capable  of  interfering  with  his 
movements.     This  is    what   NeUon  meant   when  he  tvrate  to 
Lord  St.  Vincent, '  Not  one  moment  shall  be  lost  in  bringing 
the  enemy  to  battle;  for  1  consider  the  best  defence  for  bis 
Sicilian  Majesty's  dominions  is  to  place  myself  alongside  tbe 
French.'     This  also  is  tbc  basis  and  jusiift<:aiton  of  bis  criti- 
cism of  Hotham,  and  of  his  own  dogged  pursuit  in  later  days 
of  Villcnnuve  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  again.     The  Toulon 
Sect  was  always  '  my  fleet,'  as  he  called  it,  the  fleet  which  it  was 
his  bosines*,  whatever  happened,  to  watch,  pursue,  and  dealroy. 
As  it  was  at  tb«  Nile  and  at  Trafalgar,  so  it  was  at  Copenhagen. 
The  organized  naval  force  of  the  enemy  was  tbe  one  objective 
which  Nelson  ever  placed  before  himself.     He  implored  Hotham 
an  the  14th  March  to  pursue  the  enemy  nnd  ilcsiroy  him  there 
uid  then.     'Sure  I  am,'  he  said,  'had  I  (»>mmand<!d  our  fleet 
no  tbc    14tli,   that   either  the  whole  French  fleet   would  have 
paced   my    triumph,  or  I  should   have  been   in  a  confounded 
Knpe.'     But  Hotham,  '  much  cooler  than  myself,  said,  '*  We 
ffluit  be  contented,   we  have  done  very  well. '     Now  bad  we 
*^cn  ten  sail,  and  had  allowed  ibe  eleventh  to  escape,  when  it 
bihI  been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I  could  never  have  called 
1^  Veil  done.'     And  surely  the  doctrine  of  the  fleet  in  being  as 
"  ^liplics    to  tbc    dispositions    of  an  admiral    who  seeks    to 
CDoimand  tbe  sea,  could  not  bv  better  stated  than  it  Is  itAteU  by 
^ptain  ^lahan  in  bis  comment  on  this  engagement : — ■ 

/Tbe  foct  is,  neither  Hotham  nor  his  oppouciit,  Martin,  was 

nllng  to  hazard  a  decitive  naval   action,  but  wished   muruly  to 

°lrtain   a   temporary  advantage,— the    momeol'a    safety,  no    TvWka. 

^^^To  good  reagoa,"  wrote  Hotham  in  his  deai^t'^,  **  to  W^^, 
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from  th«  onemy*«  steering  ti>  tlie  wectuord  after  liaviai 
licet,  that  whatever  might  have  beuu  their  iliiaign,  lh«ir  iitlmtiona 
are  for  tfie  prctent  /ruslraUd,"  It  is  Buarcely  necasmir  to  a^y  that 
a  man  who  looks  no  fnrther  ahead  thuii  this,  who  faiia  to  rmliza 
tbat  the  iteatnictiim  of  thu  uuemy's  fleet  is  tho  onu  condition  of 
permaucut  safety  to  liis  cansu,  will  not  riso  tu  tho  ci>iioeption  pre- 
seoted  to  him  on  hts  quiLrtcr-di^uk  hy  NeUou.  Tbu  Jnttur,  whothor 
by  the  Hheer  iutttitioii  of  guiitUB.  which  is  moat  probuble,  or  by  tha 
resnlt  uf  well-orcUreil  rt-iM()Biug,  which  ia  loss  likuly,  rculi^Nl  fully 
thiit  tu  (Joatroy  tho  Freiiob  flot-t  was  tbo  oue  ihiug  for  wliinb  tha 
Britiab  floet  wuh  there,  and  th«  one  thiug  by  doing  whiob  it 
decisively  affect  tbe  war.' 


b  tha^ 


On  tbe  other  hand,  an  admiral  who  is  not  for  the  moment 
itrong  enough  (o  aeizc  the  command  of  the  Ma,  must  enilenvour 
•o  to  use  his  own  fleet  in  being  «a  to  prevent  that  command 
passing  to  his  enemy.  Thiit  was  what  Tornngton  did  ;  and 
this,  loo,  was  what  \cU"ii,  aftrr  Hothnm  bod  twice  failed  to 
destroy  the  French  fleet,  fuuiid  bimscif  cump«lie<l  lo  do.  It  it 
not  lo  he  supposed  that  Torringlon  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
the  fleet  which,  in  spile  of  the  disastrous  orders  of  Mary  and 
Nottingham,  he  bad  tared  from  destruction,  would  by  its  mere 
existence  prevent  a  French  invasion.  He  had  kept  ii  in  being 
in  order  that  he  might  use  it  olTentivety  whenever  the  occasion 
should  arise.  Hi*  own  words  are  decisive  on  this  point: 
*  Whilst  we  observe  the  French,  they  cannot  moke  any  attempt 
on  shif»s  or  shore,  without  running  a  great  ba^Eurtl;  and  if  w« 
are  bealen,  all  is  exposed  to  their  merer.'  'I'tiese  words,  it  is 
troe,  were  written  before  tb«  battle  of  Bearhy  flead ;  but  thejr 
enunciate  the  principle  which  governed  his  conduct  in  that 
action,  and  was  afterwards  to  be  staled  in  language  which,  in 
spite  of  nil  that  has  l)ren  sAid,  we  must  still  rrgnrd  as  embodying 
the  qiiintesH^nce  of  naval  stratc^gy,  '  1  always  said  that  whilst 
we  had  a  fleet  in  being  ibev  would  not  dare  to  make  an 
DttempL'  It  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  as  Mr.  David  Hannay  says 
in  his  Inlrmluction  to  tbe  *Le4ters  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,'  tbatj 
'the  fleet  in  being  must  be  strong  enough  for  its  work,  and  that 
the  admiral  in  command  of  it  mutt  not  merely  trust  to  bis 
presence  to  deter  tbe  enemy,'  but  when  tbo  same  nrtler  adds 
that  an  admiral  in  such  a  case  'must  strike  at  once  and  hard,' 
be  teems  to  us  entirely  to  miss  the  point.  Strike  hard  sucli  an 
admiral  mutt  when  he  does  strike,  even  if  his  stroke  involves 
tbe  loss  of  bis  whole  fleet;  but  the  lime  at  which  he  should 
strike  thus  must  be  determined  by  circomtlanoes  and  oppor- 
tunity. To  sai-rilice  his  whole  fleet,  as  Xottincham  and  .\lary 
would  hare  had  Torrington  do,  without  frustrating  the  enemy's 
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Wipim  nuij  be  ma^niliccot,  but  it  is  not  war.  \vlson,  a> 
Cftptaia  Mfthan  tells  us,  '  exjiressed  with  the  utmost  decisiua 
liis  clear  appreciktioa  that  even  a  lost  battle,  ij'  deHvered  al  the 
^ff/tl  point  or  at  tke  right  moment,  would  frustrate  the  ulterior 
objects  o(  tbc  cnemjr,  by  crippling  the  force  on  which  they 
ilependcd.'  But  tliougb  he  was  thus  prcpnred  to  strike  hani 
when  the  time  came,  be  was  certainly  hv  no  tncnns  ragrr  In 
■ti'tke  at  oatx  and  bt-fiirt!  the  time  came.  On  this  point,  at  any 
"^tc,  there  is  no  room  for  duubt,  either  as  to  his  own  views  or  as 
**>  tboM  of  his  biographer.  In  his  vivid  narrative  of  the  final 
pttTmit  of  Villeneuve,  Captain  Mahan  pauiei  to  interpolate 
'**e  following  imprcsaivc  comment:^- 

^  *  It  WW  about  tliis  time  that  Nulson  i^prewwd  to  one  or  more  of 
^*  ■^f*-i"«.  his  views  as  Ui  wlmt  he  liad  so  far  elfuctt-il,  wlut  Iiu  had 
?VopoMd  to  do  if  be  htul  mut  tiio  liuntilu  ll<:tla.  aud  what  his  future 
^Oone  would  be  if  they  were  j-tt  fouiiJ.  "  I  am  thankful  that  the 
^fVaay  hvn  been  driven  from  the  West  India  liilauilH  with  so  little 

loet  to  our  Country.     I  had  madu  up  my  mind  to  great  sacrifices  ; 

tor  I  had  determined,  notwith^landing  his  vast  suptiriority,  to  stop 

^is  <areer,  and  to  put  it  oat  of  bis  power  to  do  any  further  mischief. 

I\H  Aa  not  imagine  I  am  one  of  thoso  liot-brained  people,  nho  fight 
St  an  immense  disadvantage,  wtthoai  an  adequnlc  object.  Sly  object 
isnartly  gained,"  that  ia,  the  allies  bad  been  forced  out  of  the  Woet 
boiet.  "  It  we  moet  them,  wo  shall  find  thoin  not  lose  than 
d^AesB,  I  rather  think  twenty  sail -of-thc- lino,  and  therefore  do  not 
te  aarftiaed  if  I  do  not  fall  on  thorn  immodiatoty :  ic«  von'l  jytrt 
vdmil  a  batlie.  I  think  they  will  be  ghul  to  Ivaro  nio  alone,  if  I 
■ill  ]«t  them  alono;  which  I  will  do,  <iitlier  till  n-o  approach  tho 
Aorcs  of  Europe,  or  tbey  giro  mo  an  advantagu  too  tempting  to  ho 
Mided." 
'It  ia  rare  to  find  so  rnudi  ngaciDux  appreciation  of  c<>nditionti, 
coabiiwd  with  iM>  much  exalted  rMolutitiu  and  wiuiul  diMoretiou,  »a 
io  lluB  compact  nttprancc.  Among  the  external  inti^rvsta  of  Great 
Britiiii,  the  Vr'mt  lodion  weru  tho  greatest.  Tbuy  wore  critically 
teatcaod  by  the  foieo  he  was  pursuing ;  thorufure  at  all  costs  that 
fcm  should  be  ao  diaablod,  that  it  eoal<l  du  uutbiu^  effective  against 
lUMcnooe  with  which  the  scattered  inlands  were  provided.  For 
lb  cad  h«  was  prepared  to  risk  the  dtiBtruction  of  his  squadron. 
Ib»  Weat  IndicM  were  now  delivered;  but  the  enemy's  force 
noibed,  and  other  liritish  interests.  Three  mouths  before,  he 
U  ^it,  "  I  had  rather  sue  half  my  squadron  burnt  than  risk  what 
AaFkench  Beet  may  do  in  tho  Ui^dilerrancan."  lu  the  same  spirit 
b)  u*  repMta :  "  Tbougfa  wo  ate  but  eleven  to  eighteen  or  twen^, 
*«»sii't  Mut  witboat  a  battle."  Why  fight  such  odda?  lie  him- 
*^hu  (eld  na  a  little  lattr.  "  By  the  time  the  enemy  has  beat  our 
*«*  soundly,  Ibey  will  do  ua  no  barm  this  year,"  OranUng  thia 
MHluiiH), — the  reasouabltdieita  uf  which  was  auba^antialcA  aX  Tt:^> 
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blgar, — it  oumot  be  denied  that  tfao  Bucriflra  wonld  be  jnMifie^  Um 
enemy's  comliinatiou  being  dUcoucert^d.    Y«t  tbero  alutU  be  no 
beadluiig,  reckless  attack.    "  I  will  leave  tliem  aloue  till  tUej  oSar 
mo  au  opportunity  too  tempting  to  Le  rosUt^il," — that  spoaXB 
itself,— or,  "  until   wo  approach  the  ahores  of  Europe,"  vrheD 
matter  can  no  longor  be  deferred,  and  the  twonty  sbipi  mnBt 
taken  out  of  Napolt'on's  hosts,  even  thou^jb  eleven  bo  deslrojed 
effect  this.     The  preparedooes  of  mind  is  to  be  noted,  and  jet  I 
the  drninesB  of  the  conviction,  in  the  strength  of  which  alone  i 
deeds  are  done.     It  is  tho  man  of  faith  who  is  over  the  man 
norks. 

'Singularly  oiiongh,  his  plana  wore  quickly  to  rwoire  the  beat ' 
ilhistrdtions  by  ttio  fniluro  of  contrary  methods.     Scarcely  a  ; 
Inter  fiftixm  British  ships,  under  naothor  admiral,  met  thoeo  ti 
whiob  Nelson  with  eleven  now  sought  in  vain.     Thoy  did  not 
witliont  a  battle,  but  tbey  did  part  without  a  docisivo  battle; 
were  not  kept  in  eight  aftcrwnrdK  ;  thoy  joined  and  were  incor 
with  Napoleon's  grent  armniU;  they  bad  further  wide  opporbmit 
of  mischief;  and  there  followed  for  the  people  of  Great  Britaiii 
period  of  bitter  Busponne  nnd  wido-spread  jmnic.* 

Now  it  may  be  that  Torrington  was  rather  a  Caliler  than  a 
Nelson ;  but  eren  if  so  mnch  be  sianted,  «11  lh«t  the  admiuion 
proves  is  that  Torrin^toD,  though  be  enunciated  a  sound  doctrine 
and  gave  it  expression  in  very  memorable  words,  did  not  apply 
it  as  Nrlton  would  have  done.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
about  which  it  is  not  very  profitable  to  dispute.  I5ut  the 
doctrine  Itself  is  a  matter  of  principle  about  which,  S4>  far  as 
we  can  see,  Nelson's  own  practice  nfTonls  no  solid  ground  for 
dispute.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  note  that  on  on«^ 
occasion,  at  any  rate.  Nelson  acted  exactly  as  Torrinfton  <lid|^| 
that  is,  he  declined  to  <  strike  at  once  and  strike  bard,'  at  a 
time  when  he  saw  clearly  that  by  so  doing  ho  would  play  bis 
enemy's  game,  ami  not  bis  own.  Singularly  enough  Captain 
Mahan,  in  his  comment  on  this  incident,  appears  to  recognize 
and  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  the  fleet  in  being  as  cmphaticallj 
as  any  of  its  supporters  could  desire  : — 


'  YTith  this  unGatisfactory  affair,  Nelson's  direct  oonnectioo  wi: 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet  came  to  on  end  for  the  nmaindor  of 
Hotham's  conmuind.  It  is  scarcely  noooasaiy  to  add  that  tho  nrinn 
object  of  the  British  fleet  nt  all  times,  and  not  least  in  the  IlCedi- 
fermnran  in  1795, —the  coutrol  of  the  sea, — ooutinood  as  doobtfol  as 
it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  dead  weight  of  the 
admiral's  having  upon  hie  mind  the  Toulon  fleet,  nndiniinisbod  in 
force  dtepite  two  occasions  for  deciicive  action,  wan  to  bo  clearly 
seen  in  tho  ensuing  operations.  On  this,  also,  Nelaoo  did  mnu 
thiak'mg,  as  j>a8siiig  events  thruw  light  upon  the  oaniio(|uooces  of 
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"The  IJritirfi   Atxt,"  he  wrote,  firo  j«u» 

^ knew  tli<!  fBcto,  "  coald  hurc  preventua  tho 

iBTMlaa  of  Ttalf ;  anil,  if  uur  fricind  TTutbiuii  bod  kept  kU  Smt  c>n 

Uiit  onat,  I  uacrt,  and  joa  trill  AgfL-o  with  m»,  no  «rriiy  from  Fnuieu 

Wold  kuTG  1x^:9  fumiiiliud  with  Ktores  or  provimonK ;  c\<:a  ttu:n  ocitild 

Cot  bkra  nuuchdd."     Dnt  how  kMp  the  flwrt  on  tbu  Ituliiiu  oriut, 

^rlulo  tbb  Fronch  flu«t  in  fall  rigour  renuuiivd  in  Tonlun?     What 

««irh  it  wan  uppuuvd  mRiun  in  tiie  nuxt  umpfti^,  and  even  mora 

«1mi|7,  beeuue  the  Brituib  wuro  then  commanded   by  Sir  John 

Jtrrit,  a  aian  not  to  be  decked  hy  ordinarj  obstacloe.    From  the 

decks  of  his  flagHhip  Nelitoii,  in  the  following  April,  «'atobed  a 

toa-nj  paaaing  dooe  in  ahot«.     "  To  g«t  at  thorn  was  impoaaible 

bototv  Ui«7  anehored  under  such  buttoriea  as  would  have  crippled 

our  UetA ;  and,  had  such  an  oveut  hapjmned,  m  tiie  jireaetti  slaU  of  Ihe 

mem^M  JU*I,  Toscanj,  Naples,  Hume.  Sicily,  Ac,  would  hare  fallen 

aa  iast  u  their  ships  could  bare  saili'd  aloog  tho  coast.    Our  floot  is 

the  only  aaTionr  at  present  for  thoso  countries." ' 

Here  we  mutt  make  an  end.     There  is  much  more  to  ny, 
if  space  could  be  found  for  il,  for  the  >u^e«t  of  Nelson  and 
his  Btiategic  intuitions  is  inexhaustible.     But  we  cannot  make 
a  better  rod  than   by  insisting  that  the  one  broad    lesson  of 
Nelson's  life  is  his  unfailing  pnccpcion    and    splendid    illus- 
tration   of   the    doctrinir  that  Uie  paramount    object    of   a   sea 
captain  in  war  must  always  be  to  destroy,  disable,  or  otherwise 
neutralixe    the  organised    naval   force   of  his   enemy  or   such 
portion    of    it    as    represents    his    immediate    adversary.     If 
«xceptioD  be  taken  to  calling  this  doctrine  the  doctrine  of  the 
6cet  in  being,  we  are  not  concerned  to  insist  on  a  phrase  which 
iiu  ccnajniy,  as  Captain  Mahan  says,  undergone  extreme  mis- 
<Miception.     But  on  the  doctrine  itself  wc  must  insist  as  the 
banning  and  the  end  of  all  sound  thinking  on  naval  warfare 
ttd  its  principles.     It  was  because  Napoleon  never  andentood 
il<UMl  Nidion  never  lost  sight  of  it,  tliat  Napoleon's  schemes  for 
iht  invasion  of  England  were  brought  to  naught.     Napoleon 
Mods  to  have  thought  that  if  he  could  get  his  fleets  into  the 
Chuoel    without    an    action,  the  invasion    could    take    place. 
^rtiOD  knew  belter,     tie    knew    that  whatever   combinations 
■■tpoleon   might  make,  howeier  successfully  his  \''illcncuves, 
l>is  Gaoteaumcs,  his  Missiossys,  might  cradc  tbe  watch  of  the 
"niiih  Admirals  for  a  time,  however  adroitly  they  might  strive 
'B'decoy'  them  away,  they  cnuld  never  attain  such  a  command 
"f  the  CTbannel    as  would    enable   the  Army   of  Boulogne    to 
(*<>M  until  they  had  fought  those  same  Admirals  on  no  very 
minjnal  terms,   and    beaten  them    as    thoroughly  as    be    him- 
•«)f  beat   Villeoeuve   at  Trafalgar.     'They   should  not  have 
•bmd,*  wrote  Howard  of  tbe  Armada,  '  bat  we  vtoaVti  Via-x* 
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been  upon  their  jacks.'  Xclton  n-aa  erer  'upon  tlic  jacks' 
Villeneuvc.  Cornwallis  held  GAntcaumo  in  a  vice.  CaldeT, 
he  had  been  a  man  likr  NcUim  and  nol  a  man  like  (lotbatn^ 
wiiukt  Lave  anticlpiitnl  Trnfnlgnr.  Napol('on'»  whole  combin 
tion  was  in  truth  vitiated  throughout  b}'  the  coloital  blunder  < 
supposing,  if  he  ever  did  luppose,  that  even  if  hi*  fIe<U  ' 
succeeded  in  escaping,  combining,  and  reacbing  the  Chano 
they  could  have  availed  him  anythinfr  w  long  aa  Nel 
Cornwallis,  and  Caldcr.  to  say  nothing  of  ample  foTC««  nea 
home,  were  behind,  before,  and  around  them,  reaolved,  as  Net 
said,  '  not  to  part  without  a  battle '  or  as  Drake  had  said,  tl 
hundred  years  before,  'to  wrestle  a  pull'  with  tbent.  Bo 
Napoleon  never  grasped  the  lexsons  of  the  Armada, 
did  not  know  that  evasion  cannot  secure  the  command 
the  sea  except  as  a  preliminary  to  fighting  for  it,  and  that 
all  hia  combinations  were  vain  unless  or  until  they  could 
enable  bis  admirals  to  sweep  the  sea  of  bis  foes.  This  is 
the  open  secret  of  the  sea,  which  whoso  divines  is  its  master 
and  whoso  ignores  is  its  victim.  The  Sphinr  of  history  li««_ 
propoundcit  its  riddle  to  nation  after  nation,  and  e»cli, 
it  failed  to  guess  it,  has  paid  the  inexorable  |ienalty. 
Gravelines  the  aceptre  of  the  worht'i  sea  power  paued  froi 
Spain  to  Kngland.  At  Trafalgar  'it  wiis  not  Villeneuvc  tl  ' 
failed,  but  Napoleon  that  was  vunnuisbed  ;  not  Nelson  that  wo(  _ 
but  Knglnnd  that  was  saved.'  Vet  Napoleon,  in  his  defeat, 
dealt  the  nation  he  never  could  subdue  an  insidious  blow  whicfa_ 
smote  her  ns  with  the  blindness  of  Q^^dipus.  More  than  nir 
years  after  Trafalgar  was  fought  we  arc  only  just  beginning  I 
understand  again  those  eternal  principles  of  sea  defence  whie 
Nelson  illustrated  so  splendidly  in  his  life,  and  consecrated  i 
gloriously  in  his  death.  The  blunders  of  Napoleon  have  ffll_ 
long  been  far  more  potent  to  guide  uiid  inspire  our  defcnsifv 
policy  than  the  genius  and  teaching  of  Nelson  ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  Europe  might  have  found  a  ainistcr  consolation  in  ~ 
final  discomfiture  could  ho  have  foreseen  that,  for  nea 
century  after  the  campaign  which  undid  him,  the  mistress 
the  seas,  whose  supremacy  he  never  could  shake,  would  bury  tb 
secret  of  her  victory  fnlhnms  deep  in  the  blue  waters  of  Tc 
falgar,  and  close  her  eyes,  as  they  wept  for  Nelson,  to  the  thin| 
which  belong  to  her  peace. 
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■4  tb   Earl  of  Carnarvon.      K.lit.'d   l.v  Sir  Robert  G.  W.'Her- 

Ixrrt,  C.C.B.     Privately  prii.l.-d.      l"«9fl. 

-■         ^u>  Defenet  of  the  Empire  ;  a  SeleetioH  from  the  Lf tiers  and 

JSpetchea  of  the  ilh  Earl  of  Carnarvon.     Edited   by  Liout.- 

^I'olonel    Sir    George    Sj'donhaiii     Clarke,    K.C.M.G.,   &c, 

Xondon,  1697. 

3^      Prtihiems  of  Greater  Britain.     Br  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charier  J 

AVenlworlh  Dilkr.  Bart.,  M.P,     London,  18!)0. 
*w       A  Skort  llisk'Ty  of  British  Colonial  Policy.     By  Hugh  E. 
l^gertoD.     London,  1897. 

•^f^HE  ummrr  of  1897  will  Jong  be  remembered  by  KngH*h- 

—9^      men  for  th«  vi»it  to  thr  mother  counity  of  rcprewntalivei 

fv<:km    all  pnrti  of  that  Hritiih    Kmptre,  beyond  aeaa,  which  is 

F^^~iictically  the  growth  of  the  Qu«ea'i  reign.     Not  <-ven  iD  the 

^^^hibition  year  of  1851  did  th«  provioces  a*  well  ns  the  capital 

^''itiieu  an  vuriout  and  pictures(|ue  a  delegation  of  colours  and 

^■~c«(ls,  of  interests  and    nationalities.     Theie  incidents  in  the 

>*«.rar  of  the   Royal   Commemoration,  being  of  no  ordinary  or 

f  ugitire  significance,  furnish  apt  occasion  for  a  review  of  the 

laistoric  event*  or  of  the  pcrsonnl  agencies  nt  hom»  and  abroad 

^vbich  have  chieflv  contributed  to  the  building  up  during  the 

last  half-century  of  the  colonial  Kmpire  of  England  as  well  aa 

Xa  the  familiarization  of  the  imulnr  mind  with  the  size,  variety, 

value,  and  many-sided  inleiest  of  the  Greater  Britain  which  lies 

under  other  suns. 

Before  attempting  such  an  eiiquirj,  it   may  bo  well  com- 
pendiously, but  as  far  aa  possible  precisely,  to   let  the  most 
recently  arceuible  farti  and    figures  testify  to  the  diversified 
xnagnitudc    of    the   interests    and    opjwrtunitiet,    of  which  the 
newer    and     greater     Britain     represents    the    sum.       BrieSy, 
tbm,  this  empire  consists  of  9,00(),OW  square   miles;  being 
a  fifib    part  of  the    habitable    t;lobe.     As  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
poti  it,  this  area  is  equal   in  extent  to  nearly   three  Europes; 
>ti  revenues  amount  to  some  two  hundred  and    ten  millions 
>tltliitg.     Including,  for  the    moment    only,    India,    which  in 
<Mhtr  respects  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  retnarksi 
tb(  total  of   our   foreign    lm]M-rial    area  would   be   11,000,000 
*c}iitre  miles;  (hal  is,  ninety-one  times  the  surface  extent  of  the 
nodier  conn  try.      Our  colonial  dominions  alone  are   seventy- 
**^  times  greater  than    the    mother  country.     These  lands, 
biog  in  every  latitude,  produce  all  possible  commodittea  of  life 
wd  trade.     They  supply  half  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the 
•(•M.    There  are  no  richer  wheat  granaries,  wool    markets, 
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timber  fbreita,  and  diamond  fields  thaa  tboae  of  GrnUr  Britain. 
In  tea  we  are  fast  approaching  the  first  place  In  lug^ar  wi 
have  f«w  lUcccBsful  rivals ;  in  coal,  iron,  and  copper  wc  liold 
our  ovn  with  all  mankind.  In  rrsprcl  of  loUacco,  India  and 
Jamaica  produce  oualilirs  which  cnmc  next  after  ihiKK  of 
Havana  and  >tnnilla,  which  are  even  beginning  to  compete 
with  them.  Our  coQee,  though  in  comparison  with  that  of 
llraxil  and  Java  small  in  bulk,  is  of  the  finest  quality  known. 
Thus  the  oullj'ing  portions  of  the  British  Kingdom,  not  onljr 
provide  careers  inaccessible  at  homo  for  ercrj  class  and  every 
grade  of  inlclligcncc  and  aptitude  in  the  community.  tJiejr 
would  also,  as  regards  food  supply,  enable  us,  if  we  pleased,  to 
be  indepemlent  ill  any  foreign  source. 

While  the  mother  country  itself  territorially  repnisi-nts  almost 
an  insignificaiit  pari  of  Imperial  Ilrilain,  a  more  concrete  uid 
picturesque  idea  of  the  place  filled  in  the  world's  story  by  the 
colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britato  may  be  formed  from  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Imperial  Federation  Leajjuc,  now  transformed  into 
the  British  Fmpirc  League.  Our  colonial  dominions,  then,  an 
five  times  as  large  as  was  tlie  empire  of  Darius  the  (irest;  theysie 
four  times  larger  than  that  of  ancient  Kome ;  they  cxoi'e«l  by  an 
eighth  in  size  the  empire  of  Kussia  ;  they  contain  2.^)  million* 
more  people  than  the  Russian  empire.  They  are  sixteen  time*.! 
as  great  as  that  of  France  ;  they  are  fortv  limes  as  kt^M  as  that 
of  Germany.  The  possessions  of  the  United  Slates,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  arc  not  traversed  till  after  seventeen 
days'  continunus  railway  journeying,  Y'ct  these  only  amount 
in  *ixe  to  one-third  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 

As  Greater  Britain  comprises  every  variirly  of  race  and  religion, 
of  climate  and  of  natural  produt^ts,  so  is  it  an  illustration  and 
epitome  of  all  those  diversities  of  |M>litical  constitution,  of 
social  economy,  of  legislation  and  government  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  devised,  or  centuries  of  trndition  have  matured. 
From  the  absolutism  that  controls  India  to  the  democracy  of 
South  Australia  and  Ontario,  more  forms  of  Government  thaa 
were  ever  passnl  in  review  by  Aristotle,  by  Baouo,  by  Sil 
Thomas  More,  or  by  Afachiavelli,  are  actively  illustrated  on  ihf 
•oil  over  which  our  flag  floats.  These  polities,  if  under  that 
head  all  varieties  of  control  be  included,  are  estimated  by 
the  authors  of  the  '  Colonial  List '  at  forty-lwo.  The  chief 
divisions  into  which  these  administrations  may  be  grouped  preg- 
nantly suggest  the  progressive  enlightenment  and  emancipating 
influences  of  Great  Britain  as  a  colonizing  power.  Llcren 
oolonics  possess  to-day  elective  assemblies  for  legislation 
and     full     self-government,    after    the   p«tlern    of    the    mother 

country. 
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VKMtTj,      £rca  wbprc  lline  privileges  bave  not  yet  been  con- 

adKl,  in   nil   th<-ir  const  it utional  compleieDoss,  there  are  only 

tracalonit^  without  tome  form  of  rcprcjonlation,  or  in  which 

ibe  offici«i   administrator  suina  up  in  himself  tbe  tcgislativc  as 

■«il  as  the  irxrcutivn  powrr  of  the  State,     Of  that  cnntlition  of 

abitt,  Gibndtar,  Lahunn,  St.    Hnlfna,  nn<l  the  Siiuth  African 

SctdcBMsits  of    Basutolaiid,   and   Xululand    iir«    instances.     As 

■Btda    Gibraltar,    it  ia    doubtful    whether    it    comes    entirely 

Wrthin  this  catef^ory ;  during  the  seventies,  delegates  from  the 

Bock   vitited   London,  to  cx>nfer  with    the  Colonial  Offira   oB 

iwlniil  recently  issued  Ordinances,  and  to  discuss  several  matter* 

■MiiMCtcd  with  them,  of  which  smuggling  was  one.    The  present 

fifaamniui  of  tbt^  Peninsular  and  Orirntnl  Steainibip  0>mpaiiy, 

Sir  Xbuma*  Sutherland,  as  one   intt^restetl  in,  and  practically 

fMBverwiit  with,  the  iieedsof  our  Mediterranean  fortress,  strongly 

iBpn»«ed  on  Mr.  Francis  Francia,  the  leader  of  the  deputation, 

•Dil   iipoo    his  colleagues,  the  expediency  of  some  sort  of  local 

body  which  might  at  least    be  tho  channel  for  communicating 

In    the    Governor  the  rrauiremcnts    of  the  settlement   and  the 

miblic  opinion  of  it*  unoOiciftl  and  chiefly  com  mere  iai  members. 

If  (oil   effect  has  nnl   even  yet  been  given  to   this  advice,  tho 

views  of   the  'scorpions'  on  all  municipal  and  some  Imperial 

sftiis  DOW  find  more  of  oi^ranized  expression  in  official  quarters 

than  ibey  onoe  did,  with  the  result  that  the  friction  and  tni»- 

undwiatuling  which  brought  about  the  deputation  of  1873  do 

aat  asoa  to  have  recurred. 

^Itbnugh  our  colonial  fellow-subjerts  are,  as  to  numbers, 
iliTiilnl  in  nearly  equal  proportions  l;<-twn:n  the  self-governed 
■sid  tise  Crown-ruled  countnt^  in  resjxrct  of  area,  tlie  former 
sepseaenU  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  whole  quantity.  To 
n^anl  the  mailer  arithmetically,  a  comparison  of  population 
■Utiatica  between  Great  Britain  and  Greater  Briuin,  yields 
mnha  exactly  opposite  to  those  supplied  by  a  comparison  of 
■rota.  The  colonial  population  has,  indeed,  increased  from 
m  tnilltuiu  in  1861  to  H>  millions  now.  It  remains  still  less  by 
16  milliotu  than  tlie  population  of  the  mother  country,  taking 
the  letter  at  liH  million*.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colonial 
camtala  may  teem  to  be  fewer  than  tlie  tize  of  the  towns  thcm- 
MTca  would  lead  one  to  expect ;  they  are  not  fewer  than  might 
lie  toferrcd  from  the  fact  that  the  chief  colonial  products  are  at 
pnaent  raw  materials  rather  than  manufactured  articles.  The 
■Jim  ill  I  populations  v.nry  from  Melbourne  with  close  on  half  a 
^niiwf  inhabitants,  to  ^V'ctlingtoD  (N.Z.)  with  dose  upon 
thirty-three  tbntuatul.  Indeed,  the  limit  of  thirty  thousand, 
which  Ifellioglun  passes,  is  exceeded  by  only  thirty-four  towns. 
^^  The 
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The  extreme  youth  of  the  countries  now  spoki>n  of  it  not  alw&ym 
realized  hy  Englishmen  ;  it  explain*  fully  the  com  purs  lively 
low  RumlK-rs  of  the  dwellcre  in  coloninl  towns.  For  sll  hiimfin 
purpusM,  Autlralm  i*  not  half  a  crntiitj*  oitl.  She  diil  but  brgiit 
in  1>^51.  John  Pnscur  Kitwkncrr,  one  of  the  founih-ri  of  Mt-U 
bciurn«,  wni  (till  altvn  when  the  Duke  of  Kdinbutgh,  in  18liO, 
visited  the  Antipodes.  Fawkn«r*s  colleague  in  his  work, 
Henty,  and  ili^btW  F^wlcner's  senior,  only  died  fifteen  years 
ago — in  18S2.  What  is  really  remarkable  is,  not  that  the 
capitals  of  Greater  Britain  have  fewer  inhabitants  than  those  of 
Great  Hritain,  but  that,  with  ttn  export  trade  chirflr,  if  not 
exclusively,  one  of  unmatln  malerinU,  ihnir  population  has 
increased  so  f»*t  as  aetunlly  bns  been  the  com-.  This  trade  in 
the  materials  for  manufacture  indicates  the  present  wealth  and 
contains  the  prophecy  of  the  increasing  resources  and  power  of 
Greater  Britain  beyond  the  sea.  While  what  is  called  the 
object-lesson  in  all  things  pertaining  to  Greater  Britain,  ^vei 
by  the  Royal  Commemoralion  of  last  summer,  is  still  fresh  i. 
many  minds,  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Colonies  as  thi 
adopted  homes  of  Englishmen  may  be  tested  by  somntbinfp 
more  prnctical  and  leu  fleeting  than  the  applauui  and  enthu- 
siasm which  on  the  Inemorable  June  22nd,  181*7,  welcomet), 
the  rvpresenla lives  of  colonial  power  on  their  progress  tbrougl 
the  London  streets,  from  Prime  Ministers  and  of&cera  cqib- 
manding  colonial  troops,  down  to  buglers  or  drummer-boTi 
In  1837  the  number  oi  British-born  emigrants  to  the  Colonics 
was  35,264  ;  of  these  :J9,884  went  to  North  AmericJi,  and 
5,054  to  Australasia.  During  the  past  six  decades  tltese  figures 
have  steadily  increased.  The  latest  returns  available,  which 
may  be  spoken  of  as  those  of  1897,  show  the  British  emigrants 
to  our  North  American  Colonies  to  hare  risen  to  l.i,2tt7,  those 
lo  Australasia  to  have  risen  to  10,;(54  ;  while  our  other  colonies, 
chiefly  South  Africa,  receive  i4,5il4. 

The  reign,  therefore,  has  witnessed  an  augmentation  of  nearlj^y 
50  per  cent,  of  British  additions  to  Greater  Britain  abroail«^| 
That,  of  course,  means  something  like  a  correipcmding  dimino-^^ 
Uon  in  the  yearly  totals  of  Biit!>h-b»rn  st-ttler*  in  the  lauds  of 
the  United  Stales  ;  though  on  thi*  point  the  only  comparative 
estimate   accessible    is    too    obviously  conjectural  to    admit  of 
reproduction  here.      Other  memories   may  well  have  mingled 
with  the  recognition  of  these  facts,  and  have  had  their  place 
in  explaining  the  remarkable  manifestation  of  Imperial  srnti* 
Bient  and  interest  that  will  always  be  associate)  with  the  year 
1897.     Without  anticipating  the  subject  of  Imperial  defence^ 
the  practical  unity  of  mother  country  and  Colonies  is  shown  by 

the 
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t^  fact    tb^t  the  past  sixty   rears    of  the  preient  reign  have 

■itBns«i),    with    the    exception  odIv  of  llie  narivl    station!   at 

HjUifax  »n<i    Cape  Toirn,  the   withdrawal  of  Imperial  ttoopi 

from     ilii*    Hlf-^vernin^    Colonics,     Thus    the    policy    which 

ketweeo    1837  and    184i>  was  drnounccd  as  impracticable,   or, 

ifatMid   it   be  tried,  AS  cure  In  lend  to  thi?  disinicffr«tion  of  the 

Colooial    Hropire,  hu  proved  not  onlj-  pmtible  bat  tuccessful 

aad  nfr.       In    November    1886,  during;    the    Secretaryship    of 

State  nf  tlie  late  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  and  under  the  presidency  of 

tW  present  Lord  Knutsford,  the  moat  important  event  in  th« 

reoent   hlatorj  of  the    mutual  relations  of  Great    Britain    and 

Greater    Britain    took  place.       At    a    conreronco    between    the 

M^teball    officials  and  colonial  reprrscntntivc*,  the  dctaili  of 

<fae   naval  defence  of  the  ('^Ionics  by  the  mother  country,  and 

ll»    coQtribations  of    (he  former  to  the   expenditure    for   that 

fmxpomt    were  settled,  the  most  important  decision   nrrired   at 

Isnif'  (he   iucreaae  of  the  Ausltalaiiaii  squiidrun  by  fast  cruisers 

mad  torpeJo-^iin boats.  Before  that,  the  Colonies  had  ^ivcn  proof 

«f  tbeir  capacity  to  do  lomcthin;;  more  than  repel  a  possiblo 

invasiun  ol    tbrir  own  shores.      During  both  our  earlier  and 

later  military  operations  of  the  eighties  in  Afghanistan  ;  at  the 

beginning  of  our  Egyptian  complications  in  18S2 ;  during  the 

campaigTi   that  ended  at  Tel>el-Kebir ;  during  the  subsequent 

■tn^){Ie«  with  the  Soudan  den'isbes,  the  Horse  Guards  received 

4iBier»  from  Canadian  and  Australian  volunteers  to  serve  onder 

tbe  old  fla|>.      When,  again,  in  the  sprinj;  of  18^5,  iMr.  Glad- 

■tcMie'a  11,(K)0,000/.  credit-vote,  to  be  divided  between  Egypt 

and    India,  as  well  as   the   ocrnpation   by  Russian   troops  of 

IVajdefa,  remiode<l  us  that  we  might  be  on  the  eve  of  a  struggle 

vlijcb   would  lax  the   energies  of   the  whole    Empire,   troops, 

UIt  rf}aipped  at  colonial  ex])«n*e,  were  at  onc<!  placed  at  the 

disposal  of  the  mother  country. 

S'nr  is  it  only  iheir  militant  patriotism  or  their  commercial 

oppOTtuoities    and    snccrss    that    have    inspired    the    present 

gmrraiion  of  Britons  with  an  appreciation,  at  once  proud  and 

bad.    of  those    kindred    communities   from    which   they   are 

>  -led  by  oceans,  but  no  longer  by  sitntimcnt.    All  the  earliest, 

I   little  of   the  later,  colonial  history  of  <ireat  Britain  is 

an  appeal  to  those  qualities  of  enlerjirise,  endurance,  resource- 

tslneas,    and,    notably,    moral     and    philanthropie    earnestness, 

which    are    bright    points    in    the  Anglo-Saxon  character   atid 

asoals.     Sir  George  Cornowall  Lewis  has  defined  a  colony  as 

■   body  of  permanent  settlers  from   a   distance,  expellini;  or 

«auiuiBbFTing  the  natives  among  whom  a  srttlement  is  made. 

Tlw  definition  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  no  matter  to  which 

of 
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of  modera  colonizing  peoples  it  is  applir<].     It  wai  pn>bai)Ir^ 
framrfi  to  inc«t  the  earlier    ctact  ni  Spanith    and    forluKui^Ji^ 
scttlemenU  in  South  Amrrieji,  Indin,  »nil  Oj^lnn,  ntlhcr  than 
th«  most  chnrac  I  eristic  proceiMM  hy  wtiicli  HrJtims  have  carried 
tlieir  civil  Stat«  and  social  polity  lu  the  extremt!  veT]g«  of  the 
habitable    worltl.       Nor    is    tb«    metaphor    that    Turgot    hits 
sulittitutn!  fur  definition,  miich  better,  if  tried  by  th«  standard 
of  Diilish  experience,     'Colonies,'    said  that  shrewd,  but  not 
alwaj's  wide-  or  far-seeini;  Fi«nt:hmnn,  *«rr  like  fruits,  which 
only  cling  to  the  trr*?  till  thpy  ripen,"      What  maUrity  could 
exceed  that  of  the  Greater  Britain  of  1?S97?     What    tcnacitj 
could    be  more    iry-likc  lh»n   the  continoed    adhesion    of  the 
Greater  Itritains  to  the  Smaller?     Il  is  the  moral  of  the   l«ti^^ 
Sir  J.  R.  Se«ley's  lectures  on  the  'Expansion  of  England'  MlH 
>how  that  ftll  the  great  European  wars,  wherein  this  country 
was  a  principal,  from  the  Seven    Years'  War,  to  the  duel    in 
which    Napoleon  engaged    France  with  England,  had  as  their 
object  and  prize  the  potse-ssion  of  the  N<!w  World  beyond  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific.     Vec  lie  is  at  pains  to  prove    the  origu 
of  our  Colonial   Empire   to   have   been   as   little  exclusively 
commercial  a*  its  maintenance  has  been  dominantly  military. 
Commeroe,  indeed,  alone  has  seldom  proved  sufficieul  peacefully 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  nity  Kuropean  .Stiite.     Commercial 
motives  in  themaclvcs  have    led    to  scarcely  few«r  wars  than 
religious  jealousy.     Cromwell  attacked  Spain,  not  b«caitie  the 
was  a  Cadiolic,  but  bc-cauie  she  was  commercially  a  monopo- 
lining  Power.     So,   too,  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession      i 
had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a    theological    cnisade;  they      | 
aroie  out  of  the  French  claim  to  the  reversion  of  the  Spanish      , 
monopoly  of  the  Now  World's  Iriulc,  and    the    resolve    of  the      ■ 
English  people,  rather  than  of  the  English  Government,  to^M 
refuse  that  demand.  ^^ 

One  of  the  source*  of  national  pride  in  the  colonial  Empire 
of  Great  Britain  may  be  analysed  into  a  consciousneKs  that  the      1 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  bare  achieved   success   In  a  taslc,      ' 
which   many   others  have  attempted,  but  not  accuuiplisbed  in 
the    same  degree    as    ourselves.       In    colonial    matters,    mure 
signally  even  than  in  others,  our  practical  genius  has  enahleil 
m    to    profit    by    the    mistakes   as    well    ng    by    the    successes      j 
of  our   predecessors.       Under    Henry    V'll.,  Sebastian    Cabot, 
the  Venetian  who    lived  at  Bristol,   ma«lc  his  first    voyage  to 
America  only  five  vears  after  Columbus.     During  the  sixteenth 
century   Britain    sent  out  no  less    notable   explon-rs    tbnn    De 
Prado,  Horc,  Willoughby,  Chancellor,  pioneers  of  the  North- 
East  passage  to  the  Indies,  aa  Frobisher  and  Davis  were  of  the 
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!i-\V«st.      To    the    mate    epoch    l>cli>agc<)  Corcnclish,  the 
^T-cumnavigmor  of  (he  globe,  \VaIter  Knii-igh,  ami    bia    half- 
^'olher  Humj>!ate)'  Gilbert,     Tlte  st^ientific  ■L-aiRaiubi[)  of  the 
Elizabethan  sailors  had    been   preceded  by  ibe  discuverio  of 
^ro  trained  in  the  nautical  collegca  fouDded  by  Henr^  VIII. 
X.ODg  before  Ncwfoan<)land  was  coDitituicd  an  £nf;li>b  Colony 
'Sy  the  Treaty  of  Utr«:hl  in   1713,  tbc  fi>bmc«  of  that  island 
rcrc   in    1540  the  subject  of  Farlintnentary  legislation.     The 
^ntcb,  and  )>i!fore  them  tlii;  Pnrtugurie  anil  -Sp^uiish,  were,  in 
oint   of  time,  both  alic-ad  of  u*   in   the  coliminl  race.     While 
English  ■hips  were  Ubotiously  ploughing  unknown  Indian  seal, 
Spain  aod  Portugal  possessed  colonial  empire*.     Holland  had 
trained    iiaelf  to   be  the  iininediate  successor  of  these.     The 
colonial  education  of  Europe  has  thus  boen  as  progfMnre  as  its 
political.      Each   new    Power  has  gained   by  coming  after  its 
immcdinte  pred<-cr««i>r.     Groat  Britain's  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  (Calais  in  l.V'iS,  of  Dunkiilt  in  1663  ;  for  her  separation 
from    Hanover  by  the  agency  of  Salic  law,  and  for  her  detach- 
xncnt  from  all  continental  responsibilities  except  her  Mediter- 
ranean outpost  of  Gibraltar,  has  been  to  hare  entered  upon  the 
<-o1onial    heritage  of   Portugal,  Spain,   flolland,  and    to    have 
*;nlarge<l  this  by  territories  unknown  to  any  of  these  Powers. 

Something  of  her  good  fortune  is  doubtless  due  to  the  natural 
opportunities,  grographirni  poiitinn,  ethnic  and  religious 
history  of  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  aptitudes  of  her 
people  for  work.  As  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  trained  for 
cvilonial  prowess  by  their  wars  against  the  Moors,  so  Holland 
bad  recetred  the  same  sort  of  Imperial  education  by  her 
ttniniM  with  Philip  of  Spain  to  achieve  independence  for  the 
Netberlands.  In  the  same  way  Great  Britain  was  disciplined 
liy  ber  contests  with  Louts  XIV.  and  Xnpolcon  I.  for  tbc 
linadship  of  that  empire  which  recently  sent  its  representatives 
of  sll  colours,  nationalities,  and  creeds  to  the  capital  of  the 
nuther  country.  As  military  conquerors,  the  colonial  history 
of  liie  Latin  |>euples  is  greater  than  ibiit  of  Britain.  As  traders, 
ihs Dutch  have  shown  not  less  enlerprisc  than,  and  have  secured 
instnial  results  »a  great  as,  ourselves.  In  respecl  of  adaptability 
lorerying  conditions  of  race  and  climate,  in  point  of  capacity 
Uuaimiiate  foreign  elements,  the  record  of  France  in  North 
Americi  and  in  the  West  Indies  is  not  inferior  to  our  own  ; 
while  of  the  whole  West  Imlian  archipelago,  the  island  which 
^ng  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  boasted  the  greatest 
ptowerity,  St.  Domingo,  was  socially  the  product  of  French 
wifiialiim.  The  durability  and  extent  of  our  own  colonva.^. 
re  must  no  doubt  Brat  ol'  all  bv  aacii^iedL  lo  \W  k«\V- 
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AMorled  mixture  of  which  the  raco  consist*.  So  many  elRmrntr 
blended,  la  fusion  lo  complete  bi  that  tlcicribed  in  Tcanjaon's 
lyric  welcome  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  thirty  years  ngH,  h*»e 
never  hccn  witnessed  elsewhere.  'This  (Tuclbie  of  mighty 
races  whence  was  to  ari«p  that  keen  and  tempered  steel  of 
character  which  has  made  us  wliat  we  are' — this,  tn  one  of  bis 
«ssays  on  early  Knglish  history,  is  Lord  Carnarvon's  apt  sum* 
mary  of  the  influences  which  have  helped  us  as  a  colonial 
power.  Diversity  of  race  has  been  usefully  supplemented, 
within  these  islands,  by  an  almost  equal  variety  of  climate  and 
piTKluction.  The  mountalRS  nf  N'orthern  Britain,  the  open 
South  Downs  that  arc  the  bulwarks  of  the  Susses  coast,  the 
mineral  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  pastures  of 
Somerset  or  Dorset,  the  apple  ordiards  of  Devon,  the  cherry 
proves  and  the  bop  gardens  of  Kent — of  bow  many  countries  it 
this  island  the  compendium?  Nor  has  that  religious  toteralion, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  our  history,  the  expression  of  our 
genius,  and  which  now  enables  all  communions  to  lire  peace- 
fully together  under  the  Queen,  helped  a  little  to  fit  u*  lor  ibe 
work.  Indeed,  of  all  the  causes  that  checked  France  in  her 
colonial  competition  with  Britain,  none  would  seem  lo  have 
been  more  to  her  disadvantage  than  religious  exclusiveness. 
More  serious  even  than  the  caprices  and  extravagances  of 
Louis  XIV'.  or  XV.,  and  of  their  court  favourites  clamouring 
for  colonial  appointments ;  more  disastrous  than  the  quarrels  of 
chiefs— -the  jealouiles,  for  instance,  of  Duplcix  and  Labour- 
donnais  in  the  Kast,  of  Alontcatm  and  V'audreuil  in  Canada, 
was  the  policy  that  reached  its  climas  in  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  that  inspired  the  regulations  issued  by 
Richelieu  for  French  Canada,  warning  all  Protestants  oflT 
Canadian  soil.  The  Portuguese  committed  a  great  mutftke 
when  they  discouraged  these  Protectants  from  Braxil,  It  wa« 
slight  in  comparison  to  the  blunder  of  France  in  closing 
Canada  against  all  emigrants  not  of  the  Komish  diicipline. 
The  ascendency  of  MoUand  as  a  Colonial  Power,  after  Portugal 
bad  been  ahsorbeil  by  Spain  in  ItitiO,  symbolized  the  trinmpfa, 
not  only  of  ihe  Toulon  over  the  Latin,  of  ihe  principle  of 
religious  freedom  over  religious  intolerance,  but  also  that  of  an 
enlighlencd  middle-class  over  a  bigoted  aristocracy,  which, 
clinging  to  vanishe<)  feudal  or  to  effpte  Hoarbon  trailitions,  had, 
in  ih<^  familiar  phrase,  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing. 

In  spite,  however,  uf  nil  the  national  faults,  miscarriages  and 
her  fatally  ubiquitous  interventions,  the  vitality  of  her  Colonial 
system  is  shown  by  the  fact  thai  Franoe  lo-day  in  Pondicherry, 
itcunion,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Cayenne,  Senegal,  Algeria, 
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^Stfiua  China,  uid  the  Gkboon  Kivcr,  outlasts  both  her  Latin 

nvsb  uid  eren  the  Outcli.     Grcst  Kritnin,  in  regsnl  of  size, 

ACcnpies  a.  banny  point   between   tier   larger  and    her  smaller 

Itvais  on  the  Cuatlnent.     Her  area,  though  leji*  thnn  that  of 

Fr&Doe  or  Spun,  Is  three  or  four  times  that  of  i'ortugat.     It  'u 

(•a  times  that  of  Holland.     She  h&s  thus  proved  hencif  equal 

to  tb  strain  of  Imperial  eilcnsion   to  a  degree  in  which  the 

OuUb  at  le&st  wholly  failed  to  do.  Had  the  latter,  indeed,  shown 

a  capudty  for  convening  thi;  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  into 

>v    NctberlatK]    empire,  Gieater    Britain    would    scarcely   have 

grwrn  to  its   present  dimensions.     Again,  though   Portuguese 

tuid  Dutch  have  as  traders  both  done  much  th<'  snme  work  as 

Wo  ounelves,  the  iplril  of  its  execution  has  been  fnt^l  to  the 

coowlidatiou   of  empire.     The  Dutch,  indeed,  avoidnl   some 

hlonden    of  the    Poiiu^ucm;    they    organized    none   of  those 

ntQDopoIies  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  races,  were  formed 

I^Qithe  aggrandizement  of  the  State  mthcr  than  for  its  private 

•ulijrcts.      Rut  M  the  Portuguese  lust  the  carrying  trade  of  the 

)Tiirld    bn-ause    they  thought    only  of  Lisbon,    so    the    Dutch 

'Veiitually  forfeited  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  thi-  world 

Wauie  they  thought  only  of  merchandise.     The  Netherluiders 

u  explorers  first,  as  traders  afterwards,  gave  notliing  of  that 

nSeoce  to  native  races  which  ihcir  Peninsular  predecessors  had 

tarn empiuou sly  scalicrcd  broadcast.    So  long  as  his  cash  profits 

Here  secure,   the   trading   Mynheer   meekly   pocketed   insults 

together  with  money, 

I  iVot    till    the   era   of    Hritish    culonixation    opened    in    the 

Kvcnteenth    century    dtd    there    appear   a    nation  which,    dis- 

ciplined  in  a  school  of  military  experience  like  those  who  bad 

lane  before  it,  brought  to  ibe  commerce  of  empire  the  trading 

iicnlties  of  the    Dutch,  tempered  by    a    broad  common -sense 

which  the  Hollander  had  lacked,  as  well  as  the  adaptability  to 

mm  environmentt  which  Franc<^  had  seldom  failed  to  show,  but 

vbicfa  was  now,   in    the  case  iif  Britain,  l>allaslcd    by  graver 

<lMlitiea   that   the   French    never  possessed.     There  are  other 

aipects  of  colonial  history  which  have  fascinated  the  English 

^^Mbtic  generally,  and  specially  attracted  to  tlie  subject  indi> 

^Bidual  minds  like  that  of  the  statesman  whose  privately  printed 

^^«peri  .-ire  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper.     Since  Purilao 

'inws,  the  British  [leoplc  have  been  accounted  the  most  deeply 

*nd  earnestly  religious  >n  the  world.     Long  before  Cromwell 

*nil  his  Ironsides,  there  w.-ts  probably  never  an  epoch  at  which 

character  was  undeserved  by  our  countrymen.    The  associa- 

bMwrcn  geographical  research  and  spiritual  zeal  has  always 

cliBc.     When,  ill  addition  to  these  cunuilciAlVnavt  '^'- "» 
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remrmlK-Tixl  that  all  tbe  cliief  colonial  i-rntares  of  Gmt  BrilAt 
bsive  nriginaiml  ia  individual  rather  thnn  nalionul  cfTort,  enough 
has  been  said  lu  i>xplain  tbe  iojce  of  ibe  ngipc^l  made  by  our 
ooloniei,  not  only  to  the  patriotic  pride,  but  to  the  human 
interest  of  Englishmen.  Einrciallv  is  ibis  explanation  Appli- 
ctble  to  the  former  Cotoninl  Minictcr,  wbosc  private  paper*,  in 
their  priotctt  shape,  cone  to  us  as  n  voice  from  be^'ond  the 
tomb^  rercaling,  as  nothing-  else  oould,  a  complex,  cbivalroui, 
but  subtle  and  delit^ate  character;  one,  therefore,  which,  fully 
to  be  undi^rstood,  needed  this  new  evidence  as  to  the  taste,  tfaie 
temper,  and  iho  asiocialions  of  a  man  who  has  left  his  mark 
deeply  oD  the  colonial  administration  of  tbe  pren-nt  reign. 

That  the  fonrlh  Lord  Carnarvon  had  a  strain  of  spiritual  mysti- 
mm  in  his  temper  is  known  to  all  those  who  were  3cr|naiote(l 
with  him  in  private  life.  It  was  thisquality  which  cauuil  him 
tobcsoentirclyabiiorbedinnremnrkAblelKwIv,  'John  Ini^lesant,' 
that  appeared  at  a  pailiculatly  busy  moment  of  hi*  career,  and 
that,  once  taken  up,  was  not  laid  down  till  the  n^nder  had  followed 
the  hero  from  the  seclusion  of  Little  (iiJiling,  through  the 
spiritual  and  ceremonial  experiences  at  Florvnnr,  which  have 
nbaasted  tbe  interest  of  many  sincere  admirers  of  the  anchor 
who,  from  personal  idiosyncrasies,  were  less  in  sympathy  than 
Lord  Carnarvon  with  ihesc  portions  of  the  work.  A*  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  understand  the  altraclion  that  firealer 
Brilain  had  for  Lord  Carnarvon  withont  some  recollections  of 
llie  as|>eets  in  which  intelligent  patriots  sro  ttie  (p^at  work  of 
England  beyond  seas:  so  neither  the  public  work  of  the  man 
now  spoken  of,  nor  the  Spirit  in  which  it  was  apprnacbrc).  can 
be  understood  without  tome  words  on  the  private  influrncrs 
and  associations  of  hts  ejtrljer  years,  as  well  as  of  ihe  intelln-tua) 
force*,  embodied  in  some  remarkable  men,  which  moulded  his 
vontb  atid  manhood.  Like  their  relatives,  the  Aclaods,  the 
Herberts  of  I'iiton  in  West  Somerset,  and  of  Iligbclere  in 
Hampshire,  \\m\  in  earlier  days  been  of  the  Whig  c^mnexion. 
The  third  l^ord  Carnarvon,  a  typical  country  genilcmnn  of  tba 
belter  sort,  sometimes  veiled  his  great  mental  gifts,  dra'p  cullt- 
rallon,  and  fa«lidiouB  tastes  by  a  manner  so  unafTeetrd,  evnn  to 
blufTness,  as  locally  to  have  earned  lor  him  the  title  of  'the 
Squire.'  Apart  from  literary  tastes,  persons)  ax  well  as  inherited 
and  traditional,  a  keen  interest  iu  the  pleasures  and  in  lite 
business  of  a  country  landlord,  the  fourth  Lord  Carnarvon  bore 
not  less  reiemblanec  to  his  father  in  social  demeanour  than 
in  pers<mal  appearance.  As  Lonl  Porebester,  the  youn^  man 
found  in  bis  uncle,  Mr.  Edward  llrrliert,  member  for 
Callingtoo,  an  Eton  and  Oxford  scholar  of  the  most  finished 
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kind,iDoifa«r  train«r  of  tug  youth,  who  left  nothing  andone  to 
Krjwdikie  ibe  Herbert  trMlition,  as  on  its  maral  title  It  wu 
iIWnt«d  by  the  poetic  nnd  sninlly  lector  of  Be  inert  on,  or  in 
ill  (ccaUr  aspects  bj-  (Jporgc  Hrrticrt's  brother,  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cbcrbarjr,  who  may  Ixi  inid  tn  Imvr  prrsoniKod  tiie  ideal  of 
yibu  our  nncntors  called  '  tho  coinplot^r  man  ; '  eqaally  at  home 
laibe  council'TOOin  and  the  field,  in  the  fencing-jiard  and  ihtt 
forma,  la  Parliament  and  ut  the  0(>vert-*id«. 

Tbe  expectation  that  the  third  Lord  Caroarron  would  have  a 
pl«9  in  Lord  Grej-'s  Reform   Cabinet,  was  not  fulfillrd,  and 
tbe  gmilled   nobleman,  following    the   example    already  made 
clawcal  by  the  Portland  Whigs  of  nn  earlier  K^neration,  hence- 
forth received  the  Tory  Whip*.     The  only  enoct  of  his  portiKl 
^tthdrawal  fmm  active  poliiirs  was  to  girc  him  more  leirarc 
tin  laperintending  the  eilucation  uf  his  son.     Nearly  Bre-and- 
ihirty  yean  afterwards,  a  survivor  of  the  (irey  .Adminiairation, 
t^  Mr.  Stanley  of  the  thirties,  now  Lord  Derby,  headed   a 
CanservatiTe    GoTemraeni    which   came    into  power   for    the 
Mnmie  of  paMing  a  measure  more  advanced  than  tlie  Whig 
fttbiRn  Act.     Loyalty  bolb  to  family  and  to  friends  was  a  trait 
id  the  fourth  Lord  Carnarvon's  character.      His  reluctanon  to 
iare  the  Derby- Disraeli  Cabinet  of  1867  was  ^nuine,  as  his 
interest  in  his  ofTice — the  Colonics — wat  deep.     It  wnt  scarcely 
in  homan   nature   that  his  regret  should  not  be  chastened  to 
Ksigaation  by  the  memory,  that  ihi-  chief  author  of  household 
tnlTfage  had  belonged  to  the  Government  from  which  the  third 
Lord  Carnarvon  had  been  excluded ;  for,  as  was  known  before 
uj  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  papers  were  privately  printed,  the 
ituling  spirit  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  was  not  Mr.  Disraeli, 
bit  Lord  Derby.     As  was  shown  in  the  *  Quarleily  Review' 
fur  October  181^^,  household  Irsnchisc  had  b«en  for  more  than 
t  ^aaner  of  o  century   in   the  air,  and  n   frequent   subject  of 
cnvenatioa    in    Conservative    circles,    before    it  was   actually 
adopted  by  the  Derby- Disraeli  Cabinet.     Althtnigh,  in  '  Endy- 
■ioi^'  Disraeli    is  supposed   to   have  given  a  satirical  sketch 
*(  Lord  Carnarvon,  there  was  never  any  friction  in   the  per- 
Noa]  ov  xotnal  relations  of  the  two  men.     They  visilml  car'' 
■Khet  at  their  country  houses  ;  took  the  same  sort  of  iolen-sl  in, 
nd  fteqoeutly  corresponded  on,  subjects  arising  oat  of  a  country 
!iie ;  found  the  same  kind  of  attmclion  in,  and  held  much  the 
•»«w  views  on,  many  literary  subjects  of  past  or  present  interest. 
B«*t«n    tbe    fourteenth   Lonl    Derby    and     the    fourth     LonI 
Cimarron  th"  relations  were  very  diOerent.     Bcvond  a  belief 
Wdaisical  cducntiun,   and   a   kuowle^lgu  t'  Ia1.'\>\ 

^jjjis,  the  sporliu^  Karl  of  Kaoirslc"  'VV^* 
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neu  was   lu  liave  '  (lislie<l    the  Wbigs.'   Uail  probably  nothliM 
in  common    wilh  the  (trave  and   gcnlle  iiudcnl  of  Ilig:Lc-lerM| 
To  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1807,  certainly  Lord  Camftrvon'a,  probably 
Lord    Cranborne'a,  resignation   did    not    come    m    n    larpriw. 
When  as  yd  the  Reform  Bill  cxistnl  only  in  petfo,  rcferTing  to 
certain  rumours  a*  to  iu  scope,  Lord  {'amnrron  let  it  he.  knowa 
that,   if  tlic  mvasuH!  provi-d  on«  of  liouiehold  francbite  pure 
and  simple,  be  should  tbink  it  rigbt  to  be  no  party  to  i(.     Lord 
Derby's  remark  on  this  decision   was  characteristic  and  retro- 
spective :  *  \Ve  got  on   very  well  without   the    fath«r  in  '32  ; 
really  think  wecan  mana^fc  without  the  son  in  '67.' 

Lord  Carnarvon's   public  life  may  almost  hf.   said  to  hav 
begitin    before    tits    school-dnys    were    over,    or    the    two   grcat^ 
jnBuences    which    moulded    his    intellect    and    character,   and 
wbich   presently    will   be  examined,  bad  yet  made  themselves 
felt  with  him.     Before  be  went  to  ICton  be  bad,  in  his  mother's 
London  drawioje-room,    delit-ered    an  address  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.     At 
school,  where  his  tutors  were  successively  Mr.  Kent  and  Mr. 
Scott,  he  made  the  same  kind  of  mark  tbat  many  boys  who 
afterwards    became  well-known    men  Imd  done;    be    won    the 
English  »say  ;  lie  shone  steadily,  rather  than  brilliantly,  in  tbij 
school  dcbiktin^  society. 

It  was  not  till,  as  au  Oxford  undergrraduale,  readinfc  for  tbi 
6nal  schools,  he  became  the  private  pupil  of  Mansel,  the  futurfrl 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  then  fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  John's,  that  the 
Lord  Porcheitcr  of  those  days  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  master-mind,  his  obligations  to  which  he  never  foreot,  and 
has  described  in  these  papers.  On  this  point  the  future  Colonial 
Minister  may  be  allowed  to  recont  his  experiences  in  his  owd 
words:—  fl 

'  In  ono  of  tboeo  pietnresqao  and  old-world  coUogos,  in  rooms*' 
which  on  oa«  side  lookod  u|K>n  Iho  collogiato  qnadranglo,  witL  ila 
sober  and  meditative  architcctnrtt,  and  on  the  oltior  cutglit  the  play 
of  light  and  afaada  cast  bj  tr«os  alaio«t  as  Teoonble  as  the  gud«n 
graiw,  in  ono  of  thorn  roofus  whom  waUs  worn  built  op  to  Uto  ooiling 
vrtth  books,  which,  nsrortbolass,  ovorflowod  on  tbo  floor,  and  wen 
piled  in  msMos  of  diKi>rdcrIy  order  upon  elmint  and  tables.*  ^m 

Such   is  the  frame  wherein  un   interesting  and  iaithful  pictur^fl 
of  the  future  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  is  set.     As  a  teacher,  Mansel, 
with  his  '  transparently  lucid,  acearate  instruction,'  helped  bis 
pupil  to  win   a   first-ctass   in   the  final  classical  schools.      In 

*  Themt  RMHna  am  ihoH  la  wbicb  Cbnrin  I.  ttAjml  doitng  tba  war.  Tbnj 
eommand  a  vUw  of  ihn  mllcgc  ganloti :  nU  nlio  Icaov  theia  will  fMOgabo  IM 
sppnaltOuaM  of  Lonl  Caniflrroii'i  o|^thct>. 
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printc  life  Maosel  deligbled  tbe  common  roonit  of  hii  Uni* 
maty  by  the  application  of  tbe  tesources  of  &  prodigious 
■BODOiy  and  kcon  iaiellect  to  the  genial  intercouTse  of  society. 
An  idminng  pupil  ot  this  notable  msn,  Lord  Otmarvon  did  not 
ftil  lo  mark  certain  qunlitics  inherent  in  hit  girntnest,  which 
■bote  who  met  him  did  not  nlwaTSunderttand.  Mantcl'i  mind, 
Iboagh  on«  of  tbe  highest  onlcr  (h«  wai  admitted  \>y  Jowett  to 
he  the  gTtateil  muflc.r  of  rhetoric  whom  Victorian  Oxford  bas 
kno«n),  required  careful  study,  as  m  a  later  date  Canon  Liddon 
■euiirked,  before  it  could  be  properly  approcJatcd.  Manael'i 
K  memory  nas  powerful,  ll  was  not,  like  Macaulay'a,  always 
■  ami  ■otomaticBlly  at  ils  pussessor's  command.  It  had  to  be 
r     W  in  motion  by  a  process  nbich  sometimes  required  several 

k*iroRs. 

^H  Hri>en  be  comes  to  political  contemporaries  or  friends,  Lord 
^pC^rnarvon  expresses  himself  with  more  reserve  than  in  bis  Ufe- 
^plikc  reminiscences  of  bis  old  tutor,  who  was  so  long  the  leader 
of  Oxford  Conservatism;  who  enabled  other  pupils  than  Lord 
Carnarvon  to  find  an  intellectual  basis  for  their  political  faith, 
ind  whoso  cdncating  authority  lives  to  this  day,  not  only  in  his 
«wn  University,  but  amon^  the  men  whom  be  trained  for  public 
tile  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Empire — Members  of  Parliament,  Cabinet 
Mioitters,  judges,  civil  servants  at  borne,  servants  of  the  Crown, 
tivilian  or  military,  from  Jamaica  to  Uengal.  If  ever  a  man 
could  be  known  from  bis  companions,  the  most  distinctive 
ijualities  of  Lord  Carnarvon  are  shown  forth  in  his  sketches  of 
i)unc  pablic  personages  who  were  chiefly  congenial  lo  his 
temper  and  his  convictions.  Among  these,  neither  Lord  I><:rby 
wr  Mr,  Disraeli  has  a  place.  But  if  the  foremost  of  those  with 
vbom  be  was  thrown  are  perhaps  deliberat^tly  ignored  here, 
stfaers  scarcely  less  noteworthy  are  sketched  to  the  life.  Among 
tbe  still  rememlM:re<]  public  men  of  goiid  abilities  and  un- 
Uomisbed  character,  his  impressions  of  whom  Lord  Carnarron 
bu  bequeathed  lo  his  friends,  none  is  more  represenUtivc  of  a 
Ueadily  diminishing  class  or  of  greater  interest  than  the  picture 
«( Sir  William  Ileathcoie,  so  long  Mr.  Glwlitonc's  Conservative 
rolleagae  in  the  representation  of  Oxford.  Of  Heathcote, 
Dtiraeli  declared  it  to  be  impossible,  so  long  as  such  men 
twine*!,  for  n  country  party  to  lack  a  natural  leader.  Al 
Oiford  the  pupil  of  Keble,  afierwartis  the  patron  uf  the  living 
>>*hich  Keble  wrote  hit  'Christian  Year,  carefnlly  trained  in 
■II  tbe  learning  that  the  Oxford  of  bis  day  could  give.  Heath - 
f«  was  one  of  the  group  of  undeigraduatcs  to  be  made 
iIlMttious  in  later  years  by  the  names  of  Derby,  Shaftesbury-^ 
W^^,  Harrowby,  Pusey,  Deaisoit,  MorjietU,  Gtey. 
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*  To  *  r«innrknblfl  cleunMB  and  vieoor  of  intellect  be  sJded  a  itktr- 
HMH  t)f  minil,  a  [wtrnMBiTCiiew  Uid  COdrlesy  of  nunncr.  vttb  an 
infloxJblu  uptfgiitiicMi  of  yuapoK,  whiob  won  to  bim  friend  and 
atnufpr  atike.  AlMolutetjr  aboro  the  liltienoM  of  ordinarj  life,  bo 
attributed  ti)  iofcrior  uicui  far  jiur«r  and  mori^  unsolfisl)  objec-tH  dmi 
tliOM  whii-h  roallv  luuwil  tbeni.  "  Visit  eoim  tanqtiam  in  PlatoBia 
.l>oUtoLft,  son  laui|uau  iu  Bomuli  fnoe." ' 


Nor  will  (bo»e  wbo,  like  Lord  Carnarvon,  can  recall 
SUtcIj  and  polished  commoner,  demur  to  the  dctcription  of 
him  as  tho  bighnt  product  of  a  cIam  and  school  of  thon^t, 
■lestincd  pcrhapt  to  he  unknown  in  the  next  generation. 

'The  old  Uuivejtsitj  culture,  the  fostidious  taste,  tbe  onion 
poUtioal  life  with  oonntry  associationB, — bound  up  as  iLej  were 
this  caae  hj  a  rare  inteUigc-ucu  and  a  moderation  of  luiud  wbi' 
trimmed  with  an  almost  jodicaal  impartiality  the  balance  of  thoug: 
an  all  mattera  BabfoitUd  to  him.' 

The  de*cri[>tion  of  a  friend  of  later  da^  Lord  Mdrslcigb, 
is  equally  true  to  life.  To  Sir  Stafford  Northeoli--  signally 
might  be  ascribed  the  virtue  of  bis  historic  predecessor,  Loid 
North,  that  of  being  irreconcilable  to  do  man.  liia  serenity'  of 
disposition  was  s«l(iom  raiHed  by  cootroversy,  and  always  proof 
against  tbr  vrnom  of  vulgar  politics.  In  tho  bitternt  ctiais  of 
the  bittrrrst  political  xtnigglr  of  recent  years,  Northcottt  saad 
to  Lord  C'nTn:irv»n  :  '  1  never  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  kindly  feeling  in  Gladstone  ; '  yet  at  this  momeul  there 
was  no  one  who  had  fornml  n  severer  opinion  or  wlio  pronouiii-'ed 
a  graver  censure  uptn  bis  great  opponent.  Such  was  Sir  Stafford's 
freedom  from  the  embittering  influences  of  public  life  that  an 
opponent,  reviewing  a  long  acquaintance  with  him,  could  only 
recall  a  prrsrKial  diliermcr  of  opinion  with  him  in  an  argument 
over  a  disputed  puugc  of  Chaucer.  The  stntcsman  who  died 
Lionl  Iddrrtleigh  t»i>  often  won-  .1  jailnl  look  ;  y<^  though  he 
had  dedicated  himself  to  hard  work,  he  relnined  lo  the  end 
his  mental  freshness,  always  ready  (o  cheer  his  friends  with  his 
gonial  intercourse,  as  well  as  to  aid  them  with  his  wise  counsel. 

Lord  Carnarvon  is  known  to  have  enjoyed,  more  unifonnly 
than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  the  unclouded  favour  of  the 
Court,  and  during,  as  well  as  after,  the  time  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  to  have  seen  much  of  the  inner  life  of  the  paUce. 
I-lis  impressions  of  the  character  which  did  much  town: 
■making  Court  and  country  what  we  know  tliem  to  be  to-d 
Jiavo,  therefore,  a  special  interest  and  opportuneness  now: — 

''  'Tho  public  opinion,  in  the  fall  light  of  which  th<i  I'rince  lived, 
was  amply  dispoftcd  to  be  cenMrions,  had  then  been  any  roavomaU*, 
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«  mn  slansiMe,  ocotmioa  for  it.  But  ilniioc  Toiy  ouorly  a  quarter 
li  t  oentniy  not  tim  aligUUst  djscradit  rested  far  m  niaglo  nuiavnt 
ipm  the  polUbed  aor&vc  of  Uutt  lugb  repuUlion.' 

^Vhilc  tbp  inwll«ct  of  tUe  Prince  lias  already  ttoml  the  test  of 
ttnr,  his  character  imprrsscd  Lord  Caraarvon,  not  ao  mnch  by 
U)«  aac  rxriocivcly  inicllc«tunl,  or  any  on«  ezclusiTcIy  moral 
<]inlity,  as  liy  thr  nomhinntion  of  vitalities  which  this  cnnntry 
ttMM  alway*  wi  highly  prizcil,  itint  cxpntKsRd  in  tho  siaglr  word 
-'^aAfm^at,  Of  the  inllui-nci-x,  ilomeslii:  or  iiitcllcclual,  social 
^  pBUtical,  which  ^ave  ciih>ur  and  dirutrtioii  to  the  jiersonal 
oadowmeDts  aim!  political  course  of  the  must  conscientious  and 
viUsty  popular  Colonial  Spcretary  of  our  day,  what  has  been 
■Inadysaic)  will,  in  their  mora  ffenwal  aspect,  give  a  faithful 
Mrtiim.  The  lorcrs  that  particularly  afTedcd  his  public  carr«r, 
as  well  as  thr  (-ndurin;;  results  of  that  career  itMlf,  may  now 
br  eaainincd  mnrr  in  drtail, 

la  1H5^  wicluiut  any  prcparnlnrv  disi^ipline  in  the  House 
(Joinmons — 'in  his  f;ase  a  real  loss — Lunl  Carnarvon  had 
vely  be;^UQ  oRicial  life;  at  the  same  time  there  com- 
■leneed  his  connexion  with  the  department  with  which  his 
it  will  lon^  he  associated.  In  the  second  Derby  Gorcm- 
the  earliest  Secrstary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonics  had  hntn 
the  aon  of  thr  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Stanley  of  our  dny.  He 
was  siicoM!ct(-d  by  ihv  distinguished  man  of  letters  and  accnm- 
pliabed  sp«Mkcr,  who  on  the  prcsKUt  occasion  may  be  sp'>kcn 
ttl  as  the  literary  founder  of  the  colonial  cult  in  the  mother 
ooautij.  i>ir  Kdnrunl  llulwrr  Lytlon,  the  head  of  the  Cultmial 
Office  when,  a*  Undei^^iectetary,  Lord  Carnarvon  first  entered 
ii.  had  ioOR  been  the  jirivate  friend  of  the  Herbert  family. 
tPhai,  as  an  inlcllecluat  inflneuce,  at  Oiford,  Mansel  had 
beva  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  that  Bulwer  Lytton  was  to  him 
during  tlie  rartifrr  part  of  his  public  course.  Those  who  to> 
darknnw'hitn  frntn  n  hnlf-cfTnced  memory  of  his  books  can 
mmtCL-iv  rvnlize  ttu;  asi^mlency  in  the  inteUectunl  and  political 
liJe  of  London  enjoye<I  by  fiulwer  at  his  prime.  No 
mccouat  of  him  is  given  in  these  piipers.  Those  who  were 
with  their  writer  will  remember  Lord  Carnnrvon't 
memories  of  days  and  weeks  passed  at  Knebworth 
frllow-guest.  Ol  the  many  qualities  combinMl  in  this 
liaot  and  accomplished  man,  that  which  most  impressed 
younger  friends  was  an  untailiug  pres<■n(^e  of  mind  in 
-;  to  a  languid  manner.*     Thus,  in  a  Taunton  baU'>-T 

..- J  »iitjljioj,T.ijiiiit'aJIy  rcflooW  in  Ljilon's  nkctoli  of  Unrrrll,, 

[  <Mmci*llj  >i>  tliu  tcGSis  viia  Jupcr  LoBdoy,  «li'>  brukk*  iolo  lii*  bmao  br- 
^-,  ID  ■  Wbii  will  lio  do  trith  it  ?  ^ 
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room,  (he  Hbnwl  of  n  lady  with  whom  Bulver  wbs  wnlkinj 
through  ihc  Lancers,  iuddenlj-  caught  fire.  Stepping  a  few 
pacrs  8»i(l<',  nntl  so  quietly  as  scarcely  to  attract  nmjce,  her 
partner  removal  the  wrapper  from  her  shoulders,  extinguiibed 
ihe  sparks  with  his  hands,  and  with  his  tisual  finished  in- 
soueianee,  retunitil  the  mantle  to  its  posseis^tr,  not  being  rancli 
ibe  worse  for  the  accident.  Beneath  Dulwcr's  roof  Lord 
Carnarvon  witnessed  another  proof,  scarcely  less  dramatic,  of 
the  compoBurc  of  his  oflieiat  chief  in  disconcerting  circum- 
stances. A  young  man  liad  taken  off  the  chltniiey-piece  a  small 
rase  of  valuable  chinn,  given  to  his  host  during  his  travels  by 
tn  Asiatic  celebrity.  With  sudden  nervousness  the  vistlot^ 
lost  bold  of  the  precious  vessi-l.  It  was  actually  about  to  drop 
upon  the  bearth.  In  another  moment  it  would  b»ve  been 
shivered.  Suddenly,  Uulwer,  who  was  standing  close  by. 
Stretched  out  bis  hand,  :iitd  cauglit  the  falliiti;  ornament  withiik' 
ft  few  inches  of  the  floor.  'Fielded  by  Jove!  But  I've  SAved 
my  crockery,  which  I  would  soooer  not  have  written  '*  Money  " 
than  have  lost.' 

In  a  way,  presently  to  Iw  set  forth  more  in  <letail.  Lord 
Lyttun's  aMoetation  with  thr  department  in  which  Lonl 
Carnarvon  served  under  liim  was  of  importance  to  the  Colonies, 
less  for  what  he  did  in  his  uiticial  than  in  his  private  and 
literary  capacity.  But  the  period  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  first 
connexion,  in  1858,  with  our  colonial  empire  make*  it  con- 
renient  briefly  to  note  the  position  which  the  Colonics  had 
gmincd  in  popular  and  politicnl  esteem  at  home,  and  to  say 
something  about  th<!  men  who  have  laboured  for  their  good. 
Although  by  IJ^.'iS  several  of  our  more  important  Colonies  werp 
self- governed,  and  close  on  twenty  years  had  passed  since  the 
Canadian  troubles  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  led  to 
Lord  Durham's  mission  and  had  inspired  bis  'report,*  thai 
memorable  document  was  still  to  produce  its  full  results,  fts  well 
in  Whitehall  (u  in  the  country.  If,  however,  it  had  done 
nothing  more  than  crII  into  existence  the  Colonial  Reform 
Society  during  l^trd  John  Russell's  first  Administration,  a 
guarantee  would  have  bren  given,  that,  hereafter,  the  Durham 
document*  would  be  regarded  as  the  .Magna  Charia  of  colonial 
independence.     This  was  the  period  at  which  those  estimate*. 


*  Othcir  uiuiLi  ttiuu  timt  ot  its  titulnr  nutiioi  lind  a  tthotv  In  iFie  prepuatiOB 
<d  thi«  Statu  piiper.  Wnkrfitld.  ni  Ltrd  D'lrliam'*  primtc  wrrartaijr.  muit  bsre 
hsdeemctliiiig  i.j  mj-io  it;  Sir  Willinm  MolpawfrUi  ccttainlj  coiuridpml  it  In 
draft;  niiiny  df  iU  moit  rijDrinw  touulie*  Wfre  DOtariondy  duo  to  tbc  incidre 
pen  iif  Mr,  (.)|i»rlrj  Uutlcr.  ll  win,  thrrtlarv,  MiDGtlilBg  of  n  Party  maaitcrte 
on  colonial  utTiun. 
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4alin;t  with  Ibe  lalarin  ot'  colonial  Governon,  were  often  tbc 
mgni  for  the  ming  from  his  pUc«  on  tiic  green  leather  bencfaes 
of  •  aqiutre-built,  sturdj  Scouman  who  spok«  witb  »  stroll); 
Ingoe  »nd  luccl  words  uninivlligibic  to  all  his  hearers. 

Joarph  Hnmc  hiaiIi:  no  pncteDsion  lu  nmtory.  There  was 
natltuig  pJcIun'Mine  or  even  forcible  in  his  Inng^unge.  After 
lie  bad  enumerated  a  list  uf  figures,  hii  familiar  summing; 
up  of  what  be  called  the  'toltic'  suuetimes  raised  a  smile. 
But  bis  utterances  were  never  wanlinff  in  the  business-like 
dirvcuen  that  seldom  fails  in  the  liouse  of  Commons  to 
■ecurea  respectful  hearing  even  from  those  who  may  sympathize 
little  with  the  speaker's  views.  Hume  had  begun  life  as  an 
armjr  mrgetin  in  India,  He  retired  enrly,  owing  to  his  own 
extrrme  and  un}>upular  viewK.  Hut  his  a(;(|uaintnnce  witb 
Jerciaj  Brnlliam  and  the  elder  Mill  gained  him  first  .ilieniion 
in  tbe  Presi,  and  then  a  seat  in  Parliament  fur  Aberdeen, 
Middlesex,  Kilkenny,  and  Montrose  successively.  Nor  could 
ifae  work  that  be  did  be  considered  uncalled  for.  The  national 
leeonnta  in  his  time  bad  not  lost  their  earlier  confusion  ;  money 
WBB  voted  for  one  purpose  and  used  for  another;  nor  had  the 
COdVption  which  was  tTomtnon  Wforc  I'itt's  time  entirely  died 
out  when  Hume  first  took  hts  sent.  He  employed  at  his  own 
c2iAi;gcs  daring  several  years  a  regular  staff  of  clerks  to  audit 
mod  elucidate  live  national  liooks.  Whatever  bis  mistakes,  or 
tbe  smallness  and  meanness  of  his  views,  the  country  owes  to 
Hume  tbe  reform  in  its  national  book-keeping;.  He  had  began 
life  as  a  Conservative  ;  many  of  the  principles  lor  which  be 
ouiteoded  arc  acn^ptcd  lo-ilay  no  less  by  Conservatives  than 
by  Liberals.  Though  something  In  bis  time  of  a  Little 
Uglander,  he  was  not  more  indifferrnt  to  our  colonial  posses- 
nm*  than  many  more  moderate  men  on  both  sides.  He  ihouj^fat 
too  macb  monev  was  spent  on  the  Colonies  as  well  as  on  the 
Xsry,  which  was  then  almost  a  part  of  our  colonial  system  ; 
lua  Tiews  on  eolonial  mailers  appear  to  have  been   much  the 

ne  «s  those  of  Lord  Durham,  whose  follower  on  tbcs<;  subjects 

considered  himself  to  be,  and  whose  authority  be  perpetually 
ted  at  tbe  deliborations  of  tbc  Colonial  Reform  Siiciety. 

Other  members  of  the  Colonial  Reform  Society  were  Cobden, 
HomnaD,  Sir  William  Moleswnrth,  and,  as  a  very  young  man,  a 
hnm  Colonial  Si^cn^lary,  the  pit-sent  Lurd  Kimberley,  then  Lord 
Wodrhouie.  Many  Cunsetvattve*  grnduully  gave  their  adhesion 
to  its  principles,  and  were  enrolled  in  its  list;  such  were  Lord 
Ljttelton,  Lord  Norton,  and  Lord  Naas,  afterwards  Lord  Mayo. 
The  object  of  ibis  association  was  to  promote  tbe  grant  of  mpon- 
ttUe  government  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  to  sccnre  full  eflcct 
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tor  tbc  Durham  pn>gTAmine,  'i'bc  agrlculUinil,  and  ^renerall^ 
tlte  commercial  ami  imluttrial,  itUtreM  between  tbe  jears 
IS^iO  anil  IHJO  bad  stimuialed  iuduatrial  emifrralim  to  tbe 
other  tide  of  tbe  world,  und  impressed  a  few  Moaonufctc  niMi 
reformers  of  the  more  cnlhiuiastic  sort  with  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  Colonies  si  a  fii-M  for  ifae  uaempluvc«l  labour 
of  tho  mother  counin-.  With  tbitc  trxcrptions,  native  apprecia- 
tion of  the  opponunitics  of  the  Greater  Britain,  tht^u  graduallr 
Curming  itself,  bad  mit  much  Milvnncc<l  beyond  the  point  whiui 
it  had  reached  in  11J31,  wlit^n  a  lU^c^teatiuu  lo  give  An»iralia  a 
Member  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  IsUKhcd  donn, 
not  as  boin|:  insuflicienl,  hut  as  beinK  Utopian.  The  leading 
■pirit  of  the  Colonial  Society  was  the  man  whose  butt  «tands 
t<Mlay  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  Colonial  Office  at  ^Vhit4!- 
ball.  Wakelield  bad  in  fact  been  Secretary  Lo  Lord  Durham 
during  the  Canada  Miction  of  1838.  A  year  later  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  tbe  Uriliah  annexatiun  of  Neir 
Zealand.  A  deciide  later,  iu  18il>,  he  puhlUhed  the  letters 
which  Uid  the  fuuudaliim  uf  thtr  literutare  of  colonial  science, 
as  LylloQ  may  he  said  Iu  have  inspired  and  contributed  to  the 
Uteratoro  of  colonial  lomanoc. 

For  special  reasons,  there  was  tn  1858  so  uiefol  op]>ortunily 
for  the  sympathetic  ims«inaliofl  of  Bulncr  Lytton,  and  for  tJie 
beginning  of  tbe  patriotic  industry  of  Lord  Carnarvon.  Five 
years  previously,  Sir  William  Molrsworlh,  having  served  a 
short  official  npprcnttcrship  as  Commissioner  of  Wutks,  becanu 
Colonial  Secninry,  only  to  die  a  few  mouths  alter  he  bad 
achieved  the  object  of  his  public  ambition.  Wliile  ho  was  at 
tbe  Office  of  VVorks,  he  bad  been  iinpreased  by  the  lack  of 
Uboar  at  homo  for  Knglish  workmen  ;  in  tho  Colonies  be  saw 
Iww  that  deficiency  might  be  supplied.  Still,  lliough  iJtte 
tendency  was  towards  fresh  appreciation  in  the  mother  cuunlr^' 
of  tbe  value  of  tbe  Colonics,  enthusiasm  for  th<rm  did  not  yet 
exist;  the  popular  imagination  on  tbe  subject  was  still  to  bo 
stirred.  The  preteoce  of  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord  Caman'on  at 
the  Colonial  OfEce  followed  a  season  of  natural  dissatisfaction 
among  colonist*  with  the  Administration  of  Lord  John  KusseU'a 
SaOMuj  of  Suie  for  that  d«}uirtuient,  Uail  Grey,  who  till 
TOOtDtly  was  umoug  us.  Of  great  intellectual  power,  1m  bad  no 
sympathy  with  the  infant  and  evtremcly  sensitive  oummunuiM 
beyond  the  sen  for  which  lie  was  rnpoosihlc.  Had  he  beoa 
succeeded  by  a  miuister  of  temiicramcnt  as  frigid,  and  of  bearing 
as  aLrbilrnr>  and  autocratic  as  himscll',  the  Australia!  woula 
probably  have  been  lost  to  Britain. 

._  Tbe  new  school  of  colonial  admin  isttalton  was  tbercfoic,  la 
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>k  persons  of  Sir  Edward  Bolirer  and  Lord  Cantarrap,  insulled 
«  euctl  V  the  right  mooicnt.  *  The  Caztona '  was  pabUsbed  ia 
^m^i  beiore  AuMralJs  was  Icaowa  to  be  a  gold-field,  but  after  it 
^  teni  back  tn  tlie  mollicr  country  many  KnglislimvD  wiio 
■td  made  tbnir  fortanF*  by  farming-  Mr-  Diintcli's  <'olnni«t, 
who  '  finds  a  nujigti  and  becoux^a  Member  fur  Louiiun,'  uraa  icill 
of  tbr  future  ;  but  hia  prcdeccaaor,  who  bad  '  alieared  a  ttiouiand 
flticks,'  wai  already  >rtilrd  in  Tybornia  or  ini]cbt  bare  been  io 
lOurowa  Houfto  of  Commnna,  TbcColonialSccrvtary  of  1^9  was 
first  En^lisb  writer  who,  Ja  the  novel  poblishrd  nine  yoan 
■rlier,  had  shown  any  xen*e  of  the  movrcn  of  what,  in  hit 
licturcsquc  way,  he  called  the  land  of  the  .Souihcrn  Cross,  la 
^n^land  'The  {.'axton*'  was  pci|>uUr.  In  Australia  it  created 
enthusiasm.  .Suine  of  its  readers  there  deiectnl  in  ii  a  kind 
of  Aiulraliaa  alleg^ory.  '  Pisistralus  Caxton,'  who  retrieved 
the  fftinily  fortunes,  wrecked  by  bis  falber's  iiinoceiat  bidief  in 
the  financial  skill  of  '  uncle  Jack,'  was  a  type  of  Great  Britain 
still  ffeakenod  by  the  loss  of  her  American  settle  men  Is,  but  now 
about  to  indemnifr  hertelf  by  developing  her  new  possessions 
in  the  Pacific 

The  note  tounde<l  by  Lylton  was  not  to  die  away  under 
th«  touch  of  others.  Alieadr  the  Australian  protest  ogsinst 
making  the  new  settlements  a  home  for  convicts  had  found  as 
authoritative  echo  in  the  mother  country.  Archbishop  VVbaiely 
was  nearly  the  first  in  order  of  time,  as  io  order  of  importance, 
of  those  who  pressed  on  the  Legislature  the  discontinuance  of 
that  convict  system  which  dales  from  17S7,  aiwl  was  not 
^  entirely  abolished  till  1867.  Transportation  was  iwt  a  Urilish 
■  anvention,  nor  in  its  day  luid  it  always  necessarily  been  miacfate- 
^  voss.  Late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  French  Government  gave 
Carticr  prisoners  to  colonize  America,  just  before  the  KngUsh 
Government  b^d  pUci-d  like  human  material  at  the  disposal  of 
our  own  Frobiaher,  Iliipantutn  hail  been  settled  by  Columbus 
io  the  same  way  with  Jewish  prisoners  of  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion ;  at  the  close  of  Murlboruujih's  wars,  (ieneral  Oglethorpe  bad 
peopled  Georgia  with  prisoners  for  debt.  At  this  very  moment, 
the  Paulistas,  the  ablest  inhabitants  of  Portuguese  Brazil,  are 
the  descendants  of  men  who  were  once  in  tbe  custody  of  the 
Stale.  A  year  or  two  before  tbe  Queen's  accession,  Darwin, 
visiting  Tasmania,  had  examined  tbe  working  of  the  convict 
system,  and  luu)  found  it  to  be  so  far  s.itisfaclory  as  at  least  to 
lam  unproductive  gaoUbirds  into  industiious  and  wull-heluved, 
ihoogb  not  morally  regenerated,  workmen.  To  a  novelist, 
_  4iowever,  and  not  to  an  archbishop,  belongs  tlie  credit  oi  ensuring 
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■accns  to  the  movement  for  discontinuing  the  connexion 
between  c»I»ni<^  nnil  (rriminnli.  Charlei  Kexde,  ever  quick  tt> 
profit  !>}-  a  hint,  hml  leen  his  vr»v  more  full^  to  work  the 
coloni&l  vein  tUnt  in  (he  lait  patt  of  *  The  Caxioni  ' 
Linton  had  joH  tapped.  Id  1867,  his  'Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend  '  was  brought  out  as  a  play  at  the  Princess's  Theatre. 
But  the  book  had  done  its  work  ;  (he  criminal  scenes,  when 
reproduced  on  the  stage  were  felt  to  be  a  mitchierous  annchro- 
oittn  ;  Australian  residents  in  London  proteited  privately  la 
th«  manager  of  thr  theatre;  tlie  'Tiroes'  opi-ned  its  columna 
to  Other  appeals  of  the  same  kind  ;  the  mmic  weekly  press 
lent  its  valuable  aid  in  the  same  direclion  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
drama  from  representalioo  marks  the  distance  in  popular  feeling 
travelled  tincv  the  novel  had  been  written,  and  marks  also  the 
earliest  instance,  perhaps,  of  the  soUdaritv  of  public  feeling  in 
the  Ctdonies  and  at  home.  Thus  Charles  Krade's  pen  deserves 
to  he  remeintirrr^l  as,  after  Ljttun's  rxampli-,  having  done  for  , 
ibe  Australia*  much  the  same  work  thai,  in  'Oliver  Tn-Ist,*' 
Dickens  hud  |>erf»nni-d  for  the  new  Poor  Law,  or  thai,  in  his 
powerful  essays  on  '  (fining  to  See  a  Man  Hanged,'  Tbackerajt 
had  done  towards  the  abolition  of  public  eiecniioDs. 

Since  then,  bj  a  regular  interchange  of  visitors  like! 
that  which  in  London  reached  its  climax  on  Qacen  Victoria's  . 
fete-day,  thn  colonial  capitals  and  that  of  the  mother  euuntrv 
have  become  snciallv  almost  as  closely  united  as  New  Vork  and 
London.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  'Problems  of  dealer 
Britain,'  jn  its  latest  edition,  summarises  the  best  opinions  on 
the  most  perplexed  international  questions  of  (he  day,  waa 
among  the  first  to  include  the  antipodes  in  the  educated 
Englishman's  *^rand  tour,'  following  the  example  which  ba<) 
been  set  by  iVincc  Alt'red  in  ISUO.  Lords  D.moughmore  and 
Dunraven,  on  the  opposite  side  in  politics,  did  the  same  thing. 
Since  then,  colonial  oarsmen  on  the  Thames  hare  become 
almost  as  familiar  as  those  of  British  birth  to  the  London 
public ;  (be  first  victory  won  by  Tricketl,  the  Australian  •caller, 
over  the  Englishman,  Sadler,  has  been  followed  by  inter- 
colonial contests  on  molropolilan  waters,  of  which  the  latest 
was  that  between  Slanbury  and  Gaudaur  in  the  September  of 
lii^t).  At  the  same  time,  too,  thrr«  have  been  inlrrchaoges  of 
cricket  elevens  lietween  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
mother  country.  In  lh(>0  tlie  French  horse 'Gladiateur'  car^ 
ried  off  all  the  prizes  of  the  Knglish  turf.  An  Australiao  rota 
of  letters  and  politician,  witnessing  these  victories,  remarked 
that,  if  th«  fonr-footed  invader  had  come  from  Melbourne,  ami 
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I  cbvered  as  londl/  ts  the  Frrnch,  hia  MIow-citi)!en>  would 
talk  nguin  of  scoubiUtica  wounded  hy  imaginary  neglect 
ti  the  niothrr  oountrj. 

The  scniihililirs  of  our  colonial  birlbien,  I.nrd  Camarroa, 
when  he  became  Secrelary  of  Slate  for  the  (^ilontn  in  1867, 
■aed  all  bts  oppiiriunitiea,  social,  persona),  and  olTit-ial,  to 
OHKiUAte.  Ixiid  Ciiroarron's  travelj,  logelher  witli  tli<-  present 
Lord  llarrowby,  after  be  bad  taken  hii  degree,  bad  not  included 
anjef  those  lands  which  later  be  was  to  administer.  Somefamilr 
conneation  witb  tb«  Colonics  he  did,  however,  possess.  On  bis 
Bwthrr's  side  hr  was  dcrscended  frnm  ibn  Keckfords  and  Longs. 
One  at  least  nf  tliuse  families  bad  been  interrsti^l  in  the  West 
ladte*  for  generatiuns.  iSereial  of  its  members  am  buried  in 
Janiuca.  The  true  explanation,  however,  of  tlie  new  ('4>ionial 
Secretary's  zeal  for  the  Colonies  is  perhaps  tbat  be  bad 
im^riied  from  bis  father  a  hatred  of  neglect  or  iodiSerence 
towards  bis  fellow-crealurca,  under  whatever  sky,  and  thai 
daring  some  time  put  the  conviction  nmcin!::  men  of  all 
MTtina  bad  been  grnwing,  that  the  new  cMinmunitics  of  Britona 
neyonil  sea  deserved  mmr  attentiiin  from  tbe  ruling  cliiues  in 
E^and  than  they  tiad  received,  flia  immediate  predecessor 
in  Downing  Street,  Lord  Kimberley,  bad  already  performed 
social  serrice  of  tbe  sort  which  Lord  Carnarvon  was  to  carry 
■till  foTtlier.  Tbe  evolution  of  these  ofhcials  to  their  rxliting 
place  of  dignity  and  importance  if  be^un  under  Lord  Kimberley, 
waa  scduloDsly  promoted  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  They  received 
smder  him  the  right  of  access  to  the  Se<:xetary  of  Stale  when- 
ever their  bosini-«s  required  it.  From  being,  as  they  originnily 
were,  employeil  only  for  the  transmission  of  railway  ]>lant  and 
other  matcriial  beyond  seas,  they  are  now,  as  under  Lord  Carnar- 
von they  began  to  be,  channels  of  communication  between  their 
retpective  Prime  Ministers  nnd  the  Home  Government.  Tbey 
bare  thus  acquired  somerliing  of  the  social  importance  which 
fatloiigs  to  ambassulnrs  from  a  foreign  Sintc ;  they  am  chief 
[I Ti ■  HTgn  in  tbat  gniwing  colonial  element  which  to^ay,  as  a 
permanent  feature  in  our  social  polity,  rivals  our  American 
gneaU. 

Tbe  model  on  which  Lord  Carnarvon  shaped  himself  was,  as 
the  extracts  from  bts  papers  have  shown,  that  of  the  Ilcatb- 
ootes,  the  Lotbians,  and  other  finishetl  sperimens  of  chivnlroua 
breeding  and  oi  academic  culture.  Whether  in  bis  individual 
doing*  or  in  the  society  he  cultivated,  no  man  gave  greater 
beed  to  llir  precepts  of  his  friend,  who  was  often  bis  guest,  the 
labr  Matthew  Arnold,  in  praise  of  'sweetness  and  tight.'  Few 
culooitts  of  high  merit  of  any  sort  visited  KurojM:  without 
L  invitations 
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inriiBtions  to  lh«  Lomlon  or  cmmtry  house  of  tbr  SecreUry  of 
Suio.  Here  tbcv  w«re  uirc  Ut  meet  all  thni  vras  then  most 
n^piYsenUtivc  of  ('nlij(;lilcnttJ  nnd  tolenuit  patriotiEin.  In  that 
intcrcourtc  pnrlv  politics  did  not  txist.  ImjM-rinl  »crricc  was 
the  one  quolificution  mi>«t  esteemed.  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
Fnw  Trader  or  Protectionist,  soldiers  or  civilians,  all  were  equallj 
welcome  guests  in  Bruton  Street  or  at  [lixhclere.  Mere  the 
colonial  visitor,  after  he  had  heard  in  the  flesh  a  Tennyson  or 
a  Itron-ning  saj  n  few  Tigorous  words  on  *  the  Parliament  of 
mun,  the  fHrraliim  of  the  world,'  might  listen  to  plans  of 
Imperial  iinitr  mori.-  pincticnl,  cxpoundnl  with  the  professional 
knowledge  of  a  Dnnlel  Lysons,  of  a  Lintoro  Simmons,  or  ^ 
Henry  Norman.  fl 

In  his 'Problems  of  Greater  Britain,' Sir  Charles  Diikc  \u3f 
drawn  a  living  portrait  of  the  colonial  statesman  who,  a  few 
years  nfia,  sperially   imprrssed  his  personality  on    the  populsr 
mind  in  the  mother  country.     The  facial  resemblance  burne  by 
the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonnhl,  of  Canadft,  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  was  pointed  out  in  that  book.     The  writer  first  saw  the 
Canadian  statesman  at  midnight,  at  the  Huston  railway  elation, 
whore  one  does  nut  usually  expect  to  see  a   Privy  Councillor's 
uniform.     But  for  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles  hiul  shortly  before 
left   Lord  Benconsficld  in  his  tick-room  in  Cuneon  Strw^t,  the 
apjMriliun  might  have  been  taken  for  the  wraith  of  the  Kngtisb 
statesman.     For  the  personal  contrast  of  manner  between  Man- 
donald's  expnnsivcncss  and  Ditrncli's  sphinx-like  reserve  was 
not  supcHicinlly  or  immediately  noticeable.    It  has  been  reserved 
for  I8S7  to  familiarize  the  London  crowd  with  the  presence  of 
another    notable    Canadian    Minister,  Sir  Wilfrid    Laurier,  as 
thorougtdy  as  with   tiis  predecessor,  Macdimnlil,  'the  old  to- 
morrow," so  called    from    his  way  of  putting  off  disagreeable 
mntters.     Through  her  agents,  Canada,  even   before  Sir  John 
MatxioDald'a  visit,  had  become  personally  known  to  the  P^nglish 

Sublic.  The  first  of  these  was  the  writer  of  'Ginx's  Baby,' 
tr.  Kdwntd  Jenkins.  His  siiKcesaors  were  Sir  Alexander  Odt, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scotch  novelist,  nnd  Sir  Charles  Tupjier. 
Nor  were  the  represenialives  of  other  portions  of  the  Greater 
Britain  abroad  less  distinguisbcd,  or  less  pleasantly  known  in 
the  smaller  Britain  at  home.  Sir  George  Verdon,  in  1870,  was 
the  first  of  a  line  of  Colonial  Agents  to  represent  \''ictOTia  in 
London.  Among  his  best  known  colleagues  were  Sir  Charles 
Cowper  and  Kir.  VV.  B.  Forstcr,  who,  before  he  became  h 
Cabinet  Minister,  acted  for  New  South  Wales,  as  to-<lay  Si^ 
Robert  Hrrhert,  of  a<:ademic  and  literary,  not  less  than  official, 
&m<f,  rrprt'sents  Tasmania. 
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Lonl  CsroarvoD  was  the  e*rlie*l  Colnnial  Oectelnj 
•ho  Di«l  all  Ilia  ■>p[w>rluDitiM  to  improu  upon  hit  countrvmpn, 
BniUh  or  Colonial,  that  whorcrrr  their  lot  wa«  cait  tlioy  were 
■at  mU  citizens  of  the  <uiine  Rmpirr,  hut  mrmhers  of  the  same 
famiW;  both  daring  hi*  rarlirr  ttn<I  latir  terms  of  office  he 
li^ilind  his  tulministration  l>j  a<:hiereinents,  the  full  viklne  of 
vhirh  bis  been  rcalixeil  onlj  since  his  death.  The  possibility, 
in  lUIS,  of  trnr  with  Russia  was  the  iioinediatc  occasion  for 
connderin^  the  whole  question  of  Imperial  defence,  which  had 
bna  ignored  by  the  Colonial  Miliiarv  Gipendilure  Commisiton 
of  18^9,  The  evidence  which  the  '71f  Commiuion  collected 
woald  aot  have  been  forthcoming  «n  fully  or  easily  but  for 
the  better  relations  sccnrcd  by  Lord  Camnrron's  courtesy  and 
•»«  between  the  <>1<I  home  and  the  new  sctlleiDcnls.  The 
niilrnre  coltected  then  has  nerer  been  pnblished.  It  is  no«r 
fat  Ibe  first  time  epilomixei)  in  the  volume  edited  by  Sir  Geoi^ 
Sfdniluni  (Clarke.  As  Ci>lonial  Secretary,  Lord  Camarron 
M  foand  the  confederation  of  Brilith  North  America  a 
JMYiiect.  He  left  it  a  fact.  Mis  were  the  pnticnce  and  the  skill 
uliicb  removed  the  miiunderslAnding  brtivren  Canada  and 
Cnlambin  that  threatened  to  wreck  thr  scheme.  Since  then,  as 
ifie  result  of  the  Commission  of  1879,  the  military  defences  of 
(hf  Dominion  have  bel^n  reorganised ;  for  the  first  time 
Ei')uimal:  has  beien  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  the  combined 
wuoa  of  the  Dominion  Government  and  of  our  own  War 
Office.  The  Koyal  .Military  Colleijie  at  Kington,  Canada,  was 
f^Ublished  by  Lord  Carnanron.  lis  valuable  renills  have  not 
t>«Hi  fully  visible  till  this  year.  Not  till  the  later  part  of  his 
Itlrdid  Lord  Carnarvon  himself  visit  Australia.  Speaking  at 
Vdboorae  in  1887,  he  dwelt  on  the  inadnc|uacy  of  the  thcu 
conlinf -stations  for  our  Navy.  That  defcet  has  now  been 
tiDMlied.  The  reproach  of  defenci-teutieis  is,  bv  an  expert 
lib  iSr  G.  S.  Clarke,  said  to  be  removed  from  our  Empire. 

The  e'XACt  tnilb  about  Lord  Caraarvon's  South  African 
inlicy  has  never  yet  been  slated,  bat  from  imprinted  paper* 
ttw  before  os,  may  be  given  briefly  here.  In  1875  Preiident 
Boiprs  of  the  Transvaal  had  af;reed  that  the  Republic  should 
*"«»e  trader  the  Crown.  A  year  Uier,  President  Brand,  of  the 
Ottsw  Free  Stale,  signed  a  convention  surrendering  Gritina* 
ItMlWnt  (tbc  diamond-fiolds)  to  Great  Britain  for  the  snm 
<^  90^000/. ;  thus  recognising  the  inability  of  the  Dutch 
Ktpnblic  to  control  a  large  mining  population.  These  are  the 
^niiderations  that  induced  Lord  Carnarvon  to  agree  with  those 
*bi>  held  that,  two-and- twenty  years  ago,  South  African  Con- 
'wwition   had   come  wilbio   the  range  of   niacCvca.\   y^^^^^'^^^> 
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The  U(c  James  Anthonjr  Froude,  who,  among  men  of  leti 
dividn*  with  Trollupe  and  Sir  J.  R.  Se«I«^  lite  credit  of  rerivin^ 
waniag  interest  at  home  in  colonial  matters,  bad  heeo  fr<im 
Oxford  days  Lord  Carnitrvon's  private  friend.  The  historiaD  waa 
then  visitiog  at  Ili|;bclcrc,  and  South  Africa  was  much  in  hit  own 
mind,  as  in  that  of  bis  host.  He  determined  to  sro-k  the  change 
of  scene  that  he  needed  in  a  royage  to  the  Cape.  It  was  not  an 
official  miuion  ;  hut  the  iT.iveller  had  tlie  Ctdontal  Secretarv's 
coaRdenrc.  He  rcitewed  in  South  Africa  many  acquaintances 
he  bad  (int  made  beneath  Lord  Carnarvon's  roof.  He  found 
the  idea  of  feileiaiiou  well  received  in  important  quarters. 
He  perhaps  exaggerated  the  feeling  in  its  favour,  or  under-esti- 
mated ibc  practical  difhcaltiea  in  its  way.  Onlj  an  over* 
whelming,  powerful  body  of  local  support  coold  have  supplied 
the  legtslaxire  machinery  which  foUowtid  with  the  motive  loroe 
that  was  wanted.  The  men  cm  whom  Froude  Iiad  relied 
preferreil  the  assuntnie  of  ]M>wer  in  provincial  vetlries  l»  the 
possibility  of  fume  in  an  lm)>erial  assemblage.  Local  jealousies 
enfeebled  corporate  action.  The  South  African  Bill  thus 
dwindled  into  an  enabling  measure. 

The  Confederation  idea  was  certainly  premature  ;  nothing 
has  happened  to  prove  it  mistaken.  Like  political  constitutions^ 
federation  cannot  be  made.  It  must  grow.  Those  who  desire 
to  study  the  (om-s,  which  arc  fitting  apparently  fotluitous 
events  into  the  scheme  of  a  mighty  system,  cannot  do  better 
than  read  Mr.  Egerlon'a  thoughtful  work  on  '  Colonial  Policy,' 
The  moral  effects  of  the  celebrations  of  1897  may  have  done 
more  to  help  on  true  Imperial  union  than  any  series  of  format 
cooforenccs.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that,  artificially 
nressed  on,  such  a  policy  might  prove  the  prelude  to  Imperii 
dianipticm.  P'ew  things  are  more  probable  than  that,  if  cventai 
are  left  to  themselves,  we  may  ere  limg  witness  the  establisi 
menc  of  such  relations  between  the  central  (iov«rnmenl  in 
l»ndon  and  our  various  settlements  abroad  as  will  give  us  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name,  all  which  Imperial  Federation  can  yield,  la 
1782,  the  Irish  Parliament  voted  100,000/.  to  the  British  Nary, 
A  few  years  later,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  century,  the  colony 
of  Rarbadocs  volunteered  a  frlgau-  for  our  fiwit ;  in  1897  South 
AlVicA  gives  us  an  ironclad.  These  are  instannrs  of  tliat 
g^radual  progiess  tow.irds  a  desired  end.  They  neetl  regulation 
rather  than  stimulation.  Tlie  precedents  which  have  not  yet 
failed  as  may  surely  be  left  for  their  consumniatiirn  to  tbeii 
own  faculty  of  self-evoluiion. 
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\.-~fIistoric  Sttttlie*  »'«  Vautl,  Berne,  and  Savoif  from 
Roman  limf*  lo  VoUai'rr,  Hou^aeau,  ami  Gibbon.     By  General 

IMcrctiilli    Keai),   laU;  U.S.A.    Minister    tit    Athrnt,  Consul- 
General    at   Fnrit  during  the  Frnnoo-German  War,  G.C.R., 
F.S.A.,  Sic.     Two  VoU.     London,  1807. 
''GENERAL  MKKKDirH  READ  came  of  an  old  EDglt*h 
lX     IUk:)!,  tb«  naine  of  wliich  liat  bwn  illutlralmt  in  ourdnys 
IV  tUe  geaius  and  writings  ofCbarW  Reailc,  thi^  nori^liit.     in 
'le  coloni:>l  hislorr  of  ViT)>iQin  figuri^  (leorge  Rendi-,  ann^itor 
in  the  third  dcgrc*  of  General  VV'ashinf^on.     Another  George, 
born  in   Afarvland,    becAinc  an    rmincnl    Senator;    signed    on 
)>ehalf  of  Oclnwnrellie  Dcclurntionof  Indeprndcncc  ;  and  joined 
in  fruning  tlic  Conuilntion  of  llit^  Unit«<l  StAt«s.     From  him 
descended  John    Meredith    Read,   lumntime    Chief   Justice  of 
Prnnsvlvania,    who    is    nicmoruble    as    upholding  at  nn   early 
I      prriiHl  the  authority  which  Congress  daimed,  to  forbid  sUrcry 
^Hn  the  newly- established  "Territories,"     He  helped    to  found 
^nlie  Republican  party.     His  son,  John  Meredith,  whom    these 
volumes  serve  at  once  lo  commemorate  and  to  dignify  as  an 
American  man  of  letters,   worthy  of  high   rank   among  anti- 
qsariatu,  and    as    amiahlf^    as    he    was    learned,    was    born    nt 
Philadelphia,  February  21st,  1S37.     He  died  in  Paris,  after  a 
brief  illttrs*,  on  Deeembcr  27th,  lii^G,  having  laid  his  pen  not 
■'I  hand  fur  the  last  lime  only  five  days  ere  he  p;t»e<l  away. 
His  work,   therefore,  and  the   fame  which  it  must  deserretlly 
bring,  are  alike  posthumous ;  the  irony  of  fate,  so  often  remarked 
io  adiievemcnts  aiming  at  porfectioa,  would  not  suffer  it  lo  he 
otkenrise. 

Yet,  in  his  siity  years.  General  Read  travelled,  studied,  and 
**w  the  beautiful  places  of  the  wnrM  ;  wrought  an  abundance  of 
kind  actions ;  was  much  known  and  admired  ;  white  he  did  not 
^^q^t  the  stage  nntil  his  task,  large  in  its  outline,  most  minute 
^■•ml  exacting  in  detail,  was  folly  accomplished.  Henceforth,  no 
^■lifeof  Gihlwm  or  of  Rousseau  will  be  ml  together  complete  unhrss 
it  lakes  his  labours  into  account.  He  is  bound  up  indissolubly 
"ith  the  supreme  historian,  in  whose  steps  he  moved  from 
l^uianne  to  Runton.  He  has  thrown  n  fresh  and  not  un- 
pifasinf;  lighi  upon  Mmlamede  W.irens.  Of  Gciirge  Heyvcrdun, 
Gibbon's  intimate  friend,  he  may  well  he  termeil  the  biogra- 
/iher,  ao  many  are  the  hitlierto  unpublished  letters  and  incidents 
'^nccming  him  which  he  has  given  to  a  public  now  more  than 
I  ^*fx  willing  to  be  taught  the  [taiticulars  of  a  career,  which  w.is 
I  •Hade  glorious  by  'The  Decline  and  Fall.'  He  ha*  almoM 
L*Xrfute«i  Cibboa'i  first  design,  which  conleinn\Mcii  XWW'wVjx-j 
H    >W.  Itf7.—M.  373.  s  vA 
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o(  th«  Swi»  Conrederatian.  Ncv«i  before  bod  thft  c\%y  of  ^| 
Lauianne  n:cvirtfd  a  pttgriiii  so  induttriouit  and  cnligbtcnMl  H 
witliiu  its  walU;  aiiJ  General  Mereditb  R«nd  will  preserve  \>y 
bii  writing*  ilic  form  and  deMriptiun  uf  inanv  a  monumt-nt 
belonging  (o  iia  bistoric  pust  nbich  thai  cil}  bas  been  carel«» 
enough,  or,  in  the  abused  nnme  of  process,  barbarian  enough  to 
clear  out  of  existence.  But  hia  vhiet  title  to  our  recognition 
is  thai,  while  desirous  uf  rpcardjng  nil  tliat  may  still  be  Icnrned 
of  Gibbon's  sojourn  in  f^wiUerland,  h<^  btu  opened  a  broad 
pojsagc  into  ibr  riglitec-tilli  rcotury,  and  led  u*  up  to  •  liigfa 
prcMpeci,  wliemre  ive  can  sutrev  it  at  our  leisure. 

■  Ductrina  se<d  vim  pioinotet  insilaui '  is  a  g"o<l  old  lliiratian 
tag,  curiously  excmplilifd  ia  ibis  descendant  of  Lawgivers  and 
Statesmen,  lie  was  a  student  by  nature,  and  at  the  age  of  H 
ihineoo  fouiui  hiniMiif  absorbed  in  tbo  Tolumes  which  were  to  ^ 
raakc  of  Gibbon  his  chosen  nalhor  atKl  Hfc-long  friend.  These 
olUanoos  of  nlTtxlion  between  the  livinir  and  the  dead  are, 
pcrbaps,  less  uncominnn  tbnn  we  might  suppou- ;  they  have 
idwsTS  in  them  n  rare  (lualitVi  as  of  devotion  temjiered  by 
rererenee,  and  arc  like  a  wine  that  has  been  kepi  fur  n  now 
generation,  the  sight  and  savour  of  which,  when  brought  into 
the  Bunsbinr,  are  redolent  of  gay  yet  tender  memories.  Jt 
is  almost  superfliious  to  remark  that  in  the  disjinsition  of  ibis 
young  lad  a  spice,  nt  alt  events,  of  Puritanism  remained.  And 
Gibbon  was  no  Punlnn,  either  in  his  life  or  in  his  books. 
.\*  evert  lie  less,  in  a  lime  when  hi?  ha*  not  wnntnl  for  admirers, 
.-uid  when  tbe  pini-i!  due  to  bim  among  bislortans  ii  allowed 
by  acclamatioo,  this  Pennsylvaninn  scbular  lias  become  tlit; 
clotesl  of  his  friends,  as  'U-vply  attached  to  bim  as  Ueyverdun 
or  Wilbelm  de  Sevory,  and  more  capable  tban  either  of  recog- 
nisinf!'  his  assured  ^ircalness.  Gibbon,  it  is  thought,  inspired 
tbe  growing  boy  with  an  ardour  ivhicb  leil  him  for  his  education 
to  a  military  school,  and  nitcrwards  wnt  bim  from  the  university 
ni  which  be  graduated,  in  KIkkIc  Island,  to  be  DidcKlc-<;amp  to 
tbe  Governor  of  that  I^tate  with  (he  rank  of  Colonel.  H«> 
studin)  law  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  was  called  to  tbe  bar 
in  liJfiO;  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  campaign 
which  ended  with  Lincoln's  election  ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  was  en)>aged  as  Adjutant-General  of  New  York  in 
organiiring,  equippiu';,  and  I'orwarding  to  the  fiont  those  4T3,O0U 
men  whom  the  t^mpire  Slarc  contributed  to  that  mighty  under- 
taking. He  did  well,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  War 
Department,  Pence  enme,  and  he  was  appointed  in  18U9  to  be 
Consul -General  f«r  France  and  Algeria.  Itui  anotl>er  nintesl 
deBtaoded  his  peculiar  talents.      In  187(1  he  was  requested   by 

Count 
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Count  Bismarck  to  set  in  the  contaUr  affairs  of  G«rm«ny  at 
FAris, — a  dclicntc  ami  invifUoni  Jtity  whicli,  nevcrlhele'ss,  h«  •*> 
fuirilled  ni  to  pnrn  the  ArtinoH-lp'iKmrnts  bolh   of  French  ami 
^fvrman*.      He  won  thn  citocm  ot  GAinlictta  am)  other  Minis- 
ters; nntl  the  ctnlv  drawlKu^k  to  tlx^st!  jcars  of  un«nlfiih  exertion 
Was  that  in  th«^  course  of  thnin,  if  iv«  mny  jwlgo  fmin  hi*  matUlA 
8tyl«  of  compoitition,  h«   lost  his  comnmud  orrr  (he    l^nt;Usll' 
idiom.  '  Thanks  lo  incmant  writioK  ami  sjN^akiuj;  in  French, 
bis  mind  took  the  indelible  character  which  that  lan)>unge,  more 
pcrhapitfaan  any  other,  iinprincs  on  the  memory.     It  is  a  dofcct 
in  hii  ulmirnhlo  pafjrs  that  they  are  overlaid  with  fi.-illiRiims. 
^'hic,  ton,  nrax  Gibbon's  fault,  and  the  General  may  be  pnKul  of 
wrin^  in  tuch  diitin|[ui«li<Ml  nnd  brilliant  company.* 

We  mu»t  with  rttlmnance  pus  orrr  the  story  of  his  lojourit 

in  Atheni,    wheie    fmin    IKiS    until    IHTB    he    wa»    [iiiniiler. 

Coming  home  in  the  latter  >oar,  ami  dirluined  in  the  nei<;h- 

irhood  of  Geneva  by  an  appointment  whieh  he  had  tnadc 

Sth  M.  Gambelta,  the  remembrance  of  Gibb'>n  sent  him,  little' 

rare  of  what  the  joamey  nas  to  mean  in  his  future  studies,  on 

pilgrimage  to   Lausanne.     There,  says  the  'Memoir'  front 

rhif-h  wr  have  tiorrowed  these  drtniN,  '  hit  found  (he  dndceRdnnts 

of  (lihbon's  cirele,  thr  same  oullureil  nnd  gracious  ladioa  and 

gentlemen,  sunoumii-d  by  the  portraits  of  those  who  had  been 

the  historian's  teachers,  friends,  and  eorrespondenis,  and  abl« 

lell  him  many  pretty  lej^ends.'     liot  discoveries  still  more 

iportant  anailed  him.     The  mansion  in  which  Gibbon  dwelt, 

|brn  he  was  writing  his  monumental  work,  had  been  known 

iring    ages    as    'La    Grottc'     It    was    now    tbn    property    of 

ladamr    Om«lnntin    Grcnier,    who    rrpresentnl     many    noble 

riss  families,   nnd    its   vast    gnrrets,  crowded   with  ehetts  of 

mouldering  and  unexpioreil  mnnuscripts,  were  thruHrn  open  to 

ibe  researches  of  the  American  traveller.      It  was  like  entering 

upon  an  enchanted   laud,  where  all  tfaia^s  slept  their  dmwsy 

inne  away,  until  the  adventgroa*  knittht  should  come  to  rouse 

iWm  with  a  blast  of  his  magic  born.     'Thete  Is  something  snd, 

jtyont,  racking,  feverish,  depressing,  exulting,  and  e^vntirilly 

*ir^,'  observes  our  General,  'in  the  search  for  knowlitlge  amid 

•he  neglected    papers   of    bygone    generations.'      These    ^reat 

lofts,  dimly  lighie<l  at  wide  intervals,  were  no  eheerlul  abode 

«(  antic|uity.     Hut  in  them  (ieneml   Keail  enme  upon  '  letters, 

[arclunents,  diplomas,  titles  of  nobility,  fragments  of  uDprintcd 

y>aks,  unpuhliihi-d  jxiems,  written  and  printed  music,  |K>rtraits 

e pencil  drawings,  silhouettes,  enj-ravings,  broken  bsrpsi* 
bftvr,  lhr>n<r<n^  la  iiuaUiie  lil«  traasleUotiK  nnw  aiid  UNea  sVVitnv-^  >i3.'!i 
whvn-  liio  trtn*  rrmiA  not  w  tbenby  affectel. 
N  2  fAvwti*, 
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chord 8,  disabled  billiard-tables,'  and  '  tbc  romainB  of  Gibbon'* 
tbealie,'  EhcwheTp,  in  nci;>hbourin)f  cilici,  at  Bcmc,  (icneva. 
Sion,  and  in  tbc  sncicnt  hoatcs  which  hr  went  orcr,  acoumula-  , 
tiont  no  Irit  interesting,  though  hnrdlj'  so  rich,  w«re  pliuxd  at  ■ 
hit  ditpoial ;  and  among  the  unknown  leltcrs  or  documents 
Ihut  ncquim),  wc  mnv  now  rind  parts  of  the  correspondence  of 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  Deyverdun,  Fredeiick  the  Great, 
Euler,  AlUmund,  Malesherbes,  Madame  Xecker,  and  Aladanie 
de  Stael. 


.■■_;■ 


'  The  materials  for  my  worlc.'AayB  GAnend  "RcaS.  again,  'flmhi 
000  bundled  nud  tweuty  volumes  of  unpublished  ntamiscriptA. 
To  thcso  nerc  ailded  a  large  uumber  of  jourunle,  containing  notes  of 
my  coDvcTsatioii  with  pcopio  of  u»ory  clagg,  and  dct-criptiona  of  in- 
Icrceting  luomimentE  and  customs  ;  also  an  especial  collection  of  moio 
thnu  tn-o  thousasd  live  himdrod  volumes,  tlio  groatcr  part  of  which  -, 
relate  entirely  to  Lake  Leman  and  its   surroundingis  and  nre  V^M 
oomplcjtcly  out  of  print  as  to  render  thorn  nlmoitt  as  valaablo  u^ 
DiipiiMishcl  iiapors.     To  tliis  list  I  niiint  mid  the  rennllii  of  my  own 
■tudici;  of  churches,  ciithcdmls,  ciwtlcs,  riinihi,  and  othi-r  meiliieTal 
inoiiumcnls,  together  with  the  many  portrait*,  Ttown,  and  silbonetttvc 
which  I  have  oihumod." 


I 


All  this,  to  throw  light  upon  the  stor^-  of  a  single  house, — a 
high- peaked,  quaintly -proportioned,  uinnj'- roomed  struct  ure, 
which  could  boast  of  its  '  picturesque  unities,'  and  the  origin  of 
which  lakes  us  back  to  a  lime  when  the  '  Normans  were  settling 
their  English  conquests  and  Crusaders  battling  for  the  Holj- 
Sepalchre.'  A  house  which  began,  in  1258,  as  n  Franciscan 
friary  ;  which  saw  within  its  wnlls  Pelcr  of  Savoy,  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  Kudolph  of  Hapsburg,  Auadeus  Duke  of  Snvov 
and  anti-Pope  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Basle,  Farel,  Viret,  Calvin,  De^a;  which  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  Voltaire's  retreat  before  he  purchased 
Lcs  Delices ;  and  which  Gibbon  received  as  a  lire-inhcrilance 
from  his  dying  friend  Dcrrcrdun.  Such  memories  might  have 
saved  a  building  less  worthy  of  tbcm ;  and  General  Krad 
complains  feelingly  tlint  his  book  was  not  published  eighteen 
years  ago,  when  its  pnges  would  pi-r)inps  have  warned  the 
authorities  of  Lausanne  against  pulling  lo  the  ground  one  of  ■ 
their  most  ancient  and  glorious  monuments.  But  the  nine-  ■ 
leenlb  century  is  more  than  purblind  ;  it  displays,  too  often,  » 
deep  Laired  of  the  past,  and  delights  in  ruining  the  trophies  of 
history,  under  the  pretence  of  science  and  restoration.  La 
Grotte  has  been  demolished  to  make  way  for  a  post-office: 
and  it  now  snrvivcs  only  in  the  photographs  which  General 
Head  law  executed  in  1^79  inA  \%^&  *,  V)m^  U«  memory  will  lie 
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imperishable  so  long  as  these  fuithful  records  last.     We  will 
^uoie  the  charming  description  which  General  Read  has  (riven 
,«f  the  house  as  he  saw  it  on  his  first  arrival  in  Lausanne: — 

Gibbon's  oU  homo,'  so  nins  the  talo  of  its  bcantics,  'crowns  a 

ificont  torrnoo,  oomnumilK  an  nnriTaUod  viow  of  Lako  Ltman, 

»tr«tchrit  ilK  length  ali>ng  the  cilgo  of  a  pUtosii  vrhich  incladoa 

;be  Church  and  S<ituin>  of  Si.  Francis.     It  hnn  mmblcil  qa  from  ono 

ition  to  nnotbur,  uuLtl  at  laxt  it  occupies  a  Kpsce  that  would 

Mionisfa  the  uM  munkn  who  laid  its  fcnimlations.     J<iko  somo  in- 

IftTiMtiiig  eharsL'tcTS  whom  wu  liaTti  all  cuoutiutureil,  it  bus  a  cortain 

•dignified  seenitivuiuuu.     It  tunw,  for  iuKtiiii(»!,  n  roM  vbouldor  tt 

■Hub  publia  and  thu  otniot, — itx  ulUcua  und  vestibuluc  bciug  »n  that 

tide, — and  n*e«ls  merely  uuo  high  storcjr,  with  lofty  hihm.    Thu 

naetona    proportions    of    Ibu    i-utriuici.*,   Eurmountvd    by  honlilio 

OMtUj}B.  ahuoet  oblitfiinted,  arc  thu  only  iuduwuoulH  to  inspeot  ill 

bospilable  aud  friendly  possibllitif^.    But  jiiusiug  the  portal  auJ  tho 

aalechambcr,  we  fiud  oorselvos  iu  cheerful  and  ample  liviuff-rooma, 

'•hoee  doora  and  windows  open  widely  to  tbo  balmy  southeru  sun- 

aUne.     Wo  may  descend  to  the  floor  bordering  Gibbon's  terrace,  and 

fma  tbo  outeido  discover  three  raugos  of  apartments,  one  above  the 

otber,  each    made   up  of  several  distinct   eiiitps.      Uno  ntny  thus 

UtdorstMid  tile  impression  of  extent  and  bewildering  nrrangomcnt 

a«d«  by  La  Grotto  on  a  new-comer.  .  .  .  But  it  is  impoiwiblo  by 

pea  or  pencil  to  describe  a  oertuu  njstarious  atmosphere  pcmding 

Uie  pUoo,  whoso  chonn  all  feel,  but  Bono  can  doliiio.     It  can  only  be 

Hpuid  tbut  upon   entering  within  tiicie  wnlts,    utill  liannted  by  the 

^^|[TOit  Ni>irit«  who  once  frcijnootoil  or  inhabited  tbom,  the  Btmngec 

>K    orerciune   by  •  subtle  inflnonce,  not  tbo  lew  potcat   bccuuso 

ric&iablc.' 
Among  the  mnny  coincidences  with  which  these  volumes  are 
'^rainined,  none  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  (hat  fiiti1><>n,  the 
--historian  of   Rome,  should    have  taken    up    his   abode   in  an 
*  Imperial  city,' — for  such  Lausanne  was   certainty  from   the 
_ye*r  laSh,  possibly  from  the  year  1125,— and  that  he  who  had 
lj«*n  inspired  to  write  'The  Decline  and  Fall '  by  the  chanting 
uf  Capuchin  friars  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  should  spend  his 
last  ten  years  under  a  I-'ranciw^an  roof.     Moreover,   Lausanne 
wa*  the  heir  of   Avenches,   in    its  day,   now   far  distant,    the 
-capital  of  Roman  Helvetia,  and  endowed  with  the  Jus  Italicutn 
by  no  less  a  personage  than   the   kimperor  Vespasian,  whoie 
fsiiier,  according    lo    Suetonius,   'exercuic   foenus," — or,   as  we 
ihoeld  now  say,  was  a  banker, — in  that  thriving  city.     Down 
•"the  year  OlO,  Avcuches  kept  its  walls,  its  theatre,  its  forum, 
'■ul    bold  jurisdiction    over    Lousonne, — to   quote    the  cUutc 
"■me, — Moudon,  Iverdun,  and  Soleure,     But  in  thu^  n^-m  Vv 
^_*a»  Mtetijf  dettro/ed  by  (be  Allemn*"'"     '^f  coQwlfj  a.io'iw^ 
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was  r«-t1ure<l  to  a.  wililcrDcst  l»ng  knuwn  u  '  UedilUnd,'  ) iatr 
waMc';  mill  now  '  plantutiiins  at  tuli&cco  cover  iha  forfi^men 
sUevts  uf  AvencbcK,  timl  a  single  Cuiinlliiao  column  with  its 
cnuublin;.'  arcade,  remains  to  tell  of  former  giaDilcur.'    .  To  iu 

fr«-«iiiiiKncc  in  the  Vxyi  de  Vaud,  or  the  Pa^a  Romand, 
ausaaa«  succeeded.  That  city  was  then  tbrefi  milra  fram  the 
shore  of  Lake  Lcinsn,  Kholccred  b<*nvnth  t)i«  f(iictl-<;I«<l  hi^ights 
of  Sauvft  ttt^lin,  sglui  lielini,  undcrtltxKl  to  have  cxi»mi  tu  » 
Druid  sanctunry  time  oat  of  mind.  A  cLa|)el  dedicated  tu  tl>e 
Madtmnn  look  avtav  hi«  date  and  iligiiity  from  the  god  Delimu ; 

tilgtims    flocked    thither  ;     a     biiliopiic    was    founded  ;    and 
ausaime  is  among  the  many  cities  in  Swilterland  which  owe 
their  fortune  to  the  supplanting  of  an  old  bv  a  new  reli);ion. 

With  snift  and  liasiy  glances  we  pass  br  i(*  earlier  vtciMt- 
tJidcg,  It  mny  glory  in  the  name  of  Bishop  Udalncb,  nephew 
by  tnarriagi-  to  Charles  the  Great.  Wheo  tliv  last  King  of 
Transjuran-Uurgundy.  Rudolph  tbc  Indolent,  gave  its  prclRle 
,thc  whole  county  of  Vnud,  in  1011,  Lausanne  was  nut  ytt  an 
,  Imperial  city  ;  nor  did  it  become  such  even  through  the  prtvi- 
Icgca  granted  to  it  by  Ijenry  IV.  on  his  return  from  CaiHwsa. 
Long  before  Henry,  the  *  huinhle  (jueen,'  Uertha, — so  famous 
tlint  iihe  h-ads  a  double  life,  and  is  great  in  legend  as  in  hiuorjr, 
like  Altila,  Tbeodoiic,  and  Charlemagne, — had  spread  abroad 
the  kingdom  of  peace;  bad  made  ra«ds  and  vineyards V  and 
Iiad  fnundrd  monasteries,  'the  asylums  of  prayer  and  work,'  as 
(general  Head  observes.  She  gave  the  first  popular  franchise, 
L.M>d  fortified  tlti!  country  against  tbc  ubi<|uitiiux  conquering 
■  Sftracens,  mIio,  in  OiH8,  crossed  the  8t.  Bernanl,  and  xcixnl  mom 
than  one  uf  the  Swiss  towns.  In  l(>.3(i  Kisbop  Hugues  publishi-d 
the  'Truce  of  (lod'  in  a  Council  hehi  at  .Monrion,  which 
seven  hundred  years  later  bi^cnme  ibe  abode  of  Voltaire.  Some 
ibirlv  \ears  befoie  this  date,  the  Cathedra)  of  Notre  Dame  was 
begun  on  tbe  height  called  L*  Cili^,  where  the  Prince  Bisbop 
held  his  court;  and  Laui^niie  now  saw  ilsclf  divided,  like 
many  nnotbrr  episcopal  (own,  into  the  upper  and  hiwer,  the 
City  and  the  liurgh,  each  with  its  distinct  privilrgcs,  pre- 
tensions, and  jealousies.  The  City  was  subject  to  the  Canon 
Law;  the  nobh-s  would  acknowletlge  only  their  own  (lerman 
customs  ;  and  tbe  'jiopolo  minuio'  liad  to  conquer  one  by  nne^ 
their  plebeian  liberties.  Vet  nil  these  were  fused  at  length,  in 
I3l>]5,  by  Dtsbop  Aymoude  Coisonay.  into  a  code  long  venerated 
under  the  style  and  title  of  '  I^  Plaict  General.'  That  law 
continued  in  force  until,  in  the  year  1 JSO,  an  invasion  of  the 
Reformer*  of  Hettie  put  an  end  to  the  mediceval  liberties,  drove 
out  the  last  Bishop,  annexed  Lausanne  with  the  svrrounding 

country. 
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aantry,  and  Uid  upon  its  inhabitants,  a  Iight-h«aTted  nee,  Ibfe 
jroke  of  Foriinn  dnmi nation. 

Dutidr:  llip  pirturMqur  though  tiooblcil  intcrlade  whitrh  fills 

tlic  sin^  of  lb(?*<!  hunJn-d  .inrl  xrvrittj-  )'rnrs, — trnm  the  publi- 

calioR  of  the  Plaict  General  dnwn  t»  thn  Kithmr  vonquRSi,— 

lu  figure  haa  gatherMl  aroum)  it  so  mucli  of  tb«  halo  of  niinancft 

Duke  Am&deua  VIII.,  who  built  Ri|uiille  and  abdicatctl  the 

ripl«  crown  of  the  Papacy  in  La  Giolte.     Lautanne  had  seen 

Its  t^athodral  dratroycd  \iy  fire  and  Teslurnl  and  con^cralcd  by 

ri>pr  (irppory  X.  on  his  way  from  the  Council  of  Ljons,  in  the 

[>n-H.-iM^  of  the  KrapToT  Kudolpb.     It  had  undrrf^ne  conAa- 

|ratioa  niorr  than   oncf,  and    had   now  »schang«d  its  ancient 

■wooden  houtes  Un  ttatnlj  mansions  of  stone.     It  had  witnessed 

the  expedition  of  Hn^nrnm)  do  Oiucr  at  the  head  of  a  troop 

of   £ng;Iish    mercenaries,   nhicli    Efrrroiualt-d    in    1375    on    the 

disastrous  field  of  Fmubiuniifn.     Dut  Roman  Holvetia,  alien 

bi  SnitTcrlnnd   by  its  manners,  its  lauj^uujfe,  and  its  alliances, 

liaii  taken  no  part  with  the  Forest  Cantons  which  were  lighting 

acarnst  Austria  in  behalf  of  freedom.     Ita  outlook  was  towards 

^^'ranee,  Hurgnmly,  and  Saroy.     A  Welsh  knight,  wliose  name, 

^Kewis,  appear*  in  the  reenrdt  of  Lnusnnne  transformed  to  De 

^^Loys,  and  who  was  s.tid  to  be  a  companion  of  Knguerrand  de 

fiCoucT,  stands  forward  as  the  ancestor  of  a  noble  family  wliich 

brld  La  Grotle  during  «i>me  two  hundml  years.     Hut  for  a  still 

WgcT  period,  from  IStriS,  as  we  have  alrendjr  said,  the  historic 

baildings  were  under  the  rule  and  protection  of  St.  Francis  of 

Auisi.     The  Pope,  Alexander  IV'.,  had  on  January  2Srd,  1256, 

kid  his  commnnds  on  the  Bishop  to  aid  the  Friars  Minor  in 

tstablishini;  tht^mtclves  nt  I.ansniine;  and   on   Norrmber  -Ith, 

Lt58,    a    dectl    of    gift    was    stgnrd     by    Pierre    Dnpifer    and 

Jsquelt.i  his  wife,  conveying  to  the  Fmnclscans  of  Burgundy 

a  parcel   of  laud  'near  the  city-moat  and   Ix-yond  the  gate  of 

Cumiamine,'   which    was    the    place  where    I^  Grotte  existed 

until  L»96. 

Meanwhile,  a  oonfusctl  wrangling  on  the  part  of  the  Dukes 

of  Savoy  had  given  (hem  certain  sovereign  rights  which  they 

exercised  in  the  Burgh  of  Lnusanne.     This  was  under  Amndeas 

VI,  in  1310.     A  hundrnl  years  passed,  and  in  l-i4n  Amadeus 

illl.  pauM-d  at  that  rity,  on  his  way  to  the  (ionncil  of  Basle, 

nd  took   up   his  quarters  in  the  huge  Franciscan  monastery. 

|j^_  Acret   had    so    estraorilinary    a    person    appeared    within    its 

^H-ttdls,    Amadeus  had  worn  the  Uucal  crown  with  success  and 

^H  sonour  during  forty>lUree  years  when  he  withdrew,  in    1434, 

^^L  *"  Kijuille,    a    magnificent  castle    and    convent    situate   a«Kc 

^B  TboBoD,  upon   thA  aooiAern  shore   f^   '        '  -kc   o(  GLCt\t^'«Tv. 
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There  he  cnnvokeil  the  Ktlntet  of  Snvoy,  created  hi*  eldest  son 
Prince  of  Piedmonl  and  Lieuten«iit-General  of  the  Duchy,  and 
founded  the  cbivalroun  Order  of  St.  Maurice,  the  members  of 
which,  *  grave  and  antique  peraonagee,' — so  are  thrj-  styled  by 
^neaa  Sylvius  Piccolomini, — were  to  share  in  tiis  rwtreat,  bU 
boainesa,  his  meditatiom,  as  tfao  'hcrniiu  of  Kipaille/  *  Each 
companion  of  the  Order,'  says  Cipnerol  Read,  'wore  a  long 
beard,  a  grey  habit  with  a  goidetti  girdle,  a  furred  mantle 
deciornted  witli  a  gi>Id  cross,  a  crimsun  bonnet  and  a  lim^ 
pointed  ^rey  hnod,  and  carried  in  his  band  a  knotted  and 
twitted  itick.'  Such  was  the  full  dress'worn  on  gala  days,  like 
that  ever- memorable  one  which  saw  the  Duke  assume  the  Papal 
tiara  at  Brule  amid  the  plaudits  of  a  multitude  past  counting. 
But  of  what  colour  was  the  life  which  Amndcus  led  at  Kipaille, 
— tliat  'devout  or  delicious  hermitage,'  according  to  Gibbon,— 
the  very  name  of  which  in  French  ts  n  synonym  for  unirtirained 
enjoyment?  '  it  was  simple,'  replies  our  IcarniH]  (ieneral,  'but 
not  austere.  His  hours  were  passed  betw(-en  the  wise  discussion 
of  public  affairs' — for  as  yet  Amadeus  had  nut  abdicated — 'and 
the  close  observance  of  religious  exercises  with  the  six  eeignior* 
who  formed  with  him  the  new  Order  of  religious  chivalry.' 
And  he  adds,  '  M.  Jules  V'uy  has  well  said  that  whoever  will 
read  with  attention  the  correspondence  of  Amndeus  VIII,  with 
the  Duke  l^u!s  at  the  moment  of  the  nlfairs  of  iMilnn,  will  be 
more  and  more  ccmvinced  that  the  solitude  «f  Ripaille  was  not 
one  of  futile  indolence  and  vulgar  leisure,  but,  on  the  contrai^,^ 
fall  of  serious  and  high  preoccupations.'  ^M 

There  is  much  that  leils  in  favour  of  this  sober  slorv,  aliIiouj;fa  - 
it  makes  an  end  of  the  fanciful  and  malicious  legend  acctediied 
by  Voltaire,' who,  in  his  well-known  verses,  enquires  of  the 
•bizarre  Ann-due,*  whether  it  be  true  that  he  lived  in  that 
charming  place  as  a  'genuine  sage  and  voluptuary,'  putting 
aside  bis  cares  with  bis  greatness.  But  we  may,  or  rather  wc 
must,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Duke  had  carried  the  fortune  of  bis 
house  to  a  height  unexaitipl<Kl ;  that  the  condition  of  his  people 
had  been  much  ameliuruted  by  him;  that  he  had  published  at 
Chambery,  in  14iiO,  the  excellent  Book  of  l^ws  celebrated  to 
this  day  as  the  '  Statutes  of  Savoy  ' ;  and  that  all  contemporary 
witnesses,  with  the  esccntion  of  two  pamphleteers,  whom  hit 
enemies  had  suborned,  describe  the  'hermits  of  Kipaillc'  as 
leading  decent  and  edifying  live-s.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
Voltaire  and  'the  Frrncli  and  Italian  proverbs,'  to  which 
Gibbon  makes  reference,  it  is  allowable  l»  hold  with  our 
BUtbor,  that  'this  Po[>c  undoubtedly  possessed  a  varied  genius, 
a  aiaccTc  aad  indulgent  heart,  always  open  to  the  finest  send- 
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mttttM  of  bumknit;,'  utd   tbat  *hia  whole   career  prored   the 
nalitjr  af  hU  religious  convictiona.' 

Amoag  thr  manuscripts  of  M.  Clavol  de  Branlcg,  who  wa« 
40  intimate    fmni)    of  Voltaire's  at  Lausannr.  Gcncritl    KcaJ 
ae  upan  ttie  origiitnl  top^  of  thosr  linn  tx-ginning — 

*  O  mftiaOD  d'Arietippc !  4  j«rdia  il'BpEearc,* 

whidi  wc  have  aUiitJed,  and  which,  aa  he  proves,  were  coin- 
1  Praii)cin>,  over  ajsainit  Ripaille.  Gibbon,  who  calls 
a  ode,  whereas  ihej'  are  in  form  uf  an  rpislle,  sajt  that 
cbc  poriD  'bail  been  imparled  as  a  secret  to  the  gentleman  by 
wbotn  1  was  intrmluceil,'  at  Les  Deliccs.  Aixl  he  contioun, 
*He  allowed  me  ti>  rend  it  twice.  1  knew  it  by  heart;  and  as 
ny  discretion  was  nut  equal  to  tny  memory,  the  autlior  was 
aooa  displeased  hy  ibe  circulation  of  a  copy.'  Alas,  one  may 
cxduiD  after  listening  to  iIm!  indefatigable  General  Read,  not 
ffVMl  OUT  sins  can  be  called  our  own.  It  is  by  uo  means  ccrtaia 
tliat  Gibbon  could  lay  this  iudiscretion  to  his  charge.  Before 
br  had  recited  the  stanzas  to  any  third  party,  Madame  de 
Bocfaal  writes,  'This  last  produrlion  is  no  longer  a  mystery. 
it  it  printed,  and  is  sold,  I  hear,  for  six  cnicAej,  at  M.  V'ernai'i 
kouJtsbop.'  The  wrath  uf  Voltaire  was,  in  fact,  mere  apprehen* 
■iaa  fouaded,  as  so  often  before,  on  llic  liberties  be  had  taken 
with  great  names  in  writing  tlicse  idle  and  far  fiom  brilliant 
Terses.  The  Count  of  .Savoy  insisted  on  the  suppression  of 
tfacir  first  edition,  in  which  Amadeus  was  styled  '  Due,  hcrmiic, 
«t  rolnpiueux.'  It  was  easy  for  the  philosopher,  who  did  not 
atick  at  trifles,  to  declare  that  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  such  a 
ilrtatsble  composition;  and  that  'the  commonest  rales  of 
decency  and  good  manners  forbid  one  to  write  in  this  fashion, 
cither  to  strangers  ur  to  a(.'()uninI.lnc^e.*  He  might,  also,  have 
fflAeeted— hat  such  was  not  his  style- — on  the  harm  he  was 
Mng  to  an  unblemished  character  by  insinuating  charges  for 
•hlcii  he  had  not  an  atom  of  proof.  It  is  especially  this 
fightness  at  belief,  where  the  worst  is  imagined,  that  mtjces  of 
Voltaire  an  historian  in  whom  we  can  never  put  our  trast. 
He  knew  Htijc  of  the  metlia-val  period  ;  sml  that  little  he  has 
•UBtoneal  in  favour  of  his  own  thnllow  philosophy. 

Atnadeus  \  Hi.  will  nlwnys  remuiii  n  stuily  of  tleep  interest. 
He  was  the  la*t  nnli-Kipe  ;  and  the  Council  of  Uaste,  which 
in  1439  elected  him  to  the  Roman  See,  though  itself  ineffectual 
•0  place  him  there,  and  wanting  the  weight  and  splendour 
sf  Cmslance, — whose  authority  prompted  its  most  vigorous 
sction, — may  be  regarded  as  the  eipiiing  effort  of  the  German 
or  the  Pi ortl>etD  races  to  assert  their  principles  within  the  pale 

of 
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o{   tti«   Latin  Cburch.     When  next   their   oppoiitinn   to '  thu 

mighlj-  power  took  ihnpe  nnd  snWnncr,  it  M*iiiniKl  tlip  form, 

'Dot  now  of  sn  anti-Pnpr,  Init  of  Luther  at  llie  l)k-t  »l  Wimoi. 

MoTcnrer,  this  ndmirabic  Felix  V.  Uac),  in  Ku^ttiut  lV.,mri*ai 

aii<l  nnuigonitt,    of   whom    Gibbon    reports    that    his  uMOtm 

*upp«aT  to  have  been  decent  and  even   exempimry,'  and  'lia 

same    ^ear   and    nUnost    the    same    day    were    marked    by  hit 

depuBition  at    Uaail,  and    at   Florence    by    his  reunion   of  litt 

■Greeks    and    Latins.'       Neveitbelesf,    for    eleven  yv^n,    (nm 

.'14SS  to  1449,  the  peace  of  VV'estrm  Europe  was  troubled  t* 

«  (chtsm  which  the  SaToi-anl  Pontiff,  who  ,hnd   bi-en  cmwaei 

■t  itoslr,  could  nn\y  oxaspcrntc  by  li'ts  pretensions,  iiince  thin 

was  not  in  him  either  the  wiidntn  or  the  buldntiss  that  bmU 

have  made  of  it  a  stepping-ttone  to  ntfiirm.     in  1443  lie  qtjiod 

the  Council,  and    wilfi    four    uf    bis    Cardinals    retired    to  Ia 

GroHe,  from  wbosp   windows  lie  could   look  out    towards  Ae 

battlements    of     lti|iaille.     Five    years    slipped    awa^,  dtniai; 

Mrhich  '  the  vif^ur  of  opposition  was  succeeded  br  the  Issiits^ 

of  despair ; '  and  ibe  remnant  of  thu  Fathers  uljourned  to  tbMC 

ample  i:h«inberB  M  La  Grotto  which  seemed  too  vast  bMrtbtif 

dwindling  proportions.     Kufcenius  died;  the  famous  Pojw  ti 

-tlie    Kennistantv,    Nicholas    V'.,  at    once    took    bi«    plan;  <'>' 

■  French,  Knglish,  and  Sicilian  kings  Iiesouirbt  Felix    to  mik- 

-draw  from  a  contest  to  unequal;  and    within  the  ConTcoi  of 

St.  Francis  terms  wen-  aTTange<),  not  diigraeeful  to  his  USM 

majesty.     There,  amid  a  jtouip  almost  as  great  as  thai  whiA 

bad  attended  on  bis  coronation,  the  fooA  old  man  Tesi|;oed  bu 

honours,  taking  in  lieu  of  tl>em  the  title  of  Santa  S«bioa  ssd 

ithe  jM.-r|X'tual  dignity  of  CardinaULcgate  in  his    own  aoi)  tb= 

adjoining  state*.     On  January  7tb,   1451,  he  died  nl  (ienen. 

A  mau.iuleuui  was  erected  over   his    bodv    at   Hipaillc,    to  Is 

defaced  in  15.34>  by  the  sntilicrs  of  the  Hnrnese  army. 

It  is  e4]ually  singular  and  arresting  that  under  the  roof  otl* 
Grotle,    and  in  the  chambers  which    beheld  this  PajKil  aM* 
cation,   three  eminent    refurntcrii,    less    than    »   hundred   yss** 
nfirrwnrds,  were  to  preach  their  new  doctrine  and  inauf^ir*'' 
tltc  change  ol  religion  at  Lausanne.     These  were  Pierre  Viis't 
(iuilinutne  Fare],  and  Jean.   Comte  de  la  Crois.      If  Gibbon 
had    been    endowed    with    the    faculty    of    teeing    ghosts,  tii* 
slumhers    would    surely  have   called    up    to  his   bcdtide  liit*^ 
shadowy  and  oppoted   figures.     Wat  he  not,  himself,  a  kind  of 
anti-Pope,  more  formi<tnble  than   Felix,  and  a  I'roteitant    ool 
lees  stubborn  than  Farid  ?     liut  the  dea<)  gave  no  sign  that  the? 
>had  once  lived  and  moveil  in  the  sp.iciuus  monastery.     W'hen-^ 
-to  rwturii  to  our  cbrooicle— Charles  the  lioid  was  defcatwl   •* 
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Momt,  m  14>76,  U)e  Connl  Ae  Graycre  and  the  Btmrac  troops 
livteiii^  la  tins  nek  of  Lantnnnc.  Thr  Sn-js*  inxces  itrr 
■ilMftA  Bt  ihi.'  ^t^s  of  (irnera  by  t!iK  voicm  of  l^iuia  XI^; 
tail  itus  Bsn^uiiinry  jin^liulo  nnnouncvij,  but  ilitl  nol  nciivun- 
jhth,  Um.'  union  of  ilie  Pav*  KomaiHl  with  Oi-niP,  nhicb  was 
n  be  ooe  of  the  tint  Gruiu  of  ibe  ReformAtion.  Cbarlu 
ptritbnl  at  Nnncv  ;  the  Tr«atj'  of  FriboorR  followed  ;  it  frave 
llir  Gimfi-dcratrd  Swiaa  a  reco)^ize<l  position  in  itw  Pay* 
<l«  VmuI  ;  anil  ttiv  Bikliop  and  llic  Houbo  of  Ssvor,  thoug^h 
•iBring  in  on  apparcni  sorcrri^my,  hail  little  strcii){th  to 
Mami  aaaitut  n.  pnwrr  which,  in  tiw  very  criais  of  Burapran 
.Aukw^v  touk  the  xiilc  nl  rerolatinn,  nnd  tent  out  ita  <>fi«rioglin> 
Ut  cninbAt  in  tb«  uiiii>  ranks  with  Lutlier.  In  i<>25  the  city 
molied  from  its  eccletiaitu-^l  iuv«n.-iKn ;  and  in  1A3£, 
ShI— it«n  (If  Alonifaucon,  ih«  la*t  of  it*  long  and  bc'nwfiMiit 
rfyiwnv  o(  biabopa,  fled  from  Luuitatin^  by  a  secret  passage, 
Bfvrr  to  rrtnm. 

Atuir  Gcni^tal  Nargudi,  moun[iii<;  to  the  CnslIc  of  St,  Mnirc, 
Jwd  pulltil  down  (lie  arms  of  Montfaucon,  nnd  unfiirlnl  Ihp 
JuBMB  baunw  nbovi?  ibo  city  that  had  ur<!)(X)m«t  him  with 
mum  gates,  the  work  of  rctnrm  and  confucnttitn  went  on 
^tb»at  let  or  liindranc^.  Pivn  conncilton  Tititnl  all  the 
i.  ckurchc*  in  Ibi-  Pay«  Knmand,  look  poiueniiion  of  the 
I  of  tlw  clergy,  and  axiignvil  n  l.-tr^re  part  of  [hvin  (u  the 
»c«  eovprnniPDt.  Na«giip|i  had  pnjuiis(.-d  etjual  favour  and 
pruimliua  to  iho  Catholics  and  the  Keforined,  Tfa«  Bern««r 
WM  ■  diff«r«nt  view  of :  their  obU|rattona.  Tb«y  forbadD  all 
^oinl  aamnbliM ;  put  down  iho  old  n^lif^ion  in  every  poi- 
b14*  way ;  Rndciwrd  their  bailiwirks  with  the  spoils  which 
Aeir  afliDris  worn  gnthrnn^  in  ;  satisfied  at  nncc  the  cnpidity 
of  Frtbuurg  and  thi?  dcmnnds  of  the  cittxens  of  Lautannc ; 
■ad  ^rc  lo  its  auih-iiritiM  for  ihi?  tnainti^nanm  of  preachers 
t^  L'(uivi*nia  of  8l.  Francis  and  the  Madeleine,  Ave  parishea, 
tfear  abbeya,  'with  all  their  nppurtenanees  and  d«pon- 
^Htirif™,'  n*  well  aa  the  great  bouse  called  the  old  Episcopal 
hlaDC  But  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  and  monasterios, 
indudiag-  slntuvs,  vrttments,  and  vessels  of  silrer  and  gold, 
w«Tv  all  sent  lo  Heme.  An  immense  destruction  of  m«diiDval 
makm  of  ait  fullowctt.  'The  day  nfler  the  religloua  dis- 
fMiifrn  at  Lausanne,'  wht^o  the  tivmesc  had  entered,  '.  the 
awd  ni  the  newly  converted  fbrc«d  tht;  tloor*  of  the  Cathe- 
dtat,  bruke  down  the  altars,  and  laid  low  the  great  cnicifix 
ml  rven  the  vcnenled  image  of  Onr  Lady/  The  Cathedral 
■I  Nutre  Diiino  was  a  mine  from  which  the  oonqaerors 
imt  wealth  in  r&re  atones  and  precious  ueialii  beyond  reckon- 
ing. 
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in^.  Sacb  wat  the  ori^n,  nys  our  Author,  of  that  9jt» 
rioui  'treasure  of  Berne'  which,  ever  growing  for  nborc  tw» 
ccnturie*  an^  a  half,  supported  and  c-ilimditl  htrr  Machia- 
velimn  jwlJcy,  and  assured  tier  dominion  orer  SHritxerlaiuL 
In  llie  nc«;ount*  of  Lausanne  at  tUU  date  ina^  be  seen  pajrmenll 
to  a  inason  tor  three  (injs  s]>ent  in  removing  ibe  great  stonn  ol 
the  aliars  of  Hi.  Francis  and  the  Madeleine,  and  fifteen  dijt«f 
the  like  devtutatioD  at  Notre  Dame.  His  roniuneraiioa  «r«i 
□ot  excessive,  being  four  sols  two  deniers,  or  fifty  contimct,  ps 
4iem.  In  1656  the  remains  of  the  crosses,  chalices,  aad  ocba 
pn:vious  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  were  put  up  tosnctiiK 
and  produced  a  handsvmv  return,  wli!<^h  was  expended  Ml 
repairing  th«  bridge  over  the  Klon,  with  the  liouses  therm 
belonging.  As  early  as  1539  the  Council  hud  demolisbnl  ti» 
churches  of  Si.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Stephen,  the  mstcriil) 
of  which  were  to  be  employed  in  restoring  the  city  walls  soil 
the  market  of  the  Poric  de  Hive. 

While  the  bailifTs  were  thus  despoiling  the  churches,  tliej 
undertook  the  more  diflicult  task  o\  regulating  public  mor^ 
■oa  a  mfihoi]  which  was  borrowed  from  Sparta,  it' not  fromibt 
law  of  Aloscs.  They  ordrreil  attendance  at  divinu  lerTitt 
under  penalty  of  fine,  iroprisonmrnt,  and  exile.  They  set  of 
'consistories,'  in  which  clergymen  and  lay  folk  were  uniirS  u 
guardians  of  '  the  sanctity  of  marriage,'  and  as  severe  censon  ul 
'idleness,  gambling,  dancing,  and  improper  costumes.'  llint 
were  also  exj>cctrd  to  prosecute  fortune-tellers  and  witclus; 
and  by  way  of  quickening  their  righteous  zeal,  a  perccBlig> 
was  allowed  thctn  of  the  fines  recovemblc  upon  vice  snd 
irreligiou.  .Meantime  Fare!,  Virrt,  and  ('alvin  pn^acbeil  ihe 
Gotpel  which  was  so  forcibly  iecummend«l  to  the  cilisens  <n 
LMUanne.  Between  154D  and  l.'iliO  Calvin  delivered  m 
thousand  five  hundred  termoiis, — not  indeed  all,  or  most  ol 
-them,  in  thia  cily, — the  manuscripts  of  which  were  l<png 
{nvtcrvcd  in  forty-four  volumes  at  Geneva.  Me  also,  as  Gibboa 
relates  with  a  scandalized  expreasion,  sent  Michael  SertctosM 
the  slake ;  and  he  caute<l  Jacqaoa  Gruet  to  lovi^  his  hcail  fat 
opposing  the  new  Inquisition.  On  this  subject  (leneral  iW 
tiaa  an  imix^rtant  note : — 

*Zt  ia  Tcmarkahle,'  he  ea;s,  'that  while  the  buntiog  of  8crn>ttt 
lut  attnoted  so  mach  aUeotion,  the  preriona  execation  of  JaoiM^ 
GrtMt  has  been  paaeod  orer  b;  hiBtonans  almost  ta  KJlpncc.  fht 
dociuui-nts  nlating  to  Gnwt'a  trial  a«d  tortan  befbn  death,  msHA. 
hj  U.  Faajr  at  Genet*,  show  thai  he  wa»  exwotad,  not  for  beretf* 
ml  fiir  oppoaing  Calvin's  rt^mt  of  e«pionago  in  the  homo,  and  v* 
«P|it«etion  of  itrivate  conduct,     timet  was  a  Toung  g«iit)MiMii  4^ 
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■tUi  bmOy,  uul  a  fino  acboJar :  Cklviu'a  ficBt  ktUck  on  liim  wm  fen- 
tetiu  Rt  k  wedding,  and  for  wettrlng  breeobes  eut  in  n  now  (iwhioii. 
Bs  din  Bot  write  nnes,  u  De  Honiet  aa;^^;  but  {>hilosopliic»l  and 
lAiMl  rafleotions  (never  pnbUabed)  vew  found  among  liis  pttpcn, 
ii  Latin.' 

Master  John  Catvin  wu,  it  will  be  evide^nt  to  (ho  pliilotophic 
wad,  a  furerunn«r  bolb  of  Uoussi?au  and  of  Ri>bt?«]>ierre,  in  lii* 
termination  to  timpViIy  life,  aDd  to  make  men  happjr  after 
bu  own  faBhion,  whether  tbej  would  or  no.  The  lore  of 
plmiiiTT  am)  disiipation  had  always  been  preralent  in  epis- 
eopal  Lauftnnnr.  Hut  now,  tindrr  the  influrnre  of  this  amwHi 
raritanism,  the  Kernrw,  in  1540,  limiltrd  thi!  number  of  iurita- 
liaaa  to  a  weddin^'feost ;  prescribed  the  houra,  vix.,  from  (en 
to  three,  during  which  it  migh(  be  held;  and  if  dancing  look 
pbee,  fined  everj  sinful  woman  a  florin,  and  her  male  partner 
miee  mt  much.  A  code  of  moral  duties  and  of  sumptuary  lawa 
«as  promol^aled  and  enforced  from  year  to  year.  None  but 
mIiIcs  might  be  seen  wcanng  cloth  of  gold  or  brocade,  eollan 
rf  paint-lace,  and  shoes  with  buckles.  The  burj^sses  were 
facbidden  capes  that  cott  moTe  than  ten  rntwnt,  as  also  false 
teir,  and  more  than  oae  robe  and  one  jieitieoat.  The  length 
tt  one's  wig  must  be  according  to  rule,  and  low  dresses  were 
qgwtooaly  furbiilden.  When  tobacco  came  in,  that  poitonoua 
mmi  wraa  prohibited.  The  bailifT  coniidered  that  lie,  as  one 
sbure  the  law,  might  take  snuS*;  but,  says  \  ullicmin,  when  his 
EzcvUeocy  rapped  his  snuff-box  durini;  a  sermon  (probably  to 
keep  bimself  awake)  the  prmcher  told  him  roundly,  *  On  ne 
frim  id  que  la  parole  de  Dieu.'  There  was  an  incessant 
■iiippl*  between  ilie  (iurernment  and  tbe  failiion.  But  the 
hrfuna  triumphed.  It  could  reckon  upon  allies  who  were 
ihnilli  i1,  from  the  end  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  ti>  a  long  and 
■EHkormble  career.  The  old  rigid  Calvinism  was  undermined 
bjr  Irre* thinking  and  sentiment; — by  the  Pietist  who  did  nol 
Uirre  in  dogma,  and  by  the  philosopher  who  had  no  piety. 
Thongb  Kitinea,  Uiratres,  and  the  national  sports  were  equally 

ilia rrd     the  people   of  Lausanne,    Verey,    and    tbe  eD(tr» 

hys  KtimAud,  would  not  l>e  faithless  to  their  ancient  customs. 
TlirT  were  »tiil  known  a*  a  lively  and  agreeable  race,  fond  of 
tmal  pleasures,  open  to  the  seduction  of  l-Vnch  gaiety,  and 
■oeb  more  inclined  to  follow  iho  Arminian  who  stood  for 
faHdnm,  than  the  Bernese  despot,  enamoured  of  slavery  a<» 
(■i  in  tbe  world  which  now  is  than  in  the  world  to  come. 
Is  rain  did  'the  Two  Hnndml,  th«  Senate,  the  Economical 
Chamber,  the  Chamber  of  Kvligion.  the  clergy  of  Berne,'  force 
■pan  their  reluctant  subjects  (lie  'Contcnsus'  which  was  to 
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and   all  dUpuIcs   and   preserve  the  faith  of  Calriii  pare  aod 

,  Un<]enii.il.     Liiusanne  bad  it>  champion  ready  in  tbe  more  iW 

.SociuUn    Baibej'rac,    who    dcfcnde^l    irilh     a    warmtb    tvm- 

jtponding  to  his  breadth  of  idrai  the  np\r  crct^  of  rdi)^iit 

hbcrtj-.     The  eighteenth  cenlurv  hnil  cntcre*!  upon  the  uxor. 

It  come,  wc  har«  said,  in  >  twofold  and  ambiguoui  loin, 
Mldrf-Sting  tbu  icntimi-ntal  in  Inngua^v  of  ntudtod  gnntloKv^ 
wbiln  it  appmled  to  the  more  l^^arm-d  as  sri«nr4-,  philcnopb^, 
and  enli^hteniiii-nt.  U>  miiv  consider  the  ])t<?icniiniis  otfiw 
feeling  a*  embodied  in  Jladame  de  Warens  und  Jean  Janjqn 
Roasscau ;  while  the  hundred  tomes  of  Voltaire,  despite  ihtil 
apeminj;  variety,  are  little  else  than  his  translation  of  scitoer, 
Gonstnictivc  nr  aggrrstive,  into  the  language  and  mediam  «( 
lileralute.  Mndamn  dc  Wan-ns  is  a  name  in  the  woiU'i 
debate,  like  that  of  Mnrv  Queen  uf  Scots,  round  whirl)  (M- 
trorert}  has  raged,  and  will  long  continue  to  rage.  Wai  A*, 
'indeed,  the  heroine  of  Free  Love  as  piclure«l  bjr  KousxeaD,  and 
not  rather  a  deeply  calumniated  woman?  Did  she  notidpitt 
the  early  romances  of  George  Sand,  and  give  herself  «p  M 
etnotions  which  vecretl  and  shifted  as  the  winds  blew  fm 
north  or  south  ?  Or  is  nil  this  an  hystericAl  delusion  tat 
indulged  by  the  Utile  outcast  to  whom  she  gave  shelter  at 
Annecy,  and  then  committed  to  everlasting  rcmrmbrance,  in  tit 
false  yet  sedudive  '  Coiifewions '  ?  VV«  have  no  casket- letins 
on  which  to  found  either  aecutatton   or  defence.      Hut  of  iHt 

Cn  new  documents  are  become  accessible;  side-lights  ta^ 
n  thrown  upon  the  story  :  and  *  Demoiselle  I>ouisc  Frai 
do  Is  Tour.'  who,  on  September  2:ind,  1713,  was  married 
Sebastian   Isaac  dc  I.OYS,  Seignior  of  Warens  and  citttra 
Lausanne,  appears  now  in  a  less  odious  character  than  thnt  ia 
which  we  have  hitherto  known  her. 

Sebastian   Isaac,  her  husband,  was  the  eldest  nf  twcnit-tirn 
children;  and  was  probably  born  in  the  ancestral  h<niBCofhi< 
fomilyi  ttill  standing  in  tbe  Palnd  at  Lausanne,  in  ItiSS.    NtAte 
on  both  sides,  and  through  the  De  Lays  widely  cxmnected  wtib 
Uomand  pedigrees  of  the  first  rank,  M.  de  VV arena  entered  ibe 
Swc<lisb  army  as  a^  nfbcer  in  the  Swiss  battalion  in  17U(i,  aM 
thus  continued  until  <-lecled    'captain   of  the  company  of  litt 
chapter  of  Lausanne,'  in    ITI2,  when  he  had  not  completed  iiLs 
tweoly-fourth  year.    He  took  pan  in  the  war  of  Toggenbour;, 
which    was    then  dividing    Switzerland, — Berne   on    one   tvk( 
St.  (lall  and  the  Catholic  eanions,  except  I'Vibourg  and  Soleum 
on  the  other.     On  April  18ih,  lll'A, — a  week  after  the  IVaor«l 
Utrecht,  which  guaranteed  Swiss   independence, — the    soldier 
of  twentv-five  was  betrothed  to  Detooiselle  de  la  Tour,  thcsi 
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joat  Utnicd  fonrtero.  She  was  born,  as  it  wouU  iippe*r,  op 
LaJ.T  Dm;  IGDd:  h«r  molhrr  died  when  Louise  was  itu  infant; 
■ad  abe  was  in<icbtpd  for  htr  bringing  up  to  kcr  stepiuotlier, 
UaritT  t'lnvard,  ns  nrll  as  to  hrr  rousin's  vile,  Madame  de  la 
Tiisr,  with  u-hdm  whr  tpt'nt  her  (curliest  j-can  ni  Vcrcv. 

In  tlii^  liditiiiQs  And  mislcmlin^  '  M<mii>irs  nf  Mndatno  de 
HaiPBa,'  by  Oiijijict,  it  tt  taiil  that  licr  r.itlii-r  wn*  ilrvoml  to 
(Ik  •cieocv-  of  chemistrv,  und  that  the  castlr  in  wtiicli  thny 
trwl  was  fitted  np  merely  with  furnaces  and  ak-iubin.  We 
aanot  put  any  trust  in  Doppet ;  but  that  Madame  de  Warenc 
liihblgd  in  physics,  and  liad  n  turn  for  expprimenis,  we  know 
froin  HXirces  not  unworthy  ol  belief.  The  romance  of  Doppet 
•eta  befwrr  as  n  maiden  HuTririi-e*!  in  li«r  own  drspicr  to  ;i  suitor 
wImiii  abe  niuld  mil  lure,  and  bcrnco  all  her  sulitequent  mia- 
fanuntr*.  But,  altlioUjEh  as  lively  and  preoociou*  as  she  was 
■odoabtedly  beautiful,  Madauie  Louise,  If  we  may  judgti  by  bcr 
oom^pundence  with  Magny,  who  was  her  spiritual  director  at 
tliia  time,  uoilcd  with  a  pleiture  in  social  intercourse  wMcli 
lbs  did  not  disscnible,  an  ardent  but  simple  devotion  to  bor 
4atiaa  bnth  as  a  wife  and  a  Christian.  M.  Magny,  who  was 
SaovtKtT  of  the  Council  during  upwanis  of  thirty  years,  had 
tbr  rrpotntion  of  a  Pietist ;  and  from  liiin,  wrote  M.  tie  Warcns 
IB  1732,  ibe  youthful  Louise  had  learned  a  religious  indiffercncn 
tor  tbc  mere  exiemnia  of  her  erred.  Severe  measures  had  lieen 
taken  by  the  .Sr.iie  fiovi^mmeot  to  check  this  anli-4]i>^malic  or 
Metboditl  proj>u;;:kiiila.  The  Chamber  of  Ileligion — a  Culvinist 
iarm  ot  the  lii(|uisition — was  established  at  Berne  ;  and  its 
Befsbers,  who  were  composed  of  senators,  councillorsf  pastors, 
as«l  prttfessors  of  theology,  '  delivered  sentences  of  confiscation 
and  baaisbmcnt,  of  scourging  and  branding;'  while  '  attempts 
to  ffaranr  fmm  its  def:rrrs  were  punished  by  the  galleys  or 
Jsifh  '  M.  Magny,  ihougli  too  highly  placed  for  its  attacks 
Vfmn  bim  to  be  sui-ce»lu],  left  Lausanne,  retired  to  Geneva, 
M&nd  much  on  behalf  of  bis  piinoiplcs,  and  dirt)  unmarried 
iC  V'eTcy  in  1730.  To  his  influence,  but  scarcely  to  itial  alone, 
«e  ntnst  ascrilic  tbe  ilefcction  of  Madame  de  Warens  froui  her 
■stive  religion,  and  tlio  steps  by  which  she  was  precipitated 
inn  ber  rver-memornble  flight  from  house  and  home. 

Alurrie^l  in  171:1— and  not,  as  Dup|>et  afhims,  in  17S3 — the 
jMfwg  couple  lived  much  at  V'evey,  in  a  mansion  the  delightful 
inooda  ol  wbieb  extended  to  tbe  lake;  or  else  at  the  bassets 
nd  tlwCbjtteau  Lea  Ctutcs,  where  ibe  lady  charmed  a  numerous 
moiHy  «>f  frieads  by  ber  wit,  vivacity,  and  hospitable  entertain- 
■ents.  I'be  manners  of  \'evey  were  agreeable  and  touched 
with  a  certain  poetic  grace ;  it*  morals,  neither  then  nor  as  late 
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ai  1764,  when  they  ttra  <)»crib«d  by  M.  dc  Bouffli^rs,  gnro  riiP 
to  gDBpicion ;  the  pcopir  were  engaged  in  rurnl  punnits,  thr 
higb«r  circles  in  nmutnmcnu  nnd  vitiltng,  whirl)  auumnl  tbc 
character  of  Inrgr  iainWy  ni«Mnblic-i ;  dancing,  music,  nnd 
bnnting-pnrtics  i>n  the  lake  fdled  up  their  boliday-lime ;  and 
tbc  wdicr  tradition  briKight  in  by  French  refugees  on  the  ret'o- 
Cation  of  the  Edict  ol  Nantes  was  still  respected,  although 
sumptuary  laws  could  no  longer  prevent  the  confounding  of 
ranks  and  a  modcrnlc  degree  of  luxury.  If,  at  this  time,  and 
in  such  a  nrigbbnurhniHl,  Madamn  dr  Warcns  indulged  tlir 
passions  with  which  ItouHcnu  hat  chargM)  that  unhappy 
woman,  how  comM  il,  General  (lead  enquires,  that  no  reference, 
no  witneH,  and  no  memory  of  it  is  still  to  be  found,  either  in 
tbe  immense  private  correspondence  which  be  bas  looked 
through,  or  in  the  nrcol  lections  of  the  inhabitants,  apart 
from  slanders,  the  origin  of  which  is  traceable  to  Jean 
Jacques,  and  which  are  ihemsrlres  di»tortrd  caricatitrea  of 
his  statements?  Tim  *  Confrsitoni '  weir  publlshetl  three  rcais 
after  KoiisuMu  had,  as  is  now  genernllr  accepted,  taken  his 
own  lif<^  at  Kmicnonvilie,  and  twenty  years  after  hi*  maligne<t 
benefactress  had  died  in  tbe  depths  of  poverty  and  neglect. 
Then  these  stories  began  to  circulate,  Doppel  made  Madame 
de  Warens  confess  her  turpitude  in  memoirs  which  are  com* 
pounded  of  ficlinn  and  gossip;  but  which  had  an  enormous 
run,  and  captivated  even  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  that  time  a 
military  sub-lieutenant.  There  was  none  to  defend  a  reputa- 
tion attacked,  (as  it  were,  from  witliin,  and  on  the  culprit's 
nitabashed  acknowledgment.  Xeverlheless,  (ieneral  Read  has 
never  laid  his  band  upon  documents  which  would  convict  her; 
V'evey  and  Lausanne  arc  silent;  and  M.  de  Warens  himself  in 
a  long  and  exhaustive  plea,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
accessible  in  Kngltsh,  though  he  has  brought  various  accusa- 
tions against  the  wife  who  abnndonit)  him,  nonbcrc  charges  her 
with  unfaithfulness,  and  does  n»l  make  one  solitary  allusion, 
direct  or  inilirect,  to  M.  de  Tavcl  or  the  suetvision  of  favourites, 
who  are  supposed  by  Jean  Jacques  to  have  ruinet)  his  domesti 
happiness  and  practised  the  vices  of  tbe  new  jH-riod. 

M.  dc  Tavcl,  according  to  Kousscau,  was  'her  master  in 
philosophy' — that  pmiuliai  philosophy  of  tbe  age  of  reason 
which  made  marriage  an  outwar<l  show,  compatible  with 
boundless  freedom,  and  examples  of  which  arc  not  rare  in  th» 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  [ihilosophy  which  puts  aside  the 
plea  of  human  frailty;  much  inor«  than  tolerant,  it  declares 
that  the  husband  who  it  kept  in  the  dark  suffers  no  loss,  and 
that  the  woman  who  appears  to  be  lionest  is  so  as  long  as  shv 
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aroittf  scandal.  Wbeo  M.  d^  Tavel  Lad  jienumlnl  liU  victim 
u(  Ihe  truth  of  thete  principlea,  said  Rituiseau,  she  was  in  his 
poirer ;  and  that,  we  are  told,  *  all  b«r  failio^s  arose  from  her 
errors,  never  from  her  passions  .  .  .  Instead  of  listenings  to  her 
heart,  which  led  her  right,  she  listened  to  her  reason,  which  led 
her  wrong.'  She  hat!  been  atlnihed  to  her  husband  and  her 
duties ;  but  all  this  was  nuw  *  a  catechism  to  amuse  chihiren  ; ' 
and  she  punished  .NL  de  Tare!,  in  his  turn,  hy  '  n  most  devour- 
ing jealous)-,  fur  be  was  convinced  that  she  treated  him  as  be 
bnJd  uugbt  her  to  treat  ber  husbantK'  The  end  of  it  all,  as 
oarrated  in  the  'Confessions,'  we  know  too  well.  Ic  is  the 
•yslem  of  '  terminable  engagements.'  parsucd  bj'  a  woman  wbo 
had  not  even  the  mii/'rnble  excuse  nf  tempeniment  and  intoxi- 
cation for  her  lapse  from  virtue,  ami  who  lured  men  to  their 
f»II  thai  she  might  preserve  her  influcnt-r  over  them. 

When    we    take    into    account    the    mischief   that   bas    been 

Wrought,  in  life  no  less  than  in  literature,  hy  this  too  celebrated 

ioslaace  of  feminine  philosophy,  we  shall  reckon  it  no  small 

advanta^  if  the  pages  of  Rousseau,  at  once  so  shameful  and  so 

ibouoding  in  charm,  can  be  wiped  out   by  a  verdict  of  *  \ot 

proven.'     To  demonstiatc  their  lalschood  may  be,  at  so  great  a 

ttiatance  of  time,  impossible.     Hut  have  they  any  sort  of  claim 

Upuo  our  belief?     That   the  witness    himself    was    hysterical, 

■■abject  to  delusions,  a    hypochondriac,  and,  like  all  who  are 

sufTerin^  from  this  nervous  disorder,  templed  to  indulge  the 

vice  of  calumny  and  of  detailed  but  imaginary  charges  against 

his   dearest  friends,  will  not   be  called  in  question.     That  be 

^ives  no  exact  narrative  of  (he  circumstances  or  the  motives 

which   led    Madame  de   W'arens   to  cross   the  lake  and   throw 

hcraclf  at  the  feet  of  VitOor  Amadeus  in  the  church  at  Evian,  is 

equally  certain.     That    in    a    public   and    prolonged    enquiry, 

extending  over  six  years,  and  cikmplicated  with  lawsuit* — the 

Bernese  authorities  and  their  claims  being  pitted  against  the 

honour  and  interests  of  the  Court  of  Savoy — not  a  bint  or  a 

•hadow  of  this  indictment,   which   would   have  destroyed  the 

new    convert's    pro«pects    at    Annecy,   should    ever   have   been 

visible,  is  not,  indeed,  conclusive  in  favour  of   the  accused. 

But  snreiy  it  must  outweigh  the  lubricous  fancies  of  a  half- 

demente*!    day-dreamer,   who,   as    Mr,  John    .M»rley  confesses, 

had  '  in  some  of  his  mental  stales  so  little  sense  of  the  difTer- 

enoe  between  the  actual  and  the  imaginary,'  and  who  wrote 

under  the  delirium  of  persecution   which   terminated   in   his 

snicide. 

What,  then,  did  take  place,  in  the  thirteen  years  of  their 
Wedded  life,  which  will  explain  the  flight,  the  divorce^ nviA  \\\c 
,  Vol,  167.--Nff.  S73.  0  ^ft*\ 
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fln&l  rslnmgcmcnt  bntwrcn  M.  anfl  MMlamc  Ac  Warcns?  The 
g<-ntl(!in«n  was  somcwlint  prosaic,  nnrmw,  nnd  careful  of  bti 
moiiej  ;  the  lady  pmfufc,  Impntuou*,  fund  of  enittTlainin^, 
chaiilnble  lu  llie  |>(>i>r,  nn<l  full  uf  jihina  hj'  which  li>  ncovrr  the 
espenxLM  chat  had  iiuw  hi-^un  ti>  «xceed  lh«ir  income.  Two 
jcAn  prcvioua  to  the  K-parBiion  she  carried  on  a  manufacture  of 
Bilk-stockingi  at  Vevey,  in  puitnenhip  with  M.  St.  Andre,  much 
a^ain»t  her  huiband's  will,  and  in  spito  of  hit  rcmonatrancvs. 
In  \lib  ahc  travelled  to  Ais.  Chamber^,  and  Geneva  ;  made  the 
Bcquninlance  of  lome  high  Calholie  perMiiinge»  ;  was  finliered 
and  (Hirruird  hy  ibrtn ;  and  cami!  home  ilixsnltsfictl  with  her 
old  friend*,  nud  with  the  difriculties  of  her  poxilion,  which 
M,  de  Waren*  seems  lo  have  in  no  wtie  undertaken  to  improre, 
Oa  July  14tb,  t7^t>,  she  left  him,  ottentibly  to  lake  the  water* 
of  Amphion  ;  but  all  her  preparations  bad  been  made  for  sub- 
miuion  to  the  Koman  Churcb ;  and  on  reaching  Evian  she  put 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of  Saroy.  Kin^ 
Victor  sent  the  Indj  forward  to  Annecy,  with  a  guard,  as  it  was 
rumoured  that  some  of  her  rctaltvrt  wnuhl  attempt  a  rescue. 
There  she  went  through  her  nhjumtiim ;  the  Sovereign  granted 
her  a  pension  of  1500  lirres,  to  which  the  Bishops  of  Annecy 
and  Aluurienne  added  a  thousand  earh  :  and  in  1732  she  was 
still  resident  in  the  same  town,  absorbed  in  religious  duties  and 
works  of  charity.  M.  dc  Conzic,  who  was  ber  Iricnd  nnd  neigh- 
bour, and  of  whom  Jean  Jacques  write*  with  kindness,  declares 
that '  her  conduct  was  entirely  exempt  from  all  suspicion,  and  safe 
even  fnim  the  calumny  which  commonly  pur«ur*  new  converts 
when  they  have  intellect  and  beauty.'  As  simu  as  the  Bernese 
GoTernroent  was  informed  of  her  abjuration,  (heir  Kxceltencies 
oonRscated  her  property  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  'i'hey  subse- 
quently waired  their  rights  in  favour  of  M.  de  VVareus,  and 
grantetl  him  a  divorce,  with  leave  to  marrv  again,  the  grounds 
being  that  his  wife  ha<l  de-serted  him  ami  joincl  the  Roman 
Catholic  Communion.  Hut  the  could  not,  nmsisicntly  with  her 
new  profession,  look  upon  bencif  as  divon-nl.  She  kept  her 
marrinl  name ;  and  it  is  remarked  as  a  touditng  detail  by 
General  Head  that,  during  ber  last  illnemi,  when  M.  de  Warcns 
was  dead,  she  s|K-ak8  of  herself  as  '  a  poor  widow,* 

But  in  1732,  questions  of  alimony  still  being  unsettled,  she 
presented  a  memorial  lo  the  Senate  of  Chambcry,  which  drew 
Iroin  her  husband  a  letter, — the  original  is  estant, — running  to 
sixty-six  pages,  aitd  containing  the  whole  story,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  as  it  lay  before  the  mind  of  M.  dr  Warens.  Unhappily 
we  cannot  so  much  as  pretend  to  give  a  summarv  of  it  in  the 
■pace  at  our  disposal.     It  is  minute,  dramatic,   natural,   and 
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•amrwbikt  f;«TTiilous, — tho  work  of  ft  mnn  who  u  writing  to  hi> 
Inilhcr. in-law  and  dors  not  sparp  ink  or  paper,- — but  ounvinc^iug 
in  ill  fulnrEK  and  simplirit;.  When  M.  de  VV'areot  drew  it  up, 
b  wu  itajring  at  Islington,  which  he  seems  to  re^rd  as  bein^ 
ia  the  country-;  hat  perhaps  he  had  Brentwood  in  riow,  where 
hi-  h»d  lodged  a  little  enrlic^r  with  the  cleigjman  of  that  parish. 
Hr  ukex  up  inanj'  pa^vs  in  di-MTibing  a  visit  wliicli  he  paid  to 
Miilame  Loiiisi>,  afier  her  flight,  hut  previous  to  the  scntPnee  of 
ilivorcc  between  them,  when  she  was  entprtairied  l>j'  the  nuns  of 

tthi"  Visitation  at  Annpcj.  The  substance  of  their  conversation, 
Vid  nf  the  pamphlet,  lies  in  the  following  words : — 
'  I  tlien  aildor],'  my  M.  da  WariTaii, '  that  nvon  if  she  had  dotoi^ 
Dtaed  to  cbatigu  only  uftcr  stttdying  tho  qucittion  [of  rvligioo],  that 
Vgald  not  prevcut  thi;  uimmtr  iu  ivhifth  mIi»  hiid  dniio  so  from 
(natiDf[  R  gtoat  pivjudiv<;  uj^aiukt  her,  uvun  in  tho  iiiiudK  of  hor  own 
|*>^;  that  to  diiaert  livr  Itti^biud,  of  wlium  mIiu  nuvur  had  uiijr  cunKc 
toaHDpIun,  and  iu  dvcatupiug  to  d^-tpuil  him  of  uvtiry tiling  she  i-ould 
l*T  her  bands  upou,  was  au  uupardouablo  aotiou ;  aud  that  I  hud  paid 
*ttyde«r  «U  the  weakiwirfs<>!i  1  had  Lad  for  her,  HaTinK  alluwtd 
■Mloqwak  up  to  thia  {Htiut  without  interrupting  me,  sht'  took  up 
^  qoeslioiL  Sba  did  out  eiouiio  her  chanpj  of  ntligion  hy  motives 
"t  OMUcionce.  On  Ibe  contrary,  ahti  allowed  so  much  inditfuroaoo  to 
>ppesr  in  Chis  respect,  thai  t  was  struck  by  it.  She  said  that  the 
'^''mimiieot  of  our  afiairs  Lad  in  part  iuduced  her  to  tako  this  stop  ; 
lljit  thojr  h»l  flattered  her  with  hououra  at  tho  Court  of  Turin  ;  that 
iilist  (lia  had  carried  auay  from  mo  was  tho  means  of  living  while 
"Iio  «aa  waiting  for  n  position  with  iixcd  ponaion ;  that,  moreovor, 
■uowiog  nM  to  bs  very  tolorant  in  matters  of  religion,  sbu  had 
^^t  that  aho  ootilrt  indiico  mo  to  follow  hor  oiamplo;  that  in 
^is  casa  I  could  count  npon  not  boing  forgottoa ;  and  that  a  plac« 
''"oU  bo  givon  to  mo,  whinb  would  indemnify  mo  in  the  most  ampla 
'uiuwcr  for  whatever  I  might  almndon  in  my  own  country.  I  rcpliod 
'Ut  eho  must  haro  learnt  t»  know  ni<:  very  slightly  duriug  the  twelve 
'T  tiiirtocn  years  wo  bad  livtd  together,  or  she  eould  uuvur  hara 
■"ide  ma  sack  a  proposal,  .  .  .  and  that  notliing  in  thu  world  would 
mdnoe  mo  to  abandon  my  religion.' 

^M   Th«  discuisioD,  of  which  we  give  only  a  samplo  in  the  fore- 

^h&iog  para^^pb,  was  thoroughly  charncleristic  of  a  Udy  with  a 

^(ood  head  for  business,  but  not  possessed  of  very  ardent  feelings, 

^d,  although  perhaps, as  M.  do  Warens  tells  us,  *a  perfect  cotne- 

'^'w,'  still  by  no  means  tutont  upon  getting  quit  of  her  husband, 

pnirtdetl   he  was  willing  to  accept  the  favours  of  a  Catholic 

tJiatt.     She  fled  from  \'evey  alone  ;  she  had  no  caoaiier'  ser- 

Kntr  in  her  new  domicile  ;  and,  if  Jean  Jacques  had  not  chosen 

!■>  tcveal  the   disorders   which,  on   his  solo  charge,  arc  alleged 

*  her  at  Les  Cbarmettcs,  wc  should  never  have  suspected 
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their  esii(enc«.  It  is,  certainly,  most  rcmarlfsble  tliat  in  s 
memoir  of  this  lenjfth,  sikI  written  with  such  vchctnence  of  toop, 
when  the  inlercsti  of  VVnrcnt  would  have  pcrsuadrd  him  to 
makv  hm- of  every  wvapoQ  sgaiost  'Ln  Snvoyanlt^,'  though  lie 
lunenta  his  blind  purtinlity  and  tniisU  that  be  had  ajirnys 
been  indulgent  towardi  lier,  not  one  sylliible  can  be  wreiled  to 
an  accusation  uf  the  kind  on  whii.h  llousteau  eipatiatei.  At 
the  end  of  bis  three  days'  visit,  M,  de  VVareos  left  her  with  a 
document  in  his  possession  by  which  Madame  Louise  surren- 
dered to  him  'the  tranquil  posscgaion  of  her  property,'  while 
be  undertook  to  pay  her  an  annual  Inrome  of  300  silver  livrcs 
ofSarny.  It  was  always  a  (juestion  of  finance  between  these 
persons,  never  uf  rivals  and  unfailhlulriess  to  the  marriage  row. 
some  weeks  later  she  wrote  in  revocation  of  the  promises  maile, 
ending  with  these  wonis,  '  I  pray  you  to  regard  me  from  henco 
foith  as  dead,  and  to  think  no  more  about  me  than  if  I  really 
were  so.'  They  never  met  afterwards.  Warens  took  no  second 
wife;  and  bis  witness  may  be  summed  up  as  testifying  that  in 
tite  lady's  flight  *  ambition  bnd  a  greater  part  than  conscience.' 
Thus  one  other  romance  of  history  is  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
sober  prose  refutes,  or  at  any  rate  declines  to  establish,  the 
intolerable  Actions  of  Jean  Jaujues, 

The  bereaved  husband  took  up  bit  abode  in  course  of  time 
with  his  cousin,  M.  do  Lot*  de  Oocbal,  who  owned  the  tower 
and  grounds  of  La  Grolle,  and  who,  in  1750,  converted  what 
was  left  of  the  old  convent  of  St.  Francis  into  the  stalely  dwell- 
ing where  Gibbon  and  Deyverdun  reaidcd.  Gibbon  made 
M.  de  Warens'  actjuaintanoc  n  year  before  the  latter  died,  whirh 
was  in  November  17M.  He  had  long  bet^n  in  easy  circum- 
slaDCes,  unlike  Madame  Louise,  who  mortgaged  her  pensions 
and  sprt^ulated  in  many  dilTerenl  undertakings,  commercial  and 
charitable,  which  iocluded  no  fewer  than  five  mines, — some  of 
which  even  now  arc  worked  with  advantage,  but  then  bronght 
her  nothing  but  losses,  thanlis  to  the  knavery  of  her  atiociates. 
However,  it  was  Madame  de  Warens  who  began  the  prosperity 
of  La  Kocbette  ;  and  to  her  invention  is  due  the  botanical 
garden  at  Chauibt-ry.  She  had  Iramt  to  study  that  graceful 
science  under  the  direction  of  Claude  Anet,  whose  family 
wero  old  retainers  of  the  house  of  La  lour.  Claude  Anet 
died  in  1734.  He  has  been  enveloped  in  the  calomnies 
which  destroyed  this  lady's  good  name.  Bui,  as  General 
Read  suggests,  perhaps  it  was  on  his  death  that  Madame 
de  Warens  began  to  perceive  the  genuine  character  of  Rous- 
seau, and  coolnl  in  her  devotion  to  the  restless  and  sus- 
picious creature.     His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  difTcrent 
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(et  «Tni  be  cuiaot  but  alluvr  bts  extreme  t  bought  I  esaneu  anct 
iabecilitj,  when  he  wa«  called  upon  to  rrncler  asiittaDcc  amid 
tbv  ](towin^  difficulties  and  embarrass  men  ta  of  his  good 
'MuBAn'a'  situation.  KeiarDin<;,  be  tays,  from  AIonTpellirr,  he 
faand  his  place  tnltrn  Uy  '«  Inll  eipre»i  ion  less  blonili',  tnler- 
aUr  well  mnHc,  wtlh  n  flat  fni-e,  aud  a  mind  of  the  same 
cbankcter,'  who  culled  bimwlf  M.  d«  Couttilles,  but  whose  true 
naiBe  was  Vinizenried,  a  hairdresser's  apprentice  from  Chillon. 
Ilennpon,  the  virtuous  Jean  Jacques  haiJe  Madame  de  Warens 
an  everlasting  farewell.  But  he  was  probablj  eager  to  escape; 
■od  be  came  back  when  his  new  employer,  M.  dc  Mahly,  grand 
provost  of  L>ons,  sent  him  nbont  his  business  for  Imving  stolen 
ihsl  'petit  rin  binnc  '  which  hn  delighted  to  drink  in  secret, 
bat  which  he  was  too  proud  to  Ix-g  from  his  master. 

While  Rousseau  was  etijo^ing  a  cvlebrity  which,  for  the 
time,  eclipsed  even  that  of  Vuliuire,  the  woman  who  had  been  to 
htm  a  friend  and  a  mother  was  siokinf;  into  poveitj.  Her  last 
letters  are  painful  readinf;,  but  thej  do  honour  to  the  benevolence 
which  she  was  still  endeavouring  to  exercise,  and  the  patience 
with  which  she  bore  a  tedious  illness.  'Hhe  was  obliged/ 
write*  M.  dc  Conxic,  *  to  l>eg  a  corner  of  a  hovel  in  one  of 
the  bnbourgs  [of  Chamber^]  where  she  vegetated  onl^  through 
the  sanwur  and  charitable  care  of  her  neighbours,  who  were  in 
anything  but  easy  eircum stances.  Finally,  borne  down  by 
rartoos  ills,  which  conliQed  her  to  bed  for  more  than  two  jeais, 
ahe  taccumbed  with  all  the  lenliments  of  a  courageous  woman 
aad  af^ood  Chrislian.'  And  this  iniiinntc  friend  of  Koussrau, — 
biinself  well  aajuainled  with  .Madame  dc  Warens  fntm  the 
naawnt  of  her  arrival  in  Savoy, — adds  his  own  comment;  *1 
have  always  condemned  .lean  Jactjues,*  be  says,  *  for  having 
preferred  the  interests  of  Le  V'asseur  to  those  of  a  "  maman  "  as 
respectable  for  bioa  in  every  sense  as  his  washerwoman  L« 
Vaaseur  waa  disf:Taoefo).  lie  mi];;lit  well  have  laid  nsidi?  his 
pnde,  from  time  to  time,  and  have  worked  to  earn  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  so  as  to  restore  all,  or  at  least  a  part  of  what  he 
bul  coat  his  generous  benefactress.' 

But  Rousseau,  when  he  heard  from  M.  de  Conzi^  of  bcr 
death,  broke  out  into  a  curious  self- regarding  apostrophe, — 'Go, 
sweet  and  Iji^nevoleni  soul,'  he  exclaimed,  '  into  the  presence  of 
ibe  I'coelons,  tbe  Bernev,  the  Culinats,  and  all  those  who  in  a 
more  humble  stale  have  like  them  opened  their  hearts  to  real 
charity  :  go,  taste  the  Iruit  of  yours,  and  prepare  for  your  pupil 
the  place  which  be  hopes  one  day  to  occupy  iwar  you — happy 
in  your  misfortunes  that  Heaven  in  terminating  them  has 
you  the  cruel  spectacle  of  his.'     Surely  the  man  who 
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could  write  thus  was  in(oxi<;nt(^<)   with  self-love,  in  a  depve 
which  has  &II  che  notes  of  an  ia»t>e  delusion. 

Mad«iiM>  de  Warent  died  on  July  iiUth,  1763,  '  in  the  bouM 
of  thfl  Sieor  Crepinc,'  and  waj  buried  by  M.  Gaime,  cure  of 
Lomenc,  nho  eigncd  \he  ref>istcr,  and  who  wo*,  accnnling  to 
Joan  Jacques,  the  orii^inal  of  his  .Sarojanl  Vicnr.  The  grarc 
is  on  n  rocky  bright,  unmarked  bv  a  munument.  Les  Char- 
mcllcs,  half  an  hour'*  drive  from  Chamber^',  ts  uow  a  farm, 
and  a  place  of  universal  pilgrimage.  All  students  of  French 
literature  know  the  U'atieau-like  description  of  its  golden  days 
which  lights  up  the  '  Confes»iuni,'  and  which  lends  to  their 
moM  idyllic  pages  an  incomparable  dolicacji  brightness,  and 
p*tho<.  Bsquisile  fancies,  pictures  glowing  with  sun-cx>lour, 
ihe  tcndorcst  tones  of  sentiment,  eloquence  at  once  passionate 
and  melting;^ — but  all  this  beauty  is  the  expression  of  a  in<K>d 
or  a  moment;  there  is  a  false  heart,  a  ricious  reason,  behind 
its  smooiliiiess;  for  never,  perhaps,  did  there  exist  a  more 
extraordinary  combination  of  the  lofty  and  lh«  ignoble,  the 
base  and  the  attractive,  than  in  this  creature  of  impulse.  *  Fine 
words,'  says  our  author  indignantly,  'but  words  that  did  nut 
furnish  medicine  fur  the  sick,  bread  for  the  hungry,  or  wine  fur 
iho  dying.'  Vet  be  ibouRht  himself  the  pattern  of  virtue,  and 
be  confessed,  or  invented,  the  vices  of  his  dearest  friends,  to 
prove  that  he  was  the  equal  of  tbe  noblest  mm  and  women, 
whom  be  drags  after  htm  to  the  shambles  that  h<!  may  enjoy 
his  delcitahle  triumph. 

Gibbon  has  judged  the  man  with  his  accustomed  good  sensA 
and  peneiration.  Wiiting  to  Victor  de  Saussure  from  Uuriton, 
under  date  of  Sepirmber  ^iSid,  176)3,  when  Jean  Jacques  was  in 
England,  he  says  '  Kousseau  has  tnet  with  Httlc  succcaa  in  this 
cnuntry.  He  withdrew  to  the  heart  of  a  desert,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  vegetalr  so  peaceably  that  he  was  compelled  to 
quarrel  with  all  our  men  of  leltrrs  in  order  to  tK-come  notorious. 
VVe  have,  jierhaps,  sufllcient  philosophv  to  admire  his  clu(|uenc<! 
without  being  the  dujws  of  that  part  which  he  has  played  st^H 
long.  We  know  that  nothing  so  much  resembles  that  philosophy^l 
as  caprice,  a  supercilioosness  which  is  in  contradiction  to  itself 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  misanthropy  too  pronounced  not  to  be 
nlTectcd.  Unusseau  complains  of  the  persecutors,  when  be  is 
the  foremost  of  ihein.  VVe  should  soon  sw;  a  Consensus  drawn, 
not  from  the  Catechism  of  Heidelbci^,  hut  from  that  of  the 
^^avoyard  V'ii^ar.'  ^^ 

Now,  at  last,  we  have  rc«r)tetl  the  peTio<l  at  which  Lausann«^^ 
was  lo  receive  its  most  illustrious  visitor; — shall  we  except 
M.  de  Voltaire? — since  emperors,  popes,  and  king*  miut  give 
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wty  before  the  Roman  bistorinn,  wliose  ivi>nl«  will  be  hmiI  with 

erer  fresh  deligbt  when  tkejr  are  forgotten  unmet  or  lejteadary 

heroes.     The  jear  175i  was  a  momenloiu  one,  ».-»j»  General 

Read,  for  the  characters  with  nhom  we  have  been  so  lon^  con- 

crrnnl.      In  that    ^rar    M.  dc   Warens   died;    his   friend    and 

telalive,  M.  de  Hnchat,  espircd  at  La  Grotle,  which  he  may  bi- 

lo(ike«l  upon  at  having  fiiundcd  for  the  second  time;  Voltnirc 

began  to  meditate   his  retreat  from  Colmar  into  Switxerland, 

being  driven  by  ibe  Jeiuit*  from  Alsace  ;  and  Gibbon  «ubmitted 

to  the  reasoningi  of  .M.  Pavilliard,  and  took  the  xncrament  in 

Ihe  Cathedral  of  l^usunne  upon  Christmaf  Day.    The  regi>ler> 

of  the  Council   of  Geneva,   February    1st,   1755,  coniaiu    the 

pcrrniition  accorded  to  the  '  Sieur  de  Voltaire'  to  live  in  the 

territory  of  the  Kcpiihlic,  that  he  may  be  near  bis  doctor,  the 

famotis  Tninebin.     He   thought,  at  one  time,  of  renting    La 

Grotte ;  then  bamgbt  Le»  Dcliccs  for  87,000  francs ;  and  finally 

became,  as  George  Oeyverdun  calU  htm   in  a  telling  phrase, 

*  the  old  sinner  of  Feniey.'     l)ut  no  portrait  of  thi*  small  great 

man  has  over  given  bim  to  us  more  faithfully  than  tbal  which 

M.    Tronchin    drew    in    an    epistle    to    Jean    Jacques.       It    is 

irapartial,  says  M.  Desnoiiestcrres,  though   hardly  benevolent, 

and  enlarges  tbe  original   as  under  a  magnifyiog-glius,     We 

<iuotc  it  entire:— 

'  What  can  «■«  oxikioI,'  writes  tho  physician,  'from  a  man  who  U 
»lwaT«  in  eon  trail  iutiim  with  liimKcIf,  and  whoso  bcnrt  Jiiui  over  Ijcou 
tho  anpc  of  hin  min-l '?  His  mornl  stato  has  been  from  bin  iufancy 
»o  nnnatural  ami  mo  ilcformeil,  that  his  vory  being  now  is  attifx^ial 
■od  like  no  other.  Of  all  :iiea  living  th^  one  bo  know*  loiuit  iH 
himself.  All  his  relutiims  ta  tlio  rost  of  moii  and  tboir  relations  to 
fain  an  «ifi  ^eiierr«.  Ho  liae  atmoil  at  greater  bappinoss  than  hu 
CDidd  elaiin.  And  the  i-xcdhs  of  liis  pretcosions  has  Inl  him  inHunsibly 
to  an  injnstioi;  whiuh  the  laws  :u*y  iti>t  ciiudomu,  hut  which  reas'm 
caniiot  approve.  Hu  bun  rufniiiied  from  stealing  fain  m-igbbour's 
ecm  and  takeu  neither  hi^>  ox  uur  his  oow;  but  iu  wuys  uiiUko  Ibew 
be  kaa  plondered,  to  gaiu  a  rujmtuticm  and  a  supnmacy  whieli  wieo 
max  look  down  npou.  for  they  coal  too  dear.  Perhaps  be  has  not 
been  sufficiently  delicate  in  thu  clioioe  of  uieaua.  Tbe  praises  and 
^terie*  of  hia  admirers  have  fiuisbed  what  liin  proteusiDoa  began ; 
vUla  be  iMnks  himself  Ihe  tnasltir,  he  biLH  bucuiu'i  the  slave  of  his 
foUowiag.  His  bippiness  depeuda  ou  thoui.  Tbin  Msa  f  tundation 
bas  left  immense  empty  Spaoea.  Ue  has  grown  acciiatumed  to  praise ; 
and  to  irbst  may  wo  not  grow  accnstoued  ?  if  hn^iii  has  taken  fmrn 
it  ihtH  inagincd  worth,  the  explanation  is  an  ovcrwocniug  vanity, 
whiefa  oouuts  as  nolhiiig  what  it  has,  and  as  only  too  much  whatoTor 
it  denied  it.  Ueoce,  tbe  insults  of  La  Uaiimelle  givD  nore  pain  than 
the  applause  of  Ihs  cruwd  has  over  yielilel  pleasure.  What  is  tho 
md  of  it  all?     Tbe  fear  of  death  (for  wo  do  fuar  death)  does  not 
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pr«Tcnt  oiir  mnnnnritig  about  life,  anil  ns  wn  Vnow  not  wlmra'Tftl 
romplnin,  no  n«ciiKn  I'rovidoDcc  nbcn  wc  kIkiuIi)  bo  lajiiDg  tlie  Muma 
on  our  own  i^houldcre.' 

If,  in  latifr  ilajs,  Jmtn  Jacquc*  was  ncqualnted  with  the  satire 
and  cuiitempt  which  his  rivnl  p»uTi.-d  out  ur  him  in  a  volu- 
mioODs  t-i>rr(.-ij)i>iid«nce,  the  tnrmaty  a{  ihis  one  letter,  to  spvcre 
yet  to  nnansweiuble,  muit  have  uiade  amende.  None  could  he 
more  );ood-naiurod  or  less  wearied  in  well-doing,  even  to  the 
worthiest,  than  Voltaire.  But  he  despited  the  fanatic  vht 
WAS  endangering  philosophj  by  his  ouibuisis  and  his  violence ; 
he  haled  the  sentiment  which  put  on  a  Christian  accent;  and 
he  was  no  democrat.  On  the  trontrar}-,  this  '  uni(}ue  and 
amaxine  gcniut,  the  light  and  delif;ht  of  munkind,' — to  quote 
from  a  loiter  ol  M.  d'llermenches,  which  reflects  the  opinion  of 
thousands  in  his  lime,^ — was  strongly  convinced  thai, 'as regards 
the  people,  (hey  will  be  always  senseless  and  barbarous.  Tbey 
are  oxen,  and  require  a  yoke,  n  f;oad,  and  some  hay.'  Wilb  his 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  Hvret  de  raite  a  year,  his  great 
houses,  troops  of  seivanis,  pictures  and  plate,  banquets,  festivals, 
private  and  public  theatricals,  visitors  of  every  nation  and  of 
tbe  highest  rank,  and  the  incense  of  daily  adoration,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  sigh  for  a  state  of  nature  in  which  his  frsil 
tenement  would  have  been  shattered  to  pieces  at  the  first  blow. 
He  preferred  to  live  *  in  the  century  of  impcrtiiwRce  and 
ridicule;'  to  smite  his  enemies  under  the  fifth  rib  when  they 
were  least  expecting  il ;  to  nogc  war  against  superstition  by 
stratagems,  ficiions,  false  oaths,  and  ihr  sacrileges  which  h« 
found  amusing,  while  (hose  who  had  neither  wit  nor  forttine 
might  console  themselves  with  the  Christianity  which  be  wm«  i 
bent  on  rooting  out  from  civilisation.  ^J 

Into  such  a  i>rr])Iesed  world  was  Gibbon  cast  by  his  father's  ^M 
sudden  and  ill-considered  resolution  to  banish  blm  from  ^^ 
Oxford  and  Kngland.  His  somnolent  Alma  Mater,  as  it  would 
seem,  did  not  know  of  the  youth's  defection.*  Hut  Gibbon  ^H 
the  elder  was  panic-stricken,  and  he  took  his  measures  without  ^U 
on  instant's  delay — measures,  according  to  General  Read, 
which  we  must  look  upon  as  the  fatal  beginnings  of  an 
apostasy,  not  from  one  church  but  from  nil  churches,  and  from 
the  Gospel  itself.  This  violent  action  il  was,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  which  broke  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  lad  during 
an  age  lliat  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  a  better 

*  Gllitwti'R  name  diMppoan  {mn  tlio  liatlrry  book),  nf  Klu^daiiii  Culli^gv  cb 
July  llh,  1T&3,— about  a  dhmiIIi  aTlcr  liis  alijumtiVdi ;  l>ul  hia  L'.iutiuii  inouey  wu 
not  retBrncd  until  1759,  «bi«h  •cc-bi*  IncnuijitiliMe  ttilh  forninl  i.ipuliiun  by  thv 
HQliiorities. 
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v*arl<l,  and  if  also  lo  tbe  «llui¥ment>  of  sense,  y«(  still  lo  Iho 
Mptiiantv  of  its  (eachen.  Investit>iinons  at  Lausanne  hnvA 
HknGrmed  the  bints  which  aie  scntirrcd  through  (iibbon's 
Tetters  and  in  bis  biography,  showing  tbnt  the  first  ri^hle«» 
snonlhs  of  his  rcsiilrn<-c  there  exposed  him  to  severe  trials, 
atlmost  cut  him  olf  from  the  sucietjr  of  his  vquaJs,  and  wore 
spent  bjr  M.  I'avillianl, — a  sinci-re  and  not  unkind  mani — in 
^^ITorts  to  persuade  biui  that  bis  future  in  this  world  as  well  m 
id  the  next  would  depend  on  his  cooforcniDg  to  the  craed  whicb 
be  bad  conscientiously  abandoned. 

In  the  course  of  his  rrscaiches,  General  Kead  <;ani<-,  in  the 
lumber-rooms  of  La  Groltr,  upon  two  portraits,  '  attacbnl  to 
*acb  other  by  a  ribbon  in  th«  form  of  a  bow,'  one  repn^entinK 
the  historian  when  just  over  the  ago  of  twenty,  and  the  other 
hit  gay  and  handsome  friend,  Deyverdun.  From  Gibbon's 
picture,  it  appears  that  he  bud,  when  a  boy,  red  or  auburn 
btir,  hut  was  not  wanting  either  in  good  looks  or  in  figure, 
iDDCb  as  be  afterwards  deteriorated  in  both.  'The  eyes  arc 
Itrf^  and  dark  and  grey,  unlike  the  light  orbs  painted  by  Sir 
JmhoB.  There  is  a  fine  reddish  colour  in  tin-  lip*  and  cheeks, 
iiiil  be  icetns  to  have  possened  that  delicate  complexion 
"bicb  often  accompanies  .-iitburn  hnir.  As  in  tbe  portrait  by 
KejnnMs,  be  wear*  a  red  coat  with  a  black  velvet  collar."  The 
■leicription  which  MIK-.  Curchod  gives  of  him  at  the  same 
peiiod, — when  thev  were  certainly  both  in  love,  though  not  to 
sn  equal  degree, — is  well-known,  but  deserves  lo  be  (juoled 
(Qior  more  ;  it  confirms  the  witness  of  this  pnttrait. 

'[■ball  toncb  lint  lightly,' rJie  writuK,' on  SI. Giblioii's  apptanince. 
H*  bas  beautiful  hair,  jimtty  hun<b),  ami  tho  Iiiuk  of  a  well-bred  ntaii. 
Hii  fan  is  so  siognlar  and  full  of  niiiul,  thnt  1  know  no  utio  who  is 
like  bim.  It  is  so  cxpressivH  tlitit  therL>  ia  always  sumuthing  new  in 
it.  His  gectsrcs  arc  so  apt  tbut  thoy  udd  grtatly  to  his  conver- 
Mioa ;  in  »  word,  bo  has  unc  uf  IbuHo  very  reiutirkublo  faces  that 
"M  nerer  tirca  of  exsiuiuing,  uupyiug,  uiiil  depicting.  Hu  undcr- 
Maads  tho  deference  wbieli  in  due  tu  wumeii,  Uis  manDorw  nro 
Wt  without  being  too  familiar.  Uo  daucta  luuiloratcly  w>:i11.  I 
M,  in  abort,  that  be  baH  few  of  those  mannetiBms  which  donoto 
'^iof,    Hia  wit  vanea  iniuiensuly,' 

Tbi*  account  of  her  hero  was  intended  to  be  amusing;  and 
Mile,  Suzanne  goes  on  to  describe  her  own  charms  as  not 
"■Considerable,  though  flestitule  of  grace  and  subdued  by  a 
"iMic  air  and  some  touch  of  hrusqtterie.  She  bad,  however, 
**>!  beauty,  the  accomplishments  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  strong 
tint  not  an  ill-directeil  character,  sincere  religious  feelingt, 
UmIi  as  ber  whole  life  and  cunvcrsatiun  will  scivc  to  e»\i>,\i\^\»\\» 
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B  wnrrn  heart  which  did  not  w«ver  in  its  ftttacliin<:i)U.  Gibbon 
cjillf  her,  in  one  of  hU  privnlp  jouinBle,  n  dangcmn*  iincjunttc  ; 
tlie  letters  nnw  given,  and  etpccially  )i  bright  Mid  rivftciout 
note  to  Gcitrge  Deyvcrdun,  make  it  |mitaife«t  tUnI  her  ctKjuetry 
was  the  mere«t  ginatrul  trifling.  When  her  father  died,  Mile. 
Curcbod  gave  lessoni  at  Lausanne,  a  declension  from  the  slale 
of  youn|[  ladj'hood  wbicb,  if  it  did  not  shock  the  youn^r 
Gibbon,  was  little  calcnlatet)  to  win  the  assent  of  th«  elder  to  n 
marriaf^  deemed  hy  him  no  better  than  a  misaliiaiux.  And 
}-et  who  will  not  agrrc  with  General  Rend  in  pr.-iiiing  lbs 
indepeodencn  which  prompted  such  s  rcsolutidn,  and  in 
regretting  that  the  ttitdiei  o\  the  hittnrian  were  not  lighted  up 
b^  the  presence  of  so  frank,  accomplished,  and  engaging  a 
helpmate?  Here,  again,  it  was  the  father  who  interposed 
between  Gibbon  and  domestic  felicity,  a*  in  the  ^rest  quetiion 
of  faith  he  had  taken  a  drastic  method  of  overcoming  his  aon'e 
Catholicism  b_>  plunging  him  into  unbelief.  The  fnllicr  h^d 
himself  no  rcli<;ious  convictions;  .Mr.  Mallet,  by  whose  advice 
he  sent  Bdwsrd  across  the  Channel,  was  cither  a  Deist  or  » 
sceptic;  and  it  was  from  .M.  dc  Crousas,  an  orthodox  but 
liberal  tlieologian,  that  the  young  man  acquired  s  system  of 
logic  under  the  inHui-nnr  of  which  'the  various  articles  of  the 
Romish  Creed  disappeared  like  a  dream.'  But  with  them 
vanished  every  explicit  doctrine  of  the  religion  which  he  still 
professed  to  retain,  and  bis  ideals  and  aspirations  were  equally 
discarded,  leaving  only  a  natural  sense  ot  kindness  that  nevci 
failed  him,  an  untiring  industry,  and  a  secret  but  invincibl 
ambition  to  conquer  the  world  of  letters. 

In  George  Deyverdun  he  found  the  congenial  spirit  who 
almost  made  up  to  him  fur  his  ilixnppointment  in  not  winning 
Mile.  Curchod.  It  is  impossible  to  picture,  among  all  the 
brilliant  or  heroic  cUaruciers  that  pass  over  the  stage  in  these 
volumes,  one  more  attractive  in  bis  manners,  more  affect ionaie, 
lender,  and  unselfish,  of  a  judgment  moro  mature,  or  of 
learning  and  capacity  loss  open  to  question.  His  fatal  fault  wss 
indolence,  such  as  Gibbon  likewise  sulTered  from  in  matters 
which  demanded  instant  letter>writing ;  hut,  though  Deyverdun 
was  an  admirable  and  highly  prt/ed  tutor,  who  knew  how  to 
form  bis  pupils  and  retain  tlietr  [ife-long  friendship,  he  did  not, 
as  he  might  have  done,  give  his  hours  of  leisure  to  may  work  on 
a  par  with  his  rare  faculties.  He  loved  society ;  was  much 
sought  after ;  and  could  uol  bring  himself  even  to  tbe  decent 
care  of  his  resources ;  nay,  though  Madame  de  Bochnt  left  him 
with  La  Groltc  a  comfortable  inheritance,  months  clnptrd  ere 
be  WTXrfc  to  his  banker  in  London,  M.  Tcssier,  who  was  doing 
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bii  ntiiKMt  to  M-CUTC  principal  and  jnlcrnt  for  bim.  Al  all 
times.  Gibbon'*  pur«c  had  been  open  to  Geor<Te ;  but,  st  we 
know  from  tlic  '  AutobiogrApliy,'  it  often  rcntmbled  tbat  of 
CutuIluB,  and  was  full  of  cohirrlx,  tn  the  rmbarratBrd  dnva  of 
fitirituo.  Pcrliaps  tlie  »lac'Lncs«  whii^h  weighed  upon  Ocyvcrdun 
MMt  be  Allributed  lo  the  inii<]i<>us  form  of  licnrt  (license,  termi* 
WUanf^  ID  apoplezjr,  b/  wlikli  lie  wu  carried  off  about  tlie 
agw  of  fifi^f  trheo  be  had  enjoyed  Gibbi)a's  friendship,  and 
sweetened  bia  oihemriie  too  mundane  existence  durinfc  ibirlj'- 
tbrae  yean  by  hit  livclinesi,  his  derotion,  and  bia  nnvarying; 
piad -nature. 

A  golden  link  between  'our  excellent  and  inditpcngable 
et|Cbteentb  century ,'- — whicb  is  Matthew  Arnold's  accoinino- 
daling  language,- — and  the  century  of  revolution,  rvforin,  and 
mctiaa  that  was  to  follow  upon  its  faeeli,  is,  singularly  enough, 
tb«  tnuiBlaiion  into  French  of '  Werlher '  by  George  Deyveniun. 
Haw  dil^cull  to  realize  that  little  more  than  two  hundred  mili^B 
Iron  Lau*anne  a  youlb  of  genius  was  growin;;  up,  in  the 
ODcirnt  house  nt  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  who  ihould  trantcc-nd 
or  supersede  Voltaire,  not  by  the  rut  and  thrust  of  polemics, 
or  in  a  whirlwind  of  argument,  but  by  the  deeper  insight  into 
mtare's  laws  and  the  order  of  the  universe  to  which  the 
'Prologue  in  Heaven'  bears  witness  and  those  splendid  lyric 
mnvemeDta  which  are  the  glury  of  the  'Faust'!  Deyvcrdun's 
was  a  good  rendering;  of  '  Werther,'  A  well-equipped  lingtuat, 
br  was  amonff  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Lcipsic  and  of 
ibc  Literary  Society  of  Lausanne,  ilis  occasional  vcncs,  some 
which  General  Read  has  given,  arc  equal  to  the  common 
[yie  in  which  Voltaire  practised  the  tame  amusing  art  of  Jntx 
'tfjirit  in  bts  letters  and  dedications.  Lord  Chesterfield,  whose 
and  whose  suuees^ir  he  tutoriil,  felt  and  espressetl  the 
tat  conBdence  in  him.  Madame  de  titat'I,  a  severe,  but 
kifkiy  aualified  observer,  allowed  bim  wil,  K'^^f^i  ^nd  origin- 
ality. He  had  a  correct  ear  for  music,  played  on  the  spinet, 
wok  shadow-portraits  with  unusual  skill,  was  deep  in  his 
tutive  antiquities,  and,  though  never  managing  tlie  pronuncia- 
um  of  ICnglish,  owned  a  critical  knowledge,  says  Gibbon, 
*snrb  as  lew  fon-igners  have  postexsed,'  while  'few  of  our 
monlrymeu  could  enjoy  the  theatn;  of  Shakespeare  and  Garrick 
•  ilh  more  extfuiaite  diicenimmL' 

The  Pavilliards  and  the  Ueyverduns  were  intimate  actjuain- 
laoces.  Gibbon  must  have  met  George  early  in  hi>  residence 
at  Lausanne,  for  he  appears,  without  any  indications  of  being  a 
ttiaoftar,  in  the  'Diary'  of  the  youn)f  Swiss  gentleman,  then 
Uiins  ander  his  aunt's  roof  either  at  Les  Uttins  or  La  Grolte. 
After 
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After  the  fini  bard  period  of  impruonment  and  cnnvcnion,  the^ 
Eiijtlisti  student  went  mucK  into  sociely,  was  a  frequent  guest 
at  lli«  ivc4-plion>  of  M.  d'Hcrmenches,  ntiil  dt«ooverc<t  about 
bim  n  irirclc  of  highly  rultivntrd,  ntninlitr,  and  frMibinkin^ 
men  and  wiimen,  allird  nmang  thi-niM-lri.-«  as  a  family,  but 
Tepretented,  also,  by  lht:ir  famous  kinsfolk  in  most  of  the 
Gennan  courts,  at  Paris,  and  wherever  Swiss  oflScrts  wcrp 
found  in  responsible  milititrv  positiuas.  The  letters  of  Madame 
de  la  Poltrie,  n  brilliant  and  fascinating  person  at  th«  Court  of 
Nassau,  would  be  well  worth  quotinjL;  in  illustntioii,  had  we 
niiiin  to  SPt  out  their  sparkling  vii;nctlcs  of  «  life  now  com- 
pletely passt-il  awav.  Thry  lymind  ur  of  *Willielm  Meister,* 
but  have  not  its  Hobemian  or  bouigrois  Inne ;  Thackeray 
would  have  delighted  in  them,  and  hi-  could  not  have  done 
better  than  their  swift  and  lively  strokes.  But  we  must  hasten  on, 
remarking  merely  that  whether  tociety  at  Lausanne  were  gmre 
or  gay.  Christian-ortbodoi,  or  liberal  and  latiiudinarian,  all 
alike,  including  George  Deyverdun,  read,  admired,  and  raved 
about  Voltaire.  To  that  century  he  was  what  M.  Allainand 
calls  bim  in  a  transport  of  devotion,  its  <  magnus  Apollo.'  A 
fine  musical  detty  who  made  ihcm  all  dance  to  his  piping! 

M.  Allamnnd  was,  until    lately,  iin  important    jet    scarcely 
well    seen    figure   in   Gibbon's    museum    of  celebrities.       The 
historian    styles    him    *  my    personal    friend,    with   whom    I 
maintained  a  more  free  and    interesting  correspondence'  ihan^ 
with  Breitingrr  of  Zurich  and  Gesner  of  Giittingen.  ^M 

'  Ho  wajt,'  continues  the  '  Autobiograiihy." '  a  master  of  language,     j 
of  ceicuGc,  and,  above  all,  of  dii(])Ut«  ;  and  his  acuto  and  flciibh:  lugio 
eoulj  aup]>art  with  rqnal  address,  and  perhaps  with  oijual  iadiBerenoo, 
tho  sdvi-no  sides  of  crery  jMisgible  t^iirstion.     Hi"  siiirit  waa  aetiTc, 
but  Ilia  pun  hnd  bncn  indolent.  .  .  .  After  some  trials  in  Ptaaoe  mnA 
Hidlaud,  which  were  defeated  by  big  fortune  cr  bis  vfaarmcler,  a 
ccuuiut  that  might  have  enligh tinned  or  deluded  tfao  world  wsm  botiod 
in  a  country  living,  unknonii  to  iamo  Mid  disoontontvd  with  UMua- 
kiiid.      **  £»t  NicrificiiluH    in  pago,  ut    rnsticM  deoipit."  .  .  .  By     | 
fuucing  with  tN>  Bkilful  a  master,  I  acquired  aome  deitority  ui  iho     i 
lue  of  my  phiUwophioal  weapons ;  but  I  was  still  the  slave  of  ediMsa- 
lion  and  prvjudice;  ho  bad  aotnc  nicasuirs  to  keep;  atid  I  niQcl) 
sunpect  that  he  uorer  showed  me  tbo  true  culuura  of  bis  secret 
acepticiRiu.' 

But  in  1879  General  Read  was  to  fortanatc  as  to  receive, 
from  Kfadamo  Bergierat  Laasanoe,  twenty-one  letters  addressed 
to  Albunand  by  Vfdtaire,  some  still  retaining  (heir  seals  in  red 
wax  with  the  arms, — three  golden  flames  on  a  field  azure. 
They  range  from  January,  1755,  to  April,  1772.     And  a  little 
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V  the  replies  to  lome  of  them,  eleven  lo  number,  were 
decipbvml  and  s«d(  (o  tiie  General,  who  notr  gives  them  in  a 
mett  readable  chapter,  thus  throwing  light  ujuto  the  mind  and 
Knperament  of  ihii  Broad  Church  theologian  and  man  of 
lettera.  Gibbon  menlioni  the  '  liipistic  to  the  Proteslunit  of 
Laa^aedoc,'  which  icandnlizrd  Allamand'a  contemporaries  hf 
its  frank  distinction  between  public  worship  and  private 
ofunion.  In  the  spirit  of  Kousseau,  it  would  have  the  Stat« 
rvgnlatc  all  astemhiirs,  nod  the  individual  obe}'  his  own  con- 
science  where  spcculntion  wa*  concerned.  Hut  Allamand  wrote 
motv  than  this  ambiguous  letter.  He  nn««tered  Diderot's 
•Pensec'S  Pliilosophiqucs,'  and  the  •  Theologie  Portative'  (an 
eccentric  title!)  of  D'llolbach,  in  two  pamphlets  which  are 
ilrscribed  as  *  able  and  witty.'  Ho  wrote,  but  mercifully 
refrained  frotn  publishing,  fourteea  volumes  of  Sermons.  And 
he  left,  besides  the  coTTespon<lcnce  now  at  length  offrreil  lo  us, 
fivE  other  volumes  of  fragments.  His  pen,  therefore,  was  less 
indolent  than  (lihhon  supposed.  Though  horn  in  1710,  and 
bnitber  of  Jean  AlluinanO,  KR.S.,  philosopher  and  naturalist, 
who  sucreded  S'Gravesende  at  Lejden,  it  was  not  until  177^ 
ihal  Francis,  pastor  of  Box,  fonnd  himself  seated  in  the  choir 
of  Greek  and  Ethics  at  the  Lausanne  Academjr.  He  became 
Its  Rector,  held  the  office  about  three  jears,  and  died  in  17S4. 

f-iis  letters  do  not,  perhaps,  justify  Gibbon's  lofty  estimate 
nf  hii  genius;  thry  ihii«r  a  mtnd  ill  at  ca«-,  a  dislilte  of  Ca!- 
viDists,  .Arminiani,  and  sectaries,  and  an  unbounded  enthusiasm 
far  Voltaire  ; — *  The  honour  of  being  flattered  by  the  same  hand 
that  wrote  "La  Ilenriade"  and  "Urutut,"  1  would  not  give,' 
erica  Allamand, '  for  all  the  literary  knighlhoods  of  Germany.* 
He  studies  the  *  Treatise  on  Toleration  '  with  rapture,  and  sheds 
leara  of  delight  when  the  recluse  of  Fcmer  puts  forth  hit  hand 
a*Tc  the  Calas  IrtNn  their  prrscculors.  '  There  is  only  one 
.  de  Voltaire  tn  the  world,'  he  says  again  ;  and  everything, 
ma  ridicule  of  the  Scriplures,  must  be  pardoned  him,  in 
view  of  the  'saored  fire  of  humanity '  which  eats  him  up.     The 

I       *  Credu '  of  public  religion  belongs  to  the  State  ;  its  articles  are 

I  the  civil  and  scctllar  virtues;  but  the  Gospel  r»]>ards  only 
private  religion,  and  with  it  (he  Slate  has  no  concern.      He 

[  vitbes  Voltaire  were  as  good  a  Christian  as  ho  <lr*crve4  to  be. 
'You  see  what  it  is  to  live  ai  Bex ;  one  mutt  dream  of  some- 
thine  ;  I  offer  you  as  a  New  Year's  gift,  a  key  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.'  But  be  can  scarcely  ailmtre  Theism,  Voltaire's 
prcaitnt  dogma;  'it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  Theism  does  not 
■ttack  our  livings ;  if  it  succeeds  we  shall  he  simply  incutuheots 

L       in  partihus  infidelium.     The  Church  may  well   be  purified; 
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but  to  be  pure  is  not  everything, — one  must  live,  yon  know. 
Ant)  once  you  begin  to  melt  down  our  bells,  you  will  not  hMl 
liAUwny,  »>  25U  years  ago.  It  will  be  a  clean  sweep,  And  we 
shall  be  devoured  into  the  bargain.'  But  why  do  the  eneniet 
of  Christianity,  like  Bolingbroke,  lose  their  temper  and  hn»\ 
oat  into  iDBolent  UnguageP  'Ah,  Monsieur,  why,  in  yom 
declining  age,  do  you  not  make  the  best  of  the  Gospel,  mber 
than  find  fault  with  it?  Sunrly,  the  Bible  has  given  mankinil 
tt)l  it  needs  in  religion  ;  and  the  world  has  not  liMt  fifteen 
centuries  by  becoming  Christian?'  Thus,  in  many  keys, 
between  jest  and  earnest,  the  'poor  village  cure' to  bis  greal 
friend,  the  sage  of  Monrion.  He  did  not  conrert  the  old  man; 
but  whenever  Vohnire  published  a  trentisc  or  a  diatribe,  h« 
was  wont  to  ask,  '  What  does  M,  Allnmand  think  of  it? '  We 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  rr^ards  the  minister's  deepest  thoughlt 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  system  in  nrhieh  he  was  unwillingly 
entangled.  But  quite  possibly  he  was  of  one  mind,  despite  lib 
reticences,  with  Pastor  Moultou,  the  friend  of  Kousceao, 
Gibbon,  and  Mile.  Curchod,  who  wrote  to  Ferney  in  17iJ?, 
when  Voltaire  was  defending  the  Sirvens,  '  A  thousand  tbankf 
for  your  excellent  news,  you  have  won  a  fresh  triumph  over 
fanaticism  ;  1  do  not  despair  of  seeing  it  in  chnins  at  your  feet 
...  1  have  read  "L'Homme  aux  (Juarante  Kcus,"  «n<l"L( 
Diner  de  Buulainvilliers.''  it  is  impossible  that  every  eve 
should  not  be  at  last  opened  to  the  tnith.  If  a  few  discontented 
monks  brought  about  a  revolution  in  a  century  but  lilt 
enlightened,  what  will  you  not  accomplish  in  our  own?' 

Gibbon  arrived  in  L»usanne  as  a  permanent  guest  of  Georg 
Dcyverdun  on  September   27tb,   17S3,     They  took    furnished' 
apartments  for  the  autumn,  but  tsirly  next  spring  were  installed 
at  La  Grotle ;  and  after  twenty  years  absence,  the  hermitage^ 
that  bad  hmg  scdicited  the  historian's  retreat  and  promised  hi^fl 
happiness,  was  as  good  as  his  own.     At  every  meal,  at  ctctJ^ 
hour,  he  writes  eiuliingly,  he  enjoyed  the  free  and  pleasant 
conversation  of  the  friend  of  his  boyhood.    '  I  began  to  occupy,* 
says  he,  'a  spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  ibe 
north  side  with  the  city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  Iwautiful 
and  boundless  borinon.     A  garden  of  four  acres  had  been  laid 
out  by  the  taste  of  Mr.  Deyverdun  ;  fnim  the  garden   a  rich 
scenervof  meadows  and  vineyards  descends  to  the  Leman  Lake, 
and  ttie  prospect  beyond  the  lake  is  crowned  by  the  sta[iendous 
mountains  of  Savoy.'     He  did  not  regret  his  migration  for  a 
single  instant,  and  he  delights  in  his  new  home  on  every  page 
of  the'  Autobiography '  which  refers  to  it,  as  in  the  tetters  tafl 
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That  uDcloodcd  felicity  lasted  five  jearj,  uDlil  Joiy  4lb, 
178y,  when  Gibbon  wrote  to  M.  de  Siivery,  his  intiniato  friend, 
'Poor  Dcjrrcrdan  is  no  morel  Comptroller  Secrcian  has  jast 
anRoanccil  the  lad  nrw»  to  mo  .  .  .  To-mnrrow  morning  at 
Dine  o'clock  the  ('ompiri)ll<-r  will  return  witli  th<-  Bannrrrt  of 
the  quarter  to  plnre  tliu  sc^itUcm  bi«  ajMrtmcnl*.  Until  then  du 
not  talk  of  it  befurtf  jour  si-rvanti.  At  lea  o'clock  I  alisl]  be 
bappy  to  aee  VVilhelm,  to  agree  a>  to  tbe  excutes  fur  my  soiree. 
I  ibou^t  I  wat  prepared,  bnt  this  blow  has  npwt  me.    After 

ihirtv-tbree  years Adieu.' 

He  w(u   now  tbe  tenant  for  life  of  La  Grotte,  which  Dey- 

renlun    bcqumtbrd    lo   him    with   its    farniturrr,  snhjrct    to  an 

atinuitr  of   34J  lonit    m-uft,  pnv»l)li!  to  thir   hcir-nt-lnn,    Mnjor 

de  Montagny.     The  way*  of  lAusanne  were  pleasant  to  him; 

with  the  8«veryt  be  w&s  on  tvrini  of  affection  and  daily  inter- 

coorte ;  and  be  looked  on  VVilhelm  de  Serery,  then  a  young 

nan  of  twenty-two,  as  his  adopted  ion,  lariahint;  upon  him  a 

kindneis  which  testified  to  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  man 

"how  pen  wrote  sharp  sayings,  but  Jn  wh"*!-  hrait  mnltcc  could 

find  no  rcsting-plsen.     Thoiigh  far  froin  old,  he  was  hi-croming 

languid  and  weary.     VVbrn  he  paid  London  a  visit  in  17$lj — it 

was  cm  the  occasion  of  publishing  his  last  three  volumes — he 

bid  felt  himself  to  be  a  stranger  and  awny  from  home.     But 

be  showed  young  Se'very  all  that  w»t  worth  seeing  i  shared  hit 

pleaiares ;  look  pride  m  hi*  successes  ;  and  sent  him  delightful 

nijtrs   in   the  style  of  the  following  :  '  Wc  dine  to-morrow  at 

Richmond  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  and  with  Mr.  Hastings.    Be 

St  Downing  .Street  at  n  quarter  to  one.     Here  i*  your  draft  for 

fifty  poumJs  sterling.'       VVith  truth    he    had    said,  '  I   cannot 

Mpuate  myself  from  the  happiness  of  my  friends.' 

Those  friends  remained  with  him  till  (he  last.  Lonl  Sheffield, 
Madame  Necker,  and  the  whole  circle  of  Lausanne,  who  enjoyed 
his  hospitality,  smiled  at  his  foibles,  were  proud  of  bis  fame, 
Md  listened  when  he  spoke  as  to  nn  oracle.  When  he  was 
UbUr  sentonra  of  death— accelerated  by  his  rapid  journey  to 
HniUind  on  learning  that  Lady  ShcfTield  was  nn  more — his  old 
JwncAi  writes  to  him,  on  Occemher  9lb,  1 7^3,  from  Litusannc : — 

*I  cannot  exprctta,  Uonaieur,  what  a  shock  it  han  bceo  to  huir  such 
"Mxpected  nuwA  of  you  aa  we  bavti  roceived.  In  vain  M.  du  SuvL-ry 
^  dotbed  it  in  all  kiuda  uf  moral  roHectioos  which  might  rulievu 
•W  Mid  thoughts ; — your  oourugL%  your  gaiety,  your  amouity ;  all 
^Iwo  qualitiM,  so  amiable  in  former  times,  weigh  upon  my  hcutt 
*iHi  the  root  of  tbe  motives  which  prompt  odo  to  caro  lor  you.  The 
**niiig  of  our  life  is  indeed  coTurod  with  clouils,  since  the  very 
■hwdsbip  in  which  we  found  refuge,  is  at  present  a  centre  of  pain 
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wbich  has  ita  ocho  in  orerjr  pvt  of  ma.  I  will  nj  no  moH, 
fllODaicar,  my  weakntiiui  accords  ill  with  your  licroisiB.  Only  bIuIi 
wo  q»aW  to  yiiii  uf  yuiirsnlf  con  we  coawu  to  I»i»r  th«  Toicce  of  ono 
another.' 


:^ 


It  La  all  French  and  sentimental,  but  not  iEuInocTC.  Hit 
Acquaiittance  would  have  agreed  with  M.  Sckiill,  Gil>bon't 
Swiia  Doctor,  in  ascribing  to  him  a  (laiujuil,  kind,  and  itrttt 
dtiposilion  ;  anil  he  was  devoted  to  Lauaaane  as  (bough  it  hail 
been  his  nntivn  ground.  He  did  not  nclcomtt  the  French  irbo 
were  inundating  Snvoy  and  thundering  at  the  galea  of  Genera; 
yet  he  rafuaed  to  believe  in  their  ultimate  triamph,  and  ht 
wr(>t«,  near  the  cloie  of  17it3,  to  Wilhclm  de  Scvery, 'Id  thii 
oentur}'  notbinK  can  be  foreseen,  but  I  cheriab  the  hope,  ioi. 
even  tbe  opinion,  that  En)>Iand  and  Switzerland  will  ratrtK 
the  universal  deluge.'  His  adopted  son,  who  lived  until  183^ 
saw  ibis  presentiment  fulfilled  after  many  vicissitudes,  in  vrblrii 
the  old  ^wiss  hieianhy  has  perished  ;  the  Pays  Koinand  bu 
thrown  olT  the  Bemi-iC!  yoke  ;  tbc  Canton  de  Vaud  baa  gaisfd 
its  independence  ;  and  Lauaannc  is  more  flourishing  than  eftr. 
But  La  Grotte  hna  vanitbed  fnim  its  pictur«st|uc  aite  in  vie*  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  and  with  it  are  gone  the  memories  i>r 
well-nigh  seven  hundred  years,  and  the  associations  cluiteriag 
round  the  name  of  Gibbon  that  should  have  mode  it  immortal. 

It  is  due  from  ua  to  Genera)  Meredith  Read  that  we  shvuld 
conclude  this  fragmentary  notice  of  a  cotoasal  undertaking  in 
his  own  wiirds : — 

'  There  are  intolloctnal  and  spiritual  frieiida  of  pant  gcneratlOU,' 
hb  tugt  on  his  final  pago,  ■  whom  wo  fullow  from  land  to  land,  from 
tbfl  ondk  to  tbc  grave,  as  wo  cannot  acoumpjiuy  any  oonl^mporarj. 
Among  thoBo  whiim  I  have  thus  known  with  a  etrtain  intinueyit 
Gibbon.  But  tvbilo  admiring  bis  marvellous  atn-'ugtli,  bo  appean  ta 
ne  another  example  of  tbo  Timitoi  scopij  of  the  huwan  mind.  Of 
gnat  thoughts  conecniing  the  uiiivor§o  and  all  that  lie«  boyond  he 
bad  Done;  while  solving  great  and  iutricste  problems  in  tho  domains 
of  antiquity,  ho  could  nut  reco^izo  tho  underlying  currcnte  of  bit 
own  time.  [But]  the  greatest  historian  was  great  also  ia  hia 
friendahipi.' 

With  this  restrained  but  alfedionate  account  of  hit  diiposi- 
lion  and  achievements,  Gibbon  bimtelf  would  not  bare  been 
dissatisfied. 
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r.  IX.— I.  77<n  National  GalUnj  of  Brithh  Art.  Illustrated 
CaUilogue  witli  Inttoducliun  hy  Dnvid  Crosl  Thomson. 
Lontlon,  1897. 

Is.  Catahgue  of  the  Loaa  Collection  of  Picluret  h;f  Faiuttrt  ofthr 
Britith  School  itfio  have  Nourished  iluring  Jler  Jlfaji-nti/'x 
Reign.  Prcp!«rcd  hy  A,  G.  Trmplc,  F.S.A.,  Director  iif  the 
Art  Gallcrj  of  the  Corpnrntion  of  London.     London,  1897. 

^3.  Catalogue  of  the  Fine  Art  Section,  Victorian  Era  Exhibition, 
EarT*  Court,  London.  W'ilti  an  Introduction  bv  G.  A.  StoTov, 
A.K.A.     L<.nd«n,  1897. 

K.  Catalogue  of  the  Brititli  Fine  Art  Section,  BriutntU  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  18U7.  PublisLed  by  the  diminittct-. 
Bnisseli,  1697. 
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amau  mirahilit  has  tieea  marknl  by  two  of  ibe  most  splendid 
jifts  wbicb  the  country  ha»  over  received.  On  the  one  hand 
the  anpcTb  colleclion  of  Old  Matters  at  Hertford  Houte  has 
been  beqnoathm)  to  the  nation  by  Lady  ^'allnce  ;  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Henry  T»tc  h«»  built  ami  presented  a  N'alional  Gallery  of 
British  Art  to  his  frllnw-counlrymen,  and  ha*  nt  the?  stme  time 
given  bis  own  valuable  collection  of  m«<lvrn  Hnglixh  masters 
to  fonn  ibe  nuclvus  of  the  new  gallery.  And  a  painter  whoir 
name  will  live  ainon^  the  foremost  masters  of  the  Victorian 
»ft!,  Mr.  George  Frcdeiic  Watis,  baa  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  format  donation  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
late  Gallery  of  no  less  than  seventeen  of  his  finest  ideal 
pictures,  a  group  rrprwenting  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  a 
life-work  that  has  been  freely  given  to  the  service  of  his 
coaatry.  Sucb  mngnificent  generositv  on  the  part  of  private 
■Dtliriduais  would  alone  iuf!ice  lo  make  llie  year  lij^?  fainuui 
in  the  nnnals  of  English  art. 

Several  attempts  have  also  been  made,  during  the  year  which 
bas  jusl  ende<l,  to  bring  t'>geihcr  a  reptctcntative  collection  of 
works  by  the  most  distinguished  masters  who  have  flourished 
during  the  last  sisty  years.  Both  at  the  Guildhall  and  at 
Earl's  Court  such  exhibitions  have  been  held.  The  former  was 
a  small  but  fairly  satisfactory  collection,  containing  a  good 
many  well-known  pictures  by  our  most  popular  living  artists, 
and  a  few  gems  of  ibe  purest  water,  white  the  latter  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  sculpture  and  black  and 
while  work  than  for  the  merit  of  the  oil  paintings  diiplayi-d. 
But  io  this  point,  it  most  be  confessed,  the  record  of  It^VT  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  last  Jubilee  year.  There  has  been  nothing 
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worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  famout  exhibitiou  h^ld  at 
Mancnetter  ten  yt'ars  Ago,  wlii<^li  fint  inadc!  us  realize  the  w«altb 
of  mndern  art  nnil  llin  gctiiiit  of  Krif^lUh  masteri. 

On  tlie  wholt-,  by  far  tin-  best  collection  of  Victorian  an  1 
brought  to^L-llier  during  the  pii»t  year,  was  to  bo  found  si  tbc 
Brussels  Inlirrnational  E^ibibition,  where  llie  beauty  and  mrkl' 
of  the  Uritiib  Fine  Art  Section  attraclcd  universal  ttttcoliou. 
Here  the  oiaBterpicccs  of  Mr.  Watts  and  Ma<lox>Browii,  uf 
Alillais  and  Lci<rhtnn,  hung  sidr  by  tide  with  works  by  Mi. 
Orchnrdson  and  M.  Almn-Tadcmn,  by  Sir  Kdwatd  Pojnwt 
and  Albert  Mo'»rc  ;  thp  l.tiidM  npr*  nf  Mr.  J.  VV.  North  ami 
Mr.  Alfrwl  Famiin*,  of  Mr.  lidward  Stolt  and  Mr,  Corbel,  »«r 
to  be  seen  on  the  <iame  walls  us  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Ji>hn 
Sarfjenl  and  Sir  William  Hicbmond.  The  schools  of  Xcwlyn 
and  Glasgow  were  both  well  represented,  and  in  tb«  black  and 
white  section,  etchint;s  by  M.  Legros  and  Sir  Scymonr  Hadcn, 
pen  and  ink  akrtchrs  by  Mr.  Walter  Cran«  and  Sir  Georgr 
Ht'id,  lithographs  bv  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon,  and  wo<KI-<^nfcravi^f:t 
by  Mr.  Biscombc  (laidn^^r,  diTitlrd  the  space  with  diisigns  far 
thv  mosaics  of  St.  Paul'*,  and  original  drawing  for  the  carttioni 
of  'Punch.'  And  if  the  great  name  of  Rossettt  was  absem, 
this  loss  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  prominenw 
{[iven  to  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones's  grand  design  'The  VVhMl 
of  Fortune,'  a  work  which  prmluced  a  marked  impression  upon 
visitors  to  the  Kxhibition  and  increased  the  high  reputation 
which  this  master  enjoys  Imth  in  I'ranoe  and  Helgiuin.  Wbil^ 
the  excellence  of  English  work  at  Brussels  has  belj>e(l  to  deepen 
the  admiration  excited  by  the  fme  display  of  Knglish  pnintinj 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  188y,  pictures  by  Mr.  Walts  have, 
at  the  request  of  Prince  Eugen  of  Sweden,  already  found  their 
way  to  Stockholm,  and  the  present  winter  is  to  witness  ibe  fint 
exhibition  of  Kngltsh  painting  that  has  ever  been  beld  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Everywhere  wc  find  tokens  of  the  new  cariosity 
and  interest  in  the  subject  that  is  being  awakened  on  the 
Continent.  England  is  no  longer  regarded,  even  in  Paris,  as 
a  dry  and  barren  soil.  The  wilderness  has  rejoiced  and  blos- 
somed as  the  rose.  '  B  y  a  une  peinture  aoglaise.'  There  i^H 
an  English  school  of  painting,  80,  in  the  'Revue  des  l)eos| 
Alondes,'  writes  M.  de  In  Sizcrannc,  whose  essays  on  the  subject 
have  lately  been  rnllectrd  in  n  separate  volume,  and  who: 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Victorian  art  has  tnfttcrially  bel 
to  dispel  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 

Many  years  ago,  Delacroix  was  struck  with  the  origlDaliL. 
and  intellectual  force  of  English  art  and  with  the  str<mg  persona 
vJojocat  and  '  prodigious  amount  of  conscience  '  which  he  fotiod 
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in  lh«  work  of  Ea^lisli  painters.  And  now  M.  de  la  Sizeranne 
is  equ&lly  iropremed  ivitli  the  big:lt  degree  nf  culture  Uint  dis- 
^ttDgai*bee  our  foremost  livinjr  muilers.     Mr.  Walt*,  be  rrtnnrk>, 

i  s  philosopber.  William  Blake,  Dante  Rossetti,  and  VVtltinm 
.Monis  were  all  poets  of  a  higb  order.  Lord  Lei^bton  ipoke 
everjr  langusffv  under  tbe  sun,  Sir  Edward  Burne-Joncs  ii 
learn«d  in  tbe  legendary  lore  of  all  ages  and  land*,  Tadema  is 
an  arclinroic^ixl,  Holmitn  Hunt  a  teaclicr  of  exegc-sis,  Sir 
Edward  Pointer  and  Herkomer  are  professors  who  deliver 
lectares  at  the  Universiltes.  This  wide  and  varied  knowledge 
DO  doubt  tends  to  give  uur  national  art  tbac  complexity  of  aims 
which  ID  tiie  eyes  of  our  neighbours  is  fatal  to  its  highest 
development.  English  art  has  norcr  been — perhaps  it  will 
never  be — a  plant  of  the  same  spontaneous,  unstudied  growth 
as  French  art.  It  concerns  itself,  as  M.  de  la  Sixernnnc  remarks, 
nol  without  a  sigh  of  perplexity,  by  turns  with  striennc,  with 
psychology  and  history,  with  moral  and  religious  teiidiing,  with 
ererything,  in  fael,  exirepting  the  expression  of  plastic  bt-auty, 
'  lo  BettU  sans  phrase*,  le  IWu  sans  intentions,  le  Beau  sans 
apoctolat,'  which  i*  the  single  aim  of  his  own  countrymen. 
But  the  difference,  we  suspect,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  nation's 
being,  and  is  one  not  merely  of  education  and  circumstances, 
bat  of  race  and  climate.  And  we  may  remind  our  kindly 
foreign  crjlic,  that  if  English  art-i[udents  go  to  I'aris  to  aequire 
the  technical  training  and  instruction  which  they  cannot  find 
hei«,  onr  painters,  by  virtue  of  their  intellectual  power  and 
■ni^Dal  genius,  hare  repeatedly  supplied  French  artists  with 
KwiveB  of  inspiration.  Thus  it  was  from  Constable  that  tbe 
men  of  1JS30  derived  the  original  artistic  impulse  which  led  to 
the  brilliant  development  of  landscape  art  by  the  niulers  of  the 
school  of  Fontainrblcnu,  while,  in  more  recent  years,  Monet  and 
bis  comrades,  I'lsarro  ami  Sisley,  found  the  secret  of  impres- 
liooist  landscape  painting  in  Turner's  gorgeous  visions,  and  the 
mystic  dreams  of  Watts  and  Burne-Jones  have  largely  helped 
to  foster  the  growth  of  a  new  school  of  idealist  painters  in 
France  at  the  present  time. 

In  spile  of  these  radical  differences,  however,  English  art,  we 
repeat,  has  during  the  last  sixty  years  won  for  itself  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
given  signs  of  renewed  strength  and  vitality  at  home.  We 
ne«d  only  look  back  to  the  state  of  art  in  tbe  early  years  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  to  realize  how  remkrkable  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect.  In  those  days,  when  Mr.  Watts,  for 
iiHlJtaoe,  whose  caiwr  embraces  practically  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
Victorian  age,  was  a  young  man,  stagQiitioa  tccmvOL  Xa  V^ic 
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settled  upnn  Ihc  art  of  KiigUm).  Conttable  h&d  dieil  in  t1 
Yexj  year  of  tlie  Queen's  secession.  Turner,  atchou^li  be  U 
till  IS5],  and  painted  some  of  hi*  most  wonderfal  pt< 
during  this  last  peTiod,  was  working  in  the  most  complelr 
isolation,  neglected  by  tbc  public  and  micunderstood  by  tin- 
artists  of  his  generation.  '  No  one  in  all  Knglnnd  at  that  tisie,' 
wrote  Mr.  Rnshin,  'rnred.in  the  true  w-'nin?  of  the  word,  forTurn". 
but  the  retiri-d  coiirbinnker  of  Tottenham  and  1.*  His  hi:nitli 
was  alrendj  lieginning  to  ftiil,  and  the  hrightest  rjualities  of  liii 
mind  were  In  muny  respects  di  mini  shed.  ■  Xaturally  irrilablt 
though  kind — naturally  suspicious,  though  generous, — the 
gradually  became  dim  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed,  or 
not  changed,  overcast  and  clouded.'  The  chief  painlen 
the  day,  Maclise,  Wilkie,  Elty,  Mulieady,  Kgg,  and  WkrJ, 
were  mostly  survivals  from  the  fieorgi.an  age,  who  conlentcil 
themselves  with  repeating  former  coneeptions,  with  more  or 
less  variety,  and  prolonged  the  old  style  of  historic  or 
painting  in  a  feeble  and  lifeless  manner.  Portrait  pal 
ing  had  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  manufacture,  and  wa: 
colour  painting,  the  one  brnnrh  of  art  which  still  flourished  in 
Knglnnd  under  David  Cuxnnd  Dc  Win t,  Samuel  Pnlmernnd  Joba 
Linnell,  was  rapidly  dying  out.  By  \fi'>^  the  hnit  days  of  thote 
men  were  over,  and  every  department  of  art  sermed  to  hare 
sunk  to  the  same  uniformly  dull  level.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  grandeur  of  design  or  poetry  of  feeling,  the  pictures  of  the 
most  popular  artists  were  of  the  same  conventional  order,  and 
displayed  the  same  trivial  and  commonplace  subjects,  lacKjuered 
over  with  o.  thin  gloss  of  itrtificinl  senlimenlaltty.  Nor  wu  il 
only  the  pmctirc  of  painting  which  had  sunk  to  these  abysmal 
depths.  There  was  no  serious  interest  in  the  subject  to  b» 
found  anywhere.  Art  was  looked  upon  as  a  toy  nr  luxury  for 
the  wealthy,  a  pastime  with  whtcb  to  beguile  an  idle  hoar  nr 
spare  ai'tcrnoon.  There  was  no  National  Gallery  or  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  those  days,  there  were  no  acbools  of  art 
or  public  libraries  where  the  young  student  in  search  of  instrac- 
ticm  might  finil  mo<!els  or  rend  about  the  grcnt  masters  of  p&st 
days.  Worse  than  all,  there  was  among  the  artists  of  tb«  dky  a 
dearth  of  great  thoughts,  an  absence  of  high  aims  which  baffled 
the  young  enthusiast  whose  soul  aspired  after  better  thing*. 

Id  these  days,  at  least,  all  this  is  changed  fur  the  better,  Mnch 
has  been  done  already,  if  a  great  di-al  more  still  remains  tu  be 
done.  There  are  picture-galleries  and  schools  of  art  not  only 
in  the  metropolis  itself,  but  in  all  our  large  provincial  cities  ; 
Kdinhurgh,  Glasgow,  Birminghnm,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Oldham,  are  themselves  important  centres  of  art,  the  home  of 
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floaiichlng  wrlioulc,  r«ch  of  them  marked  with  a  character  of  its 
own.  To-daj-  tlii>  \*ay  of  giMiiu*  need  no  luiigt^r  look  bnogrilj 
ai  (be  books  whicb  li«  >eei  \a  the  tliop-windowt,  fmling  them 
to  be  out  of  his  reach,  or  lon^  for  (he  lime  to  come  when  be 
ouy  tee  tome  n-orks  hy  (he  ^reat  painters  of  past  ages.  Oar 
galleries  and  libraries  are  oprn  to  all.  BooIcb  and  pictures 
iiavc  been  brought  vithin  the  reach  of  all  clocsr*.  Instruction 
in  the  element*  »f  drawing,  the  nte  of  gnud  moileli  and  endless 
4^portuat[ie«  of  ntxjuiring  kiioivled|;c  lie  at  the  dnors  of  the 
humblest  worker  in  the  art*  and  craft*.  More  llino  all,  we  bare 
learnt  to  tee  Art  in  its  true  light,  to  realize  that  it  is  an  essential 
pm  of  our  existence  and  of  our  cirilization,  a  thing,  which — 
iQ  the  words  of  Walter  Fater — 'finda  a  logical  place  in  the 
peat  structure  of  human  life.' 

This  birssed  change  has  not  been  effrctcd  in  a  single  day. 
It  has  taken  vi-ars  of  patient  e^ort  and  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  a  whole  generation  of  workers  to  bring  abimt  this  result. 
But  the  herald  and  prophet  of  the  revival  of  Engtitb  Art,  the 
min  whose  voice  first  stirred  the  hearts  of  bis  generation  with 
a  ihrill  of  divine  discontent,  and  taught  them  to  limk  for  better 
things,  was  John  Ruskio.  Of  late  jesrs  it  hat  become  the 
fubioft  to  speak  diaparA^ingW  of  the  great  writer  whom 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  well  described  as  the  ini>st  brilliant 
genius  and  most  inspiring  voire  of  our  generation,  and  to  forget 
the  debt  that  we  owe  him  in  the  past.  It  is  of  course  easy  to 
sneer  at  the  eontmdictions  and  inconsistencies  is  bis  writings, 
ukI  to  point  out  the  fallacies  of  his  schemes  for  the  regeneration 
of  mankind.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Uuskin  was  the 
fitst  to  open  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the  beauty  alike  of 
Nalareand  of  Art,  to  unfold  the  wondrous  meanings  that  lie 
hidden  in  tbesculpturedstonesof  Venice,  and  the  storied  marbles 
of  Giotto's  I'ower,  to  mnke  us  sec  tbe  perfect  shape  of  the 
•nlluw  that  skims  th«  summer  air,  or  the  splendour  of  tbe 
nnui (sin 'forms  rising  into  the  evening  sky.  .More  than  this, 
in  so  age  of  growing  material  prosperity  be  has  lifted  up  his 
■alee  boldly  to  reiiiiml  us  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
tlonc,  and  that  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  measured 
•Jjiic  bj  its  wealth  and  power,  but  by  '  llic  dfgree  in  which 
'U  people  hare  learned  to  gather  in  the  great  world  of  books, 
'itst,  or  of  nature,  pure  and  ennobling  joys.' 

Tbe  times  were  ripe  for  the  messagewhtch  Mr.  Kusktn  brought, 
iniltbe  seed  fell  upon  good  ground.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
ilin  tlie  way  in  which  that  first  volume  of  '  Modern  Painters,' 
'ie  Work  of  an  unknown  Oxford  graduate,  appealed  to  all  the 
^iKst  intellects  and  most  thoughtful  minds  of  ibe  day.     It  was 
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in  reality  only  a  defence  of  Turner,  but  tliU  ami  ihe  fuccteding" 
volumes  which  appeared  between  1843  ami  18('0,  contained  tW 
germ  of  nil  Mr,  Kuxkin's  Arl-icncliing,  the  pii»»ionaleexpreB»ion 
of  that  liivc  of  Nnlure   which,   in  the  discerning'  words  of  hit 
latest  FiPDch  rrltic,  '  has  lieen  for  him  the  beginning  and  end 
of  « very  thing,  which  hits  dictated  all  his  uiteranceaand  goremed 
the  course  of  all  his  thoughts.'     Carlyle  hailed  their  appearance 
as  the  signal  of  a  new  Renaissance  ;  Sydney  Smith  praised  the 
first  volume  ai  a  book  of  transcendent  talent,  likely  to  work  s 
oompiric  levolulion  in  the  world.     Jowctt  pmnounced  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  '  child  of  genius,'  and  Itrowning  instantly  sought 
to    make    the    writer's    acquaintance.       Tennyson     longed    •*^J 
euinestty  to  read  the  book  tlmt  he  tent  to  be;;  bis  pnblJsbcT  fofl 
tbe    loan    of  a    eopy,  since  he  could    not  afford  to    buy  one^^j 
Charlotte    Bront^,  out  on  the   Yorkshire  moors,  wn>te  to  ber 
London    friends   in    the    most   enthusiastic    terms  of   the  new 
conslellalinn  which  had  dawned  upon  the  horizon  ;  and  an  Eton 
maitr-r,    enlightened    and    fnr-xeeing    beyond    his    peers,    read 
*  Modern     Painters'    with    delight,    and     promptly     wrote    to 
Mr.  Ruskiu,  begging  him  to  come  and  lecture  to  the  Eton  boys. 
But  to  one  group  of  ardent  young  poet-painters  who  were  just 
then    setting  out    on  tbeir  career,  to    Dante  Rossctti    and  his 
fellow-artisia  in  London,  to  Burne-Jones  and  Morris,  who  were 
still  undergiaduates  at  Oxford,    the  words  of  Kuikin  came  as 
a  message  of  light  and  joy. 

In  1851  the  first  pictures  by  (he  prr-Raphaelites  appeared 
at  tbe  Academy  lixhibition,  and  Mr.  Kuskin  came  forward  as 
their  champion.  Tliat  movement,  which  has  been  tbe  subject 
of  so  much  controversy,  was,  as  we  all  recognize  to-day,  only 
a  branch  of  the  general  reaction  against  conventionality  and 
hypocrisy  which  was  taking  place  atike  in  Church  and  .'^tnte, 
whi<-h  had  already  produced  the  Oxford  Movement  and 
the  reform  of  Parliament,  and  which  had  found  iu  first 
unpassioned  utte^lne(^  in  the  writings  of  Carlyle.  The  young 
artists  who  raised  the  slandartl  of  revolt  belonged  to  a  group 
of^brilliani  thinkers  and  writeis  who  were  to  inaugurate  the 
Romantic  movement  in  literature  as  well  as  in  art,  a  gi^fp 
which  numbered  not  only  Roueiti  and  William  Morris  and 
Swinhume,  but  Tennyson  and  Browning  in  its  ranks.  TTie 
actual  members  of  (he  lirotherhood  were  all  of  them  young 
men  whose  ideas  were  naturally  crude,  and  whose  practice  was 
often  defective,  but  their  efTorts  were  founded  on  a  true  concep- 
tion of  Art,  and  the  protest  which  they  raiseil  against  bad  work 
and  low  aims  produced  a  great  and  enduring  effect.  'Their 
theory,'  wrote  ^Ir,  Chesneau,   'is  governed  by  two   ideas:  a 
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li«In<d  of  forms,  appearances  and  pretences,  and  a  noble, 
juoionate  lov«  of  tniih.'  And  Mr.  Uuskin  early  realized  tbe 
fun  of  this  sincerity  which  was  the  gToondwork  of  all  their 
inchinfT.  'Truth  in  fnct,'  he  wrote  in  his  famous  pamphlet  of 
1S51,  '  Truth  is  ihr  yital  pnwrr  of  ihr  whole  schonl ;  Trath  its 
umuur  ;  Truth  its  war-wonl."  And  in  nn  artirlc  on  th«!  '  Three 
Colours  of  pre-R:tpIiaelittsin,'  wliicli  he  wrote  many  years  after- 
wards, when  tbe  days  of  stress  and  storm  were  over,  he  thus 
escribes  the  central  idea  of  ihe  school  : — 

'Its  taento!  power  ronvi«t«d  in  disoeming  nbat  was  lovoly  in 
NMot  utture,  and  in  pnro  moral  Amotion  concerning  it ;  ita  physical 
awer,  in  an  intonso  vrmi^ity  of  direct  rcalixntion  to  tho  cyo  .  .  . 
this  effort  being  founded  dovply  on  a  conTJction  that  it  w  nt  lirst 
lwtt4;r,  and  finally  moru  pleasing,  for  human  minds  to  oonttimpUto 
thin^  as  tboy  are  than  as  Ibuy  aro  not.  The  works  of  thcHo  young 
men  onolaiiieil,  and  uriia  nailed  to  tbn  Academy  gatci,  a  kind  of 
LnUiorau  ohalleugo  to  Uio  tbi^u  acoopUid  tuaobi^nt  in  alt  Kuropcaii 
Kcboola  of  art ;  perhaps  a  IJttlo  tou  alirill  and  [ivtulaiit  in  tbo  tuiiu  of 
it,  hut  yet  curioutily  ruHuIuto  and  uteady  in  its  triplu  frutornity,  um  of 
William  of  Bilrftk-n  with  bis  Uelohtbal  and  HUatliiobor  in  thu 
Rriiti  meadow,  not  wludly  to  lio  scarnod  by  uveu  thu  knightUost 
powvrs  of  the  jMat.' 

Of  tbe  leader  of  that  '  triple  fralomity,"  Dant«  Rossetti,  it  i« 
lot  too  much  to  say  in  Mr.  Ruikin's  words,  that  he  was  'iho 
rhirf  intellectual  force  in  the  establishment  of  tho  modern 
romantic  school  in  Knglnnd,  nay,  more  than  this,  the  first  on 
the  list  of  men  who  have  raised  and  changed  the  spirit  of 
modern  art.'  In  actual  achievement  the  painter  of  'Dante's 
Dream  '  fell  short.  He  never  iiiaslered  the  technical  side  of  his 
art,  and  bis  larger  works  failed  to  fulfil  the  splendid  hopes 
excited  by  (hose  wonderful  little  drawings  of  his,  which  for 
wealth  of  colour  and  romantic  passion  have  never  been  sur- 
Mased  in  any  age.  Perhaps  the  two  pictures  now  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  the  little  '  Annunriiitlon,'  which  was  one  of  his  earliest 
works,  aiul  the  Ix-auliful  dirain  of  his  dead  wife  as  lle.-ita 
Beatrix  giuing  with  closed  eyes  on:  tbe  vision  of  God,  give  us 
■  betttn'  idea  of  his  powers  than  any  of  his  more  important 
paintings.  But  tbe  fascination  of  his  pretence  and  the 
inieasity  ,of  bis  nature  made  themselves  I'cil  on  every  single 
iodividual  who  was  hroupjht  into  contact  with  him,  and  all 
the  beat  art  nnd  finest  artists  of  the  last  fil'ty  years  have  been 
largely  inHuenccd  by  his  genius.  liurne-Jonrs  and  William 
Morris  caught  the  fire  from  bis  lijis ;  Whistler  himself,  in  bis 
Chelsea  <lays,  oouhl  not  c3ca|)e  from  the  force  of  the  spell ; 
Madox-lirown,  who  was  seven  years  older  and  at  one  time  gave 
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Id,"  is  now  ihf  jiropeny  of  the  City  of  Mftoch«fttpr,  Bod 
ii)(l  Girl 'is  ut  Binnin^bsm,  wtiilc  both   the   '  \  alo  of 


RoHelti  leifons,  felt  the  mastcrv  of  bis  pupil's  imaKiDation,  tad 
for  a  time  Milkit  became  *  pi>et  under  tbe  ume  inllucnc«.         ^ 
Of  all  tbe  pre-Riiphiitfltte  matters,  the  Utc  Prciidcnt  of  th«fl 
Academy  was  endowed   witb   the   largest  share  of   a  painter's    i 
gifts,  and  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  esrrllcncc 
The  pictures  which  he  painted  in  these  early  days  rank  unoof 
the  finest  works  of  the  English  ichmil.     His  'Isabella,'  whicb 
Mr.    Holman    Hunt  justly  <:atled    the  'most    wonderful  work 
that  any  youlli  still    umler   twenty  years    of  age  ever    did  in 
the  world  -  - 

his  'Bli 

Rest'  and  tbe  romantic  dream  of  the  drowning  Ophelia  adorn 
the  Tale  Gallery.  The  painter's  Inter  period — when  he  broke 
away  from  his  old  friends  and  followed  the  more  prosaic  bent 
of  his  own  nature — i$  equally  well  represented  in  the  nevM 
Gallery  of  liritisU  Art.  Such  a  picture,  for  insiauce,  as  (be' 
'North-West  Passage,'  with  the  aged  sea-CAptaln  wearing 
Trelawney's  features  and  the  fair  voung  girl  sitting  at  his  feel, 
is  marked  by  those  qualities  which  appeal  with  irresistible 
force  to  the  middle-class,  and  which  stamp  Millais  as  pre- 
eminently the  painter  of  the  bourt/eoistir.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
genre,  a  class  ol  subject  that  possesses  an  invincible  attraction 
for  the  firttish  puhljc,  and  explains  why  the  artist  of '  Hubbles'j 
and  '  Little  Mrs.  Ciamp '  became  the  must  popular  of  KnglisbJ 
masters.     In  the  words  of  our  French  critic  : — 


'He  charms  all  that  is  auperfiuial  in  the  English  mind.     Like 
librettist  of  the  opera  hi*  iluea  not  create  his  themes ;    be  ch' 
•nknects  that  arc  very  well  knowu  and  already  somewhat  hscknefei 
And  his   whole   career  may   ho   summed  ii])  in  the  phruc — from 
Baskin  to  Fears'  Soap.' 


It  is  as  a  portrait-painter  that  Millais  stands  highest  in  tl 
eyes  of  our  foreign  critic.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
especially  fitted  for  the  practice  of  this  branch  of  ari  by  virtue 
of  his  keen  observation  of  natural  fact  and  unrivalled  manual 
dexterity.  Such  portraiu  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (1S79),  ofB 
Lord  Tennyson,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Knowles,  and 
of  tbe  veteran  Academician,  Air.  J.  C  Honk,  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  urt,  and  claim  for  the  painter  a  place  among 
the  foremost  of  our  masters.  Unfortunately  the  very  facility 
which  Millais  acquired  in  this  direction,  the  skill  with  which 
he  rendered  ihc  freshness  o(  English  girlhood  and  the  ionoceul 
charm  of  children,  proved  a  snare,  and  led  him  to  raulli 
portraits  that  were  often  altogether  unworthy  of  his  powers. 

Very  different  from  the  '  ibis  [K>pular  President  la  i 
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of  bif  old  coiiira(Ii;-in-arHi(,  Mr.  Holmnn  Hunt,  now,  nlni!  llitr 
b(i[r  tairivor  uf  ilip  brilliuat  Itttli!  band.      If  tb«  painting;  of  tbe 
oat  bu  dc^ni^rslet!  for  luck  of  imugiDStion  and  baity  execu- 
tion, tbat  of  tbe  olber  has  sulTered  from  esce»  of  ideas  and  a 
c:«oicieiiliou>neH   that    U   nlmoit    fanatical.      Unlike    Millait, 
Air,  Holmao    Hant    bat    rcmainrd    absolutely    faitbful    to   (he 
oiiginal  principle  of  the  Brnthcrhoot!,  And  paints  to-da_v  with 
tic  same  minute  accurncy  and  close  following  of  nature  u  be 
<3id  more  Iban  fortr  jr^^rs  ago.     The  noble  chnrncter  and  luftv 
^ims  of  tliit  veteran  ina»ler  must  cowinnml  respect  and  adiniru* 
lion, Mid  tbe  works  wbich  he  painted  in  past  yearv — 'The  Light 
-of  the  World,'  '  The  Scapegoat,'  and  '  Tbe  Shadow  of  Death  *— 
^titl  bold  (beir  place  amonK  the  great  religious  pictures  of  tbe 
«^atury.     But  it  is  impossible  not  in  ace  that  in  his  later  works 
•jcSHtj-  is  often  sacrificed  to  irutb,  nnd  the  unitj  of  tbe  gcnrrni 
impression  weakened  bv  nn  excciiive  attention  (o  detni!.     Tbf 
^»iac  lack  of  pictorial  brnuty,  tbe  same  rxn^gernlod  realism  and 
insistence  on  moral  leacbiog  mur  the   work  of  .Madox-Urown, 
aa  older   painter,  who  was  closely  connected    with  the   prc- 
Kspbaelites,  and  in  some  respects  anticipated  tbeir  aims  and 
achieve  men  IS,  just  as  the  interest  which  be  showed  in  dealing 
'with  ptoblcms  of  light  and  nlmosphcrc  made    bim    the    fore- 
lunner  of  the  modern  jdrin  air  school    in    France,     Many    of 
hit  pictures  were  cxhihilcd  last  winter  both  at  tbe  '  Arts  and 
Ciuts'  aixl  at  tbe  (irafton  Gallery,  and  tbe  ^aiideur  of  design 
and  wcaitb  of  imajiery  there  reieuled  would  alone   make    bis 
^ork  interesting;  but  the  finest  and  most  dramatic  of  all  bis  com* 
pnsilions,  ibc  painting  of  ibo  balcony    scene    in    '  Romeo  and 
<Iiiliel,'  which   was  nl  the  Mancbrsler  Exhibition  ten  years  ago, 
ku  since  then  passed  into  tbe  bands  of  an  American  owner,  and 
^uabwnt  from  the  collection. 

Another  and  a  greater  painter,  wbo,  like  Madox-Hrown,  was 
f'om  ibc  first  intimately  astociatcd  with  Hossetii  and  his 
companions,  and  who  shared  tbeir  lofty  aims  without  ever 
fJoMing  tbeir  formula  or  following  their  prarlice,  is  fortunately 
•lill  unonjc  us.  Mr.  Watts  began  to  exhibit  in  the  year  of  Her 
^tacioos  ^fajesty'■  accession  and  bus  painlcd  with  the  same 
incieasing  industry  and  marvellous  fertility  tbrougbout  the 
■hole  of  the  last  sixty  years.  Now  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty, 
i>t  bids  fair  to  rival  Titian  in  the  length  of  bis  years  and  in  tbe 
iplendour  of  bis  lifc-work.  His  brain  has  not  lost  its  power 
Ur  his  hand  its  cunning.  The  quality  of  bis  latest  paintings  is 
Mline  M*  ever,  and  he  tells  bis  friends  confidently  tbat  he  still 
iiopei  to  do  belter  work  at  ninetv  than  any  which  he  has  done  till 
||  tbTou]>h  hi^^[Q^^^(^^'j^  ^^  ^md  alone  and 
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Apart  from  other  men,  alitce  in  the  nature  nnd  intentiaa  of  his- 
art  nn<l  in  the  itnpnsiu^  character  of  hi*  itjrle.  As  be  told 
M.  (le  la  Sixeranno,  he  paint*  idea*,  nut  objects,  aad  clumi  lo 
be  a  teacher  iif  eternal  truths.  If,  in  dealioie  with  abstract- 
subjects,  he  has  at  times  strained  art  to  its  furthest  limits,  hir 
bas,  ou  the  other  hand,  often  clothed  his  ideal  drcatns  in  nobl^ 
and  beautiful  forms.  Ercn  the  men  who  opcnljr  worship  'art. 
for  art's  sake,'  and  quarrel  most  with  the  intention  of  his  work^ 
do  homage  to  the  splendour  of  hi*  painting  and  the  distinctioia 
of  his  st}'le,  and  bail  in  him  the  one  living  artiit  who  may 
justly  claim  a  place  with  the  musters  of  the  golden  age- 
Hut  the  great  mystic  picture*  in  which  Mr.  Watts  ha* 
etnbodied  a  whole  philosophy  of  life,  form  only  one  of  hit 
many  titles  to  fame.  He  it  waa  who,  Arst  among  the  artist* 
of  the  Victorian  age,  rtiscued  portrait-painting  from  the 
degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the  Inst  fifty  yean, 
and  showed  the  world  that  it  was  potsibln  to  m:ike  a  Wautifol 
picture  and  at  the  same  lime  bring  the  wholr  personality  of  the 
sitter  before  our  eyes.  His  aims  in  this  direction  have  been 
enshrined  in  immortal  verse  by  the  great  poet  who  waa  also 
Mr.  Watts's  life-long  friend : — 

'  As  when  a  paiDt«r,  poring  on  a  face, 
Divinely,  thro'  all  hindiaucc,  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  bo  paints  him  that  his  f^co. 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  miad  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  evor  at  its  best.' 

Tennyson,  we  all  know,  had  the  greatest  admiTHtion  for  }• 
Watis's  work,  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  that  he  had  in  I 
last  davs  fully  intended  to  write  a  poem  nn  the  noble  xerici 
imaginative  painting*  which  Mr.  Watts  ha*  within  the  last  year 
fiually  given  to  the  nation.  We  can  only  regret  that  the  poet's 
intention  was  never  carried  out.  Mr.  Watts,  on  the  other 
hand,  painted  Tennyson's  likeness  repeatedly,  and  the  'creat 
moonlight  portrait '  of  the  Bard,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  be 
executed  in  ldl>9,  and  which  is  now  at  Eastnor,  was  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  the  '  grandest  thing  in  that  line  which  lie 
had  ever  seen.'  The  strong  tie  between  these  two  great  men  i* 
easy  to  understand.  They  were  alike  in  the  *trrnglh  and 
simplicity  of  their  natures,  and  in  the  sincerity  and  nobleneu 
of  their  aims.  What  Tennyson  tlid  for  the  people  of  Kiigland 
in  poetry,  that  Mr.  Watts  has  tried  lo  do  in  painting.  Like  the 
poet  of  'In  Meinoriam'  and  'Locksiey  ijall,'  be  has  g\fea 
utterance  to  the  highest  thoughts  and  deepest  yearnings  of  his 
own  age  and   has   fulfilled    what  Mr,  Ruskin  once  callod  the 
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gfiDilest  um  of  imag^inativA  art,  in  giving  men  'ntililff  ground* 
ivt  noble  emotion.'  And  like  Tennvton,  in  thii,  loo,  Mr. 
^Uts't  wbole  career  bo*  been  governed  by  a  wiie  as  well  as 
pudoaate  love  of  hi*  country. 

'LoTc  thou  thjr  land,  n-ith  Ioto  fnr-broaglit 

From  out  the  storied  Pnst,  and  uwd 

Wit!) in  tlif  PrcBciit,  but  trantfuscd 

Tbn>'  ("iitiUTi  time  by  power  of  thought. 

True  love  tum'd  round  on  fixi^d  ])»lu«, 
LoTO  tlmt  cnduToa  nut  Honlid  end*. 
For  Engliidi  culun-N,  frofinu^p,  fricndti, 

Thy  brotluirt  and  iuiuuirlal  ih>u1«.' 

From  tbif  nged  master,  who  still  lives,  crowned  with  years 
[and  botiour,  we  pass  by  a  nataral  transition  to  tbe  younger 
tinier  wbose  name  Mr.  Ruakin  linked  wilh  ibat  of  Mr.  Watt* 
Bany  years  ago,  in  his  Oxiord  lerturrs  on  the  Art  of  England. 
In  Ltitd  Tennyson's  '  Life '  wr  rrnd  how  the  poet  met  Mr.  Kutkin 
at  Little  Ilulland  House  in  Itfyj,  am)  was  stnrtlrd  to  bear  a 
voice  from  a  dark  comer  of  tbe  room  apostrophizing  a  drawing 
by  a  friend  of  his,  with  the  words,  '  Jones,  you  are  gigantic !  * 
This  was  tbe  impression  which  the  young  Oxford  undergraduate 
made  not  only  u{M>n  Kuskin,  but  upon  Rostetti  and  many  others 
when  he  first  came  to  London,  with  no  training  but  that  which 
lie  bad  acquired  in  the  solitude  of  bis  leisure  hours.  The 
Koman  [NiiiKer,  Giovanni  Cotta,  still  remembers  how,  when  he 
paid  bis  first  visit  to  England  in  18t!2,  his  friend  Leighton 
pointed  out  this  unknown  young  artist  to  him  in  the  street  as  a 
nuut  who  would  some  day  be4:ome  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
masters.  Sinc4'  then.  Sir  Hdward  Uurne-Joni-s  and  William 
Morris  hare  sIo'hI  brt'uie  the  world  as  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  mo«lem  nimnntic  movement,  which  has  been  carried  on 
by  them  to  its  full  development.  In  the  painter  of  the  'Days 
of  Creation  '  and  of  tbe  *  Mortc  d'Arlbur,  we  have  had  at  the 
dose  of  this  nineteenth  century,  a  type  of  artist  such  as  has 
nrely  been  known  in  our  prosaic  English  race,  an  artist  whose 
naluml  home  should  rnthcr  have  been  in  Italy  of  the  fourterntli 
teniury,  on  the  hill  of  Assisi  or  under  the  shadow  of  Giotto's 
Tower.  His  mission  it  has  1>een  to  seek  out  the  beauty  that 
Ilea  bidden  deep  at  the  heart  of  life,  to  follow  her  enchanted 
hna  up  and  down  the  barren  and  stony  ways  of  modem  civili- 
lation,  and  to  create  n  new  world  of  rare  and  mystic  imaginings. 
And  in  doing  this  be  has  brought  life  and  joy  to  many  among 
■t  who  were  oppressed  by  the  dullness  and  ugliness  of  tbe 
present,  and  who,  with  Waller   Pater,  hailed  bis  work  ns  n 
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revelation  of  driigbt.  The  nrl  of  Burne-Jon«s  mav  k&ve  little 
ta  »Ay  to  the  world  at  I  urge ;  it  rejwlt  one  clus  of  mind*  a> 
much  as  it  attracts  aaotbcr,  but  wtiatwer  its  defects  and  ahort- 
comings  may  be,  it  is  certaiDly  one  of  ibe  most  rcmarkRblc 
manifestations  of  modern  painting.  On  tbis  account  alone  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  not  one  cinglo  example  of  this 
master's  wnrk  should  n«  yet  liave  found  a  place  in  tlie  new 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  h 

One  point  in  which  Sir  Rdward  Burne>Jones  justifies  bit  ^ 
English  birth  and  shows  himnelf  unlike  Rossetti,  is  that  with 
all  hit  lore  for  Italian  art  and  strong  afSuilies  with  early 
llnlian  maUcn,  bo  seeks  inipiralion  less  from  old  Florence  anci 
the  Vila  Nuova  of  Dante,  than  from  those  ancient  sources  of  ^ 
northern  mediKval  song,  the  Komaunt  of  the  Kose  and  the  fl 
legend  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  And  true  Celt  that 
he  is,  be  revels  in  rare  and  lovely  decoration,  and  fills  every 
comer  of  bis  canvas  with  rich  and  intricate  [Ktileins  of  sjinbolic 
mcaniDg.  This  high  decurutiie  seme  has  found  expiession  ia 
many  difforont  braiicbes  of  art,  in  mosaic  and  stained  glass,  in 
tapestry  and  embroideries,  and  all  the  other  beautiful  fancies 
with  which  he  has  adorned  oiir  churches  and  our  homes.  And 
this  leads  us  on  to  speak  of  ihe  new  s^rhool  of  decorative  design 
which  has  sprung  up  in  iCngland  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  which  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
features  of  contemporary  art. 

This  movement  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  prc-Raphaelite 
revival.  It  owed  its  first  origin  to  the  inspiring  voice  of 
Kuskin,  and  in  early  days  it  received  tb«  warm  support  of 
Dante  Kosselti  and  of  Madox-Brown,  wbile  in  later  yean  it 
has  been  largelv  helped  forward  by  the  genius  of  Sir  fulward 
Buroe-Jones.  But  the  true  leader  of  the  movement,  the  man  to 
whom  English  homes  and  Kiigllth  art  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  never  be  forgotten,  was  William  Morris,  the  poet  of 
the  'Earthly  Paradise.'  lie  it  was  who, in  18131,  founded  the 
famous  bousB  of  biulnew  in  which  (he  three  painters  mentioned 
above  were  all  of  them  partners,  but  of  which  be  from  the  fint 
was  the  ruling  spirit,  and  valiantly  embarked  on  what  must 
(hen  have  stirmrd  the  well-nigh  hopeless  tnik  of  decorative 
reform,  The  imagination  and  skill  of  the  artist  were  once 
more  applied,  not  merely  to  the  making  of  pictures  and  statues, 
but  to  those  lesier  arts  and  crafts  which  go  to  supply  the  mani- 
fold requirements  of  daily  life;  and  tbe  right  of  every  man  to 
have  fit  work  to  do  in  a  beautiful  home,  was  once  more  boldly 
proclaimed.  One  by  one  the  manufacture  of  stained  glass,  of 
painted    tiles,  and  of  furniture,  tbc  weaving  of   tajicslry  and 
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carpels,  (he  |>rintin<;  of  ch!nlzF«  and  wa)l-pnpers.  w.it  carried  nut 
undrr  ihe  prnonni  (iireclion  nnd  supervision  of  William  Morri*. 
liimielf  itupplii-il  designs  for  nrcdle-work  and  tapestry, 
or  creionn^f  and  wnll-pnper*,  nnd  planned  (he  ciilnurin);  and 
leiwiin^  of  the  xtained-glnit*  windows  for  whirh  Hurnt^-Jones 
drew  llie  c.irtonn*.  The  complete  KuoceM  wlii(?h  Iim  Attended 
tb«ie  diHerent  experiments  \n  eacb  new  branch  iif  art  under- 
taken  by  the  firm,  lias  been  largely  due  to  Morris's  own  know- 
ledge of  the  Actual  processes  employed.  His  aim  in  every  cnse 
wa«  lo  recover  the  long-lost  tradition  of  fine  workmanship,  to 
go  back  to  the  day*  when  the  particular  art  or  craft  which  be 
soogbt  to  revive  was  in  its  greatest  perfection  and,  as  far  as 
passible,  adopt  the  methods  which  had  then  been  in  use.  Dr. 
mrkbeck  Hill,  in  his  interesting  reminiscences  of  Kosseilt  and 
his  circle,  has  talely  given  us  a  chnrncteristic  instance  of  Morris's 
camestncsf  in  mattering  every  trade: — 

'  One  day  on  my  way  to  Oxford  I  ftll  in  with  him  at  PnddiDgloD, 
a&d  wo  trarcllud  ti:>gctbor.  His  hands  wored«oply  stniticd  with  blue. 
He  tttld  me  lliat  he  was  working  at  a  dycr'e  in  tho  Midland  Coiintico, 
SB  be  meant  to  make  curjitits  und  haugings.  Whiit  ho  had  already 
Ifltrnt,  showed  tiiin  that  the  ueual  proceesus  were  very  iinjKTfcnI.'  * 

^P  One  of  Morris's  last  and  most  brilliantly-successful  under- 
^^talungs  was  the  Kelmscott  Printing  Press,  which  he  set  op 
at  Hammcnmith  early  in  1891,  with  the  intention  of  rcpriot- 
K  ing  'The  (lolden  1^-gend.'  I'or  this  purpose,  type  and  pspcr 
H  of  (be  highest  excellence  were  prepared  under  his  personal 
lapervision,  and  (be  first  book  issued  by  the  new  printing 
press  was  his  own  romance  of  tbe  'Gtideiing  Plain,'  The 
venture  met  with  unexpected  success,  and  he  proceeded  to 
publish  that  series  of  sumptuously -printed  and  decorated  books 
which  culminated  in  the  mngnificent  '  Chaucer,"  illustrated  by 
drawings  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Edward  Burnt- -Junes.  This 
iini()Ue  and  beautiful  hook  was  the  last  joint  work  prixluced  by 
the  two  frii-nds  who  bad  laboured  so  long  together  in  the  sami! 
perfect  community  of  thought.  Hardly  bad  the  great '  Chaucer' 
seen  tbe  light  before  death  had  severed  the  link  and  closed  the 
career  of  the  master  craftsman  whose  whole  life  hod  been  spent 
in  the  brave  and  steadfast  endeavour  '  lo  make  the  daily  toil  of 
liis  fellow- workers  happy  and  tbeir  rest  fruitful.' 

In  all   of  these  vast  and   varied    industrieit,  one  of  William 

Uorna's  chief  aims  has  been  to  give  the  humblest  and  poorest 

^_Unong  us  a  share  in  the  pleasures  of  Ail,  to  make  it  a  part  of 

^^^Utu™  0*  D. O.  RooMtti  lo  Willimi.  Allmglism  (1854-1870).'    Edited bj 
G.  fittkbcck  BOl,  D.aL..  LL.D.    London.  18dT. 
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v\vxy  life, '  a  thing  wliich  everybody  can  undorBUnd  and  crtt} 
one  surrognci  wiih  low,  and  tn  h\nt  the  manj  toi]in|r  milltoni] 
wilh  liopn  daily  recurring,'  Tlie  Irue  mot  and  buii  of  Art,  be 
WAX  convinced,  lav  in  (be  handicraflt,  and  it  was  with  the 
express  purpose  of  restoring  the  penoosl  elMnent,  which  had 
been  loo  much  Wt  fti^lit  ol  under  Qur  modern  industrial  lyitcm, 
and  of  creating  a  national  institution  which  should  embrace  all  ^| 
fomu  of  design,  (hat  h<!  and  a  few  like-minded  workers  founded  ^^ 
the  AiU  am)  Crafts  SorJntr,  which,  during  the  last  ten  Jfears, 
has  done  so  much  bj  exhibition*  and  leclures  to  promote  these 
objects.  The  principle  of  this  now  ilourishing  society  was 
originally  put  forward  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  who  bas  thus  lived  to  see 
another  of  his  dreams  become  a  practical  reality. 

l-'rom    the    consideration    of    these    different    development*, 
which  have  been  the  direct  result  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  move-  ^ 
ment,  wc  must  now  pass  on  to  give  some  brief  account  of  tfaoM  ^| 
prominent    groups  of  artists  who    have    been   only  indirectly  ^^ 
RfTcctcd  by    the    example    of    Rosscttt   aivd  his  comrades,  and 
liarc  owed  more  to  other  influences.     Cliicf  amon^  these  wer«  fl^ 
the  two  sbon-lived   masters   whose   idyllic  art  was  so   full  of  ^1 
bright  promise — Frederick  Walker  and  George  Mason.     Both 
men  started  from  the  pie-Raphaelitc  point  of  view,  and  were 
inspired  by  the  same  passionate  love  of  nature  and  care  for  the 
minutest    details    of   tree    and    f]ower.   Walker's    drawings   for 
wood-engr,iving  esjiecially  revealing  this  tendency  in  a  marked 
manner  ;  -but  both  had   felt  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  fascina- 
tion of  classical  art,  and  were  haunte*!  by  the  memory  of  Greek 
ideals.     Oolh  again  were  thoroughly  English  in  (heir  character 
and  conceptions,  and  Walker  has  often  been  called  (he  Tennyson 
of  painting  ;    but    Mason  was   stronsly  influenced    by  Italian 
scenery  and  by  the  Roman  painter  Costa,  who  befriended  him 
during    the  years  ihnt    be  spent    in    the  Eternal    City,    while 
Walker  owe<l  something  to  ihe  example  of  Mille(  and   other 
Freocli  masters  whose  work  he  saw  in  Parts.    Vet  each  of  the  two 
painters  had  a  ceitain  originality  of  his  own.     Mason's  pas(oral 
dreams — '  The  Evening  Hymn,  or  the  Harvest  Moon,'  which  be 
painted  in  the  last  year  of  bis  life,  and  which  was  lately  seen  at 
(be  Guildhall  Exhibition — charm  us  by  tbeir  rhythmical  grace 
and  lovely  tenderness,  while  the  rich  glow  of  Walker's  colouring 
and  the  pathetic  beauty  of  his  faces  stir  our  hearts  with  a  still 
deeper  emotion.     AW  ibis  painter's  finest  work  was  touched  by 
tbn  shadow  of  bis  early  death.      In  the  fiery  sunset  that  lights 
np  bis  noble  lands(;a|>e,  'I'he  Plough,'  in  the  hurrying  steps  of 
the  lads  who  urge  the  horses  on  as  if  impelled  by  some  unseen 


power,  in  ibe  stiong  young  mower  cutting  down  the 
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nth  hU  sCj'the,  or  the  yoang  girl  who  guides  the  feehle  steps 
of  the  aged  pentiuner,  wc  nre  nlike  ntminiled  of  the  night  that 
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<!r<>uieth  when  no  man  can  work.  And  in  euch  lovingl^--|)aiHteil 
fcud  or  leaf,  in  the  flowering  ruahei  by  the  rher  banks,  and  in 
,e  snow)'  blouom  of  the  h^wlhorn-tree  under  the  BUmnier  blue, 
e  feel  the  saoio  passionate  sense  of  the  beauty  that  waa  fast 
slipping  from  bis  grasp.  When  he  died  U  thirty-fire,  gieai 
jmssibilitiei,  to  >Ay  the  Icttst,  perished  with  him. 

Both  of  thrae  mnsterc,  it  i*  intert-iling  to  learn,  hare  mtido  a 

jiTofiiund    iinpn-stion    upon   fon-ign    critic*.     Dr.  Mother,  the 

^veil-knuwn     (iiTman     bisturian     of     nineteenih-ceniury     art, 

describes  their   works   as   the   inost   oiiginat   productions    of 

XngUsh  painting  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  says  that  the 

union   of  realism   and   poetic   feeling   in   their   pictures    baa 

«xtTcited  a  marked  influence  upon  Continental  art.    And  M.  de 

la  Sixerannr  considers  their  style  and  colouring  to  be  closely 

Tclatcd  to  that  of  contemporary  French  Ruislerii,  and  pronnuners 

l-'reiiprick  Walker  to   have   heeo  the  greatest  Knglixh   painter 

-who  lived  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  prc- 

Raphaeliie  masters  and  the  artists  of  the  present  day.     liii 

infinence  has  certainty  been  Terr  marked,  both  for  good  and 

il,  apon  our  modern  school  of  landscapr-paintinj*.     Several 

f  our  b*st  artitts  in  thi*  branch — Alfred   Hunt,  Cecil  Lawson, 

Mr.  J.  W.  North.  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Manbrlh— 

hare,  it   is  plain,  owc<t   much    to  hi«  example,  while  a  large 

number  of  inferior  imitator*  have  sought  to  alone  for  b.-td  work 

by  an  infusion  of  cheap  sentiment,  and  hare  tried  to  catch  a 

feeble  echo  of  the  pathos  and  poetry  ibat  live  in  VValker"*  art.  ■■ 

Xbe  nest  group  of  painters  who  claim  a  place  in  the  record 

Victorian  art,  are  the  academic  and  classic  masters,  who  owe 

little  to  English    models,  and    have    been    almost   exclusively 

trsiincd     in    foreign    sclioolt.       Chief  among    these    was    Lord 

Lcighton,  whose  high  culture  and  generous  sympathy  with  all 

forms  of  art  made  him  an  ideal  President,  whose  loss  we  still 

lament    to-day.     A*    an  artist,  his   fine    draughtsmanship  and 

high   decorative    sense,    bis    conscientious    and    indefatigable 

UbouTS,   must  always   command   our  respect  and   admiration; 

but    he    never    fulfilled    the    great    hopes    excited    by  his   first 

Academy  picture,  'The  Triumph  of  Cimnhue's  Madonna.'     A 

few  of  his  later  works,  'The  Summer  iMocm,'  and  'The  Music 

Lesson,'  attain  a  high    pitch  of  excellence,  but  as  a  rulo  bis 

finished  pictures  are  far  inferior  to  the  sketches,  both  in  oil  and 

pencil,  wbicb  reveal  the  mastery  of  his  band  and  bis  delicate 

bcling  for  natural  beauty. 

k   While  Lord  Leighton  was  chiefly  trained  at  Frankfurt  by  the 
m  German 
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German  master,  Steinle,  hit  fricml  and  tucccator  la  office,  S 
Ed  ward  Poyntirr,  n>('(!:vcd  liU  arllilic  mlucntinn  with  Mr. 
WhSttkr  and  Gmrgir  l)u  Mnurier,  in  GI(-}tv'«  studin  in  Pu'it, 
nnd  Iwgan  (o  t^xtiiliit  Kg)])tiBii  and  Komaii  subjc4;tt  at  the: 
Hu^al  Academ^r  «itrl^  in  tbe  sixties.  After  executing  le 
<1ecorative  works  on  *  large  scale  both  at  Wortlev  Hall,  iai 
Vorkshire,  at  the  Albert  Hall  and  South  Kensington  Masemn, 
MS  well  as  designing  mosaics  for  the  Houses  of  Pnrliameal, 
this  accomplished  arlist  hns  of  late  years  devoted  himself  chisBt 
to  the  production  of  small  suhjects  from  the  domestic  life  N 
old  Rome,  in  which  he  occasiimnlly  riMchei  a  high  point  <''' 
perfection.  His  figure  of  Persephone,  which  *rc  reinembec 
seeing  at  Manchester,  was  remarkable  for  its  classical  form 
exquisite  refinement,  but  probably  his  best  work  is  the  '  Virit 
to  j'Esculapius,'  which  was  bought  by  the  President  snd 
Council  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  as  Trustees  of  the  CbanlKj 
Beouest,  anil  has  now  found  a  home  in  the  Tate  Gallerj-. 

'1  he  same  technical  perfection,  the  same  ingenuity  in  ihr 
reconstruction  of  the  interior  and  family  life  of  tlie  ancient 
Romans,  are  teen  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  the  works  of  M. 
Almii-Tadeina,  the  famous  Dutch  roaster,  who  bat  long  been  a 
memhcT  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  countless  achievements 
in  this  direction  have  won  for  bim  world-wide  fame:  hit 
archieological  knowledge  is  amazing,  his  skill  in  the  painting 
of  marble  nnd  other  textures  is  absolutely  unrivalled  ;  but  hj^ 
works,  like  those  of  hit  more  academic  rivals,  lack  alike  ibe 
warmth  of  human  emotion  and  the  breath  of  artistic  inspiretioD. 
More  closely  related  to  Leighton  than  either  of  these  last-namnl 
painters,  was  the  late  Albert  Moore,  that  painter  of  statuesque 
maidens  in  delicately-tinted  robes  wreathed  with  bright  bliittoms, 
whose  art,  in  spite  of  many  fine  qualities,  had  but  too  Utile  lelatioa 
with  octunl  life  to  leave  an  enduring  mark;  and  Sir  William 
Richmond,  who  after  attaining  considciable  reputation  by  his 
portraits  and  classical  subjects,  hot  <leroted  the  last  few  veuv  to 
the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
completion  of  this  national  monument  is  naturally  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  every  Englishman  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  mossLici 
which  already  ailorn  the  choir  and  are  soon  to  extend  to  other 
portions  of  the  building  are  entirely  executed  by  English 
workmen,  is  an  additional  cause  of  satisfaction.  Another  clever 
artist  who  belongs  to  the  same  group,  Mr.  J.  W.  VVaterbouse, 
began  by  painting  classical  subjects  in  the  approved  academic 
style,  but  has  lately  turueil  aside  from  the  beaten  track  to  draw 
intpiration  from  other  sources.  Hit  group  of  Sirens,  in  laat 
/ear'g  Academy,  was  iDore  baman  in  style  and  had  more  of  the 
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iBuiiic  iptrit  tb«R  o.ay  of  hit  formor  works,  and  M.  Oe  U 
Sii«ranD<?  ii<^«n-ii>es  him  tu  lUnding  half-way  between  Leighton 
ami  IlurnfJont-s. 

Another  «ad  very  (liftcrfiit  tjpi:  of  »iti*t  is  to  be  found 
■moDfc  the  Scottish  gen  re- painters,  n  school  originally  foundttd 
hy  Robert  Scott-Lauder,  an  Edinburgh  master  who  studied  in 
Paris  about  1838,  and,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  sought  to 
commontcatc  the  power  of  Delacroix's  powerful  invention  and 
glowing  colour  tu  his  pupils  at  homo.  The  leitding  figure  in 
ibis  group,  Mr.  William  Quiller  Orchardsou,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  163^  but  cami;  ti>  London  as  a  young  man  and 
exhibited  his  first  pictures  there  about  1865  or  1866.  A  (irst- 
rale  craftsman  and  subtle  humorist,  gifted  with  a  dramatic 
talent  and  a  vein  of  irony  rarely  found  in  artists  of  his  calibre, 
Mr.  Orchardion  has  risen  to  the  very  front  rank  of  living 
painters.  His  portraits  arc  remarkable  for  f^raap  of  character 
and  solidity  of  wiirkmnnship,tiiEgrnrr-pietures  of  the  Directoirc 
or  Empire  periud,  with  their  tahn*  and  furniture  patnled  in  the 
same  faint  yellow  tones,  and  the  same  harmonious  tints,  have  a 
tlatoor  of  natteau-like  elegance,  and  are  not  without  a  touch  of 
Hogartbian  humour.  Xone  of  our  living  artists  are  better 
wpwsond  in  the  Tate  Gallery  than  Mr.  Orchardson,  whose 
fiDe  group  of  pictures  hang  exactly  opposite  the  works  of  Sir 
John  Millais,  in  the  crnirt^  of  the  hnll  rrservcd  for  the  collection 
of  paintings  pnrscnted  to  the  nntiim  by  Mr.  Talc  himself,  and 

u  ample  Justice  to  this  master's  strongly  marke<]  individuality. 
We  can  only  glance  at  another  important  group  of  artists 

bo  have  helped  to  render  the  Victorian  age  illustrious  and  to 
uphold  the  proud  traditions  of  our  maritime  Empire.  Th« 
DkBW  uf  the  late  Henry  Moore  must  ever  stand  out  among 
riwM  p«inters  of  the  sr-a,  and  he  will  Iw  remembered  as  the  first 
Engttsh  ai^itt  who  has  maile  u*  realtze  the  vaslness  and  the 
glnry  of  the  rolling  waves.  He  has  already  found  able 
followers  in  Mr.  Sumerscales  and  Mr.  Napier  Hemy,  while 
tint  venerable  master,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  whose  career  like  that 
of  Mr.  Watts  covers  the  whole  of  the  Victorian  age,  still  paints 
his  fincly-colouied  landscapes,  fresh  with  the  scent  of  salt 
water  and  the  cheery  ring  oi  the  fisherman's  voice.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Willie,  on  the  other  hand,  has  mniln  a  special   study  of  the 

'ort  of  I^ndon,  and  has  given  us  a  variety  of  vjvtd  and  stirring 

pressions  of  the  Thames  with   its  barges  and  shipping,  its 

sy  ducks  and  cmwded  bridges  teeming  with   the   hurrying 

life  of  the  great   city.     Vet  more   important   have  lieen    the 

VBficnis  developments  of  portrait-painting  that  we  have  s«m  in 

ncent  years,  and  in  which  .Mr.  Watts,  first  of  all,  and  next  to 
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him  Sir  John  Millftic  and  Mr.  Orcltnrdkon,  witli  two  01 
who  will  pmentiv  clnim  our  Attention,  Mr.  Wh!>tIcT  and 
Mr.  RA^^^nt,  hav»  plnj'cd  «>  );n!at  n  ginri.  VVe  wuulit  gladly 
linger  over  the  work  of  men  like  Frank  Iloll,  Mr.  Jubn  Collier, 
Mr.  Ouleu,  and  Mr.  Herkomer,  who  have  all  helfted  in  their 
way  to  raise  the  standard  of  this  branch  of  painting  lo  itt 
present  uniformly  hi);h  level.  But  our  concern  is  less  witfa 
individual  matters  than  with  the  gennrnl  tendencies  and  bio»d 
currents  of  Art,  and  we  mutt  hasten  on  to  speak  of  the  I 
great  wave  of  influcnt'c  whieh  hn«  pasted  over  ICoglish  pain 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ten  jears  ag;o,  one  of  our  ablest  critics,  Mr.  Claud  Phillips 
in  Burveying  the  propreas  of  Art  as  displayed  at  the  iMiuicheUer 
Exhibition,  remarked  that,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  fot«tell 
the  I'nture,  it  would  be  from  the  influence  of  Mr.  Whistler  and 
of  the  difTcrrnt  schools  of  contemporary  Fr<-nch  painting  tbsl 
th«  next  developments  of  English  art  would  be  derived.  That 
prophecy  has  been  literally  fulfilled.  During  tbc  period  which 
has  elajised  since  those  words  were  spoken,  nothing  has  bn 
so  remarkable  a«  the  firm  hold  that  French  ideals  and  I-'rcndi 
methods  have  gained  upon  English  art.  The  origin  of 
movement  has  sometimes  been  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Pari* 
Exhibition  of  1867,  or  else  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  French 
artists  in  London  during  the  war  of  1870;  but  its  iroc  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  incr<!asing  number  of  English  students 
who  yearly  go  to  Paris  in  search  of  a  more  systematic  training; 
than  they  can  obtain  at  home.  So  by  degrees,  I''rencli  ideas 
and  French  technique  have  taken  root  in  Englinh  soil,  and  the 
influeuce  of  difTcrent  French  schools  or  of  individual  masters 
may  be  clearly  distinguished  in  the  work  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  artists.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  th«  pictures  of 
Air.  Clausen  and  of  Mr.  Peppercorn  without  recalling  the  g: 
names  of  .Millet  and  Corot,  while  the  vigorous  concrprions 
our  best  animal-painler,  Mr.  J.  .M.  Swan,  remind  us  by  turn 
Barve  and  of  Kodin.  Even  more  striking  haa  bt^cn  the 
ioHuence  exerted  by  tbe  French  realists  upon  the  mailers  of 
the  Newlyn  School.  In  the  works  of  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  and 
of  Mr.  Frank  Bramleyi  of  Mr.  Tuke  and  of  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes^ 
wc  see  the  tame  study  of  pkin  air  cfTrcts,  tbe  satno  tendency 
literal  reproduction  of  fact  that  prevailed  in  Fmnce  ftlteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  gray  interiors  and  sharply  iudividual- 
■Ked  laces  of  their  pictures,  the  subjects  which  they  select, 
and  tbe  proininefice  which  they  give  to  values,  above  all,  tbe 
technique  of  these  artists,  hear  a  marked  resemblance  to 
%voik  of  thai  gifted  but  unequal  master,  Baatien  Lep«ge,  win 
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%X.y\c  the  Comivli  pnintcn  wlopt,  without  ever  quito  attaining 
thie  SAme  mastery,  l^ven  here,  however,  the  AHgl<>>SaxoD  love 
of  aneciloii-  renppears,  ami  in  sucb  a,  picture,  for  inttnoce,  at 
Mr.  Hn»mley"a  '  llopeless  Dawn/  it  is  the  interest  i>f  the  $t<>rj- 
Mrbich  appeals  most  of  all  to  the  popular  taste.  The  Newivn 
School,  we  may  rrmarh,  it  particuUrl}-  well  represented  in  the 
T»le  Gallery,  whicli.  bi-siili-*  Mr.  Hramley's  masterpiece, 
contains  Mr.  Slanhnpr  Forbes'*  well-known  '  Health  of  the 
Bridfit'  and  several  giiod  examples  of  Mr.  Slokca'a  and 
r.  Tuke's  work. 

But  the  master  who  has  brought  French  influence  to  bear  the 

■nost  jMiwerfully  U|>nn  contemporary  Engliiih  art,  and  whoie  own 

style  find*  more  imiiiXors  every  year  among  the  rising  tccnem- 

tion  of  painters,  is  hir.  \Vhistler.      Although    neither   Knglish 

liT  birth  nor  yet  by  ctlucntion,  »inc<*  be  was  born  at  Baltimore 

in    1834,   «nd    after    upending    his     boyhood     in     Rnisia    and 

j\incricx,    came    to    study    painting    under    Oleyre    in     PjiriK. 

^1r.  Whittlcr  hat  spent  many  years  of  bis  life  in  London,  ,ind 

most  of  bis  finest  works  are  in  the  hands  of  English  collectors. 

^Ve  may,  therefore,  justly  claim  a  share  in   this  most    comno- 

vulttan  of  aititts,  who  is  etiually  at  home  in  \  enire  and  Paris,  in 

london  and  \ch  York.      Hii  art,  like  bis  personality,  is  made 

up  of  many  foreign   elements.      Velas^fuez  and    the  Japanese, 

Manet  and  Degas,  have  all   helped  to  form  a  style  which    is, 

Tiona-  the  less,  singularly  persoa.'Ll  and  unique.     Mr.  Whistler, 

e  all  know,  stands  before  the    world  as  the  represenutik'ir  nt' 

rt  witliDUt  ideas,  and  the  dclermined  opponent  of  the  literary 

lemenl  in  painting  which  had  foiinil  supporters  in  Mr.  Ruskin 

and  the  pre-Raphaclile».     '  Mare  than  any  i/tliir  man,'  writes  his 

fervent  admirer,  Mr.  (Jeorge  Moore,  '  Mr.  IVhtitkr  has  helped 

to  purge  Art  <^  Ihe  eice  of  sul/jecl  and  belief  that  tht  tnifniajt  of' 

Hntrtitt  is  to  eojy  Nature,'     Uut  however  much  we  may  differ 

from  Mr.  Whistler  in  his  theory  of  Art,  critics  and  pointers  of 

ciery  sch(K)l  must  agree  in  admiration  of  the  superb  craftsman- 

•hip  and    skill    in    the   actual    handling    of   paint,  which   has 

ilftuly  done  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  technical  altain- 

meiK    in  Ibis   country.     And    if   he    refuses   to  recognize  the 

fttMnce  of  ideas   in  art,  be   is  an  etgually  resolute  foe  to  the 

ptDsaic  realism  and  photographic  repniduction  of  the  naturalist 

Kbool.     Selection,  not  imitation,  is  the  keynote  of  his  an.     As 

ti*  has  told  us  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject : — 

'  Nature,  indeo),  c^Dtaitm  the  oloinonts  in  colour  and  form  of  all 
I^GtiirM,  aa  tho  koybonnl  contninn  the  noteit  of  all  mnaic.  Bat  the 
■nist  in  horn  to  pick  and  choosct,  and  group  with  eciencA  \\t«tu 
'kmcQis,  that  tbo  i>.»ult  may  bo  beautiful,  aa  the  muutAuv  Qi^ut^. 
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hia  BOl«(t,  and  funoB  cIiotcIh,  nittil  lie  trings  fortb  &<>m  clutoe  ijlorioiii 
bannoDy.' 

And  hpgoc«on,in  words  which  recall  Cnrot'srhapsinliMnf  the 
twili^lit  honr  : — 

■  And  wlicn  llio  uVMiiiiR  mist  dothos  the  riveraido  vrith  jwctrjr.  m 
villi  a  veil,  ami  llio  pour  buildtnga  loBo  tbciuEolveB  in  the  liiin  sky, 
and  t1i6  tall  cliimncjs  beoonie  campRnili,  and  the  warohoUHcs  aro 
palaces  in  tho  uigUt,  and  the  wbolo  city  haoge  in  tho  hcDTdOS,  luid 
fairyland  is  befciro  us — then  tho  urajfarcr  hastens  home ;  tho  workiii^ 
man  and  tho  cultured  ono,  tho  tFiso  inao  nnd  Dip  nno  uf  plcann, 
c«uo  to  nndcTstaitd.  as  they  hnro  ccafcH  to  8C<>,  and  Nature,  who  for 
ODOo  has  euDg  in  tuti(>,  Bings  her  exniiieito  eong  to  the  artist  alone, 
bar  SOD  and  her  master,  hor  son  in  that  ho  loves  Iivr,  her  maetor  in 
that  ho  kiion-fl  her.  To  him  her  iwicrotH  urti  unfoldeid,  to  hiin  bcr 
leuona  have  bcootao  gradually  olnar.  Hu  lookK  at  tho  Sewer,  not 
with  thfi  cidarging  Icno,  thut  hi;  may  gatlior  fitetii  for  the  butaaict, 
but  with  the  light  of  »nu  nho  kcun  in  her  clioico  eeleotion  of  brilliant 
toiiea  anil  dolioate  tints  Biigg»itioua  of  futiiru  haniiouiu.' 

Like  '/<!  /"^ftfCorol,'  that  poeiic  paioter  of  early  morDing  and 
«v«nin|;  effects,  it  is  less  N'atuic  hcraclf  than  h!>  love  of  Vature 
that  Mr.  Whistler  sccki  to  rrpTUcDt.  And  like  the  great 
English  land »c ape-pa tntpr,  whose  grnius  Mr.  Kutkin  first^B 
revcah-d  to  his  ci>untrvinen  fifty  years  ago,  he  sulionlinati^a  ^^ 
details  to  the  general  impreisioii,  and  aim*  rather  at  efre<rts  of 
tone  and  colour  than  at  the  delineation  of  form.  Thus,  in  hia 
riverside  lantlsrapes,  the  lines  of  ihe  bank*  and  ihe  shapea  of 
tbe  bargrs  are  often  hardly  definable,  and  even  in  bis  ponrails, 
the  figure*,  however  admirably  drawn  and  modelled  Ibey  m»y 
be,  teem  likn  phantoms  whiiie  oullinet  mek  away  in  the 
mysterious  ihadiiics  of  the  luickground.  Mr.  VVhtstler  is,  above 
all  others,  the  painter  of  the  night  and  of  (he  sea.  No  one  has 
succeeded  better  in  making  us  feel  tbe  poetry  of  Ihe  mid- 
nigbl  sky  witb  its  depths  of  blue,  and  hosts  of  *  uncountable, 
infinite  stars,  showering  sorrow  and  light,'  or  long  lines  of 
(winkling  lamps  gleaming  along  the  riverside,  where  the 
barge*  are  floating  slowly  down  the  stream.  Like  some  of  the 
French  Imprenionisls  he  is  fond  of  introducing  fireworks  in 
hi*  pictures,  and  light*  up  his  'nocturnes'  with  sudden 
bursts  of  rockets  shooting  up  into  the  blackness  of  tbe 
night,  or  falling  in  a  golden  shower  orer  the  dusky  roofs 
arid  tail  shipping  in  the  harbour.  Tbe  ocean  again,  with 
ita  sense  of  boundless  space  and  changeful  tints,  attracted  hit 
imagination  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  long  before  Henry 
Moore  Wome  known  to  fame,  .Mr.  Whistler  painted  bit 
•  Breaking  Wave,'  and  that  lovely  picture   of  the    blue-green 
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water*  sleeping  in  the  sunny  bay  of  VBljiaraiso,  nl  irliich 
Mr.  Graham-RolxTtson  Is  ihtt  I'oriuuate  p(>n«ii*ur.  All  «!'  tbvte 
taadccapes  arc  dctcribcd  by  the  painter  as  ooctuta«s  or  bar- 
munies.  Tb«  piciurr  iil  a  rocket  esplodiDg  ia  the  Dight  air  is 
a  Nocturne  in  HUrk  nnit  Ciold  ;  noothcr  of  the  Thames  at 
Battcrscn  is  described  as  n  Nuctumo  in  Bluti  and  Silver,  noil  n 
■iile  sea-viKw  witb  a  ipra/  <>f  brown  leaves  in  tbe  roniground, 
ami  the  white  foam  breakiae  at  tbe  prow  of  a  baik  in  the  Ir^ft- 
faand  corner,  is  called  a  Jiarniony  io  Gray  and  Green.  The 
smaller  works  in  which  a  sin^^le  colour  prodoiniuaies,  are 
entitled  a  Note  in  orange  or  while  or  red,  aa  the  case  may 
be,  white  larger  compusiiioii*  in  which  two  or  more  lints  are 
introducnl,  arc  callwl  Arrnngcments  or  Symphonies.  Thus  fur 
ioslADcr,  tbe  Uossetli- looking  girl  with  the  dreamy  eyes  and 
flowing  hair,  which  appeared  at  tbe  Salon  dc*  Kefusvs  in  H&i, 
is  called  a  Symphony  in  White,  and  his  ditTereni  groups  of 
Japanese  maidens  reclining  on  divans,  under  an  Hastern  sky 
in  the  courtyard,  are  described  as  a  Variation  in  Flesh  Colour 
and  Green,  or  a  (.'aprice  jn  iioUl  nnd  Purple,  These  titles,  it 
mast  be  rcmembeml,  aic  nut  the  result  of  an  idle  freak  of 
fancy,  but  are  delibeTately  chosen  by  the  painter  to  express  hi* 
dwplyrorited  conviction  that  the  subject  itself  is  utterly  insig- 
aificant,  nnd  that  the  artistic  arrangement  of  colour  and  tones 
ia   tbe  chief  and  primary  conaidemtion   in  the  waking  of  a 

fiicture.  With  him  the  arrangemcDi  of  colour  has  been  a  life- 
ong  study,  and  since  musical  terms  correspond  the  best  with  the 
impression  that  he  would  convey,  he  has  intentionally  adopted 
this  phraseology.  Unfortunately,  these  names,  when  first 
applied  to  pictures,  sounded  ri^iicuhvtis  in  the  ears  of  the 
Bntiah  public,  and,  together  with  the  noturiety  acquired  by  tbe 
artist  in  bis  lawsuit  with  Mr.  Ituskiu,  contributed  to  damage 
hti.  Whistler's  rcpulation  io  England.  For  many  years  we 
refused  to  take  him  seriously,  nnd  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
his  high  artistic  merits  liave  been  recognized  in  this  country. 

Many  of  this  master's  portraits  have  suffered  from  bis  devotion 
to  decorative  aims.  The  face  of  the  sitter  has  failed  to  interest 
him,  and  truth  has  been  sacrificed  to  pictorial  elTect.  The 
iiirms  are  vogue  and  shadowy,  and  the  likeness  doubtful  and 
nncertaifl.  But  others  again  arc  masterpieces  of  art.  And  little 
aa  be  concerns  himself  with  human  interests,  there  are  at 
least  two  of  his  portraits  which  aim  at  something  beyond  merely 
decorative  beauty.  One  of  these  is  the  portrait  of  'I'homas 
Carlyle  in  the  Corporation  (iallery,  Glasgow,  the  other  is  that 
of  the  artist's  mother,  '.Ma  Mi-re,*  in  the  Luxembourg.  Both 
arc  painted  in  the  same  sober  tints  of  black  and  gray,  and  in 
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hotU  works  the  sitter  i»  repretemed  leaning  back  in  a  rhkir, 
with  ibe  bead  drawn  in  profile  a^inil  the  wall.  The  elderly 
lad^-,  in  her  black  gown  and  white  cap,  with  her  feet  on  the 
$tool  and  her  hands  quietly  folded  over  the  Iacc  handker- 
chief in  her  tap,  it  n  beautiful  picture  of  verene  old  age; 
while  in  the  portrait  of  Carlyle,  leaning  on  hii  stick,  with 
his  Inutely fitting  clothe*,  haggard  face,  uiikeuipt  beard,  and 
weary  eyes,  we  have  a  wonderful  prettentuienl  of  the  prophet 
whose  roice  has  been  heard  cryint;  in  the  wilderness  of  these 
latter  days.  The  details  of  the  background  and  atmosphere 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  subject  of  the  picture,  A 
hlack-fiatned  print  is  the  sole  decoration  of  the  gray  wall, 
and  the  sliort  daylight  of  the  winter's  day  is  rapidly  drawinff 
to  a  close.  A  third  portrait  by  Mr.  Whistler,  which  some 
critics  rank  even  higher  than  those  of  his  mother  and  of 
Carlyle,  is  that  of  little  Miss  Alexander,  standing  up  in  her 
slilf  white  niuslia  frock,  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  yellow- 
tinted  Japanese  paper  and  wainscoted  wall.  Here  again  tb« 
hues  arc  very  quiet  in  tone.  The  blade  shoes  and  black 
feather  in  her  gray  hat  and  the  black  ribbon  in  her  fair  hair 
help  to  throw  out  the  gray-green  tones  of  the  draj>ery  on  tlie 
stool  behind  ;  but  the  spruy  of  white  daisies  in  the  corner  and 
the  butterflies  fluttering  around  give  the  whole  a  gayer  and 
more  decorative  effect.  The  refinement  of  Mr.  \^  histler'i 
colour-dcsign  and  his  mastery  of  white  tones  are  shown  in  a 
still  higher  degree  in  his  smaller  Symphony  in  white,  a  picture 
of  a  young  girl  railed  in  white,  leaning  against  a  white  mantel* 
piece,  and  looking  thoughtfully  into  a  mirnir  where  her  fare  is 
reflected,  while  a  bush  of  pink  axaleas  lends  a  touch  of  bright- 
ness to  the  black  grate  at  her  side. 

When  wo  come  to  consider  the  different  artists  who  have 
sought  inspiration  in  Mr,  Whistler's  pictorial  conceptions  and 
hare  tried  to  catch  the  secrets  of  his  refined  eiecution  and 
carefully  arranged  schemes  of  colour,  their  name-,  we  find,  is 
legion.  But  twl>  groups  of  our  younger  nrtisu  staixl  out  i 
prominently  in  this  res{>ect.  We  have,  on  the  ime  hand,  the 
masters  of  the  (iUs)^)w  school ;  on  the  other,  the  members  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club.  The  first-named  group  includes 
many  ol  the  ablest  among  our  younger  artists,  men  snch  as 
Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Lavery,  Sir,  Vnle,  and  Mr.  Melville, 
whose  work  is  as  well  known  and  as  much  admired  in  Paris 
and  Munich  as  it  is  in  London.  Among  the  memliers  of  the 
latter  gruup  a  greater  variety  "f  nims  and  style  is  jx-rceptihlr, 
and  the  tendency  to  imitate  the  leading  I'reneli  linpicuionists 
u  more  marked.    The  clever  work  of  Mr.  Wilson-Steer  reminds 
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_        irresiatibljr  of  Manet;  Mr.   Kdwnn)  SuAt,  and   Mr.  Mark 

Piahcr  naini  pastoral  (tr^atiu  in  tlie  stjie  of  Monet  and  fiitlcy ; 

tvhile   Mr.   William  Stoct  of  Oldliain   sbows  a  more   decided 

ariginnlity,  and  blends  a  diatincilj  pr^Rapbaelitc  atraJn  with 

mCMnorivs  of  Mr.  Whistler's  maj^ic  touch.     Among  landscape 

p&inttrrs    Mr.    Alfred    Kut    and     Mr.    Leslie   Tb(>ins<in    show 

considerable  imaginative  power  ;  while  Mr.  Mnurier  Oreiflen- 

haLg«a  and  Mr.  Furse  rank  high  among  portrait -pain  (era  of  the 

acbool.     But  ol  :\U  tlie  living  artists  who  draw  their  inspiration 

frankly  from  French  sources,  the  one  who  at  the  present  time 

comfl*  nearest  to  Mr.  Whistler  in  sureness  of  hand  and  mastery 

of  means,  is  Mr.  John  Sar^nt.     Like  Mr.  Whistler,  this  youn^ 

painter,  who  has  already  been  elected  a  Hoyal  Acadcmiciun,  is 

AiDMican  in  origin  and  purely  French  in  training.     He  studied 

in    I'uris    under    Corolus-Duran,    hut    hat    learnt    more    from 

Velasquez ;  while  in  choice  of  subjects  and  crrtninty  of  touch 

he  comes  nearer  to  Degas  than  any  other  living  artist.     Jlis 

picture  of  tbe  Spanish  dancer,  Carmen^ito,  in  her  orange  skirt, 

with  one  band  resting  on  her  hip,  had  a  vigour  and  audacity 

which  naturally  commended  itself  to  admirers  of  this  ei-centric 

Frtnch   mwler,  and  ensured  Mr.  Sargent's  work  n  place  in  the 

I.iuembciurg;  while  the  d.tring  experiment  of  effects  in  light  which 

br  attempted   in  his  group  of  children   playing  with  Chineta 

lut«ms  in  a  garden,  known  as  '  Carnation,  Lily  and  It^se,'  was 

hm^t  by  tbe  Cbantrey  Trustees,  and    is    now   in    tbe  Tate 

Gillcry.     His  portraits  are  remarkable  for  their  Tttaliiy  and 

ntraordinary    vivacity    of   atiiiude    and    expression,    and    in 

ipite  of   some   failures,  and    an   absence  of  poetry,  which    is 

ptrhaps  his  worst  defect,  be  fully  deserves  the  high  reputation 

»hich  he  has  attained  in  this  branch  of  art.     There  is  none  of 

onr  rising  artists   whose   future  career  will    be  watched  with 

Imner  interest,  and  the  completion  of  the  important  works  for 

4e  decoration  of  the  Hoston   Library,   upon  which   he    is  at 

preteat  engaged,  is  eagerly  awaited. 

In  speaking  of  .Mr.  Whiailer's  influence  upon  contemporary 
Jrt,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  revival  of  etching,  which  lias 
Wn  so  marked  n  feature  of  the  Victorian  age,  is  in  *  great 
neASure  due  to  his  example.  His  first  set  of  etchings  were 
brntigfat  out  in  Paris  exactly  forty  years  ago,  and  tbe  later 
•cries  of  Venice  and  of  the  Thames  rank  among  the  fmest  work 
of  tbe  kind  that  has  been  executed  in  modern  times.  His 
example  was  early  followed  by  our  distinguished  countrvman, 
Sir  Seymour  lloden,  and  by  another  foreign  artist,  the  French 
Qisst^r,  M.  l..egros,  who,  like  Mr.  Whistler,  resides  chiefly  In 
Ei^land.  and  whose  black  and  while  studies  »te  maiVc^  Vi^  ^.'n« 
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fine  drauglitunanship  and  severity  of  iljle  vrbicli  lenJ  bo. 
imposing  a  <:lian(Clcr  to  all  his  truik.  Mr.  Strang,  vi\nn» 
studie*  reveal  a  utrung  inii!ri.-st  in  tb«  tlilfercnt  uspecU  ol'  buman 
life,  Mr,  Will  Roibenateto,  nad  many  oiherofour  cleverwt  joung 
arlisls  in  bluck  and  white,  owe  their  liaininf!  lu  ihic  able 
teacher,  while  Mr.  Joseph  I'cancll  lirnU  Mr.  Whistler  in  the 
poetic  charm  of  bis  rivcriiilc  etchings,  and  Mr.  Frank  Short 
and  Mr.  William  Hole  givR  us  adroirabin  reprtKJuctions  oC 
ancient  and  modnrn  maslerpiei'«K  of  art  by  the  «aine  method. 
And  in  sneaking  uf  etching  we  inust  not  forget  to  mention  the 
late  Mr.  Philip  Hamerton,  who  did  so  oiucb  to  promote  the 
revival  of  this  forgotten  ait,  both  by  the  publication  of  his 
important  n-ork,  *£lching  and  Etcbrrs,'  and  by  the  liberal 
enconragement  which,  as  editor  of  the  '  Portfolio,'  be  gave  to  , 
workers  in  this  line. 

Closelv  connected  with  this  recent  development  of  etching  ia 
die  marked  improvement  in  book  illusiraliou  which  dates  from 
the  sixtic*,  when  the  pre-Kaphaeliie  iriiislei*  designed  the  fine 
wood-engravings  wbich  adorn  Moxon's  illustrated  edition  of 
TcnnvBon's  poems,  and  when  Leigbton  and  Millais  and  Walker 
and  Keene  were  all  employed  to  illustrate  the  [»gci  of  *  Once- 
a  Week  '  and  the 'Cornhill.'  Since  then  we  have  had  Calde- 
cott's  inimitable  series  of  nursery  rhvmes,  and  Kate  (iroenaway's 
popular  b(K>ks  for  children,  while  Mr.  Walter  (Jram?  has  given 
us  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  elahomie  work  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  a  touch  of  the  old  pre-RapUaeliie  spirit  seems  to  live  again 
in  the  fantastic  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Kicketts  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Shannon,  while  another  clever  book-illustrator,  ibc 
American  artist,  Mr.  Edwin  Abbey,  has  lately  abandoned  tliis- 
braneh  of  art  to  achieve  fame  as  a  painter  of  historical  subjects. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  remarkable 
revival  uf  English  sculpture  which  has  tjiken  place  during  the 
last  ten  or  filteen  years,  and  to  which  ibe  Sculpture- room  at 
Burlington  House  bears  fresb  witness  every  season.  But  the 
Victorian  age  has  had  at  least  one  great  sculptor  in  Alfred 
Stevens,  whose  name  will  live  among  the  foremost  of  Eagli«h. 
artists,  and  whose  Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul's  is  one  of 
the  grandest  achievements  of  modern  times.  Neither  Stevens, 
however,  nor  jet  Wiwloer,  the  sculptor  of  the  pre- Kaphae lite 
movement  and  friend  of  Tennyson  and  Ilo«setit,  exerted  any 
marked  influence  on  their  contemporaries,  and  the  present 
generation  of  sculptors  have  probably,  like  contemporary 
Minters,  owed  more  to  French  influences.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford, 
Mr.  Harry  Batei.  Mr.  Hamo  Thoinycroft,  and  Mr.  Fremplon. 
are  alt  doing  excellent  work  at  the  present  time,  while  Mr. 
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Alfml  GUb«n,  besides  being  one  of  our  inott  scoompliihed 
tnlptors,  decerres  (lie  |)raise  of  having  rescued  the  goldsinitb's 
ut  from  dF^rndatina  l>_v  tiia  fine  artistic  seose  atid  high  imxg- 
inuirc  pifti.  And  wo  may  hero  remind  our  readers  iliat  tiro  of 
imt  li?adln^  pninters,  findinj;  one  form  of  arc  inadequate  to 
express  all  tbrir  idrns,  have  tum«)  their  attention  to  sculpture, 
uid  piudaccd  noble  work  in  this  direction.  Lcightnn's  bronzes 
of  ibe  Sloggxrd,  and  of  the  AUilete  strutting  with  the  Pjrthon, 
an  among  the  finest  groups  of  statuary  which  adorn  the  new 
Gallery  at  Millbauk,  ami  Air.  (i.  I*'.  Watts's  colossal  statue  of 
Physical  Enerjtv — the  rider  mounted  on  the  horse  which  he  has 
tanet],  and  shndin*;  his  eyes  from  the  sun  as  he  looks  out  on 
the  world  in  search  of  new  conquests- — is  rapidly  approaching 
completion  and  vriU  soon,  wc  hope,  occupy  a  prominent  place 
to  one  of  the  public  squares  or  parks  of  London. 

So,  in  varied  and  manifold  ways,  the  same  enormous  activity, 
the  same  vast  amount  uf  intellectual  and  imaginative  lurcc,  bears 
witness  to  the  renewed  vitality  of  Art  in  England.  If  much 
bml  work  as  well  as  good  is  produced,  this  is  only  the  inevitable 
resolt  of  so  wide-spread  and  general  a  revival.  It  may  be 
doubtful,  ss  Mr.  Ilamerton  wrote  some  ye&r*  ago,  '  whether  the 
lutiotial  mind  has  tamed  to  Art  from  the  pare  love  uf  it.'  'I'be 
cendiuons  of  modem  life,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  as  a  whole 
&rtNmble  to  the  development  of  the  higher  branches  of  art, 
•Dd  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  the  linesl  thought  of  the 
age  seeks  expression  in  other  forms.  The  day  to  which 
William  Morris  looked  forward  may  still  be  far  distant,  wbea 
every  anisan  will  become  an  artist,  and  intelligent  work  will 
rise  gradaally  into  imaginative  work.  But  a  great  step  in  the 
right  direction  has  been  taken.  The  prejudices  of  our  Vuritao 
birefathers,  which  so  long  tiampered  tbr  n.-tlurul  growth  and 
expansion  of  Ait,  have  be^n  at  length  dis)>elled.  The  doors  of 
the  prison-house  have  been  thrown  open,  and  liRhl  and  air  have 
atmiocd  freely  in.  Art  is  once  more  recognized  as  the  flower 
■(  life  and  the  crown  of  human  labour.  As  a  nation  we  hare 
temmt  to  utulcrstaiMl  the  elevating  and  life-giving  power  of 
Beauty,  and  to  hrlievc,  with  Mr.  Kuskin,  that — 
*■>  far  &om  Art  beiug  immoral,  in  the  ultimate  power  of  it,  ootMng 
bat  Art  is  moral ;  t^t  Lifu  without  InduHtiy  is  Sui,  and  ludustry 
witbmit  Art  brutality  ;  .  .  .  that  tbu  kuowlo^  of  what  is  beaatiful 
Indi  on  and  ia  Ui«  first  step  to  thu  knowledge  of  the  things  which 
>n  loTcly  and  of  good  report ;  and  that  the  lam,  the  lifiB,  ana  the  Jo; 
itf  Bsaoly,  in  Um  material  world  <>f  God,  are  aa  obonal  aitd  aaered  parts 
rfHia  creation  ttiin  the  world  uf  spirit*,  vlrtoe ;  and  in  thawt^ldof 
Angela,  ptaiso.' 
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Abt.  X. — Aimals  of  a  Pahlitkiug  Houtf.     tf'ittiam  Bl 
ami  hi*   Sons.      Tlieir   ^[aiiazine  and   /■'rtemtt.      By 
Oliphaiit.     Edinburgh  and  Luodon,  ISST. 

LET  a>  say  nt  once  upon  tbe  tliraihoid  that  tfait  is  one 
the  hctt  hooks  of  its  clasi  which  we  bnve  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  It  is  the  history  of  a  long  literary  fifbt, 
exhibiting  all  the  daring  exploits  and  fiuctoaling  fortonet  of 
real  warfare,  lis  humnn  intcrcrst  is  theivfore  exceptionally 
grtiat ;  and  though  I'ftuUs  and  mistake*  ar«  to  be  found  in 
it,  and  particular  incidents  may  not  be  seen  bv  nwrsclrcs 
as  Mrs.  Oltphant  snw  them,  such  errors,  as  tfaey  seeni  to  tu, 
detract  nothing  from  the  cUarm  of  the  book  as  an  exciting 
narratire,  or  from  its  value  as  a  brilliant  contribution  to  the 
annals  of  Periodical  Litcratiire.  If  Mrs.  Olipbant  is  •ometiroes 
a  little  too  dilTnso,  a  fault  which  she  shares  in  common  with 
the  majority  of  modern  biogrnpheis,  she  brings  us  into  contaict 
with  so  mnny  illtislrious  nnmes,  and  bo  many  attractive  and 
eccentric  characlm,  that  nnbixty,  on  the  whole,  will  grudge  the 
space  devoted  to  thi^m  :  and  if  she  deals  a  little  loo  freely  in 
small  sarcasms,  Mrs.  Oliphont  was  a  lady,  and  may  claim 
lady's  privilege.  She  may  bave  thought,  perhaps,  that 
writing  the  history  of  *  Maga  '  she  was  bound  to  don  the 
of  the  satirist,  as  Johnson,  when  he  became  a  frequenter  of 
green-rnnm,  thought  it  right  to  wear  n  gnld-lnce<l  waistcoat. 

With  these  ri?ninrks  our  task  of  criticism,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  manner  of  the  work,  is  ended,  and  we  glully  pass  on  to  the 
subject  matter,  of  which  much  will  be  new  to  ttie  public,  while 
of  that  which  is  not,  some  part,  at  all  events,  still  retains  its  old 
attractions.  All  that  we  have  to  add  is  that  in  the  discussion 
of  business  transactions  wc  shall  occasionally  bave  to  remind 
our  readers  (hat  there  are  two  siileg  to  every  story. 

The  two  revolutions  which  marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  literary  revolution  in  Kngtand,  and  the  p<ditical 
Keviilution  in  France,  produced  an  effect  u|M>n  the  public  mind 
after  the  long  repose  which  hud  preceded  them,  such  as  living 
men  can  only  faintly  picture  to  themselves  from  the  conversa* 
tion  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  It  has  been  descTibed 
too  often  and  too  recently  to  justify  our  dwelling  on  it  now. 
But  Mrs,  Oliphant  points  out  to  us  that  in  the  world  oC 
literature  it  created  n  species  of  excitement  and  speculation 
which  may  almost  be  compared  hnffo  inttnujUo  with  the  rail- 
way mania  of  lUb.  This  was  especially  visible  in  E<liDburgh. 
The  marvellous  popularity  of  Scott  and  Hyron,  tlu^  nlfspring  by 
two  diiTcrent  mulbeis  of  the  same  revolution,  seemed  to  indi- 
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rate  for  the  first  time  the  poiiibility  of  lvg«  farlunei  bein^ 
mailc  br  Imratarc.  Everv  bookseller  was  on  ibe  look-out  for  a 
^nitts  :  u>d  Urge  sums  wrrr  somctimpt  lavished  on  worthless 
wriK-rs  I>_v  lh(?  snnguin<>  bibliopole  who  »sw  in  their  maudlin 
efiu«ions  the  pnnnisnnr  a  new  'Childc  Harold.'  But  literature 
anil  all  ooDnect«^d  vritb  it  n>*«  and  flourished  in  this  new 
atmosphere.  The  change  had  he^uii,  as  Lord  Mncatiln^-  savs, 
when  the  Literary  Club  was  founded.  But  it  was  not  com* 
pleted  till  the  following  century,  when  the  new  golden  age 
tvatif  set  in.  Literature  became  more  widely  popular. 
Authors  wrrr  more  richly  remunerated.  Booksellers  became 
publisbcrs,  and  publishers  became  capitalists. 

The  founder  of  the  House  of  Hlackwooil  entered  into  business 
JUst  at  the  right  moment  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  g^lc. 
But  nnlike  most  of  his  contemporaries  he  nruiiled  the  error  of 
Carrying  too  much  sail,  and  was  the  only  roan,  acconiing  to 
"Irs.  Oliph&nt,  who  emer!;ed  from  the  publishing  speculations 
<*f  tbat  era  without  burning  his  fingers.  The  Blackwoods 
^•Tc  a  family  of  old  Scottish  grniry,  n  branch  of  which 
trxik  to  business  and  settled  in  Kdinburgh,  where  at  the 
<^lose  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  imme<linte  ancestor  of 
*ViIliani  Blackwood,  the  founder  of  '  Maga,'  was  an  opulent 
burgess.  He  lost  all  his  fortune,  however,  in  the  Darien 
^Z^ompany ;  and  then  ensues  a  gap  in  the  family  history 
<lowntolhe  birth  of  William,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in 
X77R.  His  father,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing,  seems  to  have 
4«ft  his  bimily  in  comfortJiMc  circumstances,  or  at  all  events 
4b«ve  jmrerty,  and  his  three  sons  lived  at  home  with  their 
mother  till  they  went  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  own 
Way.  Of  William  Blackwoo<l's  education  nothing  is  told  us ; 
hot  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  the  ordinary  schooling 
if  a  boy  of  his  class  in  Scotland,  which  is  likely  to  have 
I  been  better  than  it  was  at  that  time  in  England.  At  the  sg«  of 
H  foortccn  he  was  npprrnliced  to  a  firm  of  booksellers,  Messrs.  Bell 
^K  and  Kradfute^  whose  premises  were  in  Partiftment  Square.  It 
^1  is  conjerture<l  that  while  in  this  situation  the  young  Blackwood 
^P  may,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  heen  unconsciously  'making 
I  himself  The  shop  was  frequented  by  the  judges  and  advocates 
of  the  Law  Courts,  and  the  professors  from  ihe  College.  And 
Mrs,  Oliphant  pictures  to  herself  the  young  apprentice  listen- 
ing attentively  to  their  remarks  on  now  publications,  and  thus 
ncqairing  some  insight  into  the  secret  of  Uteiarj-  poptilarily 
which,  of  all  knowledge,  is  the  most  useftd  to  a  pobUsber. 

As  soon  as  he  w.-u  nut  of  his  apprenticeship,  be  was  engaged 
by  a  publishing  finii  in   Edinburgli  to  tuperinicTid  &  \iTani<^ 
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bariiivn  at  Glasgnw.  Tbii  wot  tbe  lirm  nf  MuikIcH  and  Co., 
who  about  tUi*  time  were  publishing  CamiibcU'*  '  PIntturcs  of 
Hope,'  Tor  which  tht!  remunirrntion  nf  the  Ptiet  was  fifiv  o>pi«s 
ofthct  work;  but  wt?  <!o  not  know  whether  voun^  i)latkwo<wl 
biniiielf  was  iii  any  way  answerable  for  this  arraDgemcnt. 
While  at  Glasgow  it  seems  probable  that  he  ail«iH)ed  lecluriM 
at  the  Unireraitj,  and  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
Uteraturc.  But  his  taste  lor  book-huniing  was  now  tlcrcloping 
iticlf,  and  he  wriltrs  to  Constable  in  Kdinbutgli  informing 
bim  that  he  has  got  somi'  (ruiioux  blacklvtli-r  works  fur  sale, 
and  asking  what  Constabli-  will  give  for  tbem.  From  tiies« 
beginnings  it  was  an  easy  step  to  selling  up  on  his  own  uccoont  ^M 
aa  a  secondhand  and  antiquarian  huokscller,  which  ho  did  ^M 
•oon  afterwards,  having  first  spent  three  years  in  a  London 
estftblishment,  Mr.  Cuthill's,  where  ho  learned  especially  tbe 
art  of  cataloguing,  an  occupation  which,  as  it  is  piinctp*Ily 
concerned  with  old  bonks,  ministiTrnt  to  lllackwood's  natural 
propensities,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  views  with  which  be 
had  quitted  (ilosgow. 

It  was  in  Ii^04,  when  William  Blackwood  had  not  quit« 
oompleled  his  twenty-eighth  year,  that  he  settled  at  Eain> 
bur;^b  and  set  up  an  establishment  of  his  own  on  the  Soutb 
Bridge  exactly  opposite  the  College,  where  he  carried  on  for 
sercra)  years  the  business  of  a  secondhand  booktellrr,  undci^ 
taking  at  the  same  tim«  the  nrrangemenl  nnit  valuation  of 
private  libraries.  In  the  following  year  be  married  Miss 
tMeuart,  and  the  House  of  Blackwood  commenced  its  career. 

And  here  for  a  moment  we  must  leave  him  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  world  in  which  he  found  himself  and  the  state  of  litera- 
ture and  society  in  Edinburgh  at  the  opening  ol  the  present 
century.  The  two  were  more  rto*«ly  connected  in  the  capilal 
of  Scotland  than  they  ever  have  bet-n  in  London.  In  Major 
Pendennis's  time  *  he|;.Ml,  poetry  and  genius  and  that  sort  of 
thing  were  devilish  disiepuiahle.'  And  I'cndennis's  lime  went 
back  to  the  days  of  the  llegency.  But  in  lulinhurgb,  only  & 
few  years  earlier,  '  society '  was  something  totally  different,  in 
which  Matthew  Arnold  would  not  have  looked  in  rain  for  bis 
combination  of  sweetness  and  light.  It  has  been  described  by 
Lockhart  in  'Peter's  Letters,'  hy  Cockbum  in  his  'Life  of 
Jeffrey,'  and  hy  Mrs.  Fletcher  in  her  charming  '  KrminiscK^ncea,' 
in  colours  to  which  liitle  can  be  added.  It  consisiini  of  three 
elements — law,  letters,  and  aristocracy,  which  wingleil  together 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  and  constituted  an  upper  claas. 
Some  of  titc  old  families  continued  to  reside  in  tdinbargb 
after    the    Union,   and    English   families    belonging    to    the 
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northern  coaotin  fell  into  the  liabit  of  wintering  at  Edinburgli 
initi^nd  of  at  York.      Tlic  two  »)mbinr<(I  to  preserve,  in    the 
tnixetl  circle  of  which  ihuv  were  the  omnmcnU,  the  lasles  iinti 
tiabiu    of  th«   ancient    r^ime.     The    Kitinburgh   I  Professoriate 
cuniribuied   b^  itself  a  fr^oup  of  men  of  tcience  and  culture 
which   has  nerer   been  BDrpassDil,  if  erer  ec|ua]led,  at  an}-  one 
%iine    in   any  mpital   of   Europe.     The  judges  and  advocatos 
of  the    Parliament   Houtc,  nrho  were  often,  perhaps  f^enerallj, 
«xien     of    kller*    ax    hcU,     ftirnithcd    a    robusler    iii|;redieat, 
-««aaoned  with  wit  ami  huinuLir  nf  no  onlinnrj-qij.ility.     We  bare 
often  obMirved  that  the  note*  of  intmduotion  which  Mr.  I'teydell 
-write*    for  Colonel    Mannerin^c    are    all    addretsed    to    men   of 
intellectual  eminence.     \ow  Colonel  Mannerinj;  was  a  soldier 
>»nd   a  man  of  family,  and  bad  the  aristocratic  section  of  Edin- 
burgh Bociety  enjoyed  any  social  superiority  over  the  other  two, 
it    would   hare   been  naiurni    for   I'Irydrll  to  have   introduced 
Maonering  to  some  of  Ihr  families  frompoting  il.     That  Scott 
«lid   not  reprcsAnt  him  as  doing  lu  is  Himc  (evidence  of  the  high 
■«aliintiiion  in  which  literature  was  then  held  in  modern  Athens, 
«ven  if  it  does  not  imply  that  in  some  resjiects  it  took  prvce- 
xlence  of  birth  unless  accompanied  by  other  claims  to  recognition. 
Into  this  society    William  Blachwood,  when    he  set   up  in 
iiusiness  in  1804,  ba<l  still  to  enter  ;  be  had  still,  according  to 
Lockbart,  to  learn   what  the  bett  society  always  teaches,  tact, 
reserTc,  and  self-restraint.     Thr  want  of  these  qualities  may  be 
little  drawback  tii  a  man  while  he  is   fighting  his  way,  and 
getting  on,  so  to  speak,  by  the  weight  of  his  foot.     But  as  soon 
as  he  has  acquired  a  ^ood  position,  and  what  has  be<m  gained 
by  one  kind  of  talent  has  to  be  kept  by  another,  he  is  plaurd  at 
some  disadvantage  by  the  want  of  this  social  education,     it  will 
be  seen  as  we  proceed  that  William  Blackwood  did  suffer  from 
^il,  and  wo  are  led  to  admire  all  the  more  the  stcrlio);  qualities 
^^-tbe  courage,  the  strong  character,  and  ilhe  sound  judgment-- 
^Brhicb  conducted  him  to  vietnrv  in  spile  of  it. 
^B   From  the  ^ear  1S04  to  1817  completes    one    stage   in    the 
^«i»toiy  of  the   House  of  Blackwood.     Durigg  this  period  the 
foundations  of  the  |>real  Scottish  firm  were  securely  laid;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  it  William  Blackwood  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  take  a  further  step  in  adnoce  along  the  path  of 
literary  enterprise.     Thirteen  years  of  no  ordinary  interest  and 
imporianco  bad  taught  Blackwood  much.     They  witnessed  the 
dawn  on  the  horixon   of   the  two  great  luminaries,  Scott  and 
Byron,  the  publication  of  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  of 
'l-'hilde  Harold,'  and  of  '  Waverley."     They  saw  criticism  and 
utire  assume  a  new  shape  in  the  '  Edinburgh '  and  '  Quarterly ' 
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Reviews,   snd    political   writing   acquire   a   weight  whidi   i1 

hat)  not  |>oMciisril  sincr  thr  (lavs  of  tlic  '  CmfUinnn.'      From  tbi ' 

rivalrv  of  ihrnu  luru  great  argani  niono  Hunv.  wns  much  itm 
be  learned  bv  the  shrewd  and  observant  bookseller  un  iht^ 
Souih  Bridge.  Within  ihe  same  period  is  embraced  Black — 
wood's  relations  wicb  Scott,  Conatable,  and  Murray',  whictk 
brought  him  for  tbo  most  part  only  divappoiatment  and  vesatton. 
But  they  were  part  of  his  education ;  and  he  showed  in  tim^ 
that  be  knew  how  to  proAt  by  it  If  he  retaiQeil  the  plaijk 
speaking  which,  according  to  our  autliorrss,  is  hernlitary  in  the- 
nrin,  he  never  re|ira(ed  the  mistake  which,  in  some  tneantre 
at  least,  cost  biro  his  oonnexion  with  the  Waverleys.  ^| 

Blackwood  at  the  outset  was  known  ouly  as  an  antiquoriai^' 
and  blacklettcr  bookseller;  but  his  reputation  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  trade  soon  made  him  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  leaders  of  literature  in  Hdinbureb,  so  that  on  breaking  with 
the  Ballnntvnct,  Murray  thought  it  quite  worth  his  while  t^H 
accept  KljurkwoiKl's  propiisal  to  l>ecomc  his  agent  in  ScotlanK^^ 
*  He  can  throw  a  book  or  two  in  one's  way  sometimes,'  say) 
Murray  to  Constable,  with  whom  he  was  now  again  on  fricndlj 
terms,  *  which  none  of  the  rest  can  do  except  yourself.'  Oa 
the  (Msition  of  'the  trade'  in  Edinburgh  at  this  period 
Coclwburn  again  is  our  authority.  Constable  stood  at  the  head 
of  it  and  seems  to  hnve  Iwen  aitmitled  to  Edinburgh  sociMf. 
He  also  led  the  way  in  that  can-cr  of  speculation  which  caQ«M 
the  severance  nf  his  cunnexiuii  with  Murray,  for  some  years  hit 
London  agent,  and  must  be  held  to  have  contributed  in  a 
measure  to  the  ruin  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  In  the  year  1808 
Murray,  disliking  his  financial  principles,  terminated  tbe 
engagement  with  Constable,  and  employed  the  Ballantynes 
as  his  agents  in  Edinburgh.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
only  taken  a  leap  from  tlie  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for 
Ballantyne's  tlemands  for  '  acceptances  '  were  far  worse  than  tbt 
'  Crafty's,'  and  he,  tmi,  had  to  be  given  up  for  a  similar  reason. 
Murray  finally  in  ItflO  transferred  his  business  to  Blackwood, 
whose  commercial  methods  were  much  more  in  accordance  with 
thote  of  the  Fleet  Sircet  firm.  Their  connexion  lasted  till 
181^1,  when,  in  mnsr^jHence  of  the  brrach  Ijclween  them  created 
by  *  BlBckwoo«i's  AUgiuiine,'  the  Loudon  firm  gave  their  AgBMJ 
(o  Messrs.  Oliver  an<)  Huj'd.  >j^| 

It  is  during  this  period  that  Blackwood's  relations  both  wtla^' 
Murray  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  possess  tbe  greatest  interest ;  and 
as  in  some  particulars  Mrs.  Oliphant's  account  of  them  requires 
miKlification,  we  must  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  for  a  few 
pagn  to  another  version  of  the  same  story,  the  two  not  diflrring 
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'ffm  (Mch  other  in  reicnnl  to  rttcta  but  only  on  the  pmpcr 
*^oiiitruction  of  tfaera.  'i'h«  most  iinporUnt  of  tlie  trAninrtions 
t»efe  r«ren«d  to  it  the  cancellioK  by  Sir  Waller  Scott  of  his 
^neagcment  with  Murray  and  Blackwood,  by  virtue  o(  which 
tlxvy  were  to  htivn  on  crrtain  sutlicicnily  onerous  conditions  the 
publicntion  of  'Tnh-s  of  My  Landlord.'  Before  this  arrange- 
mcnt  was  ciimjdKted,  howctrr,  a  previous  slight  had  been 
experienced  by  the  two  |urtner«,  a  mailer  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
coatiderinK  sul>se>()uent  occurrence*,  to  which  indeed  it  bore  a 
strong  family  likeness 

'A  hiriorin*!  work,  dcKcribod  ns  "Letters  npon  tho  History  of 
SmUiuhI,  by  Walter  Scott,"  had  been  ofFonwl  to  him  in  oonjnnction 
VJlb  Mnmy,  and  then  hail  biMin  nnnoitnonil  an  ahmit  to  be  publinhed 
bf  Oonsti^Uc,— *  faet  whioh  woiiiidctd  him  deeply.  Ho  cnmpUinud 
to  Ballaatyna  of  thin,  ami  rci^Kivcd  through  him  u  luimcKrhut  hiinghty 
IHHtg*  from  Soott  doiiriag  Mr.  Bhtakwixid  to  apply  for  inforioation 
on  ibe  mbjoct  to  himaolf,  mi  it  was  a  muttur  with  which  Ballantyiio 
hftd  nuthing  to  do.' 

ii  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  first  part  of  the  MS.  of  the 
'Black  Dwarf 'was  placed  in  Blackwood's  bands,  who  was  highly 
delighted  with  it,  and  sent  it  on  to  Murray.  With  the  c^jn- 
Hnsion  of  the  story,  however,  he  was  not  so  well  satisfied,  and 
on  its  tiring  shown  by  Mr.  Murray  to  Oifford,  the  editor  of  the 
'(iuBTterly  Keview,'  he  agreed  with  Blackwoo<l,  as  also  did 
Murray  himself.  Blackwood,  niitumlly  pleased  .it  finding  his 
own  judgment  confirmed  by  so  distinguished  a  critic,  made  the 
communication  to  tho  author,  with  which,  as  with  Scott's  reply 
to  it,  all  readers  of  Lockhart  Are  acquainted.  Blackwood  sug- 
gested throtigh  Ballantyne  a  difTnrent  sequd  to  thi'  story,  and 
?CDtt  wrote  back  to  his  go-between,  who,  ns  long  as  his  pub- 
lisher was  not  in  the  secret,  was  a  necessity,  the  famous  letter — 

'  DE.sa  Jaxics,— I   hare   received   Blaekwood's    impudent   lettur. 

d hill  sual  I     Toll  lum  aud  bis  ooadjutur  that  I  belimg  to 

Black  Husaara  of  Literature,  who  neither  give  nor  reoeive 
ciKm.  I'll  be  eureed  but  thia  is  tba  most  impuikut  projiosal  that 
WH  m^e.— W.  a' 

These,  so  far,  are  ibe  facts,  which  nobody  disputes.  But 
tMQ  conalructions  may  be  placed  upon  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  letter  which  Ballantyne  sent  to 
Blackwood  is  not  thi!  same  that  he  n-ceived  from  Scott.  Some 
of  tfa«  strongest  eKpreuions  are  omitted  fnim  it,  ami  other 
statements  introduced,  wi  as  lo  give  Scott's  indignation  qnile 
a  difTi^rent  diaracter.  Scott's  wrath  is  excited  by  BlackwiMid's 
'impudent'  proposal.     Ballantyne's  venion  attrii>utes  it  U>x.\a 
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*  intnpoiition  of  GifToid,'  this  of  courev  being  ilae  to  Murraj-'s 
indiscretion.  N'onr  wh«t  woi  BMlantyn^-'s  nutliority  for  makiag 
the  abovi!  •tnl«in4*nt  ?  Wc  ran  find  none.  Mrs.  Oliptiunt 
a*«ui»rs  tlint  Ii4!  (rould  only  bnve  been  repeating  what  Scott  had 
said  to  liim  in  xoroe  other  nnte,  of  which  there  is  no  trace, 
and  on  thiit  bvputhesia  builds  up  her  ihenrv  as  to  the  soarrc 
of  Seolt's  irritation.  This  is  pure  conjccturr,  without  any 
eridence  lo  support  it ;  and  though  il  is  ingmioui,  and  fprings 
from  an  honourable  motive,  thcrr  arc  one  or  two  coniiiderations 
which  tell  very  strongly  againit  it : — 

*  If  (mr  cuujecturo  is  true,  it  must  be  coocln'lcd  that  the  thing 
muHt  Htii)tit;ly  aud  justly  resented  by  Scott  was  thu  interposition  of 
<iiffurd.  Nuthing  could  b«  more  natural  than  that  h«  should  fling 
fotlli  fire  and  flame  at  the  thought  that  the  chief  critic  of  one  of  the 
literary  colerios  of  the  time  had  thus  secretly  sat  apon  him,  iB  > 

Sinte  commitloo  behind  \as  bsch,  and  had  it  in  his  poirer  to  shkln 
9  head  in  Mlemn  doubt  as  to  the  prowess  Uid  socccm  of  the  anUuir 
of  "  Warerloy."  It  wne  a  lh<:aiKht  full  of  eZMprratinn  to  a  OMB 
little  need  to  critioism  iu  any  forni.  Bnt  whether  Lockbart  was 
mistaken  as  lo  tbo  nota  lio  qnotM,  or  whether  that  lirst  sharp  volley 
of  expletives  was  but  n  first  explosion  on  the  morocot,  followed  by , 
the  other,  wn  hare  n»  iiii^an*  of  knowing,' 

We  have  not;  but  we  hatx  some  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Mn,  Oliphani's  conjecture  is  erroneous.  Scott  and  GiSbrd  wt;re 
fast  friends.  Scott  bad  the  highest  opinion  of  his  critical 
ability.  He  helped  more  than  any  one  else  to  place  him  in  the 
editorial  chair.  He  told  him,  whrn  he  (^ntemplaled  resigning 
it,  that  the  very  existence  ot  tlm  '  Qunrterty  '  depenilcd  on  him. 
Instances  of  his  friendship  and  admiration  for  (iifTord  may  be  ^J 
quoted  by  the  doaten.  Byroa  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  <mly  ^| 
man  by  whom  he  was  wilting  to  be  criticized.  It  is  not  likely  ^^ 
that  Scott  would  baTc  resented  Gilford's  comments,  n|>art  from 
any  other  s^grarating  circumstance,  which  the  mere  fact  that 
Murray  showed  the  proof  sheets  to  his  confidential  literary 
adviser  could  hardly  hare  been  considered.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  sboulil  do  sn.  The  firm  have  generally  looked 
to  the  eilitor  of  the  'Quarterly'  for  advioe  and  assistaiKe  of 
tliis  kind.  I'he  connection  between  Murray  and  GilTord  had 
lasted  seven  or  eight  years,  and  Scott  roust  have  been  perlectly 
cognisant  of  its  nature.  The  picture  which  .Mrs.  Oliphant  draws 
of  the  chief  critic  of  a  literary  coterie  silting  upon  Scott  in  a 
private  committee  Anvt  great  credit  to  her  imagination  as  well 
as  to  lier  power  of  expression.  Knt  wc  should  doubt  whether 
Scott  was  ever  the  rictim  of  such  a  bugbear  for  a  sio^* 
moment.     Mrs.  Oliphant  conveys  the  impression,  perhaps  un- 
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inieniionally,  thai    she    is    seekini;  to  throw  llie  whole  hlami^ 

"(  llio  rupture  on  Mr.  Murray   by  ascribing  it  eKclusivdy  Id 

uiiTord's  interpoiilion.     There  was  no  '  inlcrpoiition.'     Gifronrsi 

epinion  was  atkH  in  (he  onlinnry  course  of  business.     It  agreed 

*it)i  Black n-oixl't,  and    Hiaclcwnod   iben  dclircrtd  (heir  joint 

'Coition  to  Ballnntynt',  with  a  request  that  he  would  forward 

't   Id  the  author.     To  Judge  from  what  wit  know  to  have  been 

^Cult's  own  language,  and   not  from  what  we  imagine  that  it 

'night  have  been,  this  was  the  real  sling. 

Aoi  that  the  point  is  of  much  importance.  We  may  be 
koraily  certain  that  it  was  neither  Blackwood's  letter  to  Scott 
nnr  Murrsy'a  rrfercnee  to  (lifTord  which  was  at  the  bottom  of 
*hc  busincu.  Scott  withdrew  the  *  Letters  on  Scottish  History  ' 
from  Murray  and  Blackwood,  thereby  '  wounding  the  latter  very 
depply '  without  any  provocation.  Why  should  he  not  have  done 
the  same  with  '  Tales  of  My  Landlord  '  ?  We  shrewdly  su*pect 
that  if  Scott  had  not  found  it  convenient  for  other  reasons  to  alter 
his  arrangements,  he  wouhl  not  have  changed  them  for  anything 
that  either  Murray  or  Blackwood  had  done.  Bnth  bad  equal 
reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment :  bnth  WRrc  in  the  same 
boat:  and  we  are  not  aware  that  either  of  them  threw  a  stone 
at  the  other. 

But  what  offended  them  more  perhaps  than  the  final  with- 
'Irawal  of  ibe  *  Tales '  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  By 
the  agreement  with  Scott  the  maximum  number  of  copies  to  be 
publisbctl  by  Murray  and  Blackwood  was  COOO.  Ballantyne, 
moreover,  had  assured  Blackwood  that,  after  the  stipulated 
number  (6000)  was  exhausted,  he  and  Murray  shouhl  have 
ite  publication  of  future  editions.  What  then  was  their  sur- 
prin  to  see  a  fifth  edition  odveriited  by  ConMahle,  while  the 
original  publishers  had  more  than  l!£00  copies  of  the  fourth 
tuition  still  on  their  hands.  Their  first  thought  was  to  take 
kgal  proceedings,  but  this  intention  was  abandoned  out  of 
i^ard  for  .Scott.  Their  remaining  copies  of  the  *  Tales '  were 
boigbt  by  Hatlantyne,  and  the  publication  of  the  '  Waverleys  ' 
f*tm«l  to  ("onstable.  Mrs.  Oliphant  winds  up  her  account  of 
tills  transaction  with  the  following  remarks,  putting  the  best 
>un  on  Scott's  share  in  it  of  which  perhaps  it  is  susceptible : — 

'!l  wa*  qnitfl  Datwal  that  he  ithoald  havo  found  the  hurdun  of 
Jmte  B^iaatyne's  raediatorship  unbearable,  and  folt  that,  without 
*  aUilioaal  diaeloBtire  of  htH  secret,  wbicli,  whether  wisely  or 
'uliiUj,  he  was  determined  not  ta  make,  his  Eimplost  mothod  wa« 
'*>tlim  to  the  man  who  did  nlrendy  know,  imd  with  whom  ho  oould 
"lUge  at  first  hand,  witlioiit  any  iiiturfurtnoci  of  a  fii«iiy  though 
Uttd  go-between.     Neither  Murray  nor  Blaekwood  throw  any  iudi- 
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tidnai  bUm«  upon  him,  nnd  bo  was,  etrietly  spcftkio^  within  haP 
rights  in  transferring  liie  book,  u  he  hud  cxpreesly  limitod  the 
•mtngemeDt  to  oortaiii  edition§.' 

On\y  n  very  fctr  iiuHviduaU  will  id  kJI  pmlnbilitj  cvor 
know  tbi;  whole  truth  with  Ti-|;nrcl  to  tbi>  ■/Tnir.  Hut  should 
ajiy  otx?  KUtpnct  tlint,  in  his  c>wu  iwcuniary  aiiitietim,  S<;i>tt,  I'nr 
oave  ill  hit  life,  fur^ciit  wlial  vita  Oui?  to  uthcrs,  he  amy  liiivn 
ih«  »ti»faction  of  roilcciin;;  that  this  solitary  error  wtis  fullowMl 
by  a  measure  of  retiibution  so  rare  in  real  life  as  to  be 
commonly  called  poetic  justice.  He  deserted  those  in  whose 
hands  he  would  hare  bmrn  perfectly  safe  fur  speculators  who 

Srejrd  on  him,   flatteml    him,  and    ruined  him.      And   if,  as 
In.  Olipliant  thinks,  the  world  has   hren  the  ^iner  by  his 
misfiirtuiii-s,  it  must  be  remembered  itiat  it  is  only  the  fnvourilns      . 
of  the  gods  who  can  atone  fur  past  mistakes  as  Scott  di<l.  ^H 

We  must  now  briefly  revert  to  the  relations  between  Dlack>^H 
wood  and  Murray,  and  to  the  steps  takea  by  the  former  to 
oompcnBatc  himself  for  the  disappointment  he  had  eipericoced 
in  the  loss  of  his  connexion  with  the  '  Waverleys,'  When  we 
come  to  this  stage  of  the  history,  we  are  remindnd  of  h  scene  la 
one  of  tlie  best  of  the  tales  from  '  Hl.ickwood,*  written  many 
years  later  by  Professor  Ajtoun, 'The  Glenmulchkin  Railway.' 
Ite^tnald  Ounahunncr  and  Bob  Macorkindale,  two  penniless 
speeulalorf,  are  deep  in  the  railway  bubble.  Tboy  make  a 
little  here  and  lose  a  little  there  without  {fitting  much 
forwanler.  At  last,  when  they  are  sitting  together  one  evening 
in  their  lodgings,  ilob,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  two,  gives  rent 
to  his  ftrelings  as  follows:  'This  sort  of  thing  will  never  do, 
DunShunuer  ;  we  must  bave  a  railway  of  our  own.'  The  words 
in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  describes  the  workings  of  Williani^J 
Blackwood's  mind,  before  the  project  of  the  new  maguine  ha4^| 
taken  definite  shape  in  it,  suggi^t  this  comparison:  'He  was^^ 
impatient  of  botdfsclling  and  of  the  moderate  risks  and 
rewards  of  a  humdrum  publishing  business,  espcctnlly  after 
his  disappointment  in  respect  to  the  Waverley  series,  and  all 
his  faculties  were  on  ibe  watch  fur  an  opportunity  to  step  forth 
Itom  the  usual  routine  and  make  a  distinct  place  fur  htmsvU'.' 
Ves  \  he  must  have  a  rail  way  of  his  owti.  The  '  Quarterly'  and 
*  Edinburgh '  were  in  the  field  and  were  famous  and  prosperous. 
Why  should  he  not  also  make  a  coup  in  the  same  field  of 
•peculation?  In  tbts  frame  of  mind  it  is  easy  to  understand 
llial  some  of  Murray's  good  advice  sliuuld  hare  been  rather  dis- 
lUfticlul  to  bim  :  and  perhaps  .Murray  himself  at  this  particular 
timu    did    not  quilo   undorstand    his   man.     Blackwood    wa*  _ 
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ntdiudng  a  ^at  adveniare.  He  wa*  to  bunt  from  his 
ckmiii  and  appear  as  the  f^^^M  Torj'  pabliaher:  •oaring 
na  a  brilliuit  wing  fur  nbom  Cnnttablo  sml  the  Whigs. 
Uonav't  IrlU-r,  wbtch  xrcms  to  hnvo  bmi  writlcn  in  reply 
ta  VKae  romrnuniration  of  this  kin*),  ralhcrr  pulli  him  clown 
intit  the  coimnoo  Any,  recoinnaen^ling  him  in  vflect  to  stick  to 
the 'humdrum  publisbiog  business'  for  the  present.  We  know 
vhu  kind  of  effect  such  advice  as  this  usiuJIy  produces  on 
Mindi  in  the  condition  of  Blackwood's.  He  talked  of  'Africa 
UkI  golden  jo^s.'  And  what  is  more,  be  realized  his  dream, 
Boirvrn  nfirrr  the  ftpiicnrance  of  '  Magn,'  Murray  perhaps  did 
not  fully  itppntrinte  Itt  aims  nnil  mL-ihods,  or  the  oprnin<;  which 
liiere  certainly  vim  fur  it.  He  SKums  to  have  exjwcted  a  monthly 
JMrindical,  such  as  he  had  bimaeUouce  thought  of,  on  practically 
the  same  lines  as  the  two  great  quarterly  Reviews,  only  with 
ligtil«r  and  shorter  contributions.  What  he  tavr  was  a  monthly 
Uti-Jacobin  with  a  dash  of  the  John  Bull  in  it.  The  new 
vtntute  was  not  to  be  a  modification  of  any  i-ii»ting  type,  but 
tonM-thing  entirely  tni  generis.  The  choici-  spirits  who  e-agerlr 
joinal  with  KlackwiiiKl  in  this  undertaking  bolted  when  tbey 
iftn  first  put  in  harness,  it  must  b<.-  allowed,  and  nearly  kicked 
the  Coach  to  pieces.  But  Blackwood  by  degrees  got  them  wtdl 
inder  command,  sihI  had  the  full  advantage  of  alt  tbnr  wh, 
humour,  and  scholarship,  without  running  over  any  tDOVe  ■■- 
j  (wtnaates,  or  provoking  any  more  actions.  He  draw  ^^m 
I    with  a  lirm  but  light  hand,  and  his  success  was  in 

to  bis  skill. 
L  But  this  end  was  not  achieved  all  at  once,  and  we  d»0 
I  thkt  Murray,  who  liail  taken  a  seat,  alias  a.  share,  in  the 
ftfoocern,  requested  at  an  early  stage  of  the  procnet&np  tvis 
B*ttitown,  dislruHiing  both  the  horses  and  the  chmamm.  la 
~  juitice  to  l>olh  the  great  publishers  we  mutt  be  alluwd  im  aiy 
ihsl  Murray's  adrice,  though  somrtimrs  drlirnnd  is 
of  tupcriority  which  perhaps  poslponctl  its 
ti«verthcless  sound,  as  the  event  proved,  and  thai ' 
«ii  the  other  hnn<l,  when  the  immediate  irritatlua  iMd  i 
|Wth4^  good  sense  to  see  the  wisdom  of  it.  Osrseaden  will 
expect  us  to  repeat  in  any  detail  what  has  ban  tatd  to 
^hi^     as    the    pitjuaiit  circumstances   attcodnvg  Ifav   binb    of 

I'-Miga.'     But  no  QDiicc  of  the  House  of  BbdlOTad  would   be 
Minplete  without  some  brief  descriplioa  of  di 
In  the  yc«r  1817,  though  Toryism  was  ifar  diiiiiaiil  eree^J 
*^  Edinburgh,  the  Whigs  ol  that  inetrupnfts  JsmI  other 
thr  tables  on  tlieir  old   ;inla^nists  by  tbe  max  •Inlitj 
Vllich  tlie    'Ediabur)<;h    Keriew '    was   umilfanllirt        fi 
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intp<-Tial  point  of  vi«w  the  'Quv^t«rly'  was  quit*-  iti 
With  iach  political  nintributort  as  it  theo  boasted,  it  coi 
w«l)  bo  olherivise.  But  though  a  mott  efTcctire  instraUHMfiv 
the  cxposuie  of  Wbi<;  pTincipIrs,  a  periodical  publi^wd  il 
London,  and  edited  by  nn  KngHshmnn,  mus  not  equally  well 
filled  for  an  ntlsck  upon  the  Strollish  VVhig».  It  was  fHl  ihw 
■nmc  organ  with  tnarv  local  colourlnfc,  aoinv  dathin^  utbn<a 
that  could  beard  the  lion  in  bit  den,  was  the  want  of  thr  day 
Kdinhurgh.  Those  who  can  remember  the  lone  of  Kngi: 
Liberals  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  followed  the  rep 
nf  the  Corn  Laws ;  the  intDlcmblc  Gelf-righEeousneis:  il)> 
pHg<;iBh  supcTcilinuinrss;  the  impertinent  n^sumptioo  lliU 
«vcry  one  who  diffrreit  from  them  must  be  either  a  fool  ori 
knav«;  which  distinguished  especially  the  Feclitn  seel  ion  nf 
the  Liberal  Party,  will  easily  understand  the  feeling*  of  iht 
Edinburgh  Tories. 

Imagine  their  delight  then  when  the  arenper  suddenly  ip- 
pcared    and  the  gallows  bri^sn  to   be  creeled  I     My  this  tint 
Blackwood    had    hit  'pnrlour,'  in    Prince's    Street,    after«)ri( 
developed    into  the  '  olil  saloon '  of  Grnrge  Street,  where  fflfi 
of  letters,  young  advocates   interested   in  literature,  and 
intellectual  men  of  all  kinds  used  to  assemble  to  discuss 
in  general  and  the  books  of  the  day  in  particular.     Such  an 
idea  as  Blackwood's,  dropped  among  such  a  company  as  ikif. 
was  like  a  spark  to  a  powder  barrel,     Lockhart  has  left  ui  u 
account   of  iheac  meelirgs  in   'Peter's   Letters,'  and   he,  nitb 
bis    dnrk    hnndsome  Spanish    fnr<'  and     tail    thin    6gure,  ifid 
Wilson  of  the  lawny  mnne,  were  two  of  the  best  known  SgOKS 
tliere.       Both     were     Oxford     men    and    both    dist  in  finished. 
Wilson  bad  lost  all  his  money,  and  Lockhart  never  had  any; 
and    they   were    now    trying    their    luck    at     the    Scotch    &ir, 
where  they  got  more  fun  than  fees.     Blackwood   had   already 
niftde  a  had  start   with    the  '  H'linburgh    Monthly    Magaztne,' 
edited  by  two  poor  cientures,  Cleghom  and  Piin^le,  who  would 
have  turned    it    into  a    kind  of   'Family   Herald.'      He  sooa 
tossed  this  speculation  to  the  winds,  and  at  onct:  threw  hiiasdf 
on  Lockhart  and  Wilson,  who,  if  we  may  be  parcloited  such  a 

Jiiece  of  slang,  '  had   the   Whigs  on   toast,*   and   more   tbao 
Qlfilled  all  bis  most  ambitious  dreams. 

The  first  number  of  'Blackwood '  was  puhli*he<l,  or  ruber 
exploded,  in  October  1817.     It  contained  the  famous  Cbaldcc 
MSS. ;  and  the  tumult  which   it  raisc<l  is  without  any  pantll 
in  literary  history,  unless  tlie  publication  of  tbc'DunciwI 
thoupbt  to  supply  one.     Every  paragrajih  contained  a  speci. 
hit  at  some  particular  peison  well  known  in  Kdinhurgb  socie«y. 
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Coottablc,  Jeffrey,  Mackenzie,  Tytler,  PUyfair,  and  jeij  mKnj 
more,  were  all  ridiculed  in  a  style,  which  vrai  af(«r  sll  not  lo 
mjr  ill-natured,  but  which  they  chuie  to  consider  cstrcmcly 
inpertinent  in  iht-se  yngng  u|»tarta.  The  whole  hivr  was 
in  cotDUiotion,  itill  further  inRained  hy  t\u:  firat  nrtide  on 
;he' Cockney  School  of  Poetry,' which  a[>j>eArrTd  in  the  »aino 
number.  What  Murray  thoughl  of  it  may  be  read  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  his  '  Lite,'  by  Mr.  Smiles  ;  nor,  when  we 
wmpsrc  it  with  Blackwood's  own  letter  on  ibe  aubjecl,  is  it 
esty  to  belicre  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Murray.  But  it  was 
only  by  de^^ees  that  he  gained  sufficient  authority  over  his 
unruly  team  to  check  them  in  their  wild  carrer.  In  spite  of 
Murray's  remonstraacej,  the  same  style  of  writing  was  cou- 
tiancd  for  some  months  ;  and  though  suppressed  or  modified  in 
(main  numbers  in  conformity  with  Murray's  wishes,  it  kept 
bitoking  oat  afresh,  till  at  lengtb,  in  1819,  be  withdrew  his 
Mine  from  the  titlcpage,  received  back  his  thousand  pounds, 
^  sad  left  the  young  villains  to  their  own  devices. 
^K  All  alike  in  turn^proprietor,  editor,  and  contributors — began 
^nractically  lo  recogni;:e  chat  Murray  had  hcpn  right  in  principle, 
^ftnil  gradually  the  uggretiive  personality  to  which  he  so  strongly 
^%bjected  dropped  out  of  the  Maguine  altogether.  But,  at  the 
•ante  time,  it  must  be  remembered  ibat  it  was  ibit  very  quality 
to  which  it  owed  its  early  succeti  and  large  circulation.  Hvery- 
body  raihed  lo  re.vl  it.  And  it  may  he  questioned  whether,  if 
Mmray's  eounsi^ls  had  prevailed  from  the  first  and  his  views 
tarried  out  to  the  letter,  the  result,  from  a  publisher's  pmnt  of 
view,  would  have  been  equally  satisfactory.  What  lifted '  Maga ' 
into  such  sudden  popularity  was  its  novelty,  its  audacity,  and 
its  contempt  for  literary  conventionalities.  Such  outbreaks, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  iheir  good  taste,  when  com- 
bined with  rrn!  wit  and  humour,  attracted  the  public.  To 
have  abandoned  ibem  at  the  beginning  would  hare  been  to 
cot  the  rope  on  which  hung  surms.  It  wat  enough  that 
when  they  had  fought  their  way  to  fame,  the  little  band  were 
willing,  as  Murray  had  desired, '  to  purge  and  live  cleaaly  like 
gentlemen,' 

In  all  the  little  ditferencet  between  the  (wo  firms— and  there 
were  never  any  great  ones — Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  whrre  the  shoe  pinched.  She  repeals  several  times 
that  the  'domineering'  lone  of  Murray's  letters  were  such 
as  no  high-spirited  man  could  be  cxpcctctl  to  endure.  She  says 
that  Moiray  treated  his  partner  t(»o  much  de  haul  en  ha* — and 
so  fonb.  Now  the  justice  or  injustice  of  these  aascrttoos 
depends,  not  eotireJy  bol  to  »  great  extent,  ott  w\u.t.  we  ft&«aai« 
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to  hare  been  Willism  Blackwood's  positLon  in  Edinbu^li  ii 
thAt  time.  If  it  i>  correctly  described  by  Lockhart,  Mumi'i 
uply  mistake  was  io  not  diKcmin^,  through  the  unpretending 
exterior,  nhich  was  all  that  Blackwood  preiented  to  liim,  \ht 
*  uiMutpected  abilities'  nn<)  Intent  force  ol  clinracier  which  had 
not  bi-t-n  trcogniwrd  even  \ty  the  world  of  l^dinburjch.  Jlri- 
Oliph.-irit  rnllicr  ovvrhiokv  this  consideration.  She  for|:«ls  litft 
she  is  piixsiii);  judnment  with  a  knowledge  of  Blackwood'*  k»I 
character  which  Murray  did  not  possess,  and  with  the  ligbt 
thrown  od  it  by  subsequent  events  which  Murray  coalil  tiA 
foresee.  As  Constable,  says  Lockhurt,  owvd  his  first  introdiw 
tion  to  the  upper  world  of  litcrnturr  nod  society  to  his  *  Kdinburgti 
lleview,'  so  did  Hl.ickwood  owe  hi*  to  tlie  inagaxine,  which  W 
not  been  in  existence  two  venrs,  and  had  not  had  time  to  asL? 
its  full  impression,  when  ilurvay  left  it.  The  only  condiaio" 
we  can  arrive  at  with  regard  to  ibis  correspondence  is  thai 
neither  of  the  two  was  much  to  blame  for  the  friction  citaud 
by  it.  We  arc  willing  to  allow  that  among  the  earlier  lettnt 
addrt-Ksed  by  Murray  to  Blackwoocl  there  are  tame  thai  he 
{lerhnps  would  not  have  writtxin  hnd  lie  known  him  lielter:  snd 
iroui  this  admission  another  one  nci.'cuarily  fullons,  nanicUt 
that  it  was  not  unnatural  for  BhiL-kwooil,  being  the  man  Iht 
really  was,  to  feel  mortified  at  times  by  the  style  in  wbicb  he 
was  addressed.  But  if  Murray  was  a  little  too  didactic,  it  mvf 
be  allowed  perhaps,  on  the  other  band,  that  Blackwood  wss 
lather  too  sensitive. 

The  time  came  when  Blackwood's  acknowledged  ptwttioo  as 
the  bend  of  the  publishing  tmde  in  Kdinburgh  and  his  reception 
in  general  !>oeie[y  made  such  mistakes  impussible  for  the  fuiuie, 
and  on  qaitting  ibis  part  of  our  subject  we  can  only  repeat  ow 
r^rct  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  should  have  felt  it  her  duty  to  recall 
them  from  the  past  into  so  much  prominence  and  importanior. 
There  are  xome  points  in  the  history  of  the  Blackwood  Arm  which 
she  WAX  plainly  callrfl  upon  to  notice.  The  rrlntions  between 
Blackwood  and  Scott  in  regani  to  'Tales  of  Mv  Landlord '  arc 
one  such.  Lockhart  merely  says  that  *  in  spite  ol  the  friendly 
relations  which  always  subsisted  between  the  author  and 
Mr.  Murray,  circumstances  ere  long  occurred  which  carried  the 
publication  of  tbe  work  into  the  bands  of  Mesart.  Constable.' 
It  will  be  observed  that  Lockhart  dors  not  ascribe  thf  ruplurv 
to  Blackwood's  proposal  which  drew  forth  the  '  Blank  Hussars' 
letter  from  Sir  Walter.  The  circutnttannrs  which  'ere  loog 
occutreil  '  must  have  Iwen  those  already  mtMitioned  in  this 
article,  the  annouuoement  by  Constable  of  a  fifth  edition  before 
the  foanb  was  sold  out.     And  to  this  breach  of  faitb,  by  wbicb 
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Mnrray  as  well  as  Blackwood  wm  «  niflcicr,  whoover  was 
answerable  for  it,  Mrs.  Oliphnnt,  representing  the  Blnckwoods, 
«H  boaml  lo  call  atieotion.  But  the  inclination,  too  frequently 
risible  in  her  pajtea,  to  put  Mr,  MuiTa_?  in  the  wrong  wliem-vttr 
*nj  trifiini;  question  arises  between  tbe  London  publisliei'  anil 
Pnn<*»  Street,  it  ofren  untraceable  to  anvlbini;  wbicb  appe»rs 
in  the  narrnlivr,  ami  seems  to  lie  purely  spontaneous,  li 
■pria^  perbaps  from  a  partiality  wbicb  we  cannot  wholly  eon- 
denn,  and  is  charaeterislie  of  a  »r%,  in  which  iiapalse  is 
ctroof^er  than  reason,     luiouvb  has  now  been  said  of  it. 

Fmm  the  withdrawal  of  Murray  in  ISll*  to  the  death  of 
William  Blackwood  in  1834,  is  the  period  in  which  'Maga* 
may  be  said  to  hare  come  to  years  of  discretion.  She  had 
■own  her  wild  oats ;  and  if  Murray  had  held  on  a  little  longer 
be  would  bare  bad  no  reason  for  retiring.  Both  the  critical 
and  political  departments  were  now  conducted  with  due  regard 
to  literary  comity  without  tbe  sacrifice  of  any  of  their  former 
rigour.  The  Maj^zine  was  a  Tory  insurrection  '  all  alon);  the 
line*  aptinst  the  Whij;  dictatorship.  But  it  was  on  a  question 
ni  litrrniurr  that  the  antagonists  first  fairly  crossed  swords. 
Wilsnn  drew  his  blade  in  defence  of  Woixlsworth.  nmi.  as  Jeffrey 
bad  pushed  bis  coatenttnn  too  far,  came  off  victorious.  On  the 
merits  of  the  Cockney  school,  as  I..ockhart  nicknam«l  it,  tltere 
was  DO  sreat  difference  of  opinion  Ix-cwnm  tbe  rival  critics. 
Bnt  neither  on  the  Cockney  school  nor  the  Lake  school  did 
they  itan  from  exactly  the  same  jvoint  of  riew.  Neither  Lock- 
hart  Dor  VVilson  look  much  notice  of  the  principal  objection 
ar|^  by  Jeffrey  against  both,  an  objection  which  touched 
pniiaps  what  was,  after  all,  their  moat  serious  defect.  We  shall 
explain  our  meaning  most  easily  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
pen  of  a  critic  who  could  never  have  been  suspi^cicd  of  any  Con- 
•errative  pruclivilies.  '  In  the  latter  part  of  tbe  eighteenth 
ttMtnry,  when  the  reaction  against  the  [loetry  of  good  sense  iet 
Ul,  il  was  not  thought  enough  lo  depart  from  the  style  of  Pope 
nien  hia  metre  was  rejected  also.  The  return  to  nature,  in  the 
poetical  as  in  tbe  political  revolution,  wasattempted  by  throwing 
off  law.  The  nspimtion  to  reach  a  "  higher  meloily  "  by  means 
nf  lawless  rhythms,  has  led  us  back  lo  the  barbarous  remifica- 
tion  of  the  seventei-nth  centurv,  and  much  is  written  as  poetry 
whidi  can  only  deserve  to  be  so  (uilletl,  because  it  is  not  prose.' 
These  are  the  words  of  .Mark  Paltison  in  the  Introduction  lo  his 
•dition  of  '  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.'  What  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review '  complained  of  was  what  Paltison  complains  of  here : 

h1   what    it   was  enforcing  was  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
-'tbeooiiditioD,'  says  Mr.  PattisoD,*of  all  art.'     Jeffrey 
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put  the  neglect  of  form  in  the  front  of  bis  iodicuncm.  *  1 
Laki:i»,'  he  saja,  a  term  objected  to  by  the  '  Quaitrrly,'  'arc 
UboiirJDg  li>  bring  back  our  poetry  to  the  fantastic  oddity  and 
puling  childithncu  ol  Withers,  Quarlc*,  and  Mnrrcl.  .  .  .  The 
profute  And  irrcprcMibie  wordiness  which  delugns  all  the  blank 
verse  of  this  school  of  potttry,  and  lubricate*  aod  weakens  the 
whole  ttructuie  of  their  style.'  The  Lake  school  and  the 
Cockney  school  had  much  in  common  in  this  respect:  And 
Lockhart  note«  *  tbc  loose  nerveless  versification  and  eockney 
rhymes'  of  Keats.  The  'Quarterly'  called  attention  to  Lis 
'dreaming  swooning  style  of  verstiication.'  But  this  is  not 
made  by  either  the  head  and  front  of  the  offence.  Nor  does 
Wilson  caie  to  deal  with  the  point  in  his  defence  of  VVord>- 
worth.  The  '  Blackwood  '  critics  seem  rather  to  have  proceeded 
on  the  maxim  that  a  good  horse  cannot  be  a  bad  colour.  Antl 
ttiey  choo&c  rather  to  consider  what  is  poetry,  and  what  are  bt 
subject*  for  tbc  poet,  tban  the  metrical  canons  by  which  he 
was  hound  to  regulate  himself.  But  Jeffrey  was  wrestling  with 
a  real  literary  abuse ;  and  rendered  a  service  to  Knglisb  poetry 
which  ought  not  to  he  undervalued.  He  condemned  what  seemed 
to  htm  metrictti  lawlessness:  lilackwotKl  rescued  from  obioijuy 
the  poetry  which  lay  beneath  it.  On  the  other  hand,  though  by 
the  articles  on  the  Cockney  school  we  arc  continually  re- 
minded that  sarcasm  is  not  criticism,  and  that  literary 
merit  cannot  be  decided  by  appeals  to  morality,  Blackwood's 
protest  was  by  no  means  unoillcd  for,  and  in  the  long  run  had 
a  healthy  efFeci. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Lockbart's  description  of  the 
Magazine  in  '  Peter's  Letters  '  is  to  be  taken  seriously  or  not, 
'nut  whether  or  no  it  points  out  a  rual  defect,  which  must 
strike  every  one  on  reading  the  earlier  numbers,  and  that  t<, 
the  want  of  consistency  apparent  in  them.  One  article  too 
ofteii  contradicts  another,  but  in  tbc  confusion  and  excite*  | 
roenl  of  starting  ibti  is  perhaps  excusable.  It  was  nut  un- 
common for  the  Mritets  in  *  lilnckwuoil '  tu  sit  in  judgiueni  on 
themsclvcf,  chiefly,  we  suppose,  for  the  juke's  sake.  And  thua 
we  find  IVtcr  quoting  with  grave  appioval  an  article  on  *Thr 
Periodical  Criticism  of  Lnglaud,'  lajing  down  rules  for 
reviewers,  of  wbich  the  writer  of  the  article,  none  other  than 
Lockhart  himself,  was  one  of  tbo  moat  conspicuous  violators. 
He  complains  that  critic-al  justice  was  administered  ion 
much  on  the  principle  which  a  century  before  hail  regulated 
Scottish  civil  justice,  'Show  me  the  man,  and  I'll  show  \ou 
the  law."  Books  were  judged,  nut  by  their  stvle  and  matter, 
but  by  the  political  principles  of  the  author.     'I'his,  we  should 
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be  afraid,  wna  tperially  true  of  ScotlanJ,  where  nartv  feeling 

niltcd    Kt    ibat    iimo    with    a    violence   oDknown    lO    tnj^lam). 

I      Lockliart  hai)  not  relumed  from  Oxford  with  any  vcry"»tn>ng 

political  pn-tiilticlions,  Uut  every  man  in  Edinburgh  was  obliged 

I      t"  take  n  (ide,  and  Lockhart,  having  choten  hi«,  »pou«ed   it 

I      ^)th  as  much  zeal  as  any  of  his  compeers.     His  attack  on  the 

Ctwiineys  is  clearly  dictated  as  much  hy  party  feeling  as  by  any 

?tb«  motive.     Leigh  Hunt,  iUzliti,  and  their  set,  were  violent 

^diciiU  ;  and  though  the  pocis  of  this  school  deserved  all  that 

^~^('kKnrt  said  of  tbcm,  he  would  not  have  said  it  as  he  did  had 

^Vity  hixrn  less  nnlorious  oflcndcn,  and  probably  not  at  nil  had 

*-lier  been  Tories. 

The  last  ineuinrable  article  which  appeared  in  'Maga'  during 
jM'dliam    BInckwood's    lifetime,    was     Wilson's    '  Keview    of 
,   ^"ennyson's  Early  Poems,'  containing  some  admirable  fooling, 
*3ul  on  the  whole,  we  think,  not  unjust  to  the  poet.     Wilson 
singled    out    for   special    ndmiralion    the     beautiful     '  Ode    to 
^Icmory,'  which  we  have  always  thought  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  genuineness  of  Tennyson's  love  of  Nature.     To 
^hts  article  we  are  surprised  to  see  that  Mrs.  Oliphanl  makes  no 
Teference.     The  well-knowu  '  Quarterly  '  article  oa  Tennyson, 
which   appeared   in   the   following   \t^i\t,    was    in    Lockhart's 
wittiest    style,    if    not    equally    fair.       The    influence    of    this 
Joint    protest    has    certainly    been    visible    in    English    poetry 
during  llie  last   half   century ;    and,   to  judge  from    his    later 
style,  Tennyson  himself  did  not  disdain  to  profit  by  it. 

i)lackwo4Ml*s  three  cliief  supporters,  and  most  dangerous 
coniributors  for  the  first  few  years,  were  Lockhart,  Wilson,  and 
Magian.  Hogg  suggested  the  '  Cbatdee  MSS.'  and  wrote  a 
rough  draft  of  it.  But  there  was  little  of  his  handiwork 
left  in  it  after  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
two  accomplished  artists  who  were  the  reputed  joint  editors 
of  'Maga.'  Of  all  three,  it  may  be  said  that  their  lives 
are  now  public  property.  But  from  Mrs.  Oliphant's  pages 
we  get  a  better  idea  of  the  real  Lockhart  and  the  real 
WitsoQ  than  we  do  from  any  other  source  except  the  '  Life  of 
Scott.'  Locithan's  heart  was  apparently  in  literature.  Though 
ooonccicd  all  his  life  with  the  two  chief  organs  of  high  Toryism 
in  the  kingdom,  he  seems  to  have  bad  little  sympathy  with  it. 
From  A  singular  letter  written  by  Lockhart  to  a  brother  of 
Archdeacon  Williams  soon  after  the  birth  of  'Maga,'  we  select 
the  following  passage.  John  is  the  future  Archdeacon,  and  it 
ibould  be  added  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter  Lockhart 
^^toonounces  Croker'a  article  in  '  Maga  '  >  bad ' : — 
^1  'VWau'x 
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■  I  know  yen  arc  a  Whig,  bnt  yon  are  not  a  Democratical  tmts, 
tbereforo  all  gooi)  Britons  must  in  main  pointe  agroo  nithjon. 
ChnBtianity  ia  a  milijcct  which  ;ou  know  nouo  but  boys  and  fools 
will  mnko  liglit  of  in  print,  thoroforo  I  am  tinrc  that  anything  John 
oould  writo  woiilil  of  couiw  do.  But,  I  confcBs,  if  you  liko  to  wrilo 
on  politics,  I  hope  yon  wilt  write  Bonmthing  f.'S  tho  lino  of  Uro 
"Edinbnrgli  IIcvlow ; "  for  mlmirnhlo  hk  it  U,  I  think  it  i*  mow  » 
little  stnle-— still  more  ofT  thu  lino  of  tho  Iilim<leritig  and  btgotod 
pedantry  of  the  "Qnarterly"  and  its  crew.  I  am  enruyon  loUbo 
Otoker  and  Sontlifijr'a  jiulitice  ue  much  us  myBelf.' 

On\j  sercn  yaas  nfterward*  we  find  Lockhnrt  editing  the 
'  Quarlerlj-,'  and  begging  Croker  to  contribute.  We  are  not 
■uqirised  at  tho  publication  of  this  letter  bv  Mrs.  Oliphanl, 
because  in  her  *Literaiy  History  of  England/  publisbed  in 
ll^dii,  she  has  done  herself  tho  greatest  injuBtice  bv  a  descrip- 
tion of  GifTord,  whicb  nlinost  suggests — we  saj  «o  with  gre«t 
bcsitatioD — tbftt  sbe  wax  looking  in  the  gloss  wht^n  she  wrote 
it.  Such  n  description  of  the  ominvnt  mnn  of  letters  wlium 
both  B}n>n  and  Scuit  thought  wortliy  of  iheir  hight-tt  admira- 
tion, can  only  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  Mrs.  Oliphunt 
was  brought  up  as  a  child  in  all  the  Irndiiions  of  Scotch  Liberal- 
ism, ami  that  some  odour  of  it  clung  to  her  through  life. 

Whaievcr  Lorkhnrt's  opinion  mny  have  been  in  1818,  he  hhA 
t4>  swallow  ('inki'r  and  Soutbey  nt  one  mouthful  when  he  timk 
the  'Quarterly.'  What  hi*  obje<'tion»  to  tbem  were  we  oan 
only  guess.  The  politics  of  the  *  Quarterly '  were  inspired  by 
Canning,  who  has  never,  we  believe,  been  accused  of  cither 
pedantry  or  bigotry.  The  tmtb  perhaps  is  that  Lockharl, 
who,  when  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  yrar,  hndgivrn  kimsclf  up  so  entirely  to  the  spirit  of  fun 
and  frolic  that  no  kind  of  writing  which  was  exclntircly  serious 
and  argumentative,  and  unseasoned  witli  hi*  farourite  saner, 
would  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  bira.  But  that  be  should 
have  profes»ed  '  to  loaihe  Croker's  politics '  is  what  we  confess 
we  can  hardly  understand  in  a  member  of  the  Tory  circle  at 
Edinbur^b,  making  all  allowance  for  the  lore  ol  norelly  and 
the  impatience  o(  gravity  by  which  be  may  have  been  insti- 
gated. Is  it  possible  that  eighty  years  ago  he  could  have  had 
any  prevision  of  the  new  Toryism,  while  the  statesman  who 
was  destined  to  introduce  it  was  still  in  jackets?  7'he  letter 
would  have  been  intelligible  twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 
But  written  in  1818  it  requires  an  interpreter. 

Lockhart  was  an  excellent  editor,  and  possessed  indeed 
almost  all  tho  qoalities  which,  fitted  him  to  be  Mr.  Murray's 
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>n(i()ential  ausiataot,  and  most   iDtimate  and   valued  friend. 

}ut  his  ourn  peculiar  litorary  talents  mn}-,  for  all  ibat,  have 
found  A  more  n>n^-ninl  field  in  '  Blackwood  ' ;  and  he  cxintinned 
1(1  ciimpnicr  '  \(>i-ios '  long  nfirr  Ik-  was  scat<^  in  Albemarle 
Strtwt,  We  quote  h  lettc^r  to  HlitrkwiKKl  written  in  lii2%  when 
be  had  been  editor  of  the 'Quarterly' fur  four  ^ears,  which  is 
almost  us  curious  at  the  letter  just  referred  tu: — 

*Tbo  Doctor  niul  I  bare  dined  agKin  at  tho  Salopian,  and  mad« 
out  Uw  plan,  wbicl)  Khnll  be  filled  up  fitly  and  sunt  off  by  moil  on 
Tbnnday  nvxt.  I  hope  this  will  do.  Wo  are  to  give  yon  our 
"Itlr.  TbaodoM  "  fu(  an  i  liter  locator  uid  improTiMtoro. 

t'  Bat  wait  niitil  Southt-y's  sew  book  has  boon  proporly  pnfTod  in 
thn  ■*  Quarterly,"  nud  tJitii  fur  ii  gmud  "  Nocte*  "  indocd.  I  muan 
to  call  up  th<!  Kfaado  of  Goorgit  Bucbaimn  and  introduce  him  to  Hogg, 
vthofHi^w)  that!  enlighten  GL'orgi:<,  afttir  thii  fushlcitt  of  tho  Ldktiroato 
aolighlADiug  Sir  Thomas  Mure,  as  to  thu  hiot^ry  of  tho  last  two  or 
three  eentnries,  and  tlie  prcsuut  statu  of  politiex  and  lilenLturu.  I 
ffaink  Hogg  eiplaiuitig  tho  Bteam-eugiue  to  Btichauau  will  utiswer.* 

Lockhart's  last  letter  to  John  Blackwood,  we  cannot  refrain 
fiCiD  quoting: — 

*Hanj  letters  passed,  and  there  was  much  and  constant  ootniuuni- 
ttdon  between  thu  youiif^er  SlMdcWHudii  and  their  fatbiir'n  old  friend 
in  after-yews,  nhicb  will  be  rbferrud  to  from  Uiiii'  to  lime.     But  we 

tj  lake  tnta  lbi:se  ofler-duya  a  little  uoto  addressed  tu  John  Blaok- 
wood,  wbich  rounds  off  thtH  story  with  an  affecting  touch  of  old 
fcbdiMeB.  It  was  written  at  the  very  end  of  Lookbart's  life  in  the 
JW1868:— 

■  ■*  Deab  B. — If  you  think  the  enclosed  worth  a  page  at  any  time, 
liey  aro  at  the  acmoo  of  '  Mag*,'  from  her  Tery  old  servant,  now 
ttleased  from  all  surrioc.  J.  G.  L." 


'That  gay  and  esrvloas  yt^t  powLTful  servtoe  hud  Usted.  witlt  iuter- 
mlasions,  for  uore  than  thirty-live  yeurs,  tlie  It-u^^th  of  a  geuucutiou. 
Tbt-  Blackwood  of  old  was  dead,  aod  moat  of  the  cheerful  oompuuiocs : 
the  lively,  brilliant,  restle^  spirit  whs  brokc<u  with  sorrow  and 
double.  Net  very  many  months  after  ho  was  indeed  to  be  wholly 
^lieved  from  all  servico.  It  is  with  a  tender  romembranoe  of  Look- 
tbat  ne  thus  close  tho  record,  by  his  last  affectionate  oxpr^seion 
feeling  to  the  old  "  Maga  "  of  tho  ilays  that  were  no  more.' 


^<fe 


Willtaia  Klnckwoiid  moved  from  Princes  Stmct  to  George 
Street  in  1S29,  and  in  the  year  following  he  set  up  his 
carriage  and  pair.  He  had  fought  bis  way  to  fame  and 
wealth,  aitd  was  now  a  member  of  ibe  heat  Edinburgh  society. 
*  Afaga,'  as  Lockbarl  says,  had  done  for  him  what  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review '  had  done  for  Constable ;  and  more  than 
that,  bad  done  for  Scotland  what  the  *  Qa&neiVy  ^  \uiCl  Aonc  W 
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EngjAod.  A  fooil  and  upriji;ht  man,  in  whom'  intellect, 
cbarBCWr,  and  judgment  were  equally  combined,  Wl  now 
fulfilled  his  mission,  and  prepared  an  inhcnunoc  for  bis 
cbildrcn,  of  which  wc  hope  (or  inanj  grncrntion*  they  may  cou- 
tinut!  to  be  proud,  He  died  in  1834,  suirnundtKl  by  his  familr, 
at  th«  (.'nrly  agn  of  fifty-sovim.  Hut  he  had  done  hia  work, 
and  educated  hix  sons  mit  merely  to  maintain,  but  to  extend  and 
adorn  the  pusiii»n  which  he  had  won. 

Of  VVJlliaiu  Blackwood's  coipucity  as  an  editor,  a  gw)d  idm 
may  he  gathered  from  a  loiter  addressed  to  Lockhari,  apparently 
in  182U  (Vol.  i.  p.  245).  on  the  subject  of  a  review  which  he 
had  written^  of  '  Bramblclye  House,'  in  ridicule  of  *Tbe 
Cockney  Historical  Romance.'  Klackwood  was  dulifchted  with 
it,  and  praised  all  its  beauties  unalTccledly,  but  he  was  obli^d 
to  return  it  nevertheless  on  account  of  ibe  misrepresenlationa 
to  which  il  would  probably  have  j{iven  rise.  The  whole  letter 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  racb 
epistles  ought  to  be. 

The  two  brothers  who  ca.TTied  on  the  business  after  their 
laiher's  death,  wcie  Alexandt-r  and  Kobeil.  A  vouiij^cr  brother, 
John,  was  learning  his  trade  in  L<indon,  and  two  were  in  India, 
William  Bluikwood  and  Archie,  the  former  a  caplain  in  a 
regiment  of  native  inlanlrj.  The  two  elder  brothers  repre- 
sented the  firm  till  ltJ4o,  when,  on  the  dealh  of  Alexander, 
John,  of  whom  more  nnon,  was  recalled  from  London.  But 
two  years  afterwards  Kobert's  health  broke  down.  William 
came  back  from  India  to  take  his  place,  and  John  and  William 
conducted  the  publishing  house  and  thi-  Ma^iuine  till  ISGl, 
when  John,  by  hit  brother  William's  death,  was  left  solo 
manager.  *  Maga '  had  never  really  had  an  editor  in  the  ordinary 
SRiK  of  the  word.  The  publishers  and  proprietors  had  always 
been  their  own  editors,  and  to  it  cominned  to  be.  In  1832  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  write  down  Blackwood  by  the 
establishment  of  'Tait's  Magazine'  tn  the  Liberal  inten-st;  it 
ia  aeddlesa  to  say  that  tlic  attempt  was  nn  egregious  failure, 
impar  eonffrettus  AchiUi,  but  it  priHiucnl  one  copy  of  very  good 
satiric  vcrsca,  which  are  not  unworlhv  of  the  comic  muse  who 
smiled  upon  ihc  birth  of  Lockhatt.  This,  however,  was  merely 
a  Bash  in  the  pan^  and  the  Magazine  thenceforth  reigned  wilhoat 
a  rival  in  it*  own  sphere  down  to  the  present  day. 

John  Blackwood,  who  joined  the  Kdinburgh  establishment 
in  1B45,  was  bom  in  llitS,  and  in  11^38  was  pincnl  with 
Messrs.  Whiltaker,  in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  to  learn  tbr  business. 
His  position  was  that  of  a  'collector,'    whose    work  involves 
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^■Jlciofr  all  Aa,y  Inng  through  th«  ttrects  witb  a  ticnv^  hug 
***  carry.  Hnw^vrr,  whut  hi?  compUins  of  chicilj-  is  h\%  diriiKT 
■'t  *  VVilliBins'*  IIoiImI  Bi-cI  Hiiiiiip' — prnbablv  the  well-known 
'*oil«l  beef  lioutf'  ill  tbe  Olil  Bailcj-,  which  lasted  into  the 
*'^ir()  quKTier  of  (hi^  ccnlur}',  and  where  whnt  jou  (ltd  get  was 
*  "    best  of  iu  kitMl.      Young  John,  bonever,  was  just  fresh 
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■>'oiu  the  Paris  reslauranls,  and  vcrjr  naturally  fotincl  the  cuisine 
^f  ibe  Old  Bsiloj-  rather  too  roarsc  for  him. 

In  tbe  jrar  1840  the  lulinburf;h  house  started  a  branch  in 
l^ndon,  nt    the    hirail    nf    which    John    or   Johnnie,  as  he  i» 
always  oallm),  took    hi«    plaoc     This  arrangement    continued 
*ill    1845,  when,  a«  we  have  said,  John  was  recalled  to  Edin- 
1)argh,   which    be    never    left    a^ain.     Mnnj  new  and  famous 
name*  now  crowd  upon  us.     Of  some   of  the  earlier  contri- 
Uitors    Hogg.     Maginn,    Mackenzie,    we    have    said    little    or 
ootbing   bcciinse  there  wftt  nothing  now  to  say,  and  thcj'  must 
now    make  ntom  for  others,  of  whose  connexion  with  '  Black- 
Wood  '  less  is  known,  though    (r(|uallj'    famnas  themtelres.     If 
We    may   borruu'  a  wunl   from  the  wine  trade,    the    firm    have 
always   been  credited  H'iiha  very  good  palate  for  literature — 
Tct,   in  two  or  thrctt  instances  during  tbe  later  years  of  their 
Dtstciry,   it    was    at    fault.       They    refused    Thackeray *s  'Irish 
Sketch  Book,' and  '  The  Great  Hoggnrty  Diamond,' and  rejected 
'      some  other  pmposnls  of    his  which  would  have  brought  grisl 
^to    the  mill.     We  bi»v*  a  letter  from  Thackeray  to  Alexander 
^■Blackwood,  of  the  29th  of  January,  1840,  in  which  he  sugj^sts 
^^b  scries  of  |>a]>eTs  on  topics  of  the  day,  something  in  the  style  of 
^H  Our  London  Letter '  as  now  published  by  the  best  provincial 
^^oomals.     But  Alexander  did  not  bile,  and  Thackeray  troubled 
l»itn  no  more.     Other  mistakes  were  the  acceptance  of  Douglas 
Jcrrulil  OS  a  contributor,  who,  whatever  bis  merits,  was  out  of 
his     element    in    '.Maga,'       All    lirtt-ctast    pcrioilirats    have  a 
peculiar  i)do«  with  which  a  contributor  must   be  in  harmony  if 
I       tie   is  to  su<Te<^),      Now  Douglas  Jerruld  was  neither  morally 
nor  intelteclually  of  the  Blackwood  type.    So  too  the  Black  woods 
wenr    to    some    extent    wrong    about    Samuel    Warren.      'Ten 
Thousand  a  Year"  was  much  overrated  by  them  ;  and  for  .John 
UliLck wood's  ezlrnvngant  opinion    of  tbe  'Lily  and   the  Bee' 
Mrs.  Oliphant  can  find  no  excuse.     Yet  he  was  a  born  critic; 
and  his  remark*  on  '  Amoi  Barton,'  when  it  was  first  sent  to 
hiai    by  G.   H.    Lewis,  are  admirable,  hitting  George   KHol's 
weak  point  on  the  bead  at  a  single  glance : — 

'This  first  specimen,  "Amos  Itartnn,"  in  nrnjiiestionably  vorr 
pleaaant  reading.  ForbapH  tlio  niith»r  falU  into  tha  error  of  trying 
loo  isach  to  explain   Uu)  charavtcre  of  Mb  aot<»B  by  deacriptiun 
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inrtoad  of  atlowinf;  tliem  to  ervolvo  in  thn  action  of  tli«  stoiy ;  Init 
ttio  (loMcriptions  tut  terj  btunorous  and  giiod,    Tlio  dcMth  of  Millj  is 

Kworfullf  done,  nad  affected  m«  much.     I  am  not  Kiirc  wb«Uwr  lie 
CH  uot  Bpoil  it  a  little  bjr  specifjiug  bu  minutulj  tbo  diffiDrost 
cbildrau  aud  tlieir  duoob. 

'  Tbe  wiiid-op  is  pwbafs  the  lamest  part  of  tlic  utoty ;  and  tbcre, 
t(xi,  I  Ibtiilc  tbe  defect  is  caused  by  llio  apdcifioations  na  to  tb» 
fortnnes  of  parties  of  nbom  tbo  reader  baa  no  juenotu  kiiowlodge, 
and  oannot,  conseqaentlj.  feol  much  interest.' 

His  ol>H»irationa  on  tbe  *  Mill  on  tbe  Flam'  are  liqually  sound. 
Th«!  c^iatimpbe,  he  aajB,  docs  not  spring  out  of  any  previous 
circuuistuRc«B,  ii  is  ^alted  on  from  tbe  outside ;  nod  tbe  sljle 
in  wbirb  iKith  Tom  and  Maggie  are  got  rid  of  must  havo 
grated  on  tbousan<U  of  renders  possessed  of  no  very  critical 
faculty. 

Dc  Quincev  wrote  a  good  deal  in  '  Blackwood '  for  a  time, 
and  we  bave  in  these  volumes  numerous  cbamcterittic  touches. 
Tbe  Iwsetliog  sin  of  Dc  Quinccy  was  egotism.  It  was  ntways 
wbat  bad  happened  to  himself,  what  had  occurred  to  his  own 
mind,  what  be  deemed  ndvitnhle  for  other  people,  tbal  was 
uppermost  with  him  :  and  tboagb  VVitliam  HiaoKwood's  editorial 
instincts  told  himlbnt  DcQuina-j  was  too  valuable  a  contributor 
to  be  lightly  parted  with,  his  patience  was  sometimes  tried  beyond 
endurance.  De  Qnincey  was  fond  of  giring  free  play  to  his 
own  humour,  in  the  confident  belief  tbal  it  must  necessarily  be 
appreciated.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  On  one 
occasion  he  wrote  to  William  Blackwood  to  tell  him  tlinl  with 
two  exceptions  'a  more  dreary  collection  of  dullness  and  royal 
stupidity  never  did  this  world  see  gathered  together  than  tbe 
December  number  exhibits.'  '  I  see  how  it  is,*  be  continues,  *  in 
future  I  must  write  the  whole  number  mvM-tf,'  and  concludea 
with  assuring  bis  publisher  that  be  is  resolved  to  stand  by  him 
and  '  to  save  the  Magazine  from  the  fate  which  its  stupidity 
merits.'  How  much  of  this  was  jest  and  bow  much  earnest  it  is 
diflicnit  to  say.  and  perhaps  I>e  Quincey  could  hardly  have 
said  himself.  Kut  in  a  mind  like  William  Blackwood's,  as 
diflerent  from  l)e  Qnincey's  as  Kicbatd's  sword  from  Saladin's 
scimitar,  lliere  was  no  corner  for  doubt.  'When  1  apply  to 
yon,'  be  said,  'to  he  tbo  .\tlasof  my  MagaiiiU',  it  will  bin  time 
enough  for  ,>ou  to  undertake  the  l)nr<leR  :  and  in  the  meantime 
1  Riust  beg  leave  to  sny  that  if  you  cannot  send  me  anything 
better  than  "The  Engliih  Lakes,"  it  wilt  be  quite  unnecessary 
for  you  to  give  yourself  any  further  trouble  about  ibe  Magaxine.' 
Blackwowl  evidently  was  not  a  safe  roan  to  jokcwilb.  And  we 
can  imagine  De  <,}uincey's  fieelings  when  he  read   this   brief 
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ntponte  to   his  own   too  pri^sumptuous  ofTer.     For  combinmi 
teneDM*  aitd  UitIdpss  it  hat  few  rivals. 

AfQODi;  the  Inter  rontribators  to  the  Mii^»E(n<»  Pnift.'Mor 
Awoan.  General  Hamlcv,  nnci  Lord  Lj-tton  arc  contpkuou*. 
Sborx  lalpB,  (intiibc<l  in  oni!  nDmbM-,  sonn  bM^amc  a  apecial 
(rAtOTP  in  it,  Anil  »ic  «>  uill,  and  of  tliir«f'  Avtixin  anil  Hnmley 
wctr  ihr  two  most  brillinnt  wriltrs.  Iliu  '(ileninutclikin  Knif- 
way,*  'Tb«  Drctjiilailj'  Borouglis,'  'How  !  becamL-  n  V'™inftn,' 
«re  admirable  spvcimens  of  a  kind  of  humour  of  which  it  may 
alrautt  be  said  that  Blackwood  has  enjoyed  «  monopoly. 
Nerertbclesa,  in  our  optnimi,  Hamlcy's  humour  is  the  more 
delicate  of  tho  two.  To  cmII  *  A.  Legend  of  Gibraltar '  and 
'  L«iarr>'»  Li-gac V  '  mnroly  '<;levi-r  x lories  of  Intrack  lifo,'  as  Mrs, 
Oliptunt  do<-*,  i»  to  dii  them  scam  justiic-.  Tlicy  nn-  little  g«m8 
of  their  kind,  and  neither  Ditken»  nor  Thackeray  nor  Grorg« 
Kliwl  liavt?  ever  drawn  a  more  delightful  charactt-T  tlinn  my 
Grandfather  the  Major. 

We  mention  these  nnmcs  because  wn  sec  th&t  some  demand 
has  been  made  for  the  Inter  '  Annals  of  th<!  House  of  Black> 
wood,'  the  earlier  ones  being  suflieiciitly  well  known  already. 
As  it  was  necessary  for  th«  'Quaiierty  Review'  lu  dwell  nt 
come  little  length  on  the  latter,  we  have  left  ourselves  less 
S|ncc  than  we  coold  have  wislted  forthe  successorsof  the  famous 
bctitherhuod  who  founded  the  dynasty.  Coleridge  was  not  a 
cuntribntor  to  the  Magazine.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  done  well 
to  pabtisb  his  letters  to  *  Blackwood,'  atntmg:  which  there  are 
•omc  of  {trejit  inirrnst.  In  one  dated  1832  he  says  'that 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  is  an  unpn^^etlented  phenomenon  in 
tbe  world  €if  letters,  and  forms  the  golden — alas  I  the  only 
ramaining — link  between  the  )>eriodicaI  press  and  tlu»  enduring 
iimature  of  Great  Britain.'  We  have  already  referred  to 
Warren ;  and  *  Tom  Cringle's  Log '  and  '  The  Cruise  of  the 
Midge  '  both  appeAfod  in  *  Blackwood  '  about  tlie  same  time  a> 
•The  Diary  of  a  laic  Pbystcian.  In  IJ^S.S  John  Rlackwootl 
made  tho  acquainlanon  of  Laurence  OHphant,  who  litrramv  a 
ngvlar  contributor  of  articles,  lales,  and  novels,  the  l>est 
nmcBibnred  of  which  is  probably  '  Piccadilly,'  publiiihe«l  in 
1865,  Turning  to  fiction  proper,  wo  have  still  Mr*.  Olipbant 
hcrseir  Upon  our  list,  and  Hamley,  with  '  JLAdr  Lee's  Widow- 
baud,*  and  Kulwer,  with  the  Caxlon  series,  for  each  of  which  he 
recrived  300(M. 

'  All  tfceae  and  more  como  flocking ' 

u  wr  call  up  the  p-ist.     But  wn  cannot,  alas !  And  room  for  them 
all:  nor  yet  for  others  whose  writings  did    not   appear  in  the 
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Magazine,  but  whom  Itlackwo<Ml  iniroiluceil  to  (be  public.  \Va^ 
inuit,  hdwcver,  uieDliun  Misf  Ferrier,  whrne  two  novels, '  Mop- 
ria^ '  :iii<]  *  Inheritance,'  wcto  accepted  by  bim  in  terms  of 
fai|cb  praise;  nnil  ibc  readineu  with  which  Blackwood,  tlton  &t| 
the  outset  of  his  career,  detected  the  inrrits  of  the  Scottish  Miss 
Austen,  iLs  she  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  rather  incnrrertlr 
c&llcd,  sptTAlcs  strongly  for  liis  critical  disci-rnmcnt.  But  Mr*. 
Oliplinnt's  iRu  rolucoes  are  really  u  history  of 'Magn.'  To  call 
them  anything  else  would  be  a  misnomer,  und  we  ofTer  n* 
npi>lo^y  for  dwelling  almost  csclusirely  on  its  fortunes. 

We  hare  said  that 'Blackwood's'  short  tales  >oon  became  a] 
speciality,  nnd  were  regularly  looketl  for  in  every  number  that 
appeared,  l^ut  n  more  peculiar,  and  inde«d  unique  choracter- 
iatic  of  thf  Magn/.ine  were  tb«  '  Noclci  Ambntsian.T,'  which  no 
other  periodical  that  we  know  of  b»s  altein|itrd  (o  imitate. 
Indeed  the  combination  of  talents  which  produced  it  is  so  tare 
tliat  we  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  anything  like  it  again. 
Tb«  imaginary  conversations  which,  from  time  to  time  have 
made  efTorU  to  obtain  a  bold  on  the  public  are  colourless 
and  taslclen  by  tbe  side  of  ihr  '  Nodes.'  The  origin  and 
conduct  of  these  are  now  a  tbrice-lold  tale.  Tbev  (nil  into 
their  place  as  part  of  the  great  critical  crusade  which  *  Black- 
wood's Magnxine'  inaugurated,  and  wbicb  undoubtedly  made  its 
fortune.  Of  ibis  we  bav«  already  said  as  much  as,  at  the  pre«ent 
lime,  when  ibe  subject  has  been  threshed  and  winnowed,  it 
seems  necessary  to  say ;  while  of  the  amusing  and  interest- 
ing personal  element  in  the  '  Xoctes  *  we  can  tell  the  public 
nothing  which  has  not  been  told  n  hundred  times,  unless  it  be 
the  one  suggestion  that  ne  i«ally  uw«  the  *  Noctrji'  to  H'ilUntn 
Blackwood  bimself,  and  not  to  either  Wilson  or  Lockbart. 

It  was  not  all  at  once,  that  is,  in  the  earlier  numbers  of 
*  Blackwood,*  as  we  have  already  said,  that  tbe  political  article 
assumed  the  prominence  whirh  it  was  shortly  to  attain.  But 
it  gradually  grew  to  Ijc  the  one  tn  which  the  editor  gave  his 
special  attention :  and  it  was  tbe  spiriti-d  attacks  on  Whiggism, 
both  in  Church  and  Stale,  for  which  *  I!lackwood  '  soon  became 
famous,  that  secured  its  popularity  with  the  clergy  ami 
gentry,  who,  especially  in  England,  were  for  many  years  its 
principal  supporters.  On  this  mbject,  however,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  little  to  lell  us.  In  1«27,  when  the  split  in  the  Tory  Parly 
occurred,  William  Blackwood  renreicnts  the  Magazine  as  tbe 
recogniicd  organ  of  tbe  High  Toric-s.  In  1S31  'Maga'  has 
remained  '  staunch  an<l  inie  to  the  go(Kt  old  cause.'  Among 
the  political  contributors  down  to  1800  were  Wilson,  Lockhart, 
D«  Quincey,  Alison,  Aytoun,  and  many  other  able  writers  less 
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Icncwn  to  fitme.  The  political  Mp«rt  which  appeared  between 
1S27  and  1830  *r«!  pftrticularlv  rigoroui  »nd  well  written, 
tbdu^h,  as  we  think,  and  at  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought,  or  the 
iviong  side:  extremely  hitler  againit  Canning,  and  e(|ually 
hoilile  lo  Peel  and  lUe  Duke  of  Wellington  two  yean  after- 
waidl.  Bat  Lockhart,  at  all  event*,  did  not  Kpproi'e  of  the 
Tcbellion  against  the  Duke  of  VV'ellingtoD  eonsequcDt  on  the 
UrniiM  CftthoHc  Emancipation  Act.  In  December,  1830,  he 
write*  to  B]ackwoo<l  from  London : — 

'TbD*  wsuD  broa^ht  to  the  brink  of  a  ciims  by  the  act  of  tbo 
<iltn  TorioM  in  ttmimg  out  ttic  Duke.  Of  ttiis  tbere  cna  be  no 
irmil:  be  foelii  it,  and  tliey,  I  Miorc,  re|>ent  it  altnont  to  a  man. 
Tliej  did  nut  forL-N.-(i  the  terrible  ri»lcH  of  thiM  reform  as  a  Cubinot 
ptopoiitMMi.  They  gmtilied  their  just  rcHentment  at  tlio  deep  hazard 
oftvecTtliing.  Sndi  is  luy  lieiv  of  the  case,  such  is  Suuthey's,  siioh 
ii Sidt«r'a,  aoch  in  Lord  Cbaudos's.  We  are  among  the  breakers; 
let  US  Gee  how  much  we  cau  nave.' 

VVc  find  in  the  '  Noctes  * : — 

■  King  Arthur  rules  in  England, 
In  Ireland  rulea  King  Diui, 
King  Georgo  of  Windsor  Castle, 
Duthronu  tbcm  if  you  cau.' 

them,  at  all  events,  soon  did  that  for  hlmtelf.     Our 
remarks :- — 

'  It  ia  wull  NometimeK  to  see  the  dismal  iirugnoNtioutionB  with 
'hjoh  n«D  wiae  men  of  that  period  reRurd  the  changes  nnder  which 
I  Iba  oldeat  nmuug  us  buve  Kroivn  u{),  iu  eompluto  uticouecioiis- 
?«aB  of  any  ahipwtevk.  Wo  loo  in  our  turn  am  often  tempted  to 
>t>didge  iu  the  TatidnatioDs  of  alarm  and  woe,  which  it  is  an  en- 
CoQneement  to  the  general  mind  to  believe  may  turn  out  (juite  as 

We  do  not  know  where  Mn.Oltphant  could  have  lived  all  her 
le  if  she  was  '  unconscious  of  any  shipwreck.'     But  wc  should 
It  bave  noticed  sucli  a  remark  from  a  lady  writer  except  for  the 
[f>ct  that  it  has  become  a  common  way  of  talking  with  a  certain 
dut  of  optimists  who  think  that  no  barm  has  been  done  to 
'iiis  country    by    Liberalism,  because  the  sky   has  not   fallen. 
■Uli|;ioa,  education,  property,  industry,  agriculture,  commerce, 
Ud,  above  all.  Parliament  itself  have  all  anffored  from  the  high 
democTstic  tides  which  have  prevailed  since  the  sea  wall  was 
^^Ktlcen  down. 

^B  During  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  Blackwood  snuflfed 
^Be  ooming  cattutrnphc  ;  and  in  1846  the  political  article  was 
^HUchiy    praised    by    Lord  John   Manners.     Kobeit  fiVacVw^A 
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ncouaaenda  that  they  should  stcnd  hy  the  Corn  Laws  hn  aai 
mtlack  Peel.     Fourteen  years  Inter  DisiacU  said  to  John  Blick- 
wood  what  fully  juslifir*  nil  that  we  h«ve  [u'n-  quotol — nunelT, 
ibnt  his  pnliticnl  itrticli-i  were  excellent,  and  that  the  Maguinc 
in  fact  was  '  the  only  or^an  tin-  Con*ervative  Parly  hud.'   lido** 
not  do  to  ]>ry  t»4>  curiously  into  lemarkB  of  this  kind.   Therein 
myingi  of  policy  as  well  as  judgoienta  of  policy.     Bui  in  IS60 
Disraeli's  connexion  with  the  party  was  perhaps  at  the  loved 
ebb.     And  the  arriere  pentSe  of  the  above  dictum  is  not  vm 
difficult  to  trace  for  those  who  remember  ibe  period.     But  thnc 
is  no  doubt  that  'Hinrltwood  '  hn«  been  dittioguished  by  teiy 
powerful  political   writing,  which  h.is    renili-rnl  great  service, 
especially    in    Scotland,   to   the  Conservative    cause.      It   u  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  an  honest,  able,  and  uaconiproiniua|^l 
support  of  what  aomelimes  may  be  thought  extreme  views,  [ 
DO    beneficial    effect    on    a    political    party.     Even    iboM 
CatUtOt  go  to  the  same  lengths  are  led  to  think  more  deeply 
swing  the  attraction  which  definite  theories  possess  lor  men  ' 
andoubted  intellect:  and  they  may  perhaps  cling  nil  the 
steadily  to  the  moderate  course  which  they  hare  adopted,  by 
knowing  that  there  are  heights  beyond  it  on  which  men 
genius  have  established  themselves. 

Towanis  the  end  of  the  second  volume  we  find  *  good  de 
of  interesting  matter  about  the  state  of  the  Conservative  party 
from  1846  to  18IJ0,  in  which  the  name  of  Samuel  Phillipi| 
so  long  connected  with  the  'Times,'  very  frequently  occur 
Karly  in  the  first- mentioned  year  the  Protectionists  seem 
have  thought  that,  if  they  could  not  ultimately  defeat  Sir  Kaber 
Peel,  they  could  prolong  the  battle  over  the  Corn  Laws  for 
another  two  years,  in  which  interval  many  things  might  happen^ 
Had  Lord  Stanley  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
is  no  saying  what  might  have  followed.  Bui  in  1846  tb 
Protectionists  were  left  without  any  leader  of  sufficient  authority 
to  give  them  a  fair  chance.  Of  Lord  George  Bentinck  little 
was  known  in  Parliament.  He  was  not  an  experienced  states 
man  to  whom  men  had  been  nrcustomcd  to  look  np.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  he  perfiirmed  his  part  to  admiration. 
But  a  dilferent  kind  of  man  w a*  wanted  to  stand  up  against 
the  Peelile  brigade.  .Mr.  Disrai-ii,  men  thought,  did  not  carry 
sufficient  weight.  He  bad  shown  himself  an  admimbk*  ikir- 
misher ;  but  bis  capacity  for  leading  and  comm&Qdiug  was  yet 
to  he  recognixed.  There  arc  many  entries  to  this  effect  in 
Mr*.  Oliphant's  pages.  But  it  is  ancient  history  now.  And  it 
is  sufTictcnt  to  have  glanced  at  it  in  passing. 
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XL — Annual  Jteport  of  the  London  County  Council,  Jbr 
the  Year  ended  AUt  March,  1897. 

HE  Lomlon  CoaDly  Council  has  arrived  nt  n  criticiti  ttagc 
■       of    its  exiaUQce.      With   the   elections    for   the   fi)urth 
Coandl  approaching,  it  mny  be  said  that  it  is  uo  longer  the 
4>bjcct  cither  of  the  exaggerated  laudation  of  one  set  of  poli- 
ticians, or  of  the  open  hostilitj  of  another.     When  the  Cotincil 
-vwiu  rsUblishrd  by  tlir  Hill  of  18t!8,  the  Libernl  party  was  in  a 
<;urioas  coi»liti»n.     Disiirgnnixed  by  ihti  Home  Rule  Bill  nnd 
'Cbe  deoisirv  elwtiun  of  l^l^ti,  it  hud  for  a  timo  lost  its  tx^nrings 
xms  well   lu  its  leaders,  and  was  feelinj;  wildly  nfl<?r  new  pnn- 
«=iBles  and  a  new  'cry.'     The  established  tenets  of  the  party, 
'wnicb,  if  mistaken,  constituted  a  respectable  body  of  jiolitica! 
doctrine,  had  gone  OTerboard   in  the  goneral   shipwreck.     No 
ODckncw  what  WAS4and  what  wns  not  thr  test  of  Liberalism  as 
it  stood  for  die  tnnmcnt;  indeed   thu  very  name  of  the  parly 
hsdbcen  tempomrily  lost,  and  >  new  title — that  of  'GIndttoninn  ' 
— which   meant  chiefly  a  vii^ue  belief  in  n  Icailrr,  whose  own 
political  creed  ha«l  never  been  reduced  to  a  system — hiul  been 
sabstituted. 

In  Ibis  confusion,  a  small  body  of  resolute  men  conceived  the 
fraject  of  forcing;  lo  the  front  the  ideas  of  Alunicipal  Socialism 
ot  'CollcctiTism,'  which  just  then  were  much  in  favour  with 
•iiejroimger  members  n(  the  Kailical  section.  Xcver  formally 
scceptcd  by  the  '  official '  Libirrals,  and  never  really  underslood 
^  the  mass  even  of  I.ilwral  voters,  these  Collectivist  theories 
'Mcired  a  dubious  aulhorixatiun  from  some  of  the  reg^ular 
leaden,  and  attained  a  transient  popularity  amon^  the  rank  and 
file.  When  the  Local  Governiuent  Act  of  1888  brought  the 
LQodoQ  County  Council  into  existence  the  Municipal  Socialists 
**»  their  opportunity.  ^Vhilc  the  Conservatives  were  inclined 
U  regard  the  local  affairs  of  the  metropolis  as  altogether  outside' 
tlie  region  of  party  politics  (ns  indeed  they  should  be),  tlie 
"hsiiced  Radicals  jilunged  boldly  into  the  new  cunstilueiwies 
with  a  programme  that  was  permeated  with  ■  Collectiviiin.'  It 
J*  DO*  surprising  that  the  voters  were  captivated.  The  diHerenoe 
U  the  attitude  of  the  Radicals  and  the  Conaerralivos  for  the 
BoiDent  entirely  favoured  the  former.  They  christened  thcm- 
kIvm  for  the  purposes  of  the  contest  by  the  appellation  of 
I'rogretsiTes,  and  the  very  name  had  a  ringing,  exultant  »ound 
vith  which  the  chilling  title  of  Moderates,  adopted  by  their 
ippODeaU,  cv>ul<I  not  compare. 

To  lb«   Moderates  the   County  Council   was   what   it   was 
iatended  to  be  by  the  legislators  who  created  il  -.  a.  ^^u\%t\'^ 
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elected  lubstilute  for  die  Metropoliun  Boant  of  Worki, 
designed  to  link  together  the  Tarious  local  autboritiei  of  the 
inetnipoliti,  and  entrusted  with  the  functions  which  the  older 
body  bad  discharged,  with  such  additional  powers  and  duties 
as  increased  population  had  rendered  ncccMary.  To  Uic  Pro- 
gressives the  Council  was  to  be  a  sort  of  r-arlbly  ProvideacCi 
which  was  to  brighten  the  life  of  erery  citizen  of  the 
metropolis,  abolish  poverty  and  want,  provide  the  poorer  d 
with  a  luge  number  of  adranlages  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthier  ratepayers,  and  alter  the  relations  of  rich  and  pour  by. 
taxing  the  former  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter.  No  wonder  th^ 
this  alluring  programme,  explained  with  a  great  deal  of  elo* 
qucncc  by  a  cohort  of  speakers,  many  of  whom  were  thorougb 
enthusiasts,  bad  its  effect  on  voters  not  yet  familiar  with  tbe 
duties  of  the  newly-created  Authority,  The  first  Council  was 
'captured'  by  the  Kndicals,  and  its  history,  as  well  as  that  of 
its  successors,  was  largely  a  record  of  the  attempts  of  the  Pn>> 
giessives  to  make  it  attain  some  of  the  comprehensive  objects 
at  which  they  aimed,  while  the  Moderates  were  endeavouring 
to  confine  its  energies  within  the  more  restricted  limits  laid 
down  by  Parliament. 

In  the  third  Council,  which  expires  this  spring,  matters  have 
been  diflerent.  The  violence  of  the  Progressives  had  provoked  a 
nsaction.  Uy  March,  1^'J5,  many  of  the  working-class  voters 
and  the  small  tradesmen  had  begun  to  see  that  tlie  must  tangible 
result  of  the  activity  of  this  party  was  likely  to  be  a  great  rise 
in  the  rales ;  and  the  election  of  the  year  left  the  parties  evenly 
divided,  though  the  Progressives  still  maintained  their  majority 
by  means  of  the  aldermen.  Their  advantage  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  a  certain  want  of  cohesion  among  their  opponents. 
I3ut  except  in  one  or  two  matters,  to  which  we  shall  refer  pre- 
sently, the  |>usition  of  die  Prugresstves  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  render  it  prudent  for  them  to  make  any  attempt  Mi^H 
carry  their  more  extreme  ideas  into  operation.  The  result,  if^^4 
beneficial  in  some  ways,  has  had  this  disadvantage,  that  it  has 
somewhat  lowered  the  interest  of  both  parties  in  the  approaching 
contest.  The  fighting  zeal  of  the  earlier  elections  seems  to 
have  dic<l  away,  and  left  Ixrhind  a  little  of  that  distressing 
apatliy  which  has  long  beeti  the  banc  of  local  politics  in  the 
metm|K>liB.  The  Omncil  is  recognixe<)  as  a  respectable  insti- 
tution which  does  its  work. neither  brilliantly  well,  nor  con- 
spicuously ill,  and  therefore  calls  for  no  exceaatve  unuunt  of 
notice. 

It    would    be  a  pity  if  this  temper  should  prevail  largely, 
particularly  among  the  Conservative  electors,  who  would  vote 
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moderate  if  tb«jf  rot«!d  nt  all.  The  Council  has  (culcti  Anwn 
UtojL  roottn«  of  adminUlrativt!  work,  and  v.ven  thn  Prngrrsiivi-s 
h>T«  ntcognixcd  tbat  tbert  nre  ccrtntn  limitntioiu  to  it*  powers 
utd  tlnties  which  canool  bt  av«rstei>petl.  But  it  miut  b«  kcoU 
Icctnl  that  the  Council  is  a '  little  Parltanient,'  in  so  far  as  the 
nvajoritj  of  membera  is  able  to  appoint  the  Execatirc.  The 
tulministrativc  work  is  carriotl  on  b;  a  number  of  dppiirlmcnt*, 
prMiilr<l  over  by  Committees  of  the  Councillors  and  Aldermen  ; 
aud  the  mnjoritj-  in  llir  Chamlwr  can,  if  it  pleases,  obtain  a 
tnajorily  on  cTcrj  Committrt?,  and  so  retain  in  it*  own  handi 
the  complete  control  of  administration.  Moreover,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  can  make  representations  to  the  Imperial 
Lefi:i»latDre  for  the  enactment  of  fre*b  Acts  of  Parliament, 
dealing  with  the  functions  and  position  of  the  Council,  or 
far  tbe  modification  of  (hose  already  in  existence,  and  so  to 
some  extent  shape  and  influence  the  course  of  Imperini  legisla- 
tion in  metropolitan  aifairs.  For  all  these  and  other  reasons  it 
is  eminently  desirable  that  the  intelligent  electors  of  the  metro- 
polis should  do  tlieir  best  to  understand  the  (juestions  which 
are  likely  to  arise  in  connexion  with  the  new  Council,  and 
should,  above  all,  not  pennit  the  verdict  of  the  coiutituenctes 
to  CO  by  default  and  abtlention. 

The  County  Council,  as  we  have  said,  hat,  to  a  large  extent, 
outlived  its  unpopularity,  and  justified  its  existence  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good  work  accomptithecl.  There  is  now 
no  desire  in  any  inBucntial  quarter  to  undo  the  legislation  by 
which  it  was  created,  or  to  curtail  and  diminish  its  powers  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  revolutionize  its  present  character.  The 
fading  on  Ihe  subject  was  strong  among  many  Conserrativcs 
ander  the  first  two  C'OunciU  in  their  indignation  at  the  evident 
nteDtioD  of  the  Progressives  to  convert  the  Council  into  somn- 
thinfc  much  mora  powerful  than  anything  originally  oon- 
tnapUted.  It  was  not  merely  the  dominant  parly  that  was 
■ttvcked  in  many  influential  newspapers,  but  the  institution, 
as  a  whole,  was  rt^anlr<)  with  bitterness.  The  sentiment 
bas  greatly  abated  of  recent  years.  The  Conservative  party, 
according  to  the  view  of  its  regular  leaders,  is  not  opposed 
b)  the  Cosnty  Council,  or  anxious  to  emasculate  it.  This 
we  say  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  words  which  Lord 
Salisbiiry  used  on  this  subject  in  his  speech  to  the  National 
Union  of  Conscrrative  Associations  at  the  Albert  Hall  last 
Noirenber.  The  Prime  Minister  did,  it  is  true,  criiicixe  the 
ONntitution  »f  the  London  County  Council  as  being  framed  on 
loo  large  a  scale.  The]  statesmen  who  were  responsible  for  the 
cieatinn  of  this  body,  and  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
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polis  at  well,  hftd  f&Ilen  victims   la  tlie  complaint  lo  whica^ 
modern  tcrmiDology  has  given  ihc  name  of  mp^aloicAniA — '  the 
passion  for  big;  things  simply  becaui«  they  arc  big.' 

Lord  Salisbary's  language  on  that  utxasion  wai  wlvcrselj,] 
ami,  in  otir  opinion,  justly  criticized.  For  our  awn  part  we| 
Rgrci!  with  thoitt  who  think  that  tlw  I'mmier  would  hare 
well-ad  vised  if  ht!  luul  spoktin  with  Iftts  contempt  af  tbe  w« 
of  tbe  Council,  and  oinitlc<l  thir  sneer  nt  its  members  for  ■  tbe 
time  and  labour  which  thcv  bestow  fruitlessly  upon  the  public 
good,'  a  moat  unhappy  phruse  when  tbe  Whips  of  the  Moderate 
party  were  doing  their  best  to  induce  young  Con»cn-« lives  of 
position  and  ability  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  munici- 
pal ofiicK!  at  ihft  nvxt  clcctiotu.  But  Ibc  infcrrnce,  drawn  froiBj 
tbe  Premier's  words,  that  Hrr  Mnjexty's  OnTemment  intend 
introduce  legislation  next  Setsion,  nnimnlcd  by  hostility  tu  t 
very  existence  of  the  County  0>unci),  is  unjuslifinble.  T 
Prime  Minister  states  mendy  that  in  his  view,  and  presumably 
that  of  his  colleagues,  future  legislution  on  London  k 
govornmcni  should  be  in  tbe  direction  of  supplementing  tbe 
Council  by  a  number  of  smaller  municipalities,  which  woutd^J 
take  over  some  of  tbedulies  now  performed  by  tbe  central  bod^^H 
In  this  s(^n■e  the  nptnion  has  been  expressril  by  the  larger^H 
portion  of  the  authorities  who  have  studied  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  London  government. 

From  the  time  when  the  problem  of  organizing  into  soma^ 
ndministrativc  whole  the  province  of  bouses  roughly  known 
as  Lcmdon,  first  came  to  be  seriously  considered,  two  general 
solutions  of  the  question  presented  ihemselvcs.  They  may  be 
described  broadly  as  the  method  of  unification  and  llie  methnd 
of  division.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  thought  that  London,  like 
other  large  cities,  might  be  placet!  under  thr  contnd  ul 
single  governing  body;  on  tlie  other,  it  was  felt  that  separate' 
administrative  authorities  sliould  be  provided  for  tbe  varione 
localities  which  had  a  common  designation  or  some  other  lenw 
of  local  relalionsbip.  What  should  be  the  size  of  these  area*, 
what  the  character  of  their  local  governinent.  are  points  which 
have  been  debated  ever  since  the  Municipal  Corpnraiiiins  Act 
of  IHS.i,  ;ind  they  still  remain  open  for  settlement  In  the  i 
ensuing  or  some  future  Session  ol  the  Imperial  Li^istalure. 
Had  London  been  dealt  with  in  the  Act  of  1835,  in  the  same 
fashion  as  provincial  municipalities,  tbe  question  would  not 
have  arisen.  Following  the  analogy  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
other  large  towns,  the  City,  which  was  the  only  'London* 
recognized  by  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  would  have  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  cover  Hackney,  St.  Pancras,  tbe  Tower  Mamlcts, 
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Tiosbnrjr,  Mari  Irbone,  Cbeltea,  Lan)bell^  nml  ike  other  ancient 
Tillages  itnd  tnburtmn  dUlricta,  wktch  were  not  too  much  wpa- 
vmt«d  frum  anc  tiQolher  to  he  considered  parte  of  one  grcftt 
town. 

Id  spite  of  tli«  sn|)«T(iria]  simplicity  of  this  expedient  it  did 
not  commend  itself  to  thr  stntc-smrn  of  tiie  csrlitrr  part  of 
the  century.  London  was  exc«ptc<l  from  the  operation  of  the 
Alunicipal  Corporations  Act,  and  left  for  separate  treatment. 
Tl>c  riceptton  is  viRdi(rat«d  in  the  Ilejwrt  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  London  Government  which  sat  m  18i3~A4. 
This  Commission — a  small  but  competent  one,  which  includod 
Sir  George  Corn<;wnll  Lonis — thought  the  right  solution  o£ 
the  problem  of  l.j>ndon  govemnicnl  would  be  to  confer  tlw 
powers  and  [UMilion  of  municipalities  on  thit  districts  of 
l)ie  metiupolis  which  lay  outside  the  old  City  limits,  and 
to  lay  out  their  areas  on  the  basis  of  the  then  existing  seven 
Partiamentary  boroughs,  it  was  due  to  its  suggestion  that  ithe 
Mctropolilnn  Board  of  Works  was  created,  as  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  Iwtwcen  the  yarious  local  councils,  and  a  menns 
of  |H--Trorraing  certain  joint  duties,  alfecting  the  whole  metn» 
polis,  which  could  not  well  be  carried  out  by  the  separate 
municipalities.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  tlie  Com- 
missioners' view  the  municipal  bodies  were  essential  to  the 
■tmctnre  of  London  Local  (joremment  a*  formulateil  by  them. 
Th«  Board  of  Works  was  useful  and  nL-cwtary  ;  but  it  was  only 
the  cxteriMl  inte)>umeot  covering  the  raunicipulities,  which 
were  the  bones  and  the  vital  organs.  Indeed  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Hoard  depended  on  the  municipalities ;  for  it  wax 
to  bfi  *  enmposcd  of  a  very  limited  number  of  member*  de- 
puted to  it  from  the  Council  of  each  metropolitan  municipal 
body.'  If  the  counsel  of  this  Commission  had  he<^n  fuUowed, 
(levelopmeot  of  local  gorernmi-nl  in  the  mrlmpolis  would  have 
(alloweil  simple  lines,  and  the  (iort-rnment  would  not  now  be 
compelled  to  face  the  problem  which  they  will  attempt  to  solve 
this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Parliament  of  1853  acted  only  on  a  small 

port  of  tb«  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission.     The 

Metropolis  Local    .Management  Act  created    the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works,  ami  thi?  exitlinf;  vestries  and  district  boards; 

bat  it  made  no  provision  for  municipalities.     The  result  was  that 

the  Board  of  Works,  being  the  only  visible  public  body  repre- 

•entine  in  any  Mn»o  the  joint  interests  of  the  whole  metropolis, 

■^nuired  an  importance  due  neither  to  its  duties  nor 

■^me  to  be  regarded  in  many  c]uarters  as  a 

wcming  council   foe    the  wUo\«  %t«%  «i^ 
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London.     In    conse^i)uvnc«,  the   movement   for    the   refonn    c^~ 
metropolitan  administration  ran   off  the   natarat  and  beaitJ^,^; 
lines  laid  down  hy  the  Coinrois«ioner>   of   1S&3,  and  iotteic^ 
of  »e«k!ng  to  develop   true    local    feeling,  b^  enlar^iof;  Io»l 
responsibilities  and  giving;  iDCTen»c<)  digniljnnd  power  to  local 
bodies,  it  revolved  round  the  idea  of  trcnting  thr  whole  vnst  urcii 
as  one  unit  of  govcrnmmt.     Tru<r  municipnliini,  wliicrh  itnicu- 
tially  a  matter  of  contiguity  ntid  t^iimpnrativrl^  (dose  associalioa 
on  the  part  of  the  elecioraie,  was  thrust  on  one  side  in  favour  oE 
a  centralisation,  that  was  peculiarly  inappropriate  ia  an  enor- 
mous group  of  isolated  distiJcts,  largely  without  common  interests 
and  traditions,  and  separated  from  one  another,  in  some  cases, 
by  distances  which  hnd  to  be  measured  by  miles. 

The  idea  of  turning  the  Metronol itnn  Hoard  into  an  elective 
municipality  or  Orent  Council  [or  the  whole  of  London,  long 
prevailed,  and  found  expression  in  several  ofTiciitl  statements 
and  attempts  at  legislation,  notably  in  Sir  William  Hnrcoort's 
London  Government  Bill  of  1884.  Had  this  Bill  become  law, 
the  consequences  would  have  been  almost  revolutionary.  A 
representative  body,  elected  by  the  direct  rote  of  the  mass  of 
electors,  the  majority  of  them  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  and  ^j 
many  of  them  extremely  poor,  would  have  bcid  control  over  tbe^| 
richest  and  the  moat  important  urban  area  in  the  world.  Tb«^^ 
parallel  would  not  have  been  that  of  such  oimparatively  insig- 
nificant centres  as  Liverpool  or  Ilirmingham :  nor  do  even  the 
Council  of  the  Seine  and  the  Municipality  of  Greater  New  York 
deal  with  interests  of  anything  like  proportionate  magnitude, 
or  place  so  many  millions  of  human  beings  or  so  many  tens  of 
millions  of  property  at  the  mercy  of  a  democratically  •elective 
body,  unchecked  either  by  State  supervision,  or  by  the  existence 
of  strong  and  efficient  local  administration.  The  leader  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Municipality  of  London,  as  thus  consti* 

taied,    might  have   become  more  powerful   than  many   Prime  . 

Ministers  and  some  tiionarehs.  ^1 

Fortunately,  this  Liberal  Bill  encountered  too  much  opposi-  ^^ 
tion  to  render  it  possible  to  proceed  with  it,  and  the  risks  of  a 
gigantic  Tammany,  in  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire,  were 
removed.  Four  years  later,  when  next  the  problem  of  London 
government  was  taken  up  by  a  Ministry,  it  was  with  saner 
views.  Vet  the  influenrc  of  the  single  municipality  idea  wu 
visible,  even  in  the  more  moderate  and  statesmanlike  County 
Councils  Act  which  the  Unionist  Government  carried  through 
in  1868.  But  for  the  familiarity  which  this  conception  bad 
acquired  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  it  is  possible  that  the 
relorm  of  London  government  would  have  burun  from  below 
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ad  of  xbovr,  and  that  the  aev  inititutians  would  hare  been 

constructed   more  sclent ific.illy    hy   liuilding  up  tlie  cells  and 

GMnpartmenla  which   compote    ibe  whole  ilructure,  instead  of 

lastily    coveting   up  alt  the  complex  organisms    by  diupping 

Opon  them  the  mantle  of  a  County  Council.     In  point  offset 

the  Act,  betides  leaving  the  real  local  administration  untouched, 

except  in   certain  particulars,  did   not   remove,  but  to  loms 

cktvDl  increasnt,  the  complication  of  metropolitan  government, 

bjr  adding  yet  another  '  London'  to  the  t«n  existing  areas  and 

juriwlictiuns    known    by    that   term,    and    by  creating    a   new 

foreroiog  authority  which  overlapped  several  of  the  others,  and 

occwjooally  conflicted  with  them. 

The  Act  of  1888  left,  for  future  le^lation,  tbe  question  <tf 

noddling  the  internal  organiiation   of  Londcm,   under  tho 

body,  a   step  which    ha*  always    been    recognized    aa 

Dtial  to  the  complete  reform  of  metropotitan    local  govern* 

WBt.      The   view  of  many    Conservative    supporters   of  Mr. 

Ritciue's  Act   undoubtedly   was  that   this   statute   wua   to  be 

Rguded  as  merely  preliminary.      The  County  Council  had 

bMti  oonMituted  to  step  into  the  place  of  the  old  MciropolitAn 

fioard,  which   had  largely   outgrown  iu  usefulneu,  and   had 

Pfrmittcd  itself  to  be  connected  with  some  unpleasant  scandals. 

Bot  the  CMpnce  of  the  new  system  would  be  found  in  the  trans- 

fomstian   of  the   vestries  and  district  lK>nrds  into  admintsira- 

tivfonits  more  worthy  of  the  wealthy  ami  populous  communities, 

"bow  affairs  they    were  supposed  to  manage  and  occiLtionally 

believed  to  mismanage.      I'be  creation  of  local  municipalities 

or  inm«  other  form  of  important  representative  bodies  for  the 

fvioos  districts  of  the  metropolis,  was  distinctly  contemplated 

)>7  the  framcrs  of  the  Act  of  l!488,  and  only  omitted  mo  that  the 

•tbtne — which  after  all  merely  dealt  with  London  incidentally 

*-li>ight  not  h«   loaded  too  heavily    at    the  outset.      Hut    tlie 

oipplemenlary    legislation     has    not    yet    been    accomplished. 

•uiiament,  however,  has  had  the  benefit   of  another   Report 

^  the    whole    subject,    prepared    by   a    Royal   Commission 

">  1898-94,  authorized    to    enquire    into  'The    Proper   Con- 

*ulHas  under    which  the  Amalgamation   of  the    City  and  tbc 

J-^MUlty  of  London  oin  be  effected,'   it   being  assumed  by  the 

Ubtnl  Administration  which  appointed  them  that  this  anial- 

K^'n&tian  was  n<-oessary  and  desirable. 

H'iih  this  reference  before  them,  the  Commission  issued  ft 

''cpon,   which   was   in    some    respects    retrogressive.      Tber 

jrtnt  back  to  the  old   idea   of   a    single  municipality   for  all 

'"-^ftn,     Tbey  recommended  that  the  term  'City  of  London* 

L  inde  the  whole  area  now  under  the  juiiadicvVo'a 
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tbc  London   Council,  and  while  a  saboTdinatt!  aulminittnliga 
■Imuld  Iw  maintsiard  for  the  'OI«l  City,'  the  Ctwncil  WMlohc 
sujMMscdtH]     in     iu    gi^neral     functions    by    the    Lord    Jiuor 
and   Corporation.      At    the  same  timi?    tlier  were  o{  opioua 
that   the  existing    division    of    piiwer    betneen    the  CmuI 
Authority  and  the  Local  Bodies  should  be  consideicd,  nb  i 
view  to  seeing  how  tar  any  of  these  functions  'can  be  ntr- 
CJMd  by  the  Local  Authorities  without  loss  of  efficiency,' tsd 
thoy  say,  '  Wc  venture  to  repeat  that  we  think    it  itnjMtUUi 
for  the  snkeoftbe  dignity  and  influence  of  the  Local  llolia, 
whose  status  ahnuld    l)c  cnbanceil  n*  much    as    pouible,  .  . . 
that  no  duties  should  be  ihrnwn  upon  the  Central  Uudj  tlul 
can   be  equally  well  perfurnK^il   by   the  Local  Aulbority.'    In 
this  latter  recommendation  we  are  in  complete  af  reemeM  viA 
the  Conunissioners ;  but  their  conclusions  are  not  in  aoconbatt 
with  their  own  stntcmenls  of  fact  and  policy.     If,  as  tltcv  nT, 
'the  strength,  authority,  and  dif^nity  of  municipal  instilatiiw 
are  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  tbc  duties  of  Vol 
government,'   then    surely  this  di|n>ity  and  strength   tM^ht  to 
belong  to  the  hixly  which  in  each  locality  discharges  theicil 
functions  of  municipal  government,  rather  than  to  the  Centnl 
Body,  whether  called  a  Corporation  or  not,  which  merely  tegn- 
lates  the  few  important  matters  of  general  concern  which  afod 
alt  the  districts  of  London.     'The  proposal,'  says  the  London 
Municipal  Society    in    a    well -written   leaflet,    in    which   theT 
crilicixc  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission,  'that  the  Central 
]{ody  should  bn  called  a  Corporation,  and  have  a  merely  nroa- 
mental  Lord  Mayor  at  its  bead,  who  should  have  nothing  V> 
do  with  the  work  or  res|M>nsibilities  of  the  Corpomtioo,  but 
simply  be  appointed  in  order  that  he  may  spend  a  cerlUQ  larp 
sum  of  money  in  giving  dinners  and  entertainmenta,  while  tbt 
persons  who  perform  what,  even  under  present  arrangeroeoUi 
the  Commissioners  describe  as  duties  "  of  the  greatest  poMtble 
importance,  including  practically  the  local  sanitary  admlnii' 
tration  of  London,"  arc  to  have  no  real  corporate  strength  at 
authority,    and    only    as    much    of  its   dignity  as   consiils  in 
Calling  themselves  Councillors,  and   styling  their  Chairman  s 
Mavor,  appears  to  be  unreasonable,  and  a  direct  insult  to  iboK 
whose  excellent   services  in  the    local    government  of  London 
the  Commissioners  have  themselves  acknowledged.' 

We  must  repeat  that  the  real  municipal  work  of  Loodao 
must  and  should  be  done  by  the  local  Councils,  and  it  it  W 
them  that  the  dignity  and  status  of  Municipal  Corporatioiu 
should  be  given.  The  true  solution  of  the  pmblcm  of  London 
government  lies  in  the  institution  of  a  number  of  Municijol 
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Cocpontiuiu,  of  whicb  Ute  Cicj  of  London  wovtd  atill  renuuo 
ike  fint,  wbilc!  thr  othcn  should  br  local  nrmis  of  lufficient 
aXf  importADcc,  and  local  ictf-conscioUKDrts,  to  bo  worth/ 
U  nnk  alunfrsidc  ibnt  historic  municipality.  It  i%  for  Her 
JAajcaty'i  Government,' whrn  the  qut^tion  <:oin«s  before  them 
hr  practicial  wttlemfnt,  K>  dmride  wbnt  tlionld  be  tbe  «ixe  of 
tbcM  areas. 

Philttblj  the  best  solatjon  of  the  quctliua  would  be  to  follow 
geiuntlly,  bat  with  ronstdcrnble  ni (id iR cation i.  the  lin«s  of 
the  present  Voslrics  and  Diitrict  Councils.  VVhcro  a  vestry 
is  pnicticnlly  oonteitninous  with  a  woll-markrd  local  area, 
and  is  of  sufiicjcnt  size  to  stand  alone,  it  might  be  turiMKl 
into  s  Corporation.  But  the  proocis  c*nnot  be  carried  out 
Boifonnly  throughout  the  mctrDpoHs.  Several  of  the  smaller 
Rttrin  will  require  to  be  groupwi ;  uthers  will  need  cunxider- 
abic  alteration  of  thoir  buuudiiriin  to  nvoid  iulermin.ibic  confu- 
sion in  the  futore.  It  would  be  necessary  to  mluco  the  whole 
airangeinenl  to  a  system,  and  while,  as  wc  have  *nid,  some  of  the 
pfisbe*  might  be  turned  into  corporations  as  they  sL-in<l,  others 
would  bare  to  be  merged,  or  subdivided,  or  otlwn-wise  inodifiBd. 
Tbe  ideal  to  aim  at  would  be  as  far  as  possible  to  simplify 
■natters  by  creating  one  unit  for  all  pur|M>ses.  Tbe  best  kind  of 
London  municipality  would  be  thnt  in  which  the  limits  of  the 
Parish,  the  Corporation,  the  itoiinl  of  Guardians,  the  Parlio- 
nwBtary  and  County  Council  constituencies,  and  in  our  opinion 
kIbo  tiie  School  Boafd,  were  identical.  At  present  tlicscjarif- 
dictions  emu  and  clash,  and  a  good  deal  of  redistribution  will 
be  required  to  hkIucc  them  to  uniformity  and  harmony. 

This  redisiribulion  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  reform 
aad  completion  of  London  (iovcmment,  and  it  should  be  part 
of  a  general  scheme  iif  legislation  intended  to  apply  to  the 
whole  metropolitan  county.  A  grave,  and  pcrhnps  irre* 
Irierablr,  error  will  bo  made  if  the  municipalixatinn  of  the 
London  parishes  is  permitted  to  begin  piecemeal.  It  has  been 
■iggested  that  the  process  might  be  made  in  that  permissive 
Jmuoq  which  is  so  d<«r  to  timid  stnteimrn.  There  ate  probably 
•ome  parishes  which  would  not  rare  to  be  bunlenetl  with  the 
dignities  of  rorjKtrate  life.  Let  these  remain  as  they  are,  while 
others,  if  Ihey  wished,  could  invest  themselves  with  the  more 
bnnourablo  status.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  next  legislation 
>n  tlw  subject  might  take  tbe  form  of  an  Enabling  Act, 
whereby  the  right  would  be  confened  on  such  parishes  as 
dcairvd  it  to  have  themselves  incorporated,  and  provided  with 
fall  municipal  privileges  nnd  powers.  The  proposal  is  under- 
.  to  bnve  received  some  support  in  influcniialquarters;  but 
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it  bas  many  an<]  grave  drawbacks.  It  would  have  tbe  itfect, 
noticed  above,  of  perpetuating  the  anomalies  and  inconvenience 
of  tbe  present  boundarjet  and  areas;  it  would  render  i^- 
matic  rearrangement  at  any  fotare  time  impossible;  and  while, 
of  course,  il  would  leave  the  present  City  Ciirpomtion  untWKbtd, 
it  would  make  it  estremely  difficult  to  dcai  with  ntrtain  nectttuj 
unaigamations  nf  powers  and  duties  between  the  City  udt'oc 
central  authority,  which  even  the  slauncheit  supporter*  otavt 
rights  admit  to  be  <lesirable.  Tbe  chances  are  that  ccitaii 
parishes  only  would  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Ensblini 
Act  for  some  lime,  and  these  would  be  those  wealthier  mm 
more  public- spirited  districts,  in  which  a  strong  local  fnlbg 
already  rxists,  or  has  been  fostered  by  the  action  of  cdocrit^ 
and  indrprndrnt  ratepayers.  These  would  no  doubt  peUtlMt 
for  chvten ;  but,  in  tbe  meanwhile,  tbe  *  itTengtb,  autfaoritT, 
and  dignity,'  which  Mr.  Courtney's  Commission  believe  to  W 
inherent  in  municipal  institutions,  would  be  wanting  to  iOlU 
of  those  parishes  where  perhaps  they  would  be  most  nrgcnd) 
required.  Alorcover,  this  municipalization  by  instalments  wodM 
forbid  any  general  transfer  of  powers  from  the  central  to  ^ 
local  bodies,  and  any  further  equalization  of  rights,  duties,  ui 
hardens  as  between  the  rich  and  poor,  and  the  large  and  small, 
parishes  and  unions  of  the  metropolis. 

We  have  dwell  at  some  length  on  tliis  question  of  Loodos 
government,  because  it  is  for  the  moment  the  most  importsiil 
problem  in  metropolitan  politics  in  the  near  future.  Moieovtr, 
it  is  tbe  one  which  really  tests  and  sifts  the  principles  of  tlie 
two  parlies.  The  Moderates  are  anxious  to  foster  that  real 
municipal  public  life,  which  is  impossible  unless  the  areas  of 
government  are  of  manageable  size.  The  Progressivi»,  tbongli 
tbey  make  rather  less  parade  of  that  crude  Collectivism  whicll 
was  put  forward  so  prominently  on  the  platform  in  the  earlin 
elections,  are  still  Socialistic.  To  them  the  governing  body  of 
Loudon,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  stands  in  the 
position  which  '  the  State  '  assumes  in  the  eyes  of  their  Conii* 
nental  teachers.  It  must  be  large  enough  and  strong  enough  tn 
accumulate  many  varied  powers  and  duties  in  its  own  hands; 
and  it  must  exercise  extensive  functions,  which  are  not  raerel; 
civic,  but  also  ethical,  so<dnl,  and  political.  It  should  be  as 
engine  for  redressing  the  balance  of  fortune,  and  confiscaliuj 
tbe  'unearned  increment'  of  the  ground  landlords,  by  ibc 
method  of  Betterment ;  it  should  be  the  provider  and  dispenser 
of  Water,  and  probably  also  of  Light,  Electricity,  and  Locom^H 
tion,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greater,  and  even  Greatest,  London^ 
and    it  should  fix  the  rale  of  wages  on  what  it  considers   an 
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joitable  tcale,  by   being  ittetf  an  einploydr  <>f  labour,  remu- 
rralcd  (at  the  ratepayers'  expense)  on  the 'fair'  termt  whicb 
would  commend  themselves  to  philanthropic  amateurs. 

ThrK  doctrines  are  not  merely  pious  opinioni  with  the  Pro- 
gressive Councillor*.  A  vut  amount  of  tim«  uid  money  has 
beeo  consumed  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  tbcm  into  practice. 
Take, the  case  of  '  Heltennent.'  That  inequitable  attempt  to  re- 
adjust the  incidence  of  mttR)r,  which  it  was  not  the  Council'! 
business  to  alter,  has  wasted  the  energies  of  the  Council  in  angry 
controversy  and  the  money  of  the  ralepayera  in  the  promotion  of 
ineffectual  Bills  whicb  even  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons  has 
been  compelled  to  reject.  Meanwhile,  necessary  public  improve- 
ments have  been  delayed  or  abandoned  because  the  Progressive 
majority  declined  to  proceed  with  tbem  unless  tbey  were 
allowed  to  ex  peri  mental  ixe  with  their  favourite  fad.  The  first 
two  County  Councils  insisted  on  incoTjwraling  Betterment,  or 
rather  that  particular  ajinlicalion  of  the  principle  which  they 
favoured,  in  all  their  Bills.  The  Strand  Improvement  Bill 
of  1890  contained  clauses  intended  to  give  effect  to  this 
appUcatton,  and  these  were  rejected  by  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  which  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
was  chairman.  The  Council  promptly  dropped  the  Bill. 
Similar  was  the  fattr  of  the  much 'discussed  Cromwell 
Rood  Dridge  Bill  of  1S92.  Shorn  of  its  Bcllermenl  clause*  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Bill  was  abandoned  by  the  Council, 
in  jy>it«  of  the  protest  of  the  Moderates.  The  whole  question 
of  Betterment  was  enquired  into  and  reported  anon  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  lo94.  H  ben  the  Tower 
Bridge  Southern  Approach  Kill  came  before  the  Peers  in 
1897,  some  amendtni-nts,  bated  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Select  Committee,  were  inserted  in  the  Betterment  CInusrs. 
As  it  happens,  precisely  the  same  amendments  were  inserted 
by  the  l^tds  in  a  Betterment  Bill  promoted  by  the  Curpora- 
tioa  of  Manchester,  and  were  accepted  by  the  Corporation, 
which  then  proceeded  to  carry  out  its  improvements.  But 
the  London  County  Council  was  much  too  high-spirited  for 
this  tame  submission.  Baulked  of  its  precise  form  of  Belter- 
meat,  it  abandoned  the  Bill  altogether,  and  allowed  the  Tower 
Bridge  Southern  Approach  to  <:untinue  unimproved.  On  this 
transaction.  Lord  Farrer,  himself  a  Progressive  Alderman,  and 
a  person  not  usually  averse  to  '  advanced  '  ideas  in  politic*,  »aid, 
'it  was  nnfortunale  that  the  Council  should  now  set  itself  in 
4istiDCt  opposition  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  matter  in  which 
be  believed  the  Lords  were  right  and  the  Council  wrong.'  But 
oo  this  question,  a*  on  many  others,  the  existing  CovinclV,  wVOa 
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iu  stroDg  ModcraU!  clement,  ha>  Itcrn  nlilc  t»  dn  a  gnM  deal 
better  than  its  predecessors.  Tlie  Tuwer  Kridj^  BUI  win 
agAia  intToduoeti  ;  nnd  finally  a  coinpromise  wax  nrrivrd  at 
between  thct  two  parties,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  R4>itcT- 
ment  dnuse  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  Act  a!u>ulil  be 
acoeptnl,  with  some  modificationB.  The  Bill  in  this  fonn 
ultimately'  paasetl  lhroU);li  both  liouirs  of  Parliament,  and  the 
WorLs  were  taken  in  hnnd.  The  result  i>  n  victory  for  the 
Moderates,  who  forced  th«  Progressives  to  abandon  their  irre- 
concilable attitude  and  enabled  the  Council  to  proceed  with 
the  execution  of  neceHury  Public  Improvements.  But  faow 
Jtwg  would  this  chastened  and  sensible  attitude  continue  if  ibe 
ProgreMivi-s  found  themselves  in  power  a^in,  after  tlie  elec- 
tions, with  an  irresistible  majority? 

A  worse,  though  less  mischievous,  examplo  of  tbo  mode  in 
which  the  Piogrcssive  party  on  the  Council  attempted  to  re«Ii>e 
their  ideals  at  the  cost  of  tlic  ratepayers,  is  itic  celebrated 
Works  Department.  The  Pnigressive  majority,  when  they  txntei 
that  Depaitmrnt,  in  November,  lH'^i,  did  not  institute  it  mainly 
for  business  reasons,  nor  was  it  managed  mainly  on  business 
methods.  They  were  annious,  on  many  grounds,  to  havn  under 
their  direct  control  and  in  their  pay  a  ^^at  army  of  workmen. 
Tlieir  opponents  believed  that  their  molivea  were  altogether 
discreditable.  They  attribute  to  thorn  the  desire  to  aaust, 
throupih  this  labour  army,  the  political  aims  of  the  Radical 
Trade  Union  leaders,  and  to  have  at  their  own  comntMld  a 
great  body  of  highly  paid  and  specially  favoured  Working  mc. 
who  would  vote  for  ihem  and  their  {>olicy.  In  caiidnur,  we  ma; 
admit  that  they  had  some  loftier  views  and  objects.  Tl 
delennination  to  insist  on  a  fair-wages  clause  in  their  conttsict* 
had  caused  much  trouble  with  the  contractors ;  the  Progressives 
hoped  to  show  that  it  was  possible  to  gel  work  tlone  satiafaciorily, 
while  maintaining  a  rale  of  wages  which  should  be  regarded 
as  a  standard  for  the  private  employer*  nf  the  metropolis.  'I'he 
Council,  in  fact,  was  tu  be  the  model  employer,  and  its  example 
was  to  operate  in  permanently  raising  the  status  of  labour  and 
maintaining  satisfactory  conditions  of  employment.  The  in- 
tention was  amiable,  but  good-nature,  especially  tho  good- 
nature of  unskilled  amateurs,  is  a  poor  guide  to  success 
prartical  business. 

We  need  not  go  over  the  history  of  the  Works  IVpartroen: 
Luckily,  the  experiment  was  not  tried  on  a  very  large  scale 
the  outset,  and  it  was  '  found  out '  soon  enough  to  prevent 
aerions  mischief.  Hut  the  Department  was  a  disroni  and  sordid 
little    failure,  which   habitually  got    its    estimates   wrong,  and 
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Andicroiuljr  miicaleuUtMl  the  com  of  its  'job*,'  until  it  wu 
fouad  that  some  of  its  officials  had  falsified  tli«  accounta,  ia 
imI«T  to  gtoss  over  ibeir  own  incapacitj  or  tbal  of  tlieir  chiefs. 
The  ralo[M}'era  have  hai)  to  pa^  for  inferior  joinery,  for  un- 
leaaoned  iroml,  for  carpnncrrs'  work  '  rouj^h  in  the  extreinn,' 
and  for  paint  wbicti  was  xo  inferior  that  it  hod  to  be  scraped  off 
and  replac^rd.  They  liad  to  pay  «rcr  17,000/.  for  a  job  whicb 
was  Mtimated  at  14,400/. ;  719/.  for  one  of  which  the  tntim&te 
-was  375/. ;  and  28,0()0/.  for  one  which  the  Works  Department 
anagined  it  coutd  execute  for  2\fid'Al.  Such  were  some  of  thn 
fruits  of  llie  liigb-flyiu);  tiltcmpl  lo  idealize  ibc  very  unimn^ina- 
*ire  enleiprise  of  buildin;;  lunatic  asylums  and  fire-stmions. 
Tbe  members  of  ihc  \Vorks  Ocjiartmcnt  may  or  may  nut  have 
lieen  model  employers,  but  they  have  certainly  not  shown  tlwm- 
aelves  model  men  of  business,  capable  of  getting  honest  work 
«]oiK  at  a  fair  price. 

This  question  of  the  excessive  cost  of  tbe  Works  Department, 

and  tbe  occasional  tendency  to  eimTagance  maitifrslitl  by  the 

CoanctI,  brings  us  to  another  item  which  should  be  included  in 

any  programme  of  Metropolitnn  Reform — we  mean  that  nf  nn 

efficient  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  central  as  well  as 

the  local  governing  bodies.      Klfcctivo  steps  have  recently  been 

Isken  in  this  direction.    The  MiHleraKts  have  always  maintained 

thsl  the  London  County  Council  should  establisli  an  effective 

contiol  of  its  expi-nditure,  timiSar  to  that  maintained  by  tbe 

Tieosury  over  the  ex]H.-mltture  of  the  State.     The  Progressives, 

on    the   contrary,   during    ihe    period    of  tlicir    predominance, 

vers    willing    to    leave    each    Committee    to    frame    its    own 

ttlimates,  and  spend  as  much  of  the   Council's   money    as  it 

rould    get.       Men    who    were    making    a    new    heaven    and    b 

ntw  eonb  coald  not  be  particular  about  expense.     But  in  lt$96, 

i^n    uiHler    Mnderate    pn-ssun',    an    important    change    was 

niMlc,  and    in    M.-tr^Ii   of   last    year  the    lollowing    rrsolutious 

"tte  carried:  (1)   Resolved  that    no  Comrailtet?    should  incur 

>ay  liability  exceeding  50/.  without    the   express  sanction  of 

tlw  Council ;  (2)  that  no  proposal  for  expenditure  on  capital 

uvount  should  be  voted  on    until  an  estimate  of  tbe  liability 

inrolved  bad  been  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  ;  aiu) 

(3)  that  the  Finann;  Committee  should  submit  their  Budget  to 

'IttCoancil  at  the  beginning  of  each  rinancial  year,  so  that  the 

(^nninl   might    have  an    oppurlunily    of  considering,  and,  if 

Bsceaary,  of  reducing,  the  expenditure  for  tbe  ensuing  year  of 

*>y  one  of  the   spentling  Committees.     The  fact  that   ibe»e 

'■nlutions  were  passed  and  acted  on,  in  spile  of  an  obstniciive 

''Bmdincnt  by  a  section  of  the  Progressives,  is  one  of  tbe  i&^.u'j 
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liopeful  iignt  the  present  Council  has  given  tbnt  it  undentaixlt 
iu  primary  daty  to  lie  in  busiiiesilike  wlmintctrfttioD,  not 
tociu  experimcDt ;  and  it  offers  a  prospect  (hat  aome  fnrtfier 
iteps  may  be  t^ken  in  the  same  direciion. 

It  is  worth  while  remembering  that  in  Lonilon  th«  Aatborit^ 
whose  business  it  1*  to  iJemAm)    local    tAxntioa,  And   the  Authc 
rily  whi>s<^  business  it  is  to  raise  the  moncj,  art;    not,  lu  is  il; 
case  with  ParHamentary  taxation  for  national  purposes,  one  ai 
the  same  ;    they  are  separate  and    distinct.     When    tnoney  {t^ 
required  by  any  of  the  linperial  administrative  departments  for 
a  national  object — the  Army,  the  Navy,  Education,  or  the  Civil 
Service — the  ultimate  responsibility  for  each  and  every  demand 
rests  with   the  whole    Government,    and    that   Government   is 
responsible  to  Parliament,  while  Parliament  itself  is,  from  time 
to  time,  brought  to  the  bar  of  ihe  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
No  charge  is  more  unpopular  than  that  of  incrcasMl  taxation, 
where  the  purpose  is  not  obvious  and  popular,  no  offence  mon 
likely  to  result  in  the  fiall  of  a  Ministry.     Thus  the  rcspoa- 
•ibility  of  Parliament,  and  of   its    executive   committee,    the 
Cabinet,  to  the  countr}',  is  direct  and  immediate.     But  bevood 
this,  in  every  Government,  one  of  its  most  powerful  and  trusted 
members,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kscbequcr,  has  the  special  duly  ~ 
of  guarding  the  Treasury  in  its  function  of  watching  or«r  ib^^ 
expenditure  of  his  fellow  ministers,  and  of  checking  it  whe^^| 
it  becomes  excessive.      We  have,  then,  the  Chancellor  of  th» 
Exchequer,  who  is  responsible  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet^ 
the  Cabinet,  which  is  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and   Parlia- 
ment,   which  is  directly   responsible  to  the  electors   at    large. 
Such  are  the  checks  on  national  expenditare.     Whether  they 
are  adequate,   or  wbelber  they    are  the   best   possible,    is  not 
now  the  question.     They  are,  at  least,  substantial,  and  have  on 
the  whole  served  their  purpose  in  protecting  tbc  country  from 
extravagant  and  wasteful  finance. 

Hut   no   correa]>onding   checks  exist   in  the  case   of   Loci! 
Taxation.     It  is  worth  while  remembering  that  originally,  t)i« 
parish  was  the  unit  of  administration.     It  provided  for  its  own 
needs,   the  chief  of  them   being  the  care  of   its    pour.       Tba^^ 
overseers,  themselves  ratepayers,  and  feeling  the  burden  of  ratei|j^| 
both  imposed  the  needful  amount  and  raised  it.     Tbe  money  ^i 
was  spent  within  the  circle— a  narrow  one — which  tbey  con- 
trolled.    Thus  tlierc   was  every  inducement  to  economy  ;  and 
if,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  a  pour-nitc  was  abused,  and  tbe 
rate   became  unduly   high,   its  controllers  si  all  events  could, 
and  did,  see  that  it  was  devoted  to  their  own  objects,  and  wai 
apcnt  among  their  own  people.     There  was  a  tempting  ease  in 
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mnsi^np  Ihii  method  of  railing  money.  The  OTmeen  mule 
their  rstimat«,  aD<)  asspsseil  the  rate,  uid  their  own  officer 
levinl  it.  But  the  facilitieB  offered  by  this  ijatem  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  latnc   machinery  in  railing  funds  for  many 

fiurptkKs  other  than  the  poor-rate ;  till  at  le[ij>;th,  whenever  a 
reih  object  was  to  be  nttnined,  or  an  old  object,  involving 
increased  expenditure!,  prnmntei),  it  has  become  the  practice  to 
create  a  special  Hoard  fur  the  purpose,  invested  with  power  to 
obtain  money  by  simply  issuing  its  precept  to  the  {wrisbes, 
which  hare  to  raise  the  required  sum  without  question.  The 
superior  Board  or  Council  fixes  the  amount ;  the  duty  of 
"  vying  the  Ur  pastes  to  the  vestries.  They  have  had  no  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  policy;  they  cannot  criticize,  and  cannot 
object.  Thry  have  no  duly  but  to  obey  in  silence,  and  to  raise 
the  sum  rm)u!m]. 

One  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  owing,  in  large  measure,  to  this 
loo  facile  command  of  money,  and  the  separation  between  the 
rMponsibility  of  fixing  and  that  of  raising  the  rates,  that  the 
demands  of  the  Central  Boards  have  grown  so  rapidly.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  content  with  the  modest  sum 
of  94,513/.,  in  1856,  the  first  year  of  lis  existence ;  in  1861  it 
found  that  it  ncrdnl  275,166/. ;  its  successor  the  County 
Council  in  the  curn-nt  year  will  raise,  by  rates,  well  over  two 
millions  sterling.  The  demands  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Boqurd  rose  from  nH,2(\2l.  in  187:2  to  625,122/.  in  18ilti.  In 
twenty  years  the  expenditure  of  the  School  Board  multiplied 
five-fold,  rising  from  3il8,867/.  in  1876  to  1,800,000/.  in  1896. 
The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  Local  Government  Bonn)  before  it  can  purchase  land,  or 
undertake  the  building  of  a  new  hospital  ;  otherwise  Its  finance 
not  subject  to  official  control.  And  the  London  County 
nril  and  the  Lon<lon  School  Board  are  subject  to  no 
:temal  official  criticism  or  supervision.  They  have  only  to 
ibeir  precepts,  and  get  the  officers  of  other  bodies  to  collect 
the  money  they  require. 

llKem«  to  us  that  one  essential  for  the  proper  and  economical 
government  of  London  in  the  future  is  the  institution  of  a 
strong  and  independent  central  financial  control — n  true 
'Treasury,'  which  could  check  expenditure  and  call  upon  the 
spending  authorities  to  justify  their  estimates.  We  do  not 
hrre  venture  to  sugg(-st  the  exact  details  by  which  this  most 
desirable  object  could  be  attained;  but  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  some  such  provision  should  be  made  part  of  any 
iJundon  Keform  Bill  which  the  Executive  Government  may 
opose.     It  is  possible   that   something    might   be  done   in 
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increasing  the  powers   of  ^c  Local    Goveninient   Board, 
perhaps    constituting    a    tpccinl    'London'    section    of    (ha^ 
department,  cbargt^d  apccintly  with  watching  orsr,  criticixio^J 
and  to  a  certain  trstcnt  conlrnlling  London  expenditure,     BubJ 
it  may  be  found    that   the  I'inanou  Cninmitlc«  of  the   CountyT 
Council  would  furro  the  nucleus  of  an  eflictenl  ccmlrnl.      Keptr 
•enlatives  might  be  added  to  it  from  the  School  Board,  ti)o| 
Aajrlums  Board,  and  ihe  City  Corporation  (and  the  other  cor^ 
poralions  when  formed),  and  the  Vestries,  and  it  mijjht  bar 
the  power  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  various  Committees; 
be  required  to  authoriiie  any  proposal  for  expenditure  beyc 
a  iimitrd  amount ;  and  to  have  the  budgets  of  the  School  Be 
as  well  at  the  County  Council  submittal  In  it.     Rut,  after  sUj] 
the  Committee   is  part  of  the  Council.     What  wc  de«irc  is 
controlling  and  criticizing  body,  which  to  some  extent  al  lea 
u  external  to  the  Council,  and  independent  of  it.  , 

We  have  indicated  lomc  of  the  points  on  which  reform  of 
Xjondon  government  seems  detirablc.  U  it  is  said  that  they  are 
not  very  large  or  very  striking,  we  admit  fully  that  this  is  the 
case.  VW  4I0  not  believe  that  there  is  any  occasion  at  present 
to  do  anything  revolutionary  or  violent  either  in  the  way  of 
destruction  or  reconstruction.  If  we  have  found  something  la 
criticize  unfavourably  in  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Coantjr 
Council  in  the  past,  wc  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  it  has 
plsiced  to  its  credit  a  vast  amount  of  useful  work,  that  its 
administration  has  on  the  whole  bi^cn  nnimatrd  by  honesty 
public- spirited  /eal,  and  thut  its  members  have  devoted  liiem-M 
selves  to  their  duties  with  an  industry  and  thoroughness  whicb 
are  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy.  The  punoanei  of  ik 
Council  has  been  kept  at  a  creditably  high  level.  Th«  seL 
advertising  agitators  and  local  busybodies  have  not  been  absent] 
but  they  have  been  outweighed  by  the  number  of  councillor 
and  aldermen  of  excellent  character  and  position.  IMany  men  ' 
high  public  reputation,  and  some  of  real  eminence,  have  fount! 
the  work  of  the  Council  sufficiently  attractive  to  compensate 
them  for  the  heavy  demands  it  makes  on  their  time  and  leisure. 
Without  pay  or  reward,  and  without  any  of  that  traditional 
ghimDUr  which  still  surrounds  membership  in  the  Imperia^H 
Assembly  of  the  nation,  statesmen,  economists,  distinguisha^| 
civil  servants,  and  rising  young  politicians  belonging  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  have  spent  many  hours  weeklv  over  the 

(rosaic  ami   unexciting  business  of  the  Council's  Committees. 
t  is  in  the  higliest  degree  desirable  that  this  excellent  standard 
of  membership  should  be  maintained,  and  that  no  reform  oC 
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local  gorcrnint-nt  iball  %o  weaken  ibe  Council  ai  to  (leprire  it 
of  all  iu  inlemi  for  men  of  educntion  and  ttanding. 

What  would  bappeu  if  a  great  Ptog^^ssive  majoritj  ahould  be 
returned  to  restore  the  era  of  bastj  experiment  and  visionary 
Khemn,  we  do  not  know.  Bat  the  last  tbrr«  )'e&ra  have  girea 
evidence  that  the  Council  is  Atlnining  to  that  soberer  sense 
which  is  projK-r  to  maturity.  With  thr  Moderates  in  power,  or 
with  parties  almost  rveni)'  balanced,  there  is  every  reason  to 
bope  that  the  rr^Inr  administration  of  the  Council,  and  its 
attitude  towards  such  great  questions  as  London  Water  Supply 
and  Street  Locomotion,  will  be  marked  by  judgment  and  Bolf- 
control.  The  G>unty  Council  must  remain  larpe  enough,  in  all 
senses,  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  electors  and  the  services  of 
good  men.  To  turn  it  back  into  a  sort  of  superior  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  with  its  hole-and-corner  mettimls  and 
its  absolutely  unditlingutsbed  membership,  would  Ix;  an  inex- 
cusable blua<li;r.  Wh«t<:ver  it  ought  to  have  been  nt  first,  it 
hu  DOW  come  to  piny  a  part  in  London  life  which  cannot  be 
spared.  The  old  Corporation  of  the  City,  which  is  to  b» 
pmerred,  the  new  Corporations  which  arc  to  be  crc-nteil,  will 
Wave  abundant  room  for  the  County  Council  to  act.  There  is 
no  other  body,  elected  by  popular  sufTrage,  which  deals  with  so 
nuny  matters  of  importance  to  all  Londoners.  No  legislation 
could  he  tolerable  which  deprived  it  of  this  position,  or  aimed 
It  ie(lui.'ing  it  In  mere  mediocrity  and  insignificance.  It  ought 
<(>  remain  an  astemhly  of  weight  and  dignity,  capable  of  doing 
wrious  wiJik,  and  finding  scope  for  the  voluntary  enei^jies  and 
eplimate  ambitions  of  men  whom  their  fellow-citizens  regard 
"uli  interest  and  respect. 
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IN  October  last,  nt  a  special  meeting  nf  the  'Society  for  the 
Lilieration  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control,* 
B  presentation  was  matle  to  Mr.  Carve II  VVillianis  in  tccognition 
of^his  having  completed  fifty  years  of  service  to  llie  Society. 
Few  similar  acknowledgments,  we  should  imagine,  have  ever 
been  more  tborougiily  earned.  If  the  late  Mr.  £dward  Mialt 
was  the  chief  founder  nnd  for  many  years  the  chief  iiispirer  of 
the  Liberation  Society,  Mr.  Carvrll  Williams  appears,  erer 
sin<%  he  became  officially  connected  with  it,  which  was  only 
three  years  after  its  foundation,  to  have  been  the  chief  organizer 
Mid  director  of  its  operations.  And  for  a  long  period  he 
•organized  victory.'  During  the  first  6ve-and>twenty  years  uf 
i(s  existence  there  were  few  objects  to  which  the  Liberationists 
seriously  addressed  themselves  which  were  not  either  actually 
secured  or  tnstcrially  advanced,  And  if  for  a  coRsiderable  time 
past  the  rate  of  prngrcss  has  very  perceptibly  slackened  ;  if  the 
outlook  from  a  Li  be  rati  on  ist  point  of  view  at  the  beginniot  of 
1898  is  distinctly  less  cheerful  than  it  was  in  186S,  in  187g, 
even  in  1888,  no  one  can  allege  that  the  fact  is  in  any  degree 
due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  energy  and  resource  with  which  thr- 
Antt-Statc  Church  propaganda  has  been  directed  from  Iiead — 
quarters.  Our  purpose  in  the  present  article  is,  so  far  as  ittc 
limited  space  at  our  command  wilt  allow,  to  review  the  course 
of  the  Liberationist  movement  in  such  fashion  u  to  iUlutrat«' 
clearly  and  fairly  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  forces- 
working  for  it  and  against  it,  and  the  reasons  why,  during  the 
latter  half  of  its  existence,  the  former  inusi  be  held  to  hare 
declined  and  the  latter  to  have  gained  in  effective  power. 

However  remote  our  own  point  of  view  may  be  from  that 
occupied  by  the  founders  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Association  iD 
1844,  we  readily  acknowledge  that  those  who  took  part  in  thai 
enterprise  went  about  the  making  of  history  In  a  spirit  of 
sufficient  gravity  and  earnestness.  In  setting  themselves  ta 
'liberate'  the  Church  of  DngUnd  from  the  burden  of  its 
endowments,  with  what  they  always  maintain  to  be  ibeir 
unavoidably  corrupting  and  paralyzing  consequences  in  State 
control,  Mr.  Miall  ami  many  of  his  early  friends  and  oollnMgues 
verily  thought  that  they  were  doing  God  service.  No  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  English  religious  history 
will  suggest  that  the  venerable  and  learned  Dr.  Pye-Smith 
emergnt  from  his  peaceful  and  honoured  sphere  of  work  as 
tutor  of  the  College  for  ihe  training  of  Indep^mdcnt  ministen 
at  Homertoa,  to  appear  on  the  platform  of  a  new  and  hif^y 
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tntrovenial  movement,  witbout  being  completely  [>ouc«te<I  by 
the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  religion  demanrlul  »ucb  an 
effort  from  him.  And  in  our  opinion  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  proportion,  probabljr  the  majoritj,  of  tbe 
leader*  of  the  Ditcstablishment  movement  at  it*  outset  were 
lincerely  Animated  by  similar  beliefs. 

Tbey  beld  firrolj  to  a  principle.  It  was  founded,  indeed,  as 
we  bold,  on  one  of  those  arbitriiry  concentrations  of  reverence 
on  individual  passages  of  Scripture  which  was  the  Puritan 
counterpart  of  the  excessive  reverence  paid  in  the  Roman 
'^burch  to  departed  saints.  The  saying  of  Christ  to  tbe  woman 
'  Samaria  that  those  who  worshipped  tbe  Father  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  was  dwelt  upon  with  such  intensity 
Hpf  g»xe  tlint  there  was  read  into  it  the  meaning  that  worship 
^Kould  not  be  spiritual  unlets  it  were  shorn  of  almost  every  kina 
^Kf  liturgical  form  and  lestbetic  vehicle  and  accompaniment.  It 
^Ba  only  within  the  last  five-and-tweuly  years  or  so  that  the 
inAnence  of  that  strangely  perrerted  interpretation  has  been  at 
all  rapidly  dying  out  among  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans. 
In  the  early  forties  it  still  held  general  sway,  and  tbe  babit  of 
lind  out  of  which  it  had  grown  was  still  widely  pri^valent. 
Jmost  suddenly,  there  was  a  concentration  of  thought  in  certain 
dissenting  circles,  in  the  same  intense  fashion,  anil  with  like 
one-sidcdness  in  results,  upon  another  saying  of  Christ.  Stand- 
inc  bdiore  His  judge,  the  Divine  Accused  bad  said,  'My 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Else,'  he  added,  'would  My 
servants  fight.'  To  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  to  Dr.  Binney,  to  Mr. 
Edward  ^fiall,  and  many  another  deeply  religious  Noncon- 
formist it  scvmcd  to  come  as  a  revelation  that,  read  in  tlie  light 
of  that  saying,  the  New  Testament  must  be  taken  as  absolutely 
prohibiting  any  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  and  that 
all  or  most  of  tbe  evils  which  were  then  rampant  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  all  the  hardships  and  injustices  which  Non- 
conformists bad  suffered  through  laws  made  in  support  of  the 
Chorcb  Establishment,  bad  followed  naturally  from  the  public 
neglect  in  this  country  of  a  clear  indication  of  the  will  of  the 
Pounder  of  our  religion. 

It  docs  not  appear  to  have  troubled  them  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  Fathers  of  English  Nonconformity  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  discovered  no  such  purport  in  the  words  to 
which  their  descendants  in  the  middle  of  tbe  nineteenth  century 
felt  called  to  attach  overriding  importance.  The  two  thousand 
brave  and  faithful,  though,  as  we  believe,  mistaken  men,  who 
gave  up  their  churches  and  their  homes  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
^!p»y,  1662,  made  that  great  sacrifice  not  becaiUQ  \\\e"j  ^^iw\^^ 
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it  wrong  for  Chmtian  minUlcrs  to  have  their  mennc  nFliwIi< 
boud  £4'curcd  to  them  by  thi-  State,  but  because  ilie  Xalioni 
Church,  with  which,  afti'r  a  brief  interval,  the  Scatm  had  agaiB 
allicil  iUcK,  Tcfuxtil  t«  break  with  Catholic  traditioa.  If 
wouhl  h«v«  initde  that  rupture,  they,  with  a  perfectJy 
coiiscient^c,  would  have  held  their  places  as  clergy 
'Kstahlishment.'  A  generation  Inter,  the  Dissenters,  as  a  hodyi 
would  have  rc-cntcred  the  Church,  if  they  could  hnrc  hdd  \l 
Prayer  Book  revised  in  nn  ullra-Pri)tMt.iiit  M^ntc.  Thr  nilemi 
at  Comprehension  undor  William  iif  Orange  failed  nei'eisaril 
as  we  think,  though  most  sadly;  but  (heir  failure  was  nnt  dn 
to  any  development  among  the  Dissenters  of  a  theoretical  belie 
in  the  iniquity  of  any  connexion  between  Church  and  State 
Siicb  a  belief,  at  any  rate  as  a  motive  to  colleciire  action  il 
this  country,  is  a  discovery  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
tccnth  century.  None  the  less,  however,  was  that  t)oIicf,  we  at 
assured,  quite  genuinely  held  for  several  year*  by  a  considcrabli 
though  limited,  number  of  devout  and  energetic  men. 

Thus  held   by  them,  il  served  to  give  a  certain  loftinew  i 
front,    a  certain    nobility    of  inspiration,    and    also    a    c«naU 
effeclivem-ss  of  cohesion   to  a  movemeni,  which  bad  naiur 
gathered  strength  after  the  Reform  Bill  of  XK32,  for  the  n-morj 
of  the    numerous  practical   gricvanrcs    under   which    NoncoN 
formists,  as  such,  still  laboured.     Unquestionably  it  is  maini 
accountable:  for  the  not  inconsiderable  elevation  of  tone  wliic 
cbaraclerixed  much  of  the  proceedings  at  the  prolonged  con- 
ference which  issued  in  the  foundation  of  the  Anti-State  Chur 
Association    in    1844.     TJnquestionnbly  also  it  ai-oounted  for] 
much  of  the  warmth  of  interest  manifested  in  the  Li Im- ratio uitt] 
movement  by  deeply  religious  Noncanformisis  of  the  type 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  ami  the  late  Sir  Edward  Haines,  anjj 
through  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  the  la 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  though,  as  we  shall  presently  point  out,  a  rccoill 
from  the  logical  results  of  the  foundation  principle  of  th(^  mor»| 
ment  showed  itself  at  a  critical  period  in  the  case  of  the  tw*| 
inilueutial  laymen  just  named.       It  will  he  acknowledgi^il  bjl 
every  candid  Churchman  that  at  the  period  in  question,  whafr] 
crer  could  or  could  not  be  said  a  priori  in  defence  of  the  Chur 
Establishment  of  this  country,  there  were  inanj  circumstance] 
which  lent  plausibility  to  the  view  that  in  practice  it  had  nm 
worked  well  either  for  religion  or    for  the  Stale.     As  to  A»\ 
latter,  many  of  the  wisest  and   most  far-seeing  of  its  citizeni] 
deemed    that    It  was    reeling    on    the   verge   of  a  trcmendoucl 
catastrophe,  brought  on  by   precisely  that  kind  of  alienattoo 
between  classes  which  the  influeucesuf  Christianity,  if  effectively 
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^H  bro^bt  to  bear,  might  hnve  been  expected  to  preront.  As  to 
^Hitie  Cburcb,  it  i*  a  moilprate  «t»l(rmf nt  of  the  facts  to  say  that, 
^^nrhilo  spiritual  earntxtnex*  un  Kvnngi;rK-nl  iinex  wn>  derided  by 
^^Bociety,  devotion  to  that  revival  uf  Catholiethought  nnd  practice 
pBrhich  is  due  to  the  Tractarians  was  looked  upon  with  profound 
suspicion,  and  frequently  with  strong:  aversion,  by  llie  bulk  of 

Iie  people  of  alt  elasses.     At  the  same  time  a  very  large  number 
f  the    clergy  were  thoroughly  worldly.     They  had  gone  'into 
le  Cliurch'  and  they   remained    in  it  purely  for  professional 
•iasons,  wilb    no  high   idcaU  before  them,  with  the  slightest 
lodit-'uro  of  inierest  in  the  welfare,  spiritual,  moral,  or  phyaicnl, 
f  the  masses  of  the  people,  nnd  with  many  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  highly  placed  families  to  which  lliey  largely  belongeil.    The 
idea    of  administering    ecclesiastical    patronage    as    a    solemn 
tmst,    of  which  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment   bore  directly 
^^topon  the  presmt  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  souls  understood  to 
^^feir  cnre<l  fur,  was  litre  even  among  the   Bishops,  and  probably 
^Bbanlly  presented  itself  at  all  t«  the  mind  of  itverage  politJcimos 
^^b>r  average  possessors  of  advowsons. 

^^f  Facts  such  as  these,  which  were  openly  admitted  and 
^^  deplored  by  devoted  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,  afforded 
only  too  copious  and  effective  material  for  illustration  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  had  convinced  themselves  that  there 
was  something  fundamentatly  defective  in  the  principles  of  the 
eec)csiasti<ral  jjiility  of  their  country.  Strong  faith,  cWr  sight, 
and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  dif!'rrence  hetwcen  esxenct^  and  accident, 
were  needed  to  enable  any  Christian  man  in  those  dark  <lnys  to 
assure  himself  thai  a  revolution  in  Church  aflairs,  or  in  those 
of  Slate,  could  leave  them  in  a  condition  more  profoundly 
unsatisfactory  than  that  in  which  it  had  found  them.  It  was 
not  strange  that  many  of  those  Nonconformist  Christians,  whose 
faith  indeitl  was  strong  enough,  but  whose  outlook  was  necei- 

Esarily  limited  as  the  result  of  the  unjust  system  of  legislation 
by  which  it  had  been  sought  to  buttress  the  Church  Kslablish- 
meat,  fixed  their  hopes  for  the  religious  regeneration  of  their 
country  on  that  Establishment's  destruction. 
We  shall  presently  draw  attention  Va  another  circumstance 
that  during  the  first  (ive-and -twenty  years  of  the  Liberation 
Society's  exi«tcnce  seemed  to  give  even  to  its  principal  aim  an 
«ir  of  feasibility,  which,  considering  its  magnitude,  was  un- 
dogbte<)ly  surprising  to  many  of  those  engaged  in  it.  'The 
discovery  was  soon  made,  however,'  as  the  sober  and  interesting 
little  'Jubilee  Retrospect,'  published  by  the  Lilx-mtion  Society 
in  Is'.M,  frankly  acknowledged,  thai  'to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
British  public  and   advance  the   Society's  ob^ec^  inux«  <««& 
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DMeturj   than   the    mere    advocacy  of    abitnict    principles.* 
Within  n  few  yean  of  it>  foun<lation,  accorxlinglj',  we  find  ihst 
the  Society's  activity  was  largely  tliveiied  from  the  endeavour 
to  apreiul  the  transcendental  anti-Stato  Church  K<'«pel,  and  con- 
centrated upon  the  removal  of  grievances  and  ditaliilities  under 
which  Dissenters,  as  such,  still  laboured.     It  is  ri^ht,  indeed, 
to   recognize    that    the    success    of  the    Liberation    Society  in 
■ecuring  adhesion   to  its  fundamentnl  theory  among  Xoncon- 
formikts    was    unmistakably  illustrated    by    one    of    its    early 
achievements.     There  existed  what  was  known  as  the  Knglisb 
Rpgium  DoTtum,  a  small  annual  ^rnnt  Ici  nrcesiitous  Nonooa-<| 
formist    ministers    and    ihelr    widows,    which    had    becttine  a 
Parliamentary  vote.     Naturally  enough  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  taunts  by  the  opponents  of  the  Liberation  Society,     The 
Society's  eflbrts  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  in  the 
interest  of  Nonconformist  consistency  were  opposed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Anglican  Kstahlishment,  but  in  1852  the  money, 
some   1600/.    a  year,   was  struck  out  fniin  the  rotes,  and  bu 
never  been  restored.     This  could  hardly  have  happrncl  if  dw 
general  body  of  Nonconformists  had  been  hostile  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  sacrifice  of  the  grant.     But  in  the  main,  as  bat 
been  said,  the  labours  of  the  Liberation  Society  were  for  a  long' 
period  directed  to  the  removal  of  Nonconformist  grievances,    ~ 
which  only  too  many  still  survived.     Most  conspicuous  among 
them    was    that    of   Church    rates,    compulsorily  exacted    from^H 
members  of  all  religious  denominations.  ^M 

In    theory,    it    is   difficult    to   discern    any    vital     difference 
between  the  exaction  of  Church  rates  from  Nonconformists,  in  a  ^y 
country  maintaining  a  Church  Establishment,  and  the  enaction,  ^M 
still  practised,  without  question,  upon  Quakers,  of  an  income-  ^^ 
tax  avowedly  varying  in  amount  with  the  recognized  needs  of 
warlike  services    of   which    the    Quakers   conscientiously   dis-^H 
approve.     The  claim  of  an  individual  taxpayer  or  ratepayer  toi^l 
refuse  |>aymenl  of  an  impost  because  he  objects  to  its  probable,, 
or  certain,  application,  is  in   essence  incompatible  with  any 
theory  of  orderly  government,   whether   resting    on   populai~ 
franchise,  or  on  the  traditional  authority  of  a  family  or  a  class. 
But,  as  it  is  tiresome,  though  necessary,  to  repeat,  we  are  not  a. 
logical  people,  and  in  practice  tbe  exaction  from  large  numWrv 
of  citizens,  whose  religious  convirtions  obliged  them  t<»  con-  ^j 
tribute  to  the  support  of  chapels  and  ministers  of  their  own,  o^^| 
money    for  the    maintenance  of  churches  which  they  did  not  ^^ 
think  it  desirable,  and  sometimes  even  thought  it  distinctly 
wrong,  to  attend,  was  always  open  to  serious  objection,  and  a* 
«ooQ  as  it  encountered  organized  resistance  was  doomed.  , 
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Reform  BUI  of  1832   greatly  increaied   the   political 
engtii  ti{  I)i«wnt  by  increasing  the  representation  of  places 
clau*!*,    among    which    its    adherents    had    always     been 
namerous,  and  in  lijl37  the  MtTlbournc  Minittry  introduced  and 
almost  tuccevded    in  carrying    in  the   House    of  Commons  a 
measure  abolishing  eompuitory  Church    rates.      A  great  and 
natural  rally  was  made  by  friend*  of  the  Church  against  the 
Government  proposals  on  this  subject,  and  their  further  prose* 
cution  was  abandoned  in  that  Parliament  aa  hopeless.     There 
are  few  Churchmen  who  would  not  now  acknowledge  that  frank 
concession   instead    of   blank   resistance  would  have   been   the 
wiser  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  that  ia  her  interests 
the  struggle,  which  was  prol»ng<-d  in  Parliament  and   in  the 
conatry  for  more  than   thirty   years,  against  the    abolition  of 
compulsory  Church  rates  was  almost  altogether  to  be  regretted. 
Tlie  prosecution  and  extension  of  the  area  of  that  struggle  was 
^for  many  years  the  principal  business  of  the  Liberation  Society. 
^Ben  or  twelve  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Society  the 
^^tterapt    to    enforce    the    payment  of  Church    rates    had    been 
abandoned  as  worse  than  useless  in  several  of  the  manufacturing 
towQS  of  the  North  aitd  the  Midlands  and  some  of  the  metro- 
politan parishes.      Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  opposition 
conducted  in  those  places,  the  Liberation  Society  undertook  to 
Organize  a  like  opposition  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     A 
Sense   of  the   injustice  of  the  impoit  wag  no  doubt  actively 
Qarscd  in  many  quarters  where,  without  such  fostering  care,  it 
taighl  long  have  remained  latent.     The  law  on  the  subject  was 
ttiinutely    studied,    nnd    it    was    soon    found    that    clergy    and 
churchwardens,  who  had  made  no  such  study  of  it,  frequently 
failed  to  observe  the  formalities  necessary  to  make  the  levying 
uf  a  rale  legal.     Alcasures  were  therefore  taken  on  an  extensive 
«c&le,   not  only   to   stimulate  among   Nonconformists   in   the 
■mailer  towns  and  rural  districts  a  consciousness  of  the  duty  of 
opposing  an  unrighteous  exaction,  but  also  to  diffuse   among 
tnem  a  knowledge  of  tlie  traps  and  pitfalls  into  which  unwary 
Persons  might  tumble  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  the  custo- 
mary contributions  from  their  parishioners  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric  and  furniture  of  the  Church.     Ample  scope  was 
tlias  offered  for  the  indulgence  of  those  sporting  instincts  which 
^^Jc   possessed    by    almost   all    Englishmen,    even    of    Puritan 
^^^neagr,  and   the  pastime  of   p.-irson- baiting  was    still   further 
^^BDcouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  the  opposition  leaders,  in  all 
I       cues  in  which   the    incumhent's  attempt   to    levy  a    rate  wa* 
L       deflated  on  the  ground  of  irregularity,  would  obtain  their  full 
^^SMH^^ecognition  in  the  journal  of  the  LiberUtoa  SoneV}  «a 
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well,  doubtless,  as  in  llie  tocnl  Libnral  press.  Where  aece«Mi^| 
laadi  weri"  pn>vi<!e<i  bv  the  Society,  or  by  some  of  its  well-to-dol 
frienils,  for  figbting  poinU  of  Inn*,  aitd  at  last,  it)  1S53,  a  ^reatl 
triumph  was  won  hy  the  obtsining  of  a  dccisioo  from  thai 
HouBfi  of  Lords  tbat  Cbutcb  rates  were  odIj  compuliorily  I 
IcTiable  by  a  vote  of  the  mnjorily  of  the  vcstrr.  '  J 

This   judicial   rstnbiishtnent  of    thn   principle   now  CftUodJ 
Local  Option,  in  r^gitrd  to  Churcli  rates,  ought  t»  hnvA  npcned 
the    eyes    of  nil    intelligent    Cbuichmen    to    the    D<-oessily    of 
relying  in  future  eiitiitly  upon  voluntary  gifts  for  the  ecolMiai 
tical  puipoftcs  in  behalf  of  which  rate*  bad  hitherto  been  levie 
Many  of  them  indeed  did  recognize  that  tbe  clement  of  cot 
pulsion  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  before  1860  Bills  with  tti 
object  more  than  once  posBcd  tfae  House  of  Commons  by  U 
inajoritie*.     Public  opinion,  however,  had    not  declnretl   it 
so  decisively  ns  to  secure  the  ac(]uicsciencie  of  the    l-fouse  of 
Lords,  ami  in  the  following  Fnrlinmcnt  a  <'oinpulsory  Church 
Rate  Abolition    Bill  was    h»t    on  the  third  reading,  even   in^_ 
tbe  Lower  House,  by  tbe  casting  vote  of  the  Snealcer.     But  tba^| 
iuue  of  the  struggle  was  no  longer  in  doubt,    lis  postponement  ^1 
merely    served    to   produce    needless   cmbillerment    of    feeling 
between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  mnny  parishes. 

Compulsory  Church  rates  were  finally  alwilishrd   by  a  Bill] 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868,  twenty-four  years  Bfttfj 
tbe  foundation  of  the  Liberation  Society.     Nine  yeaia  carlic 
that  triumpb  bad  been  practically  assured,  and  another  not  led 
important    bad    been    actually    won.      The    colleges    and    thi^ 
bachelor's  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  been  thrown 
open  to  \on conformists.      Indeed,  so  considerable  did  the  rate 
of  tlic  movement's   progress  appear   to  some  of  its  lenders  to 
liave  been  that  at  the  Triennial  Conference  in  1859,  and  even 
earlier,  cautions  were  uttered  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  oilvanced^ 
position  which  had    lieen  reached,  and    Nonconfonnists   weif^| 
UTg4-d   l»y  Mr.  Miall  and  othera  not  to  be  betrayed  into  ov«fi^ 
confidence  or  slackness  of  elTorl  by  the   rapidity  with  which 
tefonus  in  which  tbey  were  interested  had  been  pushed  forward. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  to  survey  (he  course  of  tbe  Liberationist 
Movement  without  being  struck  by  the  »el  forest raint  and  sobriet] 
which  have  prevailed  at  its  bead((uanrTS,  the  absence  of  an] 
signs  of  intoxication   at  periods  when  esultation   might   ve 
naturally  have  run  to  excess,  and  the  i^unt  absence  of  syiiiptomi " ' 
of  discouragement  when   the  cause    appeared   to   be    sufi'eriug 
substantial  reversrs.  JH 

At  the   X^b'iS  Conference  just  mentioned,  the  question  wa^H 
raised,  not  unnaturally,  by  aome  earnest  nicrobers,  whether,  in 
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thttlru^le,  howerer  righteous,  for  the  rffmovkl  of  this  and  that 
A'aaeonformiM  grietiinte,  tbe  Irndcn  of  the  moTcment  were  not 
»Mne  extern  allowing  ita  fjviH  original  olijpct  to  slip  out  of 
1^1,  utd  wbelbor  it  was  itol  incumbent  nti  them  to  \>r:xr 
Wamoay  in  Parliament  lo  tbo  fundaini-iital  principle  of  tbt) 
ndd  for  a  di«Eolution  of  the  unholy  alliance  betirevn  Cburcb 

r*»d  Stato.  Mr.  Miall,  however,  who  had  moved  a  recolutioD 
three  feara  beforo  in  favour  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Cburth  of  Irelanii  in  th<r  House  of  Commons  and  bc«n 
hnrilv  (iefcatol,  replied  that  tbnt  House  was  not  a  debating 
■orietr,  an<l  the  matter  wiis  pressrd  no  further.  No  onr  was 
niat«  futlv  posaetted  than  be  \^y  tbe  one-sided  vision  which  had 
tome  to  bim  and  other  Xonconforinists  some  twenty  years 
More,  bnt  be  knew  that  the  time  to  press  its  acceptance  upon 
lit  British  Le^^laturc  was  not  yet. 
Much  sooner  than  hi^  ran  then  hare  supposetl  at  all  likely, 
IJIB  movemeiiC  was  inkvn  nut  of  his  h;«nils,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
(ihoagh,  as  we  think,  only  on  .the  surface  of  things)  trns  pressed 
forwan)  with  astounding  vigour  and  success  by  the  statesman 
■ho,  after  LonI  Palmersion's  death,  was  plainly  seen  lo  be  the 
most  powerful  personality  in  England.  If  the  Liberationist 
ieitders  ever  lost  their  heads,  which  ihey  did  not.  they  might 
surety  have  iicen  excUM-d  for  doing  so,  when,  after  the  ditsolntion 
of  lb68,  the  country  rMnrned  n  tlouse  of  Commons  with  & 
majoirity  of  a  hundn-d  in  favour  of  the  Disrst.ihlishmcnt  and 
Disendowment  of  the  Irish  (Jhurch,  and  when  that  majority 
trinmphantly  carried  through,  and  by  its  momentum  <lrove  also 
through  tbe  House  of  Lords,  a  measure  cimoTired  largely  on  the 
tines  of  the  proposals  by  Mr.  Miall  which  bad  been  almost 
contemptuously  cast  out  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1856. 
The  muiires  for  the  inception  of  that  measure  were  doubtless  of 
s  very  diirerent  character  from  those  which  had  inspimi  tbe 
inception  of  the  Liberation  Society.  It  was  not  suggcste«l  bj 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  of  bis  Ministerial  colleagues  that  no 
Slate  Establishment  of  ntliginn  ct>uld  anywhere  l>e  defensible, 
but  only  that  the  Establishment  of  Anglicanism  iu  Ireland  bad 
been  so  conspicuous  a  failure  from  every  point  of  view  thai  it 
ought  lo  be  brought  to  an  end.  Oul  slill,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
disestablishing  and  disendowing  a  Church,  and  however  remots 
the  arguments  by  which  be  supported  that  policy  were  from 
those  which  principally  occupic<l  the  minds  of  the  early  Lihera- 
tlonists,  tbe  fact  itself,  so  they  might  not  nnnatnrally  hold,  was 
more  significant  to  the  tendencies  of  th«  limes  than  any  of  the 
reasoning  employed  by  Ministiirial  apologists. 

Its  signifiaiuce,  moreover,  was  reinforced  bj  \iiQ  ««i\^Vj 
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coniidentiont.  In  \\xt.  tint  jilnce,  thc^ri;  was  the  undoubtMl  ttuti 
that  the  resiltaDCtt  orgaoixed  by  the  NonconformUl  tection  of 
the  Liberal  |>arly  had  secured  the  abandonment  of  the  proposals 

Siat  forward  by  the  moat  illustrious  surviving  stntetm&n  of  a 
ormvT  generation  as  to  the  application  of  the  Irish  Churcb 
endowments.  Lord  Russell,  it  will  be  remembered,  stronglj 
fftvonred  and  publicly  ndvocnted  a  divifiion  of  the  property  till 
then  cxclusivitly  enjoyed  by  the  Anglii^rtn  Church  in  Ireland 
among  the  principal  religious  bodte*  in  that  country,  giving  I' 
Roman  Catholics,  in  accordance  with  their  numbers,  the  lion's 
share,  and  dividing  the  rest  between  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Presbyterians.  The  English  Nonconformists,  however,  had  set 
themselves  so  strenuously  against  any  such  division,  and  haj 
insisted  so  resolutely  on  the  secularization  of  all  the  endow- 
ments which  were  not  required  for  the  compensation  of  vested 
inlerests,  that  the  latter  line  of  policy  was  dc^finitely  ecnbiKiied 
in  the  Ministerial  liill.     That  was  no  unimportant  symptom. 

In  the  second  place,  and  eveq  more  important,  was  the  fact 
that,  whether  by  accident  or  by  some  hidden  nexus  between 
dilTcront  strains  of  contemporary  thought,  it  undoubtedly 
happened  that  the  principle  at  the  mot  of  Liberationism  was 
in  close  harmony  with  the  still  dominating  principles  in  Radical 
political  philosophy.  We  refer  to  the  principles  »f  hutaX' 
faire  and  individualism.  Those  principles,  not  indeed  in  the 
bard,  clear-cut  form  in  which  Bentham  had  left  them,  but  with 
humanizing  qualiiications  and  additions,  had  received  great 
«tirrency  from  the  lucid  advocacy  of  John  Stoait  Mill,  than 
whom,  probably,  no  thinker  had  more  influence  on  young  men 
who  were  completing  their  academic  education  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  decades  of  the  century.  When  they  looked  at  these  faitts 
in  the  polittcsl  life  and  thought  of  their  country,  when  thi^y 
saw  the  daughter  stales  of  England  beyond  the  seas  one  by  one 
adopting  the  principles  of  absolute  equality  among  all  religious 
^lenominations,  when  the  emancipators  of  Italy  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  a  '  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,'  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Libcralioniit  leaders  felt  that  the  flowing  tide  was  with  them. 
And  indeed  we  shoulil  say  that,  whatever  the  future  may  have 
in  store,  the  high-water  mark  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  In 
the  first  half  century  of  the  Anti-State  Church  movement 
this  country  was  reached  in  the  years  1808-70. 

The  tone  of  the  Liberation  Society's  Triennial  Conference  i 
1868,  held  before  the  General  Election  of  that  year,  was  fnl 
of  buoyant   anticipation  of  the   coming  triumph.     The  Con- 
servatives   were  ironically    thanked    for   the   establishment    of 
Household   SulTragc   in   the    boToughs,  a    measure   which,   it 

seemed 
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Mcmed  to  be  thoughl,  had  lerurecl,  likff  the  Kcrorm  Bill  of 
ItSI,  I  large  acceuion  to  ike  political  itrengtli  of  the  Noa- 
coftfonnitts.  On  tfai*  point  Mr.  Spurgeoa,  who  hail  »  cno- 
lidtratile  knowledge  of  tbo  working  claaiei,  uUert^d  a  tvannng 
*crd.  Having  rvgant  to  th«  inflaences  to  which  ih^  new  vuUts 
bid  bmi  tubjcct4-d,  h«  nrowcd  himidf  less  sanguine  than  some 
<f  the  speakers  «t  the  Confrrencv  that  Lord  Dcrbys  '  leap  in 
ibedirk  *  would  prove  to  have  lan<lei)  the  country  on  tho  edge 
ofectictiastiral  revolution.  All  the  more  earnestly,  in  «  tone 
,  ■■'viiich  there  was  already  less  to  he  heard  at  Liberalionist 
^K  tHninft,  the  eloquent  pastor  of  the  Metropuiitiui  Taliernacle 
^r  gaoled  the  saying,  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  and 
V  oijfd  that  Nonconformist  ministers  should  appe*l  to  their 
I  {If^P'"  '"'S"  *•'*  ''"'  i^">  "*''  record  their  rotes,  tn  the  name  of 
I      Cknst  and  His  cause.' 

^K  The  same  speaker,  as  to  whose  complete  sincerity  it  would, 
^f  ID  our  judgment,  he  no  less  foolish  than  indecorous  to  suggest 
^  a  doubt,  called  for  three  cheers,  which  the  Conference,  uprising, 
eothusiastically  gave,  for  the  statesman  who  had  been  referretl 
to  in  an  earlier  speech  as  the  'great  and  illustrious  Gladstone.* 
Thus  was  sealed  one  of  the  strangest  and  in  some  respects  the 
noM  incongruous  of  modem  pnliticnl  alliances,  which,  though 
occasionally  itraineil  almost  to  breaking  point,  and  subject 
therefore  to  very  cimsidrrable  variations  in  its  effective  value, 
held  good  in  the  main  until  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  from 
public  life.  Its  first  and  a  very  striking  result  was  thnt  great 
majority  already  referred  to  in  the  Parliament  of  1868,  by 
which  in  the  following  year  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was 
triumphantly  carried  through. 

It  was  a  famous  victory.  But  even  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  practicjilly  secured,  an  incident  occurred  which,  to  those 
who  limked  below  tlie  surface,  may  well  have  served  both  to 
lessen  the  significance  of  the  success  immeiliately  in  prospect  as 
a  stage  in  the  long  warfare  undertaken,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  by  the  Liberation  Society,  and  to  warn  them  that  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  that  warfare  their  resources  were  begin- 
ning to  decline.  In  the  first  number  of  the  'Liberator*  for 
1869,  there  was  published  a  correipcmdencc  between  Mr.  Samuel 
MorlcVi  then  .M.r.  for  Bristol,  and  the  Tn-a»urcr  of  the  Libera- 
tion Society,  rei.iling  to  the  former  gentleman's  retirement  from 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society.  Mr.  MoHey,  it  may 
be  said,  though  an  attractive  personality,  and  a  philanthropist  of 
emioeDce,  was  not  a  politician  of  considerable  importance. 
Quite  true,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  signiRcant  circumstance 
that  he  felt  bound  not  at  tliat  time  to  sever  his  coaneuotiL  ViA^^ 
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iht:  Liberation  Society,  but  to  withdraw  from  any  conctrDciire 
rrtiiimaibility  for  its  policy.  For  his  reason  for  doing  to  was 
thai,  wiiile  hcariily  supporting  the  Irish  Disesublisliiacoi  Bill, 
ami  cordially  in  harmony  with  the  Society  ia  its  Engliih  work, 
so  far  as  it  merely  aimed  nt  '  indnclrinating  the  public  mind 
with  sonnet  vinws  in  regard  to  lhi>  >cparnte  functions  of  Chnrcfa 
sod  SlAlc,'  he  was  tiot  prepared  to  hotd  himself  committed  to 
the  policy  of  secularizing  tb«  endowments  of  the  Church  o{ 
England,  and  in  any  case  thought  that  the  initifttive  towards 
any  great  change  in  the  position  of  that  Chun;h  should  come 
from  within.  The  reply  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society,  couched  in  the  lone  of  grave  conrtcay  wbicli  generally 
characterized  its  official  communications,  disclaimed  any  intRotion 
of  pressing  the  question  of  Disestablishment  in  England,  at  any 
rale  while  the  Irish  Bill  was  oe<:upytiig  tlie  attention  of  I'arltft- 
ment;  disclaimed  also  any  desire  to  provide  a  cnt-and-dried 
pmgrainme  for  the  allocation  of  its  endowments;  but  did  not 
disclaim,  fur  it  was  part  of  the  essence  of  its  prc^ramme,  tbi 
intention  to  apply  those  endowments  to  secular  uses,  and  dis- 
tinctly maintained  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  leave  the  initis* 
tire  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  to  interested  and  tlierefo 
biassed  peraons.  It  was,  of  course,  well  aoen  at  the  LibentM 
Society's  headquarters  that  Mr.  Morley's  reasons  for  withdrawir 
from  nisoci.nliiin  with  the  conduct  of  its  poUev  were  only  to 
sufTicient.     Tbey  struck  at  its  fitnd.tmental  theory. 

This    point    is    made  clear    by   a    resolution    passed    at 
inaugural  Conference  of  the  Liberation  Society,  which  was 
first  called  the  Anti-Stitte  Church  Association,  in  1844,  setttai 
forth  its  fundamenlnl  principles.      It  ran  thus: — 

"Tliftt   this  Sooiely  be  hasuj  ujiou  ili«  folhiwing  prinoiplee:- 
Tlmt  ill  mutters  uf  ndigiou,  man  ih  rt-Hptinsihlo  to  God  alono ;  tin 
all  legislation  hy  suouUr  goTernmenta  in  nt£ni(s  of  roUgion  ia  U 
encrimchmeut  ujHin  tbu  rights  of  luau,  and  au  invaidon  of  Uw  prato- 

Sitivcis  of  Gloil;  and  that  the  upplioatiou  by  law  <if  tho  reeouTMaof 
lo  Stute  to  the  luHJutou&uce  of  any  furui  of  ndigious  worship  aod 
instruuticiu  is  ooutrary  to  roasou,  huntilu  to  liberty,  and  dtieotly 
opjiotiml  to  tlio  Word  of  Ood.' 

Now  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  did  not,  in  the  tetter  under  consi- 
deration, deny,  as  wc  should  do,  that  the  old  emlowmrots 
enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  England  were  part  of  '  tbe  rcsoorca 
of  the  State.'  He  spoke  of  them  as  '  national  properly  held  il 
trust,'  and  af^knowlcdged  that  '  it  mny  seem  a  nevossary  con 
tion  of  the  ultimate  st^panttion  of  the  Church  and  the  State  th 
the  property  should  be  secularised.*  Vet  he  felt  constnuned  to 
decUn  tbu  he  was  '  not  prepared  to  pledge  binscU'  to  accept 
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00  Hdlemcni  which  does  nol  iovolvv  *u<:u)nrixation.'     Nothing: 

cotild  be  moiQ  frank  or  more   honourable  than   this  refusal  of 

Mi.  Morlcjr'e  to  be  farther  identified  with  the  actire  |>ropagn> 

■hii  of  »  principle,    th«    apparently  lo<;ical   consequences    of 

■hick  be  felt  that  he  ouUl   not  conscienciouily   face.     To  the 

UKoiirc  of  th(!  Lil>rmlion   Socictv,   Mr.  Morlcjr'a  recoil   from 

uwidea  of  the  *ecul.trizalion  nf  property'  hitherto  applicrd  to 

n%liHiB  uses  in  Kngluid  must  hAvtt   been  the  more  painfully 

iignilicant,  hy  reason  of  the  fact    that  he  was  one  of  tiie  most 

coatfiiciious  examples  of  tfa«t '  Christian  willinghuod,'  on  which 

')i«)'  were  never  tired  of  urging  that  the  cause  of  true  relt^fion 

oiijlit  snfcly  be  left  to  depend.    Few,  wo  believe,  if  any,  weallhy 

^'oDOonfortnists  have  ever  given   more  liberally,  or  with  more 

CMhoIic  symp.ithirs  than  Mr,  Moilcy  to  work  carried  on  for  the 

tpiritual  ntid    murnl    elevation    of  the    labouring   classes.     If, 

,  OtTeriheless,  he  fell,  as  he  pliiinly  did,  that  in  the  dircriion  to 

if  uses  of  ancient  funds  still  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 

Jigious  worship  there  lay  a  real  danger  of  the  de-Cbrittiani^a- 

'lioD  and  dc);iadation  of  lar$;e  numbers  of  the  least  fortunate  of 

Us  Allow  countrymen,  the   fxct  mast  have  been   frau);ht  with 

deep  d  iscou  rage  men  t  to  the  Liberatinnist  leaders.     Unless  they 

were  very  mui-h  less  acute  than  we  take  them  to  have  been,  they 

must  have  rttcogiiizeil  that  the  defection,  even  if  rmly  partial,  of 

.Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  on  the  grounds  on   which  he  jusliCed   it, 

was  symptomatic  of  a  decline  in  the  definitely  religious  forces 

behind  their  movement,  and  of  a  possibly  early  accession  to  the 

forces  of  that  type  making  against  them. 

Wisely,  they  seem  to  have  sfiid  very  little  about  it.  In  the 
'Lil»eralor'  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Morlcy  and  the 
ExecutiveoftheSncictywas'lcftto  the  judgment  of  our  readers.' 
Hut  when,  a  few  months  later,  a  not  essentially  dissimilar  posi> 
tiun  was  taken  up  hy  llishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  endowments  of  the  Irish  Church,  they 
received  much  harder  measure.  Few  things,  in  our  opinion, 
stand  more  clearly  to  the  credit  of  the  Christianity  and  the 
wisdom  of  Bishops  as  legislators  than  the  support  which  many 
of  them  gave,  when  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  the  proposals  carried  there — but,  unhappily,  rejected 
by  the  Cummnns — for  the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  the  Disestablished  ('hurch  in  Ireland  to  the 
maiotenanire  of  the  Koinan  Catholic  ntiil  Presbyterian  clergy. 
Oa  the  Dtber  band,  there  are  fvw  uglier  features  of  the  records, 
which  it  has  been  our  business  lately  to  examine,  than  the 
examples  they  aflbnl  of  allegations  of  material  motives,  and  of 
disloyalty  to  sworn  obligations,  freely  flung  by  leading  Noacovv- 
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formists  at  the  BUfaops,  on  acconnt  of  their  prefercncf 
moderate  t^ndnwrncnt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clinrrh  in  Ireland 
to  the  reservation  of  the  whole  of  the  inrplui  fundi  of  tbeir 
own   Church   for   purposes  of  miscellaneous  secular   cfaaritj. 
Language  conceived  in  an  even   worse  spirit  and  taste  wu,  it 
is  irue,  employed  in  the   same  connexion  by   ultra-Protestant, 
Anglican  journals;  but    that  fact  afforded    no  excuse    for  tbc^ 
bitterness  shown  by  the  Liberatlonists  toward*  the  ptclalr*  wh(^ 
had  favoured  the  devotion  of  n  part  of  the  rcsourcrs  whii^h  ha^ 
been  in  the  hands  of  their  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  support  <fl 
Other  forms  of  orthodox  Christianity  than  their  ewn.  ' 

It  is,  however,  not  altogelber  surprising  that,  about  the  perii^^ 
now  under  consideration,  an  element  of  acerbity  ahoulu  hav« 
begun  to  show  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  Liberationist  nior«. 
inent.     Most  of  the  real  grievances  of  Nonconformists,  as  loelr, 
tad   been,  or    were  plainly   soon  about    to  be,   redressed.     la 
bringing  about  that  result  thn  I.iberalinn  Society  had  taken  »n 
influential  and  an  honourable  part.     All  too  slowly,  as  we  ut 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge,  but  ttttl  surely,  the  sense  of  fairam, 
which  is  a  deeply-rooted  British  instinct,  had    been  stirred  M 
recog;Di>e  tbe  indefensible  character  of  the  exaction  of  Churcb 
rates  from  Nonconformists  ;  of  the  requirement  that,  on  being 
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elected  to  municipnl  office,  they  should  be  '  mujaled  '  by  a  pro- 
mise not  to  injure  the  Established  Church  ;  and  of  the  cxclniioa 
of  their  sons  from  the  full  advantages  of  the  great  school,  col* 
lege,  and  University  foundations  of  tbe  country.  The  legs! 
inability  of  bereaved  Nonconformists  to  claim  the  serf  ictt  of 
their  own  ministers  at  the  burial  of  their  dead  in  village  churcb- 
yards,  lasted,  the  more  is  the  pity,  for  another  ten  jears.  But, 
though  a  genuine  hardship  in  certain  cases,  it  was  never,**  i 
believe,  very  widely  felt  tu  such.  After  the  discstnblishmeotnfl 
the  Irish  Church,  therefore,  the  future  policy  of  tlie  Libcnliof^ 
8ociety  had  to  be  determined  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tnauriil 
for  the  detailed  kind  of  campaign  which  they  had  waged  mi  to 
that  point  did  not  exist.  The  Executive  Committee  tleetded 
that  the  wise  policy  was  the  bold  policy,  of  directing  fotdlt 
efforts  towards  the  rcalixatinn  of  their  original  aim — (br 
Disestablishment  and  Discndowment  of  tbe  Church  of  England- 
In  adopting  and  announcing  that  decision,  the  authorities  of 
the  Liberation  Society  were  in  presence  of  mote  than  one  setcf 
discouraging  circumstances.  To  begin  with,  they  must  h^n 
discerned  that,  in  promoting  the  abolition,  actual  or  aa«ur«d,of 
the  main  grievances  of  Nonconformists  they  had,  in  fact,  been 
assisting,  not  at  the  capture,  as  the  phrase  went,  of  outworks 
bat  at  the  blasung  away  of  points  of  vantage  from  whidi  iHuiJ 
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"^d    htxn    hiilierlo   nbit!   to  ditrct  their  fire  witk  considerable 

«ffect  upon  ibe  <-itA<ld  of  llie  Gstnblisbed  Church.     They  thcic- 

'**Tv  needed  a.  lar^c  itufcin«n(utiua  uf  the  religious  eathuiiasm  o( 

"**iT  forces  for  the  sbstracl  principles  which  were  eiiihlazoncil 

'***  their  banners,  to)^iher  with,  if  it  init;ht   bo  srsnled  (hem,  n 

^•^THopment  of  politiral  thought  on  other  lines  in  their  favour, 

*»ut,  a*  we  hare  pointed  out,  ihn  action  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morlev 

**<ul  alreailj  shown  them  that  n  further  renliznlion  of  what  their 

^**sia  dirctrines  involved  was  beftinning  to  diminiih  instead  of 

'ncreasing  the  eunfidenoe  and  ardour  with  which  ihote  doctrines 

■>fMl  once   been   espoui^    by  religious  men.     And,   while  the 

*[idupnce  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  early  Radicals  w»s 

still    by    no   means  spent,  there  h&d  sprunj;   up  in  the  public 

mind  A  new  senK-  of  duly  on  the  port  of  the  community  to  its 

more  helpless  members,  which  was  destined  profoundly,  though 

gradually,  to  modify  the  whole  national  outlook,  and  in  its  (irsl 

Apjilivalions  to  disunite  the  Nonconform  is  is  in  particular. 

We  refer,  of  course,  lo  the  (|uesti(>n  of  National  l-^ducnlion  as 
raised  by  Mr.  For»ter's  Bill  in  1870.  Nonconformists  had  long 
been  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  State  interference 
with  the  education  of  the  people,  but  the  division  was  not  of 
great  impoitaooe  so  long  as  no  general  demand  for  such 
interference  on  a  large  scale  had  arisen.  But  when  it  became 
clear,  after  the  Irish  legisUtton  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  fiovcrn- 
meut  was  out  of  ihe  way,  that  he  and  his  colleague*  deemed 
that  they  had  a  commission  lo  solve  the  problem  of  primary 
education,  there  ensued  a  deep  and  serious  breach  within  the 
imnks  of  the  Nonconformists  at  iarge-,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Liberation  Society  in  particular.  The  more  generally,  though 
by  no  means  universally,  received  view  among  them  had  been 
that  the  Slate  ought  not  to  touch  education  at  all,  because, 
while  education  without  religion  was  unworthy  of  the  name, 
any  action  on  the  Stale's  part  for  *  the  maintenance  of  any 
form  of  religious  worship  and  instruciion'  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  'fundamental  principle'  already  quoted, 'contrary  to 
rcMon,  hostile  to  liberty,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  Word  of 
0»d.*  Kducation,  therefore,  was  to  be  left  to  voluntary  eflTort. 
This  was  a  perfectly  intelligible,  and  indeed,  for  the  religious 
Liberationist  of  the  old  school,  the  only  logical  view.  But  in 
practice  it  had  now  become  untenable.  Voluntary  effort, 
especially  that  of  Churchmen,  had  done  a  great  deal,  hut 
multitudes  of  the  children  of  the  people  wore  nevertheless 
growing  up  in  abtolute  ignorance,  and  th«  nation  was  ander- 
sitNKl  U>  have  decided  that  that  condition  of  things  must  not 
tinnc.  Nonconformists  thereupon  became  divided  vnut 
>1,  187.— iK>.  JW.  D  Wa 
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two  main  sections  of  opinion — those  who  hold  that  it  wu  tinl 
that  national  edacation  ihould  be  grnuincly  rcligioai,  W 
those  who  brid  that  the  one  rsscntini  point  wk«  to  aroicl  uj 
'violnlion  nf  the  principlr  of  religious  rqunlitj.' 

\Vc  have  no  inttTntinn  of  go!n)i  b«rv  into  any  ileiaiici 
rinminatiun  of  the  beiiled  controvetsiet  over  the  Eclucaliou  Bill 
of  \^^0.  Itut  it  is  (o  be  understood  that  in  ibe  fortn  io  wbirb 
that  very  important  measure  became  law  it  had  the  coidu) 
support  of  the  first  section  of  Nonconformist  opinion  ami  liitr 
hearty  ill-will  of  the  second.  The  former,  which  incluHcil  wch 
men  as  Mr.  Snmut^l  Morley  mu\  Sir  Kdwnrd  Hninrs,  wrlcmntd 
th(!  Act  b<?cnuse  it  stimulnli^d  ami  utilixnl  voluntary  t^lTiiTt,  inil 
tendt^l  to  secure,  both  by  (lint  means,  and  as  they  belieteJ  b; 
the  provisions  in  regard  to  Board  Schools  also,  that  j^oiw 
religious  teaching  should  be  given  in  all,  or  almost  all,  primui 
si'bools.  They  cared,  in  a  word,  more  that  the  children  ihoulil 
imbibe  the  elements  of  Christianity  thsn  thni  they  shonMiii 
imbibe  them  through  Anglican  or  other  dennmtnaliuDsl 
channels.  The  other  section  of  Nonconfonnists  so  pnifiiuuill' 
dislikod  the  Hill  iKcause  of  the  reinforoement  which  itgs'rM 
deniiminationnl,  and  particularly  Church  of  iilngland,  iniioeaca 
in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  that  they  would  probably  !»« 
distinct! V  preferred  to  accept  all  the  risks  of  postpotiiiif; 
educational  legislation  for  several  years  rather  than  deal  aiiti 
the  problem  on  whnt  they  regarded  as  such  unsnund  lines. 

Almost  repulnive  an  this  position  may  seem,  we  muil  in 
fainies*  ni.'kni>n'leil|fe  thnt  ihost!  who  held  it  were  able  to  defntd 
themselves  on  the  ground  of  greater  consistency  with  tlieit  o«n 
past  than  could  be  claimed  for  the  Nonconformist  lUppotW) 
of  Mr.  Forsler.  The  latter,  indeed,  frankly  acknowledged  tbi> 
they  had  ciianged  their  minds  on  the  question  of  the  duljo' 
the  .State  in  regard  to  populiir  education.  But  we  are  not  tuc 
how  many  of  them  ever  recognized  that  the  change  was  f»l',' 
an  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  priiiriple  of  Liberationi»K. 
which  forbidx  the  maintenance  of  nnj  form  of  religious  te-ncbioE 
by  the  State  as  'contrary  to  reason,  hostile  to  liberty,  sB'l 
directly  opposed  to  the  Word  of  Gud.'  It  was  truly  a  ■  splendid 
inconsistency  '  which  enabled  ihme  who  for  a  c|uarler  a(  * 
century  had  been  pledged  to  that  grim  bunch  of  ibiorctii^' 
negation*  t4i  give  their  support  to  the  esiahli^hmenl  by  Ps'ti** 
ment  of  a  system  nf  S<'h<K>l  Honrds  which  were  to  mainiaia  •>•>' 
of  the  rates,  with  the  aid  uf  (Sovernment  grants,  *cbii'>'> 
wherein  it  was  expected  and  avowedly  intended  that  ll>^ 
essentials  of  Chrislianitr  should  be  taught. 

So   far  as   Parlis 'ary   divisions    and    public    raectinj* 
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aBorded  uit  indicaiioD,  thoie  Nonconformuu  wbo  baled  ibe 
Edacxtioii  Act  grpallj  preponilersled  over  ihuM  who  supported 
it.  Yet  the  laticr  were  hy  no  mrana  an  inconsulcrabic  srciion 
in  DumtMrn,  «ncl  Id  rrprrwnUtivc  weight  ihcv  countrd  for 
much.  Th«  iuuir  fur  July  \'A,  1870,  of  th«  '  Nuiiconformitt ' 
nnrvpapcr,  tu  long  cainduvtei]  by  Mr.  KdwAn)  Mial),  coatains 
a  neundinlj'  article  on  the  'Triamph  of  Rendion,'  in  which 
we  read  the  folluwing  hi^hlv  significaDi  adiuittion  : — 

*  Wilh  the  »vniior  luuiubGra  fur  Loudc  and  Biiabi]  (Ur.  BftinoK  asd 
Hi.  S.  Moilej)  and  tbo  nuimber  for  Haoknuy  (Ur..  aftonranlN  Sir 
Charli!*  Re«d)  aud '  (tha  italtce  arv  ours)  '  mvre  mmiber*  than  in  tike 
ta  mame,  nbo  in  a  cntical  «iuergcncj  followed  thcin  into  thi!  lobby, 
aiuom»ging  iLe  GoT«nuu«Dt  on  tlio  ou«  hund  to  |iTomote  rcligioan 
eddcalion  in  primanr  hcIiooU,  aud,  with  the  able  and  iiluidjr  Diomt>un 
e.r  Hanbjr  Tjrdrit  SUuud  (Uensn.  H.  Biolianls  and  A.  B.  Wiuter- 
botbun),  and  ■one  olber  borouglui  Cf-htiu);  to  keep  Ibeirprinoiplea 
eicar  firom  inajdiona  entMiglemoDta,  th«  uiampb  of  Iha  Vioe-Preai- 
deni  of  tbe  Council  becuie  ea^.  We  were  weak,  beeaaae  we  w«re 
divided.- 


^ 


So  iho;  were,  right  down  to  tbc  rooU,  and  the  division  wob 
er  bealed.  Tbc  Libcrntion  Society-  nnturally  reniainml  in 
le  baodi  of  those  Nonconform! it*  who  resented  Mr.  Forsler's 
«(lnnition  policy.  Hut  the  movement  which  it  conducted  was 
tMt  tbe  tame  iu  its  intpiiaiiun,  ur  in  it*  fitrtotaui,  a*  that  which 
bad  made  apparentlv  siuch  rapid  progress  from  1844  down  to 
1870.  It  is  not  only  that  aomc  respected  names  formerly 
prominent  in  the  lists  of  those  present  at  tbc  Annual  Meetings 
and  Triennial  Conferences  of  the  Society  appear  seldom,  or 
never,  after  1870.  That,  it  may  be  said,  mattereal  little.  New 
oatno,  perhn|is  more  rntiticd  to  he  called  distinguished  than 
any  of  those  which  dromwd  out,  ore  to  be  found  ainung  tbe 
speakers.  At  the  li*74  1  riennial  Conference,  held  immediately 
after  tbe  General  Election  of  ibat  year,  and  characterixetl  by 
that  buoyancy  of  temper  which,  as  already  remarked,  the 
Society  ba*  commonly  displayed  in  times  of  adversity,  there 
was  a  'gnlnxy  of  talent'  in  the  way  of  oratory  never  before 
equnlh^l  at  any  of  their  gatherings.  !M>eeclies  were  secured 
from  Mr.  John  Morlsy,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  No  one 
will  say  that,  with  such  attractions,  there  had  been  any  falling- 
off  in  the  interest  of  the  Society's  proceedings.  Hut  will  any 
ttoK  say  which  of  the  names  just  mentitmeil  sto<Kl  for  that 
intensity  of  religious  conviction  among  Nonconformists,  Inity 
anil  ministry  alike,  which  was  the  distinguishing  and  dignifying 
note  of  the  movement  in  its  earlier  years  ? 

We 
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Wc  <)ii  not  tuggetl  that  from  th>!  lime  uf  (he  educalion  ajnt^ 
l\\<f  Liliernlionisl  muvement  hn*  :iltO|te(lier  lost  the  support  op 
tieeplj'  religious  NoncoRforinists.  The  contrary  is  ccrutnl^- 
tbe  I'act,  and  appears  plainlj'  on  the  face  of  the  records.  Ba  %, 
we  do  tn}',  wUboul  hesitation,  that  the  centre  of  gravilj  of  tb^ 
Society  was  greatly  shift4-<l  at  the  pfirtod  in  question,  and  Il%« 
never  hern  restored  to  its  former  position.  The  reason  x% 
simple  enough,  though  jwrlinps  it  tnnr  not  bsre  been  often 
pointed  out.  It  was  no  men-  ijueition  of  a,  quarrel  whicti 
ini)i;ht  have  been  forgotten.  The  Education  Act  controvc 
revealed  to  a  considerable  number  of  religious  Nonconfonniir 
two  thinK>-  First,  that,  as  has  been  said,  they  cnrcd  more  i 
n  chilli  should  l>e  brougiit  up  a  Christian  than  that  it  should  run 
no  risk  of  growing  up  nn  Anglican.  Secondly,  th«y  came  ti> 
recognixp,  at  llie  same  crisis,  the  fact  ihnt  they  could  nni 
pretend  to  themselves  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  lely  upuii 
the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  religious  denomiuations  of  the  counur 
to  provide  genuinely  Christian  teaching  for  all  the  children  ol 
the  people.  Mr.  Miall,  we  doubt  not  quite  sincerely,  mia.- 
tained  that  they  could.  But  they  knew  better,  and  having  W 
choose  between  the  imminent  risk  of  heathenism  for  Urp 
numlx-rs  of  the  rising  generation,  nml  the  leaching  of  reli|;inn 
by  persons  supported  by  the  Slate,  they  accepted  the  Istut 
alternative.  Of  course,  it  followed  that  if  voluntary  liborslitT 
could  not  safely  be  relied  on  to  provide  religious  teaching  in 
day  schools  for  the  children  uf  [he  working  classes,  it  could 
still  less  be  relied  on  to  provide  all  over  the  country  the 
requisites  for  public  worship  and  Christian  teaching  no* 
supplied  through  ihe  endowments  of  the  Church  of  KngUnd. 
How,  then,  could  those  who  supported  the  KducaUon  Act, 
larifely  because  they  saw  the  necessity  of  its  provision  (or 
religious  teaching  in  primary  schools,  continue  to  advocate  the 
withdrawal  of  an  existing  provision,  not  drawn  moreover  fmm 
cither  rates  or  taxes,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship 
and  teaching  in  many  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  country  7 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
it  was  the  consciousness,  even  if  hnU-latent,  of  thai  fact  wbidi 
to  a  l*rge  extent  cut  off  the  springs  of  the  religious    supjMtt 

f)reviously  given  to  the  Libernlionisi  movement,  and  forced  its 
eaden,  with  or  without  their  goodwill,  to  rely  for  the  aucccM 
of  their  future  campai);n  on  the  aid  of  men,  who,  however 
excellent  and  eminent  in  other  ways,  were  not,  and  are  not, 
in  any  sense  present-day  representatives  of  Puritanism. 

For  the   same   reason,  they  have  found   it    neressary  to  give 
(iteir  propagantia,  if  not  entirely,  yet  for  the  most  pari,  «  highlv 
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Inrenuc  and  worldly  colottr.  At  the  1874  CoMftwcir,  sliewl/ 
K-rerted  to,  it  irai  dcdtWd  lo  niM  •  tp*fi»l  imA  vt  VtOjOOOL 
in  firr  yean,  for  ibr  paTp>^«r  of  rdacnas  tW  ilirtcraic  >■  the 
•'irrciion  of  the  I)i«r*tablUbiiM^t  aad  PimmIdwiiiii  of  tbe 
(''hvrch  of  England.  Mr.  Alfred  llliagwortli,  wbo  moved  the 
ri'valstion  wkicb  was  adopted  on  tbu  mbject,  aad  enfbrc«d  il 
bv  prmnUiag  500(V.  spieoe  from  himself  mod  two  olh^r 
Bradfurd  families,  dwelt  with  fruikaem  «■  the  aaeemtr  of 
puuii)]^ forward  the  material  side  of  the  qaririnn  Tlwaltimate 
f*\[  of  the  *  Ettablisbmmt '  be  iniimaied  w*s  mtaio. 


'  but  it  bdoogod  to  tbcm  (the  *'  iiiiiwfwiilij  to  m;  in  what  wn;  it 
•bnaldblL  In  other  WDtds.it  bckogtd  to  tbtn  to  ttk««u«tlMtlb« 
midakM  in  nffui  to  tbo  faaaeiwl  mMmatat  til  tb«  Iriah  Cbureh 
*en:  not  npi-atGd  in  tha  oaM  of  tb«  WngliA  Ckndk  Ho  bdiend 
Ui«j  oonld  appeal  with  grmt  locww  to  tto  wcrfchig  dMMS  on  tlieae 
qoortioiia,  ('■[leciallj  in  poiating  oot  to  tbca  that  Ihera  wen 
ttiorniaDii  r«*eniM«,  oatiotud  in  their  dtanotor,  wlnell  wen  dow 
ns««I  h;  a  •uct,  ami  aha»«l  bj  a  wet,  bat  whidi  fanda  tho  tiolica 
■aighl  reclaim  und  nie  with  great  adraalHi  ftr  — t^*— i  pupoeea. 
Ono  of  the  atiU  luodtaooM  to  the  ipi  ml  of  edtteation  atid  the 
adoptiou  of  daily  (?  eknentaiy)  achoob  waa  ■'[—'—;  and  what 
ntore  natoml  tbao  to  augjjeat  that  the  cnrplna  fooda  at  the  Eatahliah- 
ni«ut  abould  he  used  for  en^inf^  in  efer7  dtatrict  Board  SchooU.' 
[A  bcMtifolI;r  infjeuiooa  aitK^L-xttao,  no  donbL]  '  He  bcliertd  that 
vfatrD  otbt-r  argtunentB  fitiled,  that  raf^Mtioa  ol  a  proper  and  OMiful 
npropriatioo  of  the  aorplua  fuuda  would  t«U  unong  Ibe  working 
cuasea.' 

k  Having  paid  the  piper  so  bandiomelv,  it  was  to  be  expcctnt 
thut  Mr.  lllingworth  and  bis  friends  would  call  the  tone.  It 
is  not,  indrrs),  alwnjs  easy  to  affix  a  date  to  the  leaflets  and 
IrA<rU  which  ihr  I.ibcritiinn  Socirtj  proceeds)  to  cirruUtr,  liler- 
allv  by  the  million.  Hut  wr  should  judge  that  such  a  k-allel 
as  that  eniiilMl  '  A  Question  that  <-»nrems  Kvery  body  '  must  hare 
been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  main  supporters  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Bradford  pn>pagan(Ia  of  11174.  Tbe  qaestion 
that  concerned  everybody,  as  iiulecd  il  does,  was,  of  course, 
that  of  the  separation  uf  Cburcb  from  State,  which  it  was 
carefully  pointl^d  out  in  the  first  paragraph  '  louchrd  th<^  pocket 
B«  well  as  the  conscience.'  Wilt  it  br  bclinvn)  that  in  two 
wctaro  pagrs  it  was  shown  that  if  you  were  'anxious  for  the 
spread  of  religion,*  '  Inved  jutlin;  and  fair  pl^yi'  wore  it 
'reformer'  in  politics,  ^mitkedfora  ndttetioH  in  laxation'  (the 
italics  are  ours),  and  werv  L-iiher  a  Churchman  or  a  Dissenter, 
Disestublishnient  with  Disendow  ment  pn>vidcd  (he  one  royiil 
road  lo  the  folfilineot  of  your  aspirations?    Again,  in  answer 
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U>  the  iiit«rn>g«l(>ry  title,'  Whrn  ihall  be  <Iiinc  with  the  Tit)i<»?'  I 
it  naji  aikctt,  '  Wliat  could  hv  better  llian  a  national  «:liein<- 
wlieiebv  tb«  titbe*  uii^bt  be  appruprialeO  pro  rata,  in  e«sem«nt 
of  local  burden*?  '  and  it  was  poinied  oat  titat  wtiile  evert 
ratepayer  id  the  couotry  would  ben<'fit  from  this  applicattoD, 
it  would  be  of  ripccial  service  to  ihc  har(I-{>rr*»c(l  farmer. 
It  will  possibly  Imt  noticed  llint  tbc  «rlic-nirj  indicated  in  the 
two  leaflets  just  quotrd  would  tend,  if  liiuuchcd  together,  to 
promote  an  unbecoming  rivalry  between  taxpayers  and  rat^?- 
pnyers.  We  infer  from  ibat  fact  that  tbey  were  issued  in 
dinetent  years,  or  for  circolation  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  coantry. 
But  if  due  care  were  taken,  as  it  was  sure  to  be,  at  headquarlen 
in  rogan)  to  diMribution,  the  two  leaflets  might  advantageously 
supplement  one  another  as  appeals  through  the  '  pocket '  U> 
different  classes  of  voters. 

This  kind  of  appeal  to  (he  pocket  is  in  sharp  disconl  with 
the  tone  in  which  jVIr,  Miall  spoke,  when  iu  1858,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Liberaticin  Society,  he  declared  that  it  did  not  wish  to 
oveicome  the  suppoiters  of  the  Established  Church  'except  by 
convincing;  the  public  mind  that  its  (the  Society's)  senlimeoU 
and  opinions  were  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.'  Some 
awkward  vcnse  of  this  discont  may  perhaps  be  traced  at  the 
close  of  one  of  (he  most  recent  tracts  of  the  Liberation  Society 
olTering  'Popular  Information  about  Tithe*.'  After  giving  a 
lilt  of  the  objccis  to  which  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill 
of  1K<J5  proposed  to  apply  the  tilbes,  such  as  coltage  hosptials, 
(rained  nurses  for  the  sick  poor,  labourers'  dwcllin)(s  and 
allotments,  technical  and  hi);ber  education,  and  any  other 
purpose  of  local  or  general  utility  for  which  provision  is  ncl 
intuit!  by  Statute  out  of  public  rates,  the  (mc(  adds  that  *^ 
these  purposes  arc  in  the  large  and  true  sense  religious.  They 
■ire  more  in  harmony  with  the  t<raching  and  life  of  the  Divine 
Pounder  of  tlic  Church  than  many  of  the  pur|>oses  to  which  the 
money  is  now  applied.'  We  recognize  that  the  inducements 
oRered  to  working-class  voters  to  support  the  movement  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Church's  endowments  are  baard  on  a  lets 
Irenkly  sordid  principle  than  that  put  forward  in  *  A  Question 
that  concerns  Erertbody,'  but  we  cannot  admire  the  taste  of 
(he  allusion  by  which  it  is  attempted  tci  ntcommmd  the  sceular- 
tsation  of  the  tithes  to  religii)Uit\-minded  gw^iple. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  solitary  example  of  the  fact  that  a 
pro|>aganda  which  once  rested  U{Hm  a  religious  principle,  and 
was  effectively  sup|>oried  by  references  lo  grave  practical 
grievances  outside  the  Established  Churcb  and  grave  abuses 
within,  has  become    an  elaborate  system  of  special   pleading, 
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dt-ititute   of  anj   true   lufiinets  of  appeal,  anil,    unfortunatfly, 
<1  t>iiti^uUUe<)  hj  inability  to  underttaiul  ltii>  poiitiunx  it  atlniTkt. 
The  pretenl-day  compilers  of  Ltberaltonisl  liieralurp  fiu;;lit  to 
know  thai  the  view  msinlaiiieil  by  ihoir  opponcnti  ait  the   I'ithe 
question  is  that  the  State  founi)   the   parochial  clergy  in  cut- 
tuDiKry  pouctuan  of  ihc  tithri.  under  an  ccclciiaatical  ■anciioii, 
&nd  prntKctm)  them    in   that  piiiMttion ;  that   this   protection 
diflrra  in  no  ««*«ntial  reipc^cl  from  that  given  U>  the  prnpertv  of 
other  corporation)!  of  morv  rNeat  jiruwrtli ;  and  that  ttx;  with- 
drawal of  the  eiidi>n'inent(  of  the  Church,  without  any  attempt 
TO  prove  thai  lliey  were  beioj;  applied  to  obsolete  or  publidy 
I  iijiirious    purp>scs,    ivouM    bo    an    absolutely  new    preceileui. 
inciiacing  all  property.     They  ought  to  know  that  the  aim  nl 
ihe  High  Charcbmen  whnnc?  educational  policy  they  deride  hm 
Iteen,   in    far   a«    Schoal    Boanl    teachers    were   concerned,    tn 
secure  that  they  ihall   leach,   not   Anglicanitm,  but  the  fundft 
mental  doctrines  uf  Cliristiauity  as  understood  by  all  tho  lai^ent 
.Vonconfomiisl    bodies,    at  least  until    ihe  other  dav.     Kei?rni 
tracts  and  leaflets,  however,  exhibit,  we  do  not  say  a  wilful, 
but  certainly   n    remarkable,    blindnctt  on    both    these  points, 
and  a  totfil  fsitarc  to  deal  with  them. 

But  perhaps  most  noteworthy  of  all,  and  in  their  litcntlurc  most 
pervading,  is  the  abtulute  iudilTi-rence  of  tlie  Liberationists  to 
the  consideration  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  must  be  held 
to  have  wctghc*!  decUivoly  with  many  of  those  who  were  their 
best  supi»riera  thirty  years  ago.  Never  have  we  come  across 
nay  attempt  to  grapple  with,  or  even  any  clear  recognition  of, 
the  fact  that,  while  in  the  case  of  Nonconformist  bodies  the 
supply  of  the  mean*  of  public  worship  and  spiritual  sustenance 
liss  in  the  main  Iwen  regulated  by  the  demand,  the  EsIablUbnl 
C^hunrh  has  maintniiied  and  still  maintains  a  supply  having 
refeirnce  not  to  human  demands  but  to  human  needs,  which  in 
this  respect,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out,  tend  to  vary  inversely 
10  one  another.  It  is  this  free  and  assured  provision  for  oian  s 
IBOM  vital,  though  often  least  realised,  lequirements,  which  the 
iliseatablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  sweep  away.  Vet,  in  the  prrsence  of  an  issue  so  vast 
and  wide-rraching,  we  have  lilemtunr  dwelling  on  the  grrnt 
tnr(|unlitir«,  nu  doubt  in  tbemielves  to  he  regretted,  of  the 
^tiprnds  »f  the  clei^y,  and  suggtesting  that  thnt  '  scandal '  would 
be  removed,  as  indeed  it  would,  by  taking  away  the  incomes  of 
all  clerical  oflices  after  the  death  of  the  present  holders.  What 
dull  and  cruel  trifling  this  seems!  And  not  much  more  terious 
or  worthy  in  the  same  c<mn<'xii)n  appears  the  piling  ti»gether  of 
allegations  of  social  grievances,  and  of  such  b&id%\\\Y«  lii*  'On.* 
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inability  of  Nunconforinuts  to  obUiin  oiMterships  in  publif 
achouU,  and  the  abseace  of  *  religious  equality  \a  workbouaei.' 
U  it  possible  that  a  movptnent  coaductcu  in  this  temper,  nritb 
this  Abundant  lack  both  of  religious  inspiration  and  of  sense 
of  proportion,  this  drifiration  of  rqunlitv — never,  happily,  an 
English  idol — will  pxiTt'i«?  n  pnwi'ilul  influence  on  the  voters  of 
England  in  the  futuri.'?  Let  ut  gliinee  at  recent  events.  One* 
more  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  decade  the  Liberationists 
\\m\  good  cause  to  deem  that  all  was  goinjcwell  writb  tlieoi.  The 
fruit  of  ibittv  jears'  well  organized  and  persistent  anli-clericnl 
agitation  in  VValri,  together  with  the  greatly  enhanced  power 
secured  by  sectional  inlrrrsts  in  what  now  calls  itself  the 
Liberal  party,  had  brought  about  the  intmiluction,  by  a  respon- 
sible Govenuneni,  of  »  l}ill  for  the  IliMstabltsbmcnt  of  the 
Cbuirb  in  tbe  four  Welsh  dioceses.  More  than  that,  r  w«1I- 
lubsidixed  propa)^nilism  in  the  rural  districts  of  tb«  English 
counties  had  been  carried  on  to  prosperously  as  to  convince  the 
LtberationisC  authorities  in  I8i>4  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  with  tbem  '  to  a  man.'  Vcs ;  and  within  a  twcl  vemontli 
the  party  which  had  undertaken  ihe  capture  of  the  weakest  out* 
post  of  the  Kngliib  (.'burcb  Kitabliihment  was  shattered  M  DO 
party  has  been  shattered  since  the  first  ilefonn  Hill.  No  dovbt 
lh«  other  destructive  projects  of  the  Gladsionians  without  Mr. 
Glailstone  had  something  to  do  with  the  dShdcU  of  1895.  But 
no  one  who  witnessed  the  rally  of  the  forces  which  gathered  io 
defence  of  the  Church  in  that  year  will  question  that  the 
feeling  aroused  by  the  attack  on  the  Church  in  Wales  playe<d  a 
large  part  in  bringing  about  the  discomfiture  of  its  assailants. 

Nor,  without  that  evidence  of  the  fact,  would  any  candid 
observer  fail  to  recognise  that  each  decade  which  has  p«uscd 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Liberation  Society,  has  witnessed  a 
steady,  and  the  later  ones  a  rapid,  growth  in  the  bold  |>ou<Tssrd 
b)'  the  Church  of  England  on  ihr  hearts  of  the  English  p^-oplr. 
Grievances — thanks,  we  admit,  largely  to  the  Liberation 
Society's  earlier  work — have  been  in  the  main  abolished. 
Indeed,  they  have  largely  changetl  hands.  That  is  so  in  regard 
to  the  marriage  laws  from  the  Church  point  of  ricw,  and  also, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  relief  given  by  last  jears  Act,  in 
regard  to  the  prefereniial  aid  drawn  from  public  reaourccs  by 
uniirniimi national  schools.  But  it  is  not  only  true  that  no 
seniible  man  can  seriously  maintain  that,  whatever  inequalities 
may  attach  to  the  mnintrnance  of  the  Church  as  an  establisb- 
mcnti  any  substantial  injustice  is  now  caused  thereby.  Besides 
that,  there  has  been  a  development  within  the  Church  of  seal, 
of  devotion,  and  of  spiritual  life,  together  with  an  adaptability 
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I  therTer-ch&nt^in)^  n««ds  cr»t^  by  oar  van  population,  which 
fa*rc  ornm«n(l«<l  the  respect  and  admiration  of  pcrsoni  r»f  nil 
faith*  and  of  none.  This  is  not  the  pla«>  In  sketch  th« 
Anglican  roviral  of  th«  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
lliere  ean  be  no  doubt  that  future  writer*  will  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  m<)«l  impreaaive  arriei  of  errnt*  in  thn  whole  coune 
of  the  religious  bitiorv  of  ilw  world.  And  unquestionabl}'  it 
has  profoundly  and  mod  favourablv  influenced  the  Gngtith 
pcopl*,  amoufc  whom  it  haa  been,  and  iiappity  alill  ia,  enacting 
itaelf. 

Do  w«  say,  then,  that  all  is  well,  and  that  the  po«ition  of  our 
Church   is  aasurrd?     By  no  means.     The  Church  i«  not  only 
far  more  zealous,  but   far   purer  than  she   was  in    18-14.     \ei 
many  evil*  and  abuses  remain  as  a  reproneh  and  n  weakness. 
In  ibeir  efTorts  to  remove  th«m  earnest  Churchmen  in  Parlia- 
ment   have   often    met    with    lilite    help,    somelimes  with  un- 
disguised  relnctanre,  and  even  oppoaition,  on  the  part  of  thnsr 
who    hare    been   willing   enough    to    point    to    them    us  illus- 
ttmtia^  the  fontal  evil  of  the  connexion  Ijetwcen  Cliureh  and 
State.     Of  this  temper  the  obstruction   offered  in  18^2  by   a 
amall  knot,  chiefly  of  Welsh  Nonconformist  member*,  to  the 
meaure  for  extruding  disreputable  incumbents— an  obstruction 
which    called    forth    the  justly    flaming    indignation    of    Mr. 
(iliuUione — is    perhnps    the    worst   caae    on    record,       Bui   the 
ripguialion,  so  greatly  needed,  of  Church  pnlTonage,  and  other 
important    reforms,  have    been    at    different    perifxls    seriously 
iiindered,  when    tliere  was    never    any  time    t<i  spare,  by  the 
■nfriendly  attitude  nf  Li  Im  rati  on  i  sis.     We  are  glad  to  recogni»e 
that   some  of  the    best    N'unconfoniiiiita,  notably  such  men  as 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  J.  K,  Kills,  have  cordially  aided  the 
efTorts  of  Churchmen  to  promote  Church  reforms  and  that  the 
number  of  those   who  woold  oppose  such  mrnsurn,  as  i.iking 
away  argumenls  for  disestablishment,  is  small  and  diminishing. 
But  it  is,  of  course,  only  by  the  zMii  of  Churchmen,  manifested 
outside  Parliament  quite  as  much  as  within  it*  walls,  that  the 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  useful  ecclesiastical  legislation  can  be 
effectually  removed.     It  would    be   idle  to   pretend    that  such 
xcal   is  nearly  as   widely  diffused   as  it  ought  to  be.     On  tlie 
other  hand,  there  are  dcTote<i  and  eminent  snns  of  the  Church, 
who  are  sn  profoundly  pnssesse*]   by  th«!    need  fur  reform  on 
many   points  and  the  shame  of  delay,  that  they  are  almo«t,  if 
not  altogether,  persuatleit  to  rush  for  the  purchase  of  full  liberty 
of  action  for  the  Church  at  all  costs.     Oo  such  minds,  on  those 
whom  they  directly  sway,  and  over  a  much  wider  circle,  a  very 
unfavourable  influence  could    not  fail    to    be    ^roduce^  Sl^  >^a« 
Vol.  J  ^7. — A'o.  373,  X  ytewt^A 


])ri-irnt  PftrlUincnt  wrrc  to  cxpiic  wiibout  htrlping  the  (!liur 
lo  become  dftarcr  of  anci■^^[  evils  «nd  fre*r  for  tbc  efTetiive 
diwhargr  iif  her  great  itiiMion  tlinn  she  was  in  1895.  In  itiat 
event,  it  is  quite  conceivnble  that  llie  inurement  for  Dlk- 
vsla b list)  Die nt,  obtainiug  from  witliin  tbe  Cburch  that  stimulus 
of  religiuuv  fervour  whicb  it  ouce  [xnMssetl  but  has  mainly  l»»t, 
uutsicle  her  pale,  might  gather  auildc-n  and  dangerous  strength. 
The  Radical  piitj-  would  leap  at  any  indications  that  n  ata- 
siderable  numbi-'r  of  justly  influential  Churchmen  would  Iw  found 
on  tbc  aide  of  a  destruction,  rather  than  a  reform,  of  the  prewnt 
national  jMsition  of  the  Church.  Politiciims  iu  opposition 
hare  been  studying  tbe  tactical  virtues  of  concentration,  but  are 
stili  much  at  a  loss  in  which  direction  to  conceniralr.  No  more 
welcome  or  cITeclive  lead  could  be  given  them  than  such  ■ 
failure  on  the  part  of  ihi-  present  I'nrtiament  to  assist  reasonable 
measures  of  Church  Reform  :ts  would  mnke  licit  the  hearts  of 
earnest  Chutcb  Reformers. 

If,  boweror,  without  further  procrastination,  a  gomi  beginning 
tie  madfl — and  it  is  a  aubject  to  which  the  present  Government 
may  be  expected  to  give  tbc  molt  earnest  attention — we,  at 
least,  shall  rrgnr<l  without  anxiety,  though  not  without  regret, 
the  propaganda  of  tlie  ^ciety  whose  history  we  have  traced. 
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AsfT.  L— 1.   The  Life  and  Timm  of  CanUnai    Wis«man.     By 

Wilfrid  Ward.     LoniloD.  11*97. 
S.  Thf  Life  of  Edvford  Boaverie  Piuei/.     By  H.  P.   LidJon, 

D.D.,  &c.      Kdired  snd  prepared  for  publication  l>v  the  Rev. 

J.  <>.  Jolinttun,  the  Rtv,  R.  J.  Wilson,  and  the  itev.  W.  C 

E.  NewbolL     Vol.  IV.     London,  1897. 

F  Edwaid  Gibbon  wrre  ni>w  alive,  and,  looking  back  to  tlir 
rrnlury  that  i*  fast  running  out,  vere  atked  to  describe  it 
in  a  senleocF,  he  Diigfat  ttarlle  us  hy  calling  it  '  The  Age  of 
Great  Churcbmeo.'  For  he  was  too  drcplr  read  io  European 
hitlocy  not  Io  have  Iflarnt  liow  mitlnading  it  ii  to  distinguish 
bctmen  events  as  loculnr  and  ccrleaiasticnl ;  ho«r  slroof;  has 
been  the  inflacncR  of  religious  disputes  on  thi^  course  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  dcvchipmi^nt  of  science,  and  the  revoluliuns  of  parties  ; 
how  much  of  huiuan  thought  is  wrapped  up  in  a>ntrovrrsies 
■eerainglj  technical  or  antiauarian  ;  and  how  the  fortuoirs  of 
the  Western  world  are  still  dependent  on  vicissitudes  of  tKlinf 
and  •ceptlciun,  the  object  of  which  is  Cbristianity  as  it  has 
come  down  from  the  Hrbruw  and  Roman  past,  hy  the  aide  of 
Statesmen  Gibbon  would  liave  set  the  bishop*,  preachers,  dis- 
patutts  who  riratled  them  in  renown,  whose  names  were  as 
oAm  oo  the  lips  of  utultiludes,  or  were  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the 
columns  of  newspapers.  To  him  it  would  not  appear  wonderful 
llul  we  are  ^et  discmsing  the  Tractarian  MovetneDt,  the  school 
nf  Tijbingen,  Scbleiermachcr  and  Strmaas,  Newman  and  Kenan, 
Fasejr,  Wiseman,  Ddllin|;cr,  Manning,  LaincnnaJs  ;  and,  despite 
hta  grave  ironies  and  solemn  sneer,  what  an  interest  would 
attach  to  the  chapter,  as  surely  exact  as  it  was  brilliant  and 
■argntive,  in  which  this  tingulur  Church  historian  would 
|Hiat  the  details,  and  sum  up  the  issues,  of  the  Christian  Revival, 
VoL  187.— JVo.  374.  Y  a  Revival 
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»   Revivkl   not  foresMo   in   1798  —  tbe   low-water    mark,   atl 
Oxford  no  less  than  at  Romr,  of  Irarning  and  rcliffion — but 
inevilablc.  nnlcsa  '  Hnlighlcnmrnt '  wns  to  hnvc  lU  way.      Now, 

*  Enlightenment '  wa«  VoIlniTc  willi  n  torch  in  his  hand  which 
the  wild-cj'ri)  KoiiKi-ati  hnd  tlinitt  ujioti  hirn,  nn  mui-h  to  his 
hoTTor  as  to  hi*  astuni^Lincnl ;  and  all  ih^  iiijitilution*  of  nld 
time  were  on  fire.  Aiurm  had  reached  its  height:  every aitirerc 
Christian  was  a  sleeper  awakeoed  ;  and  tlie  ancient,  comfoTt- 
lovin^,  orders  of  the  Church,  who  had  slumbered  upon  silken 
pillows,  found  their  case  invad«<)  hy  tmntnthltei,  or  turned  into 

•  crime  by  '  rebellious  necdlemen  ' — nay,  a  xcnnttal  to  the  pious, 
bilherto  rmployed  in  decking  their  courli  with  cloth  of  goM, 
and  putting  fr.nttiers  beneath  their  warm  shoulder*.  No  sooncr 
did  the  French  come  in  sight  than  this  enchanle«l  slri-p  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  their  buf;les;  and,  though  coalitions 
mifi^ht  scatter  them  at  Leipzig  or  Wnterloo,  and  Pius  Vll.fl 
return,  and  mere  political  renction  set  in  with  Mcttemich,^ 
abroad  as  at  borne  a  new  moreincnt  was  lie^inning,  of  which 

it  is  not  atlogetlier  impossible  ii>  M-ixe  the  main  outlines.     As  a 
genemi  idea,  it  Uoi  bad  many  spokesmen,  from  De  Maistre  and 
Chateaubriand  to  the  foremost  ecclesiastics  who  are  leading  tn-^ 
day,  whether  in  England  or  on   the    Continent,     DividtHl  a^l 
these   may  be  in  many  points  of  doctrine,  their  ngTe«mei)t  in 
others  is  profound.     Alike  they  insist  upon  n  turning  back  to 
the  spirit  of  the  first  centurirs,  when  the  Church  was  a  distinct 
society,  self-gorenied,  supreme  in  her  own  dominion,  unworldly, 
and  ail  acknowledged  brot!ierht>od,  in  which  the  jxior  held,  as     . 
BoMuet    preaches,   an  eminent   dignity.     They    recognize    ttu^l 
Sute,  but  decline  its  interference  in  all  that    is  spiritual  ;  od^ 

[irinciple,  they  are  enemies  to  the  Erastian  dogma  ;  nor  du  ihcjr 
ook  with  any  regard  upon  the  great  refonncrs,  Luther,  Knox, 
or  Calvin,  in  whose  theidogie*  they  detect  a  formalism  which 
has  stifled  the  free  movement  of  the  Christian  life,  while  taking 
from  it  tlie  colour  of  pleasant  things,  and  reducing  to  a  bare 
srcularity  the  ten  thousand  particulars  of  dailv  busimis.  ^H 

There  was  another  Movemeni,  unlike  this  in  origin,  and,  a^H 
iK>t  a  few  have  maintained,  hostile  to  it  in  principle, — the  lar^ 
effort  which  Germans,  chiefly,  were  expending  on  a  criticism 
of  sacred  docnments,  on  tlie  true  account  of  the  rise  and  fortunes 
of  creeds,  on  the  contents  of  divinity,  the  philosophy  of  miracles, 
and  the  scope  of  Revelation.  If  we  take  the  rear  1778  as  a 
convenient  landmark,  when  Le»ing  was  putting  forth  the  famous 
'Fragments,'  we  shall  perceive  ibat  German  LiWnvlism,  or 
the  AnfklUrung,  had  gut  twenty  years'  start  of  th«  Catholic  I 
Revival.     On   the  other   band,  its   roots   were   not   ao   dera^^ 
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Ronio  could  point  away  in  th«  fsr  distance  to  a  Aljddle  Age 
tfant  bowpd  brnrath  its  Throcrnry,  and  the  outward  form  of 
wbifh  wns  hirmrrhimj,  in  ihi;  Siftte  no  lr»t  ihun  the  Churcli. 
Hut  Oxford  TrmnnlK^retl  the  year  KiSlJ,  in  which  it  was 
uuiulded  by  An:hbi>hc>p  Laud  on  a  pnttcin  at  once  loyal 
and  antique.  If  the  old  failb  was  la  Im  revirud,  precedents 
wpra  nut  wanting.  Liberalum  united  io  one  monstrou*  shape 
th«  unbelief  that  had  laughed  at  the  Bible  with  the  aiiarrliy 
*hat  had  pulled  donn  alinrs  and  thrones.  To  letiit  it  wax  to 
ttore,  amnnj;  Englishmen,  the  prinoiplrs  upheld  by  a  long 
itcettion  of  dirinps,  who  though  lorgolten  sinre  the  Nonjurors, 
Woe  still  unrrfuted  and  tbc  old  genuine  teaeheix  of  Church  of 
England  doctrine;  but,  from  the  Itoinan  point  of  view  this, 
bowerer  excellent  as  a  beginning,  did  not  suilioe.  The 
^aiidiau  was  caught  between  two  fires:  he  iKxupied  (he 
battle-ground  upon  which  armies  from  the  North  and  the  South 
Wore  marching  to  combat.  He  stood  in  a  Via  Media  by  the 
Qaiurc  of  the  case ;  and  both  parties  sought  to  dislodge  him. 
It  VMS  a  complicated  action,  fought  out  upon  a  narrow  stage, 
Kliat  has  made  the  Traclarians  so  much  more  interesting  to  us 
than  any  religious  leader*  who  were  more  consittent  or  mora 
*imple.  How  did  (hey  lie  in  relation  to  Rome?  How,  after 
•II,  to  Berlin  and  Tubingen 'r  The  first  question  was  decided 
in  184i>,  when  Newman  went,  and  Pusey  slaved.  The  second 
haa  atilt  to  be  wrought  out ;  and  if  '  Lux  Mundi  '  should  prove, 
aa  'Tract  Ninety*  has  done,  though  with  less  tumult  and 
public  disquietude,  to  be  the  tonchstone  of  another  dilTerence 
in  opinion,  historians  may  at  last  declan-,  in  a  saying  which 
has  been  attributes!  to  Cardinal  Newman,  ihat  this  was  the  end 
of  the  Tractariau  Movement.  By  sifting  out  its  component 
^bart4,  and  assigning  them  to  their  several  places,  it  would  have 
^Resolved  the  issues  of  science  and  authority  which  were  raited 
^^k  the  year  18:13. 

^^  Two  biographies  have  lately  claimed  the  attention  nf  the 
world — we  mean  those  of  I>r.  I'utey  and  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
— in  which  no  little  light  has  be<-n  thrown  upon  these  picturesque 
and  vital  question*.     We  are,  perhaps,  equally  indrbled  to  the 

Nlate  Canon  Liddon  and  to  Air.  Wilfrid  Ward,  although  not 
atiiie  on  the  same  grounds,  for  the  volumes  to  which  they  have 
bt  ihcir  nanicj.  Canon  Liddon,  whose  memory  will  ever  be 
neld  in  benediction  aa  a  rare  and  striking  instance  of  spiritual 
power,  expressing  itielf  through  the  medium  of  a  rhetoric  at 
once  nervous  and  refined,  was  such  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Posey's  as 
that  in  his  chief  he  could  perceive  only  as  spots  on  the  sun 
thotc  impcrfectioni  that  cleave  to  the  belt  of  mtn.     ^\«  V^.i 
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paiotcd  mucli  of  this  immente  picture  on  his  kncsct,— b  dil&aili 
iiltitu<Ic,  in  which  the  lights  are  iipt  to  be  mistaken  hen 
and  the IV,  or  the  jiersjiective  hroughl  down  Iwlow  ibc 
average  line  of  obstrvallon.  None  would,  of  eoume,  iinagtiu 
that  11  leas  tender  handling  on  his  part  of  s  muter  so  venentd, 
was  even  desirable  ;  yet,  on  various  points,  we  must  be  williog 
to  hear  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  cooler  estimate,  or  to  sappcM 
that  the  relative  importance  both  of  persons  and  events  wu 
not  rntirclv  such  as  it  sM-moil  ti)  Cnnon  Liddon.  In  the  <»l 
there  will  be  no  unftvncrous  dHninl  of  tht?  Ic-arning,  lu>line% 
xeal,  und  leU-mcrifice  which  were  Puni-y's  high  charactenKiOi 
or  of  the  success  that  waited  upon  him  during  thoae  lUn 
of  disaster  and  rebulcc  when  he  rallied  the  forces,  which 
N'ewmnn's  historic  surrender  had  thrown  into  the  ntnoH 
disnrraj. 

Not  in  vnin  had  ihd  party  been  nicknamed  Pusevite,  Socb 
it  was,  even  under  the  fascination  of  a  mightier  spirit,  anJ 
of  a  philoMiphy  to  which  this  devout  student  of  languid 
or  of  manuscripts  could  lay  no  claim.  His  remarkable  toa- 
tributioD  to  the  story  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  that,  like  tlic 
great  Fabtus,  '  cunctando  restitult  rem.'  More,  perhaps,  thso 
Kcble,  wide  as  Keble's  inRuence  wa*,  did  the  largn  saii 
massive  weight  of  Pusey's  example  and  teaching  give  limt  for 
the  Church  of  England  to  recover  from  that  stunning  blu*, 
under  which  she  hnd  reeled.  Thanks  to  this  stubborn  <NipCsin, 
though  not  to  him  alone,  when  the  panic  of  1815  bad  subside^ 
the  old  High  Church  Movement,  not  Roman  hut  Laudian,  mu 
seen  to  he  proceeding  on  its  way.  Newman  had  enqaitcd  in 
1B37  whether— 

'  what  is  enlloi  AQglO'Citbolicifim,  the  roligion  of  AadresMt 
Laud,  Hammond,  Butler,  aud  Wileoii.  is  onpfLhIo  of  Vicing  probsuJ. 
aotel  on,  and  maintained  on  a  large  sphcra  of  action,  and  throaglt  ■ 
aulfioient  period  ;  or  whether  it  be  a  mere  luodifieatinn  or  tnnsitiot- 
atate  either  of  Uomanism  or  of  popular  Proteatautieio,  aeoordingf 
we  view  it.' 

Less  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  li^GS,  Mr.  )AiA 
Pattison  wrote : — 

'The  Charoli  of  England  is  MgHcanized.  Not  that  everv  JW^ 
clergyman  goes  to  hh  care  imbued  with  the  toneta  of  Arenitw^ 
Denieuu.  Fur  frum  it.  The  extreme  Pusoyilea,  if  we  nwj  DM  tt* 
term,  form  an  inner  nucleus,  iuL-ouHidernble  in  nnmW-rs,  of  the  irbol* 
High  Ciiurch  purty.  Bnl  Anglican  feeling  and  Mtntiment  is  nowdi* 
ieelian  aud  aeutimcut  generally  diffasod  over  the  tact  of  tht 
Eatablisiivi  Church." 

And 
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A&d  Newman,  a^in,  ulilretting  I'ute^  in  18(>6,  %*ys: — 

'Ton,  moro  IIiad  any  odq  elso  alive,  havo  boon  tLo  pi-ef«ut  aud 
mtiruig  Kgont  hj  whom  a  great  work  has  beon  cffoctcd  in  it;  and, 
far  iti<ir«  than  is  u§iul,  yoa  have  received  in  TOur  lifotime.  as  woll  ax 
drritod,  the  confidence  of  yonr  brothroD.  Von  cannot  eponk  merely 
for  TooTMlf.  .  .  .  There  is  no  one  anyvrberc — ftmong  oiir*clv«*.  in 
jwnr  own  body,  or,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  Greek  Chnr>'!h-  who  cnn 
aCbel  »o  viut  k  circle  of  men,  so  Tirtnoiis,  so  «ble,  w  Iwi-nod,  so 
nsloiu,  mt  coiai:,  more  or  less,  uuder  jonr  influeuce.' 

VVten  Puscjf  died,  full  of  years  nnd  achicvemenw,  \n:  had 
won  tbe  position  which  Hooker  might  hare  held,  hnt)  he 
been  a  Cuion  of  Christ  Church  in  the  nineteenth  centurj'; 
nnd  by  ibounnds  he  was  rt^garded  wilh  truit  and  aSeclion, 
M  if  there  were  combined  in  this  one  director  of  souls  the 
austere  pietj  of  V^'ilson  and  ihc  gr&cious  charm  of  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

But  Canon  Liddon  bas  left  us  rather  the  mnterinli  of  a 
biography  than  the  work  ittclf,  which,  to  be  permnnttiit  or 
classic,  must  give,  within  brief  compass,  the  man  ai  he  was 
known,  and  hit  place  in  the  scale  of  history.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
WanI,  recognizing;  these  laws  of  literature,  has,  we  think,  come 
cituer  to  their  fulfilment.  His  volumes,  indeed,  are  loo  long  ; 
but  they  admit  of  being  shortened  without  dislocating  the  parts 
or  destroying  the  proportion.  They  arc  written  in  a  candid 
tptril,  under  the  cntical  eyes  of  many  who  were  well  ar(|uainied 
with  the  circumitnores  in  review,  to  the  accurate  account  of 
which  they  have  lent  a  hand  with  ungrudging  generosity.  The 
Hyle  is  admirably  suited  to  the  subject ;  the  information 
is  complete;  and  Mr.  Ward  does  justice  to  bis  largc-hearlod 
Wto.  nis  book  has  achieved  a  very  unusual  success,  and  has 
dcMTved  it. 

Between  Nicholas  Wiseman  and  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  the 
likeness  in  unlikeness  cannot  he  disputed  by  those  who  wilt 
OMnpare  them  in  lein|M!r,  accomplishments,  and  cunduci.  Both 
were  sangniae,  sensitive,  affectionate,  devout,  and  simple ; 
neither  had  any  turn  for  speculation,  or  was  capable  of  entering 
into  ibe  depths  of  European  philoiophy,  or  searched  beyond 
the  system  in  which  they  were  respectively  brought  up  for  its 
nenta I  foundations.  In  the  strictest  sense,  both  were  Dogmalitts, 
and,  despite  Pascal,  reason  in  tbcm  was  quite  content.  Pusey  had 
learned,  while  yet  a  young  man,  from  Schleiermacher,  to  resent 
tbe  intrusion  of  spe<^ulative  principles  into  what  he  deemed  the 
religious  sphere.  But  in  no  case  would  he  have  made  a 
philosopher;  it  was  not  in  him.  Wiseman,  loo,  though  he 
once  told  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward  of  an  inteotion  that  had  crosted 
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fail  mind,  to  'look  into  the  crabbed  and  ■bttrate  tjlte.m  ni 
schotasticisip,'  never  grappled  with  tbou  mediieviil  giants,  but 
left  ihein  in  ibeir  vast  lodgw,  among  ihc  niios  of  the  paH  Tfl 
boltk  these  men  Ivanl  and  Hcgol  were  ai  ijnknown  or  uoiit- 
telligiblc  as  thej-  would  have  Ibund  Duni  Scotiu  or  Alexudn 
HnlcB.  They  did  not  approach  thn  pToblcm  of  cxisMmoo 
the  steep  mountain  path  of  Fnre  KeaK>n.  The  Church  u  * 
standing  viiible  fact  was  their  philosophy,  their  (int  piindplc 
:ind  the  suJTicient  ground  of  all  things.  But  lest  this  outviM 
frame  should  he  lu  them,  bj  its  very  grandeur  and  huge  ho- 
poriions,  the  motive  of  a  dry  legalism  or  Jewish  prid^Mlb 
cultivated  the  life  of  the  spirit ;  they  wore  not  Pharisees,  becww 
Ihey  were  mystics,  feeling  a  Presence  in  the  rites  to  wiiA 
they  clung  so  passionnlely,  and  in  the  daily  practices  oftbttt 
Church,  that  was  given  them  in  direct  communion — the  miriidt 
for  the  sake  of  which  doctrines,  sacraments,  and  deroltons  vac 
(o  be  held  inviolable.  It  is  under  this  stern  yet  suhduiag 
aspect  that  the  story  whether  of  the  Anglican  or  the  Romss 
reveals  a  tragic  solemnity,  and  redeems  (hem  from  the  peltinnt 
incidental  lo  arguments  about  jurisdiction,  oourts  of  sppisl, 
and  the  significance  of  ceremonies.  By  their  religion  «  the 
heart  they  have  a  touch  of  greatness. 

Ijoth,  again,  were  scholars  but  not  critics — men  of  indoniv 
able  industry,  well  versed  in  German,  the  languagit  of  leamingi 
and  in  Hebrew  and  Arabio,  the   Eastern  sources  of  Scriplnm 
Christian  or  Mohummed.in.     They  were  capable  of  knoirii; 
as  much  as  any  Ewald,  or  Gesenius,  or  Freytag  ;  more,  perhspt. 
in  the  way  of  sheer  reading,  than  the  Kuenens,  W'cllhaostliSi 
and  other  late  Orientalists,  who  now  have  the  ear  of  Earofe 
on    subjects    to    which    Pusey    and    Wiseman    contribulcd  t 
fund  of  infiiimation  in  their  day.     But  ihr  plane  of  juijgincnt, 
or  scale  of  vnlueg,  is   not  the  same.     Criticism  will,  no  doubt, 
examine  carefully  the  witness    of  the  Roman   student,  whick 
it    already    appreciates,    lo  the   sources   of  the    '  V'etus    liab' 
and   (be   Syriac   Peshito.      From   Pusey   it   has  not   acquittd 
material    of  a    worth    so    defiDi(e.     And    in    neither    instanot 
has  the   labour  of  years   met    with   much    approval,   either  at 
regards  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  revolutionary  principle* 
have  been  suffered  to  run  such  lengths,  or  the  New,  where  con- 
servative opinions  hare  lately  won  back  many  miles  of  disputed 
territory.     The  scholarship  of  1830  in  Oxford,  as  at  the  Roman 
Sapiensa,  bad  not  to  bear  it  up  a  theory  of  historical  evolutioa, 
or  an  acquaiutanccr  with    the  psychology    of  literature,  such  as, 
even  should  it  abound  in  wild  surmises  and  untenable  ajter^iH 
—and  liow  many  Gerwan  professors  have  not  dea|l_io  both  I — 
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(Iocs  y«t  compel  tbc  world  to  give  ear,  and  opens  n«w  liam  of 
eoqairft  wliilc  ovcrsprcAcling  th«  ancient  ways  with  dost  utd 
lava. 

And  now    ti>    tln^Ir    livpc,  which  wcru  consuincil   in  a  long 

jutd  dolorous,  but  finnily  triuinpti»nt  elfurt,  to  l>uild  up  again 

wbal  had  been  laid  waste,  and  to  restore  the  energy  of  insti- 

mtioQS  seeminiel^v  so  /eeble  that  tbe  band  of  the  spoiler  was 

j      already  upon  (hem.     With  tbe  new  century,  tbe  champion  of 

b^pxford  was  born    at    his    father's  ancient   place,  Pusey,  near 

^^Paringdon.     Two    years    later,  Wiseman    opened  his  eyes  on 

^^he  world,  at  Seville.      In  thr  virin*  of  both  these  children  a 

HBvreivn  blood  was  mingled  with  the  old  Llnglisb.     Pusey  came 

r     of  Walloons,  Germans,  and  other  confuted  genealogies  on  the 

'      edg«   of  France.     Wiseman,    descended    from    a    liishop    of 

Dromore,  who  in  turn  was    tbe    great -|>randBon    of  Sir    .John 

Wiseman,  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII., 

bad  Celtic  or  Xormnn  ancestors,  not  reconled  in  his  pcdifjree, 

but    of    whom    his    features    and    many  of  hts  lighter  mental 

tnuta  were  avouchment  enough.      From  the  Bouveries,  we  may 

suppose    with    Canon    Liddon,    Pusey    derived    his    sanguine 

temper,  his  thirst  for  enterprise,  and   his   religious   sincerity. 

His  love  of  learning  finds    a    parallel  in  Sir  John  Marsham. 

He    much    resembled    Lady    Folkestone,   whose    grandson    ho 

waa,  and  who  came  down  herself  from  .Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 

— a    woman    equnllv    firm    and    beni^volenl,    as    li<?r    portrait. 

aUributeil  In  (ininiborough,  shows    her  at  Fusey.     Ant)  from 

his    mother's    family,    tlte    Sheranls,  he    may    have    inherited 

some  obscuie  feeling  of  the    part  which  they  had  played,  as 

a  Joba  Maraham  bad  likewise   done,    on  behalf  of  the  King 

ud  against  the  Puritans,  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Wiieman,  of  course,  had  only  the  assoriniions  of  Spanish 
Catholirism  around  him  at  Seville.  He  was  t.^kcn  to  Ireland 
when  ilirce  year*  old  ;  but  he  remembered  lilanco  White,  who 
had  been  the  spiritual  director  of  some  of  his  near  kinsfolk,  and 
to  whom  the  '  Life  of  Pusey  '  assigns  a  large  bat  probably  not 
uaggeraled  influence  in  bringing  about  tbe  rise  of  a  school  of 
Libenlism  at  Oxford.  The  Spanish  colouring  of  Wiseman's 
ihoagbt  and  expression  is  undeniable.  He  never  learned  to 
wriu;  a  simple  it.nglish  style.  His  taste  for  outward  show  and 
omamcDl  w.-ts  amusingly  displayed  when  he  chose,  being  n 
CardiaaJ  at  Westminster,  to  go  about  in  a  carriage  as  gorgeous 
and  unwieldy  as  bis  bri^tbren  of  the  Sacred  College  kept  up  in 
the  strL-ets  ol  Home.  This  swelling  and  pompous  manner 
did  far  more  than  any  eecletiattical  pretensions  which  lit.- 
I     ajglit  advance,  to  justify  in  the  eyea  of   the  crowd  resistance 
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to  *  Papal  Ag^»>ian'  la  ISAO.  But  it  was  manner 
Had  b»  been  brou^lit  up  among  English  ladi  at  a  public 
scbool,  Wiseman  noulil  have  lost  tbis  foreigTi  tinge,  and  hare 
passed  a  less  melancholy  bojhood  tbao  at  Uihaw,  where  be 
spent  several  dreary  jcars,  'lone  and  unmarmaring,'  till  be 
was  sixteen.  At  that  age,  be  and  four  others  were  sent  to 
Kome,  and  began  their  career  at  the  Knglish  Odlege  of  St. 
Tbnmiu,  which  bad  been  shut  up  cincR  the  French  entered  in 
\l'i'6,  but  was  now  restored  under  the  protection  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi.  This  proved  to  be  the  decisive  event  in  Wiseman's 
course  of  studies,  to  which  it  speedily  gave  a  direction,  and  in 
his  view  of  life,  which  might  benccforwaird  be  gathered  up  in 
the  single  phmsc  of '  Catholic  Rome,' 

If  the  future  Cardinal  and  conqueror  of  Newman  was 
learn,  by  sight  and  experience,  what  his  Church  was  like 
centres  so  diflt-rent  as  Seville,  Ushaw,  and  the  Eternal  City, 
real  aniu)i;iiniit,  Pusey,  whom  he  did  not  conquer,  niadt' 
acquaintance  with  the  phases  of  the  Refuruation  at  home  and 
abroad.  Hia  own  family  was  good  old  Church  of  Kngland; 
*  I  was  educated  in  the  teaching  of  tbe  Prayer-Book,'  ho  would 
•ay ;  *  but  then,  behind  my  mother,  though  of  course  I  did  not 
know  it  at  the  lime,  was  the  Catholic  Church.'  His  father 
distrusted  faith  without  works,  and  did  not  like  the  P\aii- 
gelicals.  Pusey  himself  bad  a  leaning  towanis  them,  which 
was  strengthened  on  hi*  meeting  in  (iermany  wtib  disciples 
of  Spener ;  and  it  is  not  supertluous  to  remark  that  some  of  tbe 
ilerotional  exercises  which  laid  him  open,  afterwards,  to  a  tus 
picion  of  Romanizing,  were  derived  not  from  French  or  IttUaa 
sources,  but  from  German  Pietism. 

This  'pair  thin  child,  with  light  flaxen  hair  and  bluceyei,' 
went  through  the  singularly  harsh  and  equally  unspiritual 
education  which  was  then  given  to  boys,  whether  at  a  private 
school  like  Mitctuun,  or  at  Eton  itself.  He  proceeded  to 
Christ  Church,  and  was  already  an  exact  Latin  rerse'inalier, 
industrious  without  an  effort,  and  a  blameless  youth.  His 
opinions  were  Whig  or  Liberal  ;  be  adored  Byron,  fell  in  love 
at  cightrrn,  travelled  in  .Switzerland,  tried  hard  to  convert  an 
infiilel  friend  by  correspondence,  was  resolved  to  Ijc  a  clergy- 
man, and  almost  broke  his  heart  when  old  Mr.  Pusey  declined 
to  let  him  marry  the  lady  of  his  cboiec.  After  ten  years' 
waiting,  he  did  marry  her  ;  but  th(^  eloom  and'  sadness  of 
interval  made  him  a  changed  mnn.  It  was  such  a  trial  as, 
necessity,  threw  bim  upon  religion  for  strength  and  comfoi 
Byron  did  not  avail;  he  needed  something  more  unyielding  to- 
ntt  upon  than  poetical  des^ftir  and  the  pride  of  a  noble  spirit. 

He 
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Me  could  not  <lrcam  of  boiog  Manfred ;  and  tbe  language  of 
Cain  or  LncifvT  was  abhorrent  to  his  dpcprst  fpplin<;B. 

He  bc<:nmr  FpIIow  of  Oriel  In  1823 — Frllow,  but  not  tutor, 
to  wbicli  Ills  health  was  unequal  ;  ami  the  clath  of  intellects  in 
the  Oriel  common  room  drove  him,  not  upon  clarifying  bii 
tboDgbts,  or  >ppl>ing  the  rules  of  logic  to  bia  tXyXe,  so  much  as 
upon  accumulating  evidence,  which  was  ever  his  waj'  of  ap- 
proaching A  difficult  subject.  There  is  no  indication  of  any 
iofluence  shaping  his  religious  ricws  at  this  time.  He 
icd  the  value  of  Newman's  friendship;  but  Newman  was 
not  jet  an  Anglo-Catholic;  nor  did  he  become  so,  until,  in 
endeavouring  to  make  the  best  of  his  parish  at  St.  Clement's,  he 
duoovered,  as  many  have  done  before  and  since,  thnt  Evan- 
gelical views  lead  to  nothing,  that '  Calvinism  wua  not  a  key  to 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  as  tUey  occur  in  the  world.' 
PuMjr,  on  bis  side,  was  eager  lo  do  battle  wilh  unbelief  as  he 
lud  Kcn  it  in  his  other  friend's  letters  ;  and  he  trnvrlled  to  Ger- 
many with  this  pnrpote  before  bim.  Of  fierman  literature  he 
knew  not  so  mucb  as  the  elements;  \\c  was  more  intent  upon 
sitting  at  tbe  feet  of  Eicbhorn  than  upon  making  «  pilgrimage 
to  Weimar.  We  think  of  Carlyle  in  the  same  year  18:J5  ;  we 
open  the  correspon deuce  of  these  two  men,  so  well  known  to 
later  generations;  and  we  feel  with  Swcdenborg  how  many 
are  tbe  circles  in  our  human  world  that  do  not  touch. 

Meanwhile,  at  Home,  Wiseman  was  learning  German,  Hebrew, 
Syriac — not  to  mention  other  languages, — and  drinking  in  the 
vision  of  which  he  wms  never  lo  feel  weary.  When,  with 
mediaeval  pomp,  and  aft«tr  a  'public  act,'  or  defence  in  form  of 
the  whole  course  of  his  theology,  the  young  t^ogltsb  student 
was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  the  Roman  College,  Lamennais 
happened  to  be  among  the  spectators.  It  was  his  first  visit  to 
Home.  By-Jind-by,  in  the  fatal  year  1832,  he  came  «  second 
time.  Gregory  XVI,,  who,  as  Cardinal  Cappellari,  bad  also 
been  present  during  Wiseman's  display  of  prowess,  now  put  off 
seeing  tbe  furmidnhic  French  agitator;  and  he,  no  less  obsti- 
nately, refused  to  budge  until  an  audience  had  been  granted 
him.  In  tbe  long  interval,  he  w.is  often  at  the  Collegio  Inglese, 
with  his  disciples,  iMontnleuibeil,  Rio,  and  Lacordnire.  He  still 
professed  a  large  confidence  in  the  future  of  Christendom,  'a 
more  glorious  phase  awaited  the  Church,'  and  it  was  not  far 
distant.  Wiseman  asked  him  how  this  great  change  was  to  be 
accomplished,  and  he  answered  like  a  prophet:  tbe  light 
sireanml  u|Min  a  new  age,  hn  observed,  clear  and  distinct  in  itself, 
bu  between  to-day  and  to-morrow  the  darkness  lay  thick  and 
tr&ble.     Hather,  indeed,  the  instiumenU  oi  tc^oXm'Cvo'h 
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did  not  exist :  *  ^'ou  inust  begin,'  h«  aaid, '  bjr  making  tbem ;     j 
is  what  we  arr  ilojng  in  Krnncc'     Never  (]id  wards  more  patli« 
tically  describe  the  nbyi«  inlo  which  be  was  falling,  or  poij]| 
more  resolutely  to  bopei  wbicli  another  grncration  would  end^^ 
vour  to  fulfil.     With  his  rigorous  and  uureal  logic  n  wiad  « 
discursive,  so  Htilc  trained  to  severe  metaphysics,  «s  «ras  the 
mind  of  Wiieman,  could  not   be  expected  to  agree  except 
mere  outline.     But  th^  restoration  of  belief,  and  the  new  < 
which  awaited  the  Pnpacr,  were  thoughts  not  so  much  [wcdoij 
to  Lamcnnitis  ns  appropriated  by  him,  and  thrown  into  ~ 
snd  aggrrssivc  language  that  demanded  a    hraring  anil  cuitlif 
not,  once    heard,    be    forgotten.      Left    to    himself,    Wiieinuii 
full  of  a  scholar's  not   ignoble   curiosity,  delighted  wilk  the 
spectacle  of  the  Koman  greainess,  a  tlUetlante  in  more  tbaaone 
branch  of  the  decadent  Italian  art,  an  antiquarian,  a  lover  o(iU 
manuscripts,    a    musician,    im  pro  vital  ore,    scene-painter,  ud 
occasional  poet,  would   perhaps  have  been  content  to  win  ihc 
fame  which  a  cardinal  of  the  eighleenih  century — n  Genlil  ori 
Ilraacbi — might  keep  in  view.     The  Komanlic  Moveoient  ui 
the  polemics  of  l)c  Maistre  itnd  Lamennais  gave  his  ambitwos 
higher  scope.     He  was  eager  to  take  his  place  in  the  mardi 
towards  a  Christian  Renaissance. 

Yet  in  these  years  ho  had  passed  through  a  trial  at  once  (cod 
and  searching,  which  left  its  mark  upon  him  for  the  rest  of  hil 
life.     Until  Mr.  Ward  publishc^l  the  extracts  from  his  DistiiH 
and  Letters  that  I>enr  ample  witnest   to  It,  wc  do   not  beUeR 
tliat  this  significant  episode  was  even  suspected  by  bis  desKtt 
friends.     The    6rst   fervour*  of   a    pilgrimage    to    the    sbnoei) 
churches,   catacombs,  and  other  sacred   spots  about  the  Serto 
Hills  had  not  indeed  changed  to  dislike  or  exasperation  ;  but 
they    were    yielding    before    the    pressure    of  critical    problcnii 
which  haunted  him  day  and  night.     He  suffered  acutely.     Tbe 
studies  in   which    he   was  then   engaged    were    not,  of  coune, 
philosophical.     He  meditatml  writing  bis  '  Hora.'  Svriac*,'  and 
lie  was  gathering  materials  for  his  well-known  'Lectures  oO 
the    Connection     between    Science    and    Kcvealetl    Iteligion. 
But  bis  explorations  of  a  debateable  ground  seem  to  have  lef* 
him   without  landmarks;  be  fell  into  deep  sadness,   was  p«- 

fdexed,  lonely,  and  in  broken  health,  lie  records  hours  v' 
assitude,  tears,  and  desolate  feelings;  all  that  we  read  in  th^ 
lives  of  men  to  unlike  one  another  at  Coleridge,  Mill,  Lameis' 
nait,  Amiel,  appears  to  have  had  it*  corresponding  phencMneoJ 
in  Wiseman.  He  had  hern  appointed  Kector  of  bis  College  w 
twenty-eight ;  and  there  was  no  one  within  its  walls,  oa 
seemingly  in  Rome,  that  he  could  take  into  his  confidence.    ^ 
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leu  devout  or  not  ta  circunupect  would  probablj  have 
□e  further  on  the  path  of   investigatloR ;   but,  though   very 
able,  he  put  his  temptations  on  onv  >i<le,  m-ver  wrote  a 
fUable  concerning  the  more  liaxanlnu*  <|Uett!oi)s  of  criticism, 
Murcc:!,  iiulhorship,  intpjralion,  or  inertaucy  of  Scripture, 
hy  (lint  of  prajer  and  imtir^nce  saw  the  mirage  molt  away 
hjul  vexed  hiui  with  its  |i«r*ts(e[)l  delusions. 
Long  ^Ierwiird>,  writing  iu  l6bS  to  a  nephew  for  whom  be 
cbem^d  a  strong  affection,  Wiseman  looks  back  on  this  period 
of  doubts  and  sloim  clouds. 

'  I  thiiilc  my  jiowers,  such  as  they  wort','  Ui?  mya,  'had  boen 
(nUDcd  and  furmed  and  lugicizod  liy  nid«  eierviucs  aud  inward 
MTsrity  which  no  one  tiaw.  Such  a  oounw  ot  years  E  Oh,  my 
AsftiMt  Willy,  may  you  uovur  vxiKirioiiGU  theui !  Yoiira  of  solitude, 
ot  det«tiotion,  withont  au  cui.v)iirj[;iiig  wurd  fruui  Superior  or 
oaaafuaon,  denouooed  even.  luuiu  ihitii  onco,  by  uuseeu  cDemies; 
yaan  of  BhaUered  nerves,  dread  often  of  instant  iDsaiiity,  c»o- 
■omptiTe  weakness  ...  of  slMpleaa  nights  and  ircury  days,  uid 
hoots  of  tears  which  no  one  ever  witnoMod.  For  yoani  and  y<iara 
Ifaia  went  on.  till  a  crisis  came  in  my  life  and  character,  and  I  wan 
dntWD  into  a  new  condition  wiiore  all  was  ctianged.' 

But  herein  Uy  a  sound  discipline,  which  ojwned  bis  mind, 
not  indeed  fully  to  comprehend  the  problems  of  a  yeasty  and 
a  seething  time,  yet  to  difl'erences  <>l  sincere  conviction  that 
BthenrUe  might  have  escaped  him. 

'Without  thiH  tnining.'  cootinncs  Wiseman  in  the  santo  letter,  'I 
■hoald  not  have  thr«>wn  myself  into  the  Puseyitc  cootrovcny.  .  .  , 
Y«t  BWST  of  that  body,  then  and  since,  hare  told  me  that  I  was  the 
only  Oatholie  who  iuid(:nit<)od  them.'  And  he  odds, '  Very  early  I 
chMO  the  one  object  of  all  my  studies,  to  defend  aud  illustiuto 
leli^on,  Chrtsiian  and  Catholio,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
niTTed  in  purpcM  from  my  niin.  Whatever  variety  of  motives  may 
have  U)OU  attribated  to  uie,  I  do  not  lliiuk  that  1  have  ever  b««n 
Bnfiuthfnl  to  this  end.' 

These  words  are  as  sincere  as  they  are  touching.  A  recent 
historian.  Canon  Orcrlon,  describes  the  great  Koiiutn  Cardinal 
as  an  *  astute  '  personage,  who  chose  times  and  seasons  in  which 
to  pnt  forth  bis  lectures  or  to  suggest  the  issue  of  Papal  Bulls. 
Aod  Dean  Church,  though  a  critic  of  exquitile  urbanity,  bw 
even  ventured  to  say  of  liim  that  he  was  '  not  over  scmpuloni.' 
The  truth  is,  ptux  tanli  ciri,  that,  like  Pusey,  Wiseman  had  little 
or  ooibing  of  the  diplomatist  in  his  character.  He  trusted 
otbers  too  euily,  was  the  victim  of  impressions  and  lint  feelings, 
suacbed  himself  to  followers  who  did  not  share  hi*  sentiments, 
and,  in  more  than  one  critical  juncture,  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary' 
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onlinary  want  of  tact.  HU  motivM  were  tratupareotljr  uafk. 
He  <Iiil  not  aak  for  hifjh  secular  intlurncr,  or  wosltb,  or^ 
maoagcment  of  Stairs  ;  with  thr  Kichcliout  or  tlic  Anton^llit  \tt 
had  few  native  aflinitici.  TlirCliiircb  thai  he  »«vdi  vm  wat- 
thing  of  an  ideal,  hung  rounil  with  fair  nMociatinnt  frum  olali! : 
anil  in  the  KcnniMnnce  all  hit  ihan!  was  that  of  the  attiit,  ibt 
seholar,  the  piuus  and  perhajts  rhetorical  ccclesiattic,  who  md 
his  Hours,  kept  a  good  table,  wrote  a  florid  Ciceronian  itjlf. 
and  pleaded  for  the  union  of  faith  and  culture  when  Luihrrtm 
were  denouncing  Aristotle,  and  the  iconoclast  bnnds  of  C^iUro 
were  shivering  to  atoms  the  sinined  glass  of  tlie  sBn«u*tj- 
Unscrupulims  Wisemnn  could  not  be ;  he  was  willing  to  *  eipliio 
to  the  uttermost,'  and  eager,  '  d}'ing  to  get  us,'  wniie  Nevnu. 
when  the  Tractariana  had  set  their  faces  towards  Roin&  Hr 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  '  teizc  the  ideas  and  feetinKTs  '  of  thow 
whom  he  was  trj'ing  to  inlerpiet ;  if  be  did  not  always  sucnd, 
the  explanation  uia^  be  found  in  his  foreign  (raining,  or  in  the 
complex  theories  and  large  masses  of  hislorr.  with  whicb  be 
dealt  on  pnnciplet  hitherto  unrealized  in  nnjr  Church  since  (be 
Reformation. 

Wiseman  we  majr  look  upon  ns  a  modem  Dellaroiim, 
without  (he  punctilious  logic  which  debated  creeds  and  articln 
on  the  stjuares  of  a  chessboard.  Pusej'  was  not  alto^etbff 
tinlike  Itishop  Andrewcs,  quaint,  solemn,  pa(ri»[ic,  dcToiit. 
And  neither  »!  these  voluminous  authors  has  a  place  in  liter*- 
ture,  unless  the  charming  though  ill>written  story  of  'Fabinis' 
should  keep  alive  the  Cardinal's  memory.  Itut  Wiseman  pX 
bis  hand  to  many  more  subjects.  His  ai-tiuaintanoe  »itb 
Bunsen,  who,  as  Prussian  Minister,  drew  round  hint  ai  tbr 
Embassy  on  the  Campidoglio  churchmen  of  all  colour^  Uid 
entertained  pilgrims  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  may  baT«Wl 
him  upon  studying  the  modern  sciences ;  but  his  genM> 
inclined  him  to  languages,  philology,  and  Scripture.  WIkb 
his  mental  sufferings  had  been  vuniguished,  he  became  s 
figure  well  known  and  looked  up  to  in  the  mixed  asstiD- 
blies,  at  once  fashionable  and  artistic,  which  meet  in  a  Romui 
palatzo.  His  easy  poners  of  conversation  gave  him  an  adTW' 
tage ;  and  his  scholarship  brougbt  him  correspond  en  Is  Htll 
as  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Tholuck,  Mtiblcr,  and  DaUiligtf- 
He  saw  the  most  famous  persons  who  came  to  Rome  at  •■ 
interesting  period,  when  the  Restoration  was  fast  losinK  ■** 
popularity,  and  all  things  were  moving  on  to  the  Three  Dsji 
of  July.  As  Rector  of  the  English  College  he  had  (he  privilege 
of  frequent  inierviews  with  the  Pope;  and  Gregory  XVI.  tsj 
his  personal  friend.     F.vciyonQ  kn«w  that  be  was  marked  out 
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tot  bigli  distinction  ;  an<l  whim  tb«  founder!  of  the  Oxford 
JJomneiit,  Hurrcll  Frouilc  find  N'ftwmnn,  called  on  him  in 
1833,  the  itnlel}'  pretence  an<l  cordial  manner  of  Moniignor 
Witeman  (old  tbent  llint  a  cliaoge  bad  come  orer  the  TortunM 
of  the  Englith  Roman  Catholics.  From  a  proscritxsl  and 
nnishing  sect  they  were  to  emcr^  now  upon  the  foreground 
of  the  national  existence,  brought  into  the  light  hy  circum- 
■tancei  (he  meaning  of  which  their  lewler  believed  that  he 
could  undcrtUnd,  though  tt  was  far  beyond  thctn.  Witbatrong 
enpbaaii  he  wrote  in  1847  : — 

■  Fmm  the  day  "f  Newman  anil  I'rorido's  visit  to  tne,  never  for  an 
iaataat  did  I  waver  in  tay  conviction  that  a  new  era  had  commenced 
is  England.  .  .  .  'I'd  Uiis  graiul  object  I  dcvotol  myeelf.  .  .  .  The 
Uronrite  itadioa  of  fi^rmer  years  wore  abandonod  for  the  ponoit  of 
Ihiaaim  abuDe.' 

Not  immediatL-ly,  however.  And  the  time  wai  hardly  ripe. 
In  1834  his  ipiritu&l  troubles  ceased,  and  be  was  onee  inure 
tnjoyin^  *  the  freshness  of  childhood ' ;  his  probation  was  over. 
He  delivered  bis  lectures  on  science  and  religion  in  the  Lent 
of  1835,  with  immense  applause.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  such 
apologetics  to  grow  old  with  the  day  that  gave  tbem  birth. 
But  these  were  admired  bv  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Pntfessor 
Owen ;  and  at  least  they  did  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  prore  Revelation  by  the  changing  systems  of 
men.  Their  purpose  seems  rather  to  bare  been  defensive; 
tbey  warned  against  the  acceptation  of  plausible  yet  uasuitained 
faypothexes  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  Pascal  or  Butler  they  appealed 
to  hnmait  needs  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  as  furnishing  an 
awameat  which  no  investigations  or  discoveries  could  make 
Dull  and  void. 

On  this  whole  subject  Dr.  Newman,  long  after  he  had  joined 
the  Roman  Church,  wrote  to  Pasey  in  words  of  consummate 
srisdom,  which  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  to  recite: — 

'  Aa  to  Geology,  I  urn  the  worst  person  to  consult  possible,  and  so 
I  think  1.1  any  oo-r«ligioQist  of  lulue, — ami  fur  Ibis  reason— because 
•o  liulc  is  detenninod  abont  the  Inspiration  of  Soriptnre,  except  ia 
tBtXl/en  vi  bilh  and  morals.  Tbero  is  an  old  traditional  fi^eling  in 
lii*uur  of  many  viewa.  which  may  not  in  the  event  prove  niore 
teualile  than  that  of  the  sun  going  rouod  the  earth.  I  think  that  in 
GiUleo's  time  a  shock  waa  given  to  the  Catholic  mind  which  iiover 
CMi  be  repeated.  And  then,  too,  I  esnnnt  help  thinking  a  lesson 
«u  given  to  ecclesiastical  anthoritiM,  whioh  tlicy  will  never  forget, 
ef  Dut  Mtming  to  mix  what  in  fact  tboy  did  not  mix  np,  qiiostiona  of 
tbaology  and  qneatioiis  of  sctcncc.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
i  {tufboud  misgiving  of  geological  theorieK--tbough  I  cannot  ba 
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STue  that  Eusts  of  considerable  importanee  are  nol  prored.    fiat  i 
tbe  'wliolo  scieDtific  world  mcD  eeem  going  ahead  DKMt  raelcl 
with  thc'ir  ui^iujiation  on  the  domain  of  i«li<noit,  ...  I  teeta  to  wii^ 
that  I>ivino  and  human  Ecionce  might  «Ach  be  enflerod  ia  plaw  lo 
take  its  on-n  lino,  tbo  on«  not  iatMfemg  with  tho  Other.     Tbi' 
cdrclos  Bcarcolf  intoraoct  cnch  othor.' 

Well,  it  will  not  be  mnintntnuil  (hnt  Witctnan  did  more  thiD 
pnteit  against  the  current  errors  which  a^l>H^  at  seeming  poina 
of  intersection.  The  task  of  bis  life  wni  not  to  cnniin  *' 
philoionbic  treatises.  A  more  tangible  object  lay  ck*.-ir  in  hi 
view.  The  Romantic  Movement  was  uovr  douri*bing  aU  arefi 
Europe.  In  France,  Lacordairc  fasd  bej^un  bis  course  ai  a 
prencher,  «nd  Montalembcrt  a>  a  meditrval  historian  and  aSw 
cnthnsinslic  dnfc^nder  of  the  <'hurrh.  Among  GerniaDi,  ih^l 
school  of  Alunicb  stood  bigh  and  pTi>minenc.  In  Bclgiiuil 
tbero  was  a  Cnlbolic  a*  well  as  a  national  uprising.  Itolj-  hail 
its  devout  believers  in  the  Pope  and  in  freedom.  Knglnnu  fa»d 
granted  Emancipation,  and  Oxford  was  extolling  the  Church  of 
the  Fathers.  Manifest  it  wu  to  the  English  student  in  Konie 
that  he,  too,  bad  been  called.  How  could  he  s*crifice  t« 
Oriental  antiquities  an  interest  whtcb  demanded  all  his  eSbrt 
and  would  bring  in  su<-b  an  ample  reward  ?  Mote  than  once 
he  had  paid  a  dyiag  visit  to  this  country  ;  but  he  now  resolved 
on  going  down  into  tbe  battle.  In  1^35  he  set  out.  TraTcllia^ 
by  Vienna,  Munich,  Paris,  and  Bruges,  'he  saw  the  Catholic 
champions,'  says  his  biograpber,  *  whose  writings  bad  so  uiaveil 
him,  and  received  letters  in  the  course  of  his  joaraey  froc 
missionaries  in  Syria  and  China.'  He  came  straight  (com 
Home,  '  and  Home  ha<l  nut  lost  the  sense  of  the  moral  Iriunpb 
which  bad  won  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  1815.'  He 
arrivnl  with  a  feeling  of  strength  and  assured  position.  'And,' 
concludes  Mr.  Ward,  *  his  spirit  of  hopeful  enterprise  stood  ia 
marked  contrast  lo  the  ideas  of  Englishmen,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike,  as  to  the  status  and  work  of  tbe  Catholics 
in  England  —  the  remnant  of  the  long -proscribed  Ki^liih 
Papists.' 

But  if,  in  that  memorable  year  1835,  Wiseman  entered  ibc 
arena  by  one  door,  a  cbatnpion  no  less  thoroughly  enuippft! 
came  in  at  another.  Pusey  had  returned  from  hu  GenoaSi 
masters  long  ago,  full  fraught  with  their  teaching;  and 
defence  of  the  piety  which  he  knew  to  be  dwelling  in  Tholn< 
and  even  in  tbe  unstable  Schleiermacher,  he  bad  broken 
cudgel  or  two  with  Hugh  Jnmea  Hose,  meaning  himself  to  be 
most  onbndox,  yet  in  the  sruuel  not  auite  at  case  touching  thai 
Snt  rolnme  upon  '  Rationalist  Theology.'     As  Wiseman  had 
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giTm  the  world  excellent  iok«nt  of  KhAlarehip,  so  did  Posey 
conmle,  wiih  infinite  mint,  th<-  cntnlogiic  of  Arabic  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian.  Thrn.  leaving  th«t  in  oljedicnrc  !■>  a  higher 
cill,  and  made  Cnmtn  of  ('hmt  ("liui^li,  m»rricil  to  ihe  remark- 
able woman  who  sliarcxl  \\\»  studies  and  wa*  even  now  patsing 
into  a  dolorous  mond  of  scruples  and  austerities,  lie  brought  to 
ihe  impetuous  and  during;  enterprises  of  Newman  a  vast  weight 
of  erudition,  a  perfect  loyaltj,  and  the  splendour  of  his  name. 
For  it  proved  to  be  the  mnking  of  the  Movement.  He  hu) 
imet  been  unfavourable  to  it  ;  but  now,  when  the  first  issue  of 
'Trscts,'  short  and  stern  nnd  nrousing,  not  nnllke  the  opening; 
'Utters'  of  fascal  in  tlieir  a^'^rirtiivrneM,  were  coming  to  an 
end — when  the  country  was  attentive,  nn<i  l''roud<r  was  dying 
ursy  from  the  battlefield — be  came  to  take  a  place  which  was  at 
once  yielded  to  him.  *  Ue  ^are  us  a  name  and  a  position,'  says 
tlie  '  Apologia.'  And  Mr.  Oakcley.  who  represents  another 
stage  of  opinion,  and  ttevcr  was  a  Fuseyite,  strictly  lo-called, 
observes  that  'while  it  w»«  Mr.  Newman's  oJfire  to  stimulate, 
and  his  miBforfunr  to  startle.,  to  I>r.  Pusey,  on  the  other  hand, 
belonged  the  work  of  soothing  and  the  ministry  of  conciliation. 
He  wax  the  St.  liarnabns  of  the  Movement.' 

He  WAS  also  its  St.  Jerome,  if  we  take  into  account  tlie  stores 

of  learning,  the  labours  of  editorship,  the  historical  foundation, 

all  of  which  were  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  imroenie 

undertaking  as  the  *  Library  of  the  Fathers,'  and  the  '  Catenas  ' 

of  Knglisli   r>ivine«  that  grew  under  his  guidance  during  the 

next  quarter  of  a  century.     No  one  else  muld  have  governed 

with   the  same  steady  hand  a  work  of  time  and  patience  in 

which  there  was  little  visible  reward  and   no  hope  of  glory. 

Alone     iieitlier    Fathers     nor    Catenas    would     have    excited 

enthusiasm    in  the    country,  put  adversaries    on  their    mettle, 

jjianrulsed   Oxford,  or  reformed   the  pulpit.     Unless  Newman 

i&d  preached  his  'Parochial  Sermons,'  thr  Traclarian  doctrines 

might   have  sunk  again   into  the  dead    level   from    which,  at 

armed  men  out  of  the  ground,  they  had  suddenly  sprung  up. 

But  learning  was  indispensable.     Anti(|uily  must  be  studied, 

and  the  Carolinian  divines  brou(;ht  forward  as  witnesses  to  a 

position  from  which,  in   his  most  secret   mind,  Newman  wa» 

unconsciously  drawing  away,  and  which  the  Roman  lecturer  at 

Moorfields  was  assailing  with  courtesy  but  with  a  contagious 

earnealnesB.     Of  the  Anglican  triumvirate,  Pusey  alone,  from 

first  to  last,  never  wavered  in  maintaining  the  pure  Anglican 

theory,  even  if  in  course  of  time  he  went  beyond  its  practice. 

Newman  might  pais  over  to  the  enemy ;  KebU,  for  one  f1r«ting 

■t,  might  be  tempted,  not  indeed  to  follow  htm,  Wv  \n  '^vt 
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out  willi  tb«  Nonjurots;  Fusey  lield  lo  the  Church  of  En^and 
as  by  law  eat&blish«l,  and  lie  could  never  imagine  lb»t  is  to 
doing  he  was  forbidden  to  act  and  «f>eak  aa  the  old  Catholic 
Sainu  bad  acted  and  spoken,  before  the  division  of  East  and 
West,  in  (he  time  uf  Augustine  or  of  Cbr^tostom.  'Spartam 
nnctus  e»,  bnnc  cxorna,'  woa  the  motto  of  bis  Pigbty-two  jesn. 

He  did  not  iLind  by  himself.      Hat,  at  first,  WiHcman  iJirf. 
Mr.  Wan),  in  a  chapter  which  mutt  have  for  the  historian  no 
slight  value   as   a   record   of  facts,  attested    by  men   so  ir«II 
qualified  in  this  department  as  Lord  Acton  and  Dom  Gasquei, 
tells  how  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  dwindling  (o  a  shadn* 
of  themselves,  lost,  in  a  hundred  years,  their  learning,  wfaltb, 
energy,  and  nlmiiit  the  religious  principles  for  which  thctW 
undergoni^  ostracism  from  English  life.     This  picture,  toacbed 
with  an  idealizing  and  tender  pencil  by  Newmtvn  in  a  p*tx\^t 
no  less  subdued  than  melting  of  his  'Second  Spring,'  brio^ 
oat  the  decay  which  is  certain  to  overtake  a  minority,  who  str 
at  once  cut  off  from  their  fellow  citizens  and  not  able  or  willing 
to   keep  up  a  closr   intimacy  with  the  sources  of  their  6nt 
inspiration.     A  curious  but  exact  parallel  might  be  drawn,  lo 
this  n'spect,  between  tlie  English  Recusants,  languid,  inert,  old- 
world,  falling  into  decrepitude,  and   the  Jews  of  f  ti^rmany  or 
Poland,   before   emancipation   came   tu   either.     They  shranl: 
from  the  light,  were  afraid  of  making  disciples,  bod   forgottrn  | 
their  glorious  days,  and  lived  in  ignorance  of  their  own  heroet, 
their  great  literature,  and  the  chan^^  that  was  tolling  in  favour, 
not  indeed  of  the  principles  which  they  held,  but  of  the  freedoni 
they  had  almost  ceased   tu  desire.     U'iseman  was  the  Calliolic 
Moses  Mendelssohn  ;  and  bis  people  did  not  know  wnetberto 
welcome  or  suspect  him.     In  the  Traclarians  they  saw  nierdy  » 
fresh  kind  of  Protestant,  loud  and  passionate,  whose  apprupria' 
tion  of  the  Fathers  scandnlised  them,  and  whose  efturts,  did 
tbey  prove  victorious,  would  but  strengthen  a  Church  that  hst^ 
been  cruel  towards  them   in  the  day  of  its  power.     But,  tnilj^^ 
the  world  was  iin  enigma ;  better  let  it  alone. 

That  was  the  one  thing  Wiseman  could  not  do.  He  haC^ 
brought  with  him  from  Rome  the  '  vision  splendid  '  whict^ 
baonted  religious  minds,  although  it  had  faded  among  his  o«^^ 
old  kinsfolk  to  a  distant  and  dark  tradition.  At  least,  he  ouul^^ 
tell  Englishmen  what  were  the  genuine  doctrines  of  bis  Churct^^ 
He  drew  large  audiences  to  the  chapel  in  Moorfielde,  foumli^  ■" 
the  '  Dublin  Review,'  and  began  to  answer  Newman,  who  wa— ^ 
then  mounting  to  a  popular  height  from  which  '  Tract  Ninety  ""^ 
was  to  hurl  him  in  one  decisive  moment.  Newman  took  op  tb^^ 
challenge — coldly,  as  men  liave  thought  since.     But  he  wi        ' 
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diliBting  St  one  wbo  drrams,  and  is  half  coniciou*  ihat  he 
dmms.  Evra  In  1^39,  at  the  Qood  lidp  of  his  influence,  a 
cnrrcnt  wi*«  brJtring  down  from  the  nncirnt  «nd  now  liltlr- 
Lnuwn  ri'irioDs  of  litttorj,  which  would  turn  it  into  an  rbb 
«ad  drire  him  far  out  to  %va.  There  wu  a  marked  diflerence 
between  the  leaders  of  the  school.  Pusey  held  hy  the  Fathers, 
Hook  bj  ihe  formutnries,  Keble  hy  bit  own  bringin^-Dp.  But 
what  did  Newman  hold  by  ? 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  as  we  think  will  now  be 
granird,  that  if  the  Church  of  KngUod  hni)  poisrssed  a  school 
uf  divines,  or  cren  of  canonists,  not  all  of  one  colour,  hat  all 
sufficiently  versed  in  their  science,  and  numeroni  enough  to 
direct  public  opinion,  the  battles  of  those  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
•where  ignorant  armies  clashed  hy  nixht,'  would  have  been 
lightened  of  their  confusion  and  bewilderment.  Oxford  in 
Wesley's  lime  hud  failed  to  understand  the  relations  of 
enthusiasm  to  an  Kitablished  Church ;  nnd  the  pennlcy  followed 
close  in  the  rise  of  Methodism.  Now  a  prtiblem  was  challenging 
attention  the  exact  contrary  of  that  which  Wesley  had  started. 
For  the  enthusiasm  of  Newman  and  bis  friends  was  founded 
upon  an  earlier  phase  of  Christian  dcrelopment,  but  still,  as 
tO«y  believed,  not  upon  the  Papal  aberration  from  what  bad 
bnn  at  the  beginning.  And  they  did  but  ask — such,  nt  least, 
was  their  contenlinn,  though  their  acts  toUl  a  different  story — 
to  remain  in  their  Church  as  a  distinct  school,  not  so  much 
acknowledged  as  permitted,  'i'hese  terms,  they  were  snving, 
Evangelicals  had  long  enjoyed  ;  and  the  followers  of  Hales  or 
Cbillingworih,  nay,  it  might  be  whispernl,  of  lluadley,  had 
never  been  denie<l  them,  difficult  though  it  was  to  reconcile 
Broad  or  Low  Churchmen  with  the  Prayer-Book  and  the  Creeds. 
So  much  they  demanded,  and,  after  years  of  hard  fighting,  so 
nncb  at  length  was  allowed.  But  ere  the  day  of  toleration 
camr,  the  one  supreme  genius  whom  the  party  brought  forth  had 
left  them.  He  gave  up  his  sword  to  Wiseman  ;  yet  signs  are 
not  lacking  that,  without  a  Wiseman,  he  must  sooner  or  later 
have  flung  it  away. 

Puiey  and  Newman  were  alike  consistent.  In  what,  then, 
did  they  dilTcr?  In  this,  (Itat  while  the  Canon  of  Christ  Church 
*iaa  developing  an  institution  to  which  he  had  ever  been  loyal, 
the  philosopher  of  St.  .Mary's  was  working  out  a  set  of  principles 
to  their  unknown  conclusion.  Newman  hud  changed  once;  h« 
night  change  again.  'He  was  their  convert  originally,  not 
their  teacher,'  said  J.  B.  Mozley,  speaking  of  the  circle  of 
ttiends  at  Oriel  from  whom  the  young  disciple  of  Whately, 
still  bearing  upon  him  tokens  of  'Liberalism,  had  learnt  hia 
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Chnrcb  doctrines.     And  we  might  gather  up  no  little  of 
'  Apolo^a '    into    those    strikin];    aentencet    in    which    Murk 
Putiion  defends  hitntclf  from  the  accuiation  of  lawlcu  r«rolt. 

'  Wlittt  liiitk  placo  with  me,'  he  8ftj«,  '  wan  Kmipk-  eipoDMon  of 
lcDowIt5<lK<!  iiiitl  idto^  To  my  homu  PuritJiii  niliginn  —  almotl 
narrowed  tii  two  poiuts,  fear  of  God's  nntli  aud  faith  in  tha 
doctriue  of  tho  alouement, — the  idea  of  the  Church  was  a  widuBtn 
of  the  horizon  which  ulirred  up  the  spirit  and  filled  it 
eDthnsiiLBiu.  The  notion  uf  the  Charch  soon  expanded  ilself 
the  limits  of  the  Anglican  coQUnnnion  and  became  the  wider  idea  i 
tbe  Cbtliolic  Church.  Tboo  Anglicanism  fell  off  from  me  Wa 
old  garment,  oh  Puritanism  lind  done  before* 


HRtiiton  went  mnny  ateps  farther  in   his  long  joume 
hut  hertt,  at  all  events,  is  a  true  account  of  the  way  in  wl 
soul    may  pass  through  the  Church  uf  England    yet  never 
a    genuine    memher.     From    VVhateiy   himself  Newmnn 
learned  his  aoti-Erailian  views ;  and  other  Oxford  friends  ha 
(KOg'ht  him  other  doctrines  no   less  Catholic,     Kehle   was  ha 
master;  Froude  his  companion  in   paths  of  discovery.     Alach 
as  he  admired  and  revered  Puscy,  from  Puscy  he  seems  to  have 
gained  no  fresh  light.     He  was  tlrawn  to  the  early  ngcs;  but  he 
soon    began   to  discriminate,  to  compare,  to  a]>ply ;  he  had  sn 
cxquiiiitr  sense  of  times  and  seasons,  and  n  knuwledge  of  per- 
spective such  as  Pusey  never  displays.      Ilis  line  literary  dis- 
cemmeni,  though   neither  that  of  a   critic    nor  of  a  dUettanb, 
•wakened   his  mind  to  the  subtle  shades  of  distinction  which 
escape  the  many,  who  have  painted  ecclesiastical  periods  all  in 
the  same  tone.     Modern  Knglisbmen  are  profoundly  nnaisBre 
of  the    I  tries    which    divide    Monophysites    from     Kutrchisni, 
Donntists  from  Novatians;  or  Eusehtans,  Acactaiis,  Anomonins, 
and  Luciferians  from  one  another.     To  nioti  uf  us  these  nrr  no^H 
so  much  as  names ;  to  the  Oxford  student  they  were  [talpitatiuf^^ 
realities,  full  of  a  decisive  moral.    When  VViscman  charged  him 
with  being,  in  strict  logic,  n  Donatist,  and  be  imagined,  to  his 
horror,  that  on  grounds  of  principle,  if  he  were  an  Anglican^ 
he  could  not  refuse  to  sail  in  one  boat  with  the  Monophysites,^^ 
then,  after  some  deliberation   and    not    tvichout  tears,  he  cast^^ 
himxclf  resolutely  overboard.  • 

On  such  a  temperament,  alive  to  considerations  which  noC* 
one  in  ten  thousand  could  enter  into,  drawn  from  ages  arnJ^E^ 
stales  of  culture  long  past,  the  words  of  an  Augustine,  echoe<£-J 
in  Wiseman's  too  sounding  phrase,  fell  with  a  weight  irifr— i 
sistible.  it  was,  if  we  may  adapt  Newman's  language  on  a  fsc>M 
different  occasion,  '  the  state  o(  the  atmosphere,' — it  was'tfa' 
vibration  all  round '■ — it  was  'that   pre{MWM!ssion '  against  ib 
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Kjttem  which  he  bad  been  upholding  with  all  ItU  might,  that 

inforoed   tbe  argnmenl*  oi  hii  Roman  adverinrri  And  gtivti 

lem  their  momentum.     Pusry  could  be  an  editor  of  TerlulUan, 

Keble   tranilsl«   Irenipus.   nnd    both   hear   the    thunder  of 

lecurut  judieatt    tike    '  PrnrrilTe    or    Atlas    unromoved.' 

was  notbing  in  tlicir  mind«  answering  ti>  the  uiipicioa 

bicb,  M  a  ghott  or  nn  uaibra  from  old  timr,  lind  once  And 

in   stiK>d    \}y   iN'ewmnn'*  bediide,  nnd  jiointnd  towanli  the 

ureh    of  Rome.    He  could  reply   to  the  article  which    hod 

Mortled  Oxford  in  Anguil  1S3!) ;  but  to  his  own  misgiving  nn 

reply  was  posiible. 

In  order  lu  Acceleralelho  catastrophe  which  seemed  approach- 
ing, Wiseman  gnve  up  his  position  at  the  Enj^lish  College,  and 
was  made  President  of  Oscott,  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
the  University,  within  whose  circuit  events  were  now  going 
forward  with  a  seijuence  almost  dramatic.  0«<;ott  was  a  little 
Pjlus,  planted  in  the  enemy's  aifcht;  a  refuj^  that  invited 
fnjilivea,  furnished  the  jjiouiid  of  parleyings  with  all  who 
dared  to  come,  and  enjoyed  the  peculiar  distinction  of  serving, 
oatil  the  cnriain  fell  on  this  tragedy,  as  n  sort  of  Rome  ia 
EnglaDd.  To  the  old  generation  there  mident,  it  was  a 
college  of  studies,  and  n»  more;  to  its  versatile  Rector  it 
sremetl  a  jmst  of  ohs>-rvation,  a  rendezroua  of  the  most  varinl 
■nfliicnces,  and  (he  beginning  of  a  restored  Catholicism.  He 
drew  round  him  men  like  Pugin,  the  eccentric  but  richly- 
endowed  architect  of  the  Gothic  revival,  Getirge  Spencer,  the 
worldling  who  had  been  onvcited  by  the  last  act  of  *  Don 
Giovanni,'  and  others  less  celebrated.  Among  the  visitors  to 
[Oscott  were  Daniel  O'Connell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  ihcCvmtede 
mbord.  To  llie  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Shrewsbury,  during 
excitement  of  IMl,  Wiseman  addrissed  a  letter  in  which  he 
Dfges  the  union  of  ihe  Kngliib  Church  '  with  the  Holy  See  and 
th«  Churches  of  its  ohedience,'  and  taking  up  the  method  of 
*  Tract  Ninety,'  bat  bandling  it  after  his  own  fashion,  propose* 
that  *no  retractation'  be  demandcti,  but  the  Thirty  Nine 
Articles  explained  so  as  to  reoooclle  them  with  the  Decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  So  elated  was  he  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Romeward  movement  that  he  described  the  most  serious 
faindntnces  tu  it  as  Iifiii^  'sincere  scruples  abfml  purticular 
practices,  unwillingness  to  surrender  certain  forms,  the  com- 
plicated questions  of  hierarchical  arrangements,  orders,  and 
clerical  discipline.'     And  that  was  all  I 

But  what  bad  befallen  the  staunch  old  Protestant  England, 
which  for  three  hundtrtt  ye.trs  had  fought  the  balllo  of  the 
ficXurmation    under    its    Tudors,    Stuuts,   and     Hanoverians? 

7.  '£  Wiseman 
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Wiseman  saw  through  a  lingularly  (littorlcil  glass  the  pr 
portions,  and  even  the  drift,  of  that  unquestionable  ctuuige  that 
was  coming  over  Englljiiimen.  He  measured  the  countrj-  bi^ 
the  Tractarian  lines ;  but  the>e,  in  the  faandi  of  Ward,  or  otfc 
jroung  disciples,  made  a  false  cast.  The  aim  of  the  inteqir 
tions  given  to  the  Articles  by  Newman  was  not  to  lead  bit 
followers  to  Rome,  but  to  keep  them  with  a  safe  conscience  ii 
the  Church  where  they  were  born.  The  Traet  was  the  manifest 
of  a  party  willing  to  be  lo^al,  not  making  ready  to  dc 
Thus  Keble  and  Fusey  defended  it ;  on  these  grounds  in  186 
Posey  republished  it;  and  waiving  the  right  or  wrong 
particular  glosses,  in  which  Newman  laid  himself  bare 
assaults  that  he  did  not  much  think  of  parrying,  the  positioB 
as  a  whole  remains  untouched  to  this  day.  The  acceptance  i 
'Tract  Ninety'  by  authi>rilic3  nould  have  cArrie<l  with  it,  bj 
no  means  a  union  oi  the  Churches,  but  Wiseman's  inevitable 
defeat.  Into  his  hands,  however,  the  University,  the  Hishopc, 
and  the  public  Journals,  played  unceasingly  during  the  next 
four  years.  They  seemed  of  one  accord  to  insist  on  leaving  no 
room  within  the  Establishment,  not  merely  for  Ilomanuiuc 
clergy  of  the  type  which  Ward  magnified  into  caricature,  but 
for  those  who  reiterated  in  simple  goixl  faith  language  that 
Hook<!r  had  sanctioned  by  his  usage  and  the  umlivided  Chnrdl 
had  constantly  employed.  Luckily  for  them,  Pusey  had  Deitber 
the  boldness  in  speculation  that  led  Newman  to  publish  startlinf 
views,  nor  the  excessive  sense  of  deference  to  Episcopal  charges 
that  prompted  the  dictum,  '  A  Bishop's  lightest  word  ex  cattuHra 
is  heavy.'  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Pusey  to  f«el 
what  Newman  felt — '  My  own  Bishop  was  my  Pope  ;  I  knew 
no  other ;  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  the  Vicar  of  Christ.' 
In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  which  followed  on  Dr.  Hampden's 
appointment  to  the  See  of  Hereford  in  1847,  when  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  to  the  dismay  of  Anglo-Catholics,  had  absolved 
the  famous  Bampton  Lectures  from  heresy,  Pusey  wrote : — 

'  I  am  not  disturbod,  bocanse  I  never  attached  any  weight  to  tbi 
Bishops.  It  was  perhaps  the  difference  betireen  Newman  and  me; 
ho  throw  hitnaelf  upon  the  Bishojis,  and  they  failed  him  ;  I  thnv 
myeolf  on  the  Euglieh  Church  and  the  Fathers  as,  tmdcr  God,  hot 
support.' 

This  larger  and  less  anxious  principle  was  more  in  keeping 
with  the  precedents  furnished  by  English  law,  and  bctix 
calculated  to  tide  over  seasons  of  uncertainty.  In  the  erml. 
Bishops  and  Courts  have  made  it  manifest  that  \ewmsn, 
tboagh  utterly  deferential,  wa»  premature  in  his  movements  a4| 
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nuthor  of  *  Tract  NiiMitr.'  Could  he  linvc  posscxMs]  hit 
'sodI  in  patieace,  ihv  n>i>in  th»t  he  sought  would  hnvr  Ijrcn 
granted  biiii.  Ilut,  as  b«  perceived,  without  any  Hishops' 
charges,  his  JplacPi  "fl^r  1839,  was  elsewhere. 

Posey's  '  Tract  Xincty  '  came  in  1843,  PreacUiny  on  the 
Holj^  EachAriit  in  terms  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
Homilies  or  had  seen  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  he  was  delated  \>y 
Dr.  Fausset,  condemned  without  a  hearing,  and  forbidden  by 
the  Six  ])<K;tors  whir  formetl  this  new  Oxford  Inquisitiun  froni 
calling  in  his  frii^nds  ti>  counsel,  or  making  known  the  details 
of  a  dark  traiuaction,  the  story  of  which  cannot  be  read  even 
now  without  astonishment.  In  Putey  bimietf  there  was,  at  all 
timM,  a  touch  of  Dominie  Sampson  which  is  inexpressibly 
direrting  and  yet  pitiful,  so  simple,  confiding,  and  helpless  he 
appears  among  the  Hciuls  of  Houses,  lawyers,  bishops',  and  men 
of  tlie  world  In  whom  he  submit*  his  quotations  and  references 
to  the  *  Bihliotheca  Fatrum.'  He  was  not  the  man  to  dispute 
the  authority  under  which  his  tormentors  proceeded  against 
bim.  'Prosecution  is  not  persecution,'  he  said  during  the 
Btoim  which  broke  out  over '  Essays  and  Reviews ' — a  dangerous 
proverb,  seeing  that  all  persecution,  unless  it  is  mere  massacre, 
appeals  to  the  forms  of  law,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  judges, 
pursuivants,  gaolers,  and  executioners,  who  had  warrant  for 
their  various  acts  from  the  Statute  Book.  Tln-re  is  something 
painful  in  the  remembrance  of  those  attempts  on  the  part 
of  saintly  teachers  like  Pusey  and  Kehle  to  sharjien  the  edge  of 
Mitborily,  and  bring  down  the  powers  that  be  on  men  whose 
doctrines  they  detested,  but  who  were  representatives  of  his- 
torical and  long  -  debated  views  in  Western  Christendom. 
N'eithcr  did  these  invocations  of  the  strong  hand  prevail.  If 
Hampden,  a  commonplace  disciple  of  Nominalism,  held  his 
chair  at  Oxford  in  spite  of  the  Tractarians,  these,  when  their 
evil  moment  arrived,  couh)  assnri-dly  not  complain  ;  as  they 
bad  done,  so  was  it  done  to  them.  But  the  Six  Doctors  out- 
raged decency  and  justice  by  their  contempt  for  the  maxims  of 
the  English  courts,  in  which  no  man  is  condemned  without  a 
hearing.  The  Heads  in  1841  would  not  stay  proceedings 
against  Newman,  no,  not  for  a  single  day,  until  he  had  written 
his  explanations  of  the  Tract  incriminated.  And  these  violent 
acts,  which  the  Holy  OHicc  itself  would  have  disapproved  as 
hasty,  passionate,  and  unfair,  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
injudicious  that  lovers  of  the  old  Oxford  system  could  have 
perpetrated.  The  Pusey ites  were  neither  silenced  nor  put 
down ;  but  the  Hebdomadal  Hoard  was  doomed ;  the  Six 
M  rained  their  cause;  the  Liberals  and  ifttotvi\&T«  v«t>,v 
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oir  w!t)i  the  (poils  of  tbc  >-eara  1S41,  1843,  nnd  1845.  Tbel 
Star  Oiitinber  could  not  be  Kt  up  ngnin.  Kciurtion  went  taj 
extremes. 

*  If  any  Oxford  man  bad  f[ono  to  sWp  in  184(i  and  bad  woltQ  up  < 
again  in  IttoO,'  says  Mark  I'attisoD,  '  li«  n-ould  baTo  found  bimaalf  j 
in  a  totally  now  world.     In    184G  we  wcro  in  Old  Tory  Orfori; 
not  Eomnolcul,  bccnuec  it  vim  ne  fiercely  debating  as  in  tbe  dajv  j 
of    Henry    W.   its    tternal   Chtireb    iioestioR.      TJi«ro   wore   TotyJ 
majoritioD  in  nil  tbe  colleges ;  thcra  was  iinijiiciitioning  Mtis* 
in  the  tHloriiil  eygtoni,  ...  In  IBRD  nil  tbis  was  middcnly 
oA  if  by  tbe  wand  of  »  timgician.' 

That  ytsiT  1850  will  long  be  Temei»b(!Te<I  for  tliR  rxcilcmenl 
and  the  controversy  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  set  in  mutjoo,  lo 
his  own  great  surprise.  Had  be  been  ibe  politic  genius  ibal 
men  tbougbt  him,  no  year  would  have  seemed  less  timely  for  a  ' 
*  Papal  Aggression,'  It  was  the  Tcrr  hour  when  old  feeliap, 
ezaaperatcd  by  a  continuance  of  defections  from  the  Cbutcli  of  J 
England,  and  suspicious  of  more  to  conip,  clamoured  for  aa/ 
occasion  to  vent  themselves  on  Home  and  Komaniz«rs,  The 
Gorham  Case,  which  it  is  pleasant  now  to  think  Pusey  would 
never  have  tnlirn  into  court,  wasi  at  an  end  ;  but  in  raising  tbe 
question  of  the  Ro^ul  Supiemacv,  it  had  cost  the  secession  of 
Manning,  Wilberforce,  Allies,  Maskell,  and  many  otbeis,  A 
•econd  exodus  bad  followed  that  of  the  '45.  To  no  purpose 
did  Pusey  recall  tbc  nursing- fathers  of  the  Church  in  primitirc 
periods;  Tbeodosiu*  and  Justinian  were  not  convincing  ex- 
amples ;  and  though  he  declared  that  in  tbe  Cbureh  of  bli 
baptism  be  would  live  and  die  —  though  Keble  munnutnl 
with  a  kind  of  tender  fierceness,  '  If  the  Church  of  ICngland 
were  to  fail,  it  abould  be  found  in  my  parish,* — an  augrj'  invn 
was  flowing  which  carried  the  multitude  off  tbeir  feet.  Such 
W«re  tbe  omens,  unobserved  of  Wiseman,  when  he  received  his 
Cardinal's  red  bat,  announced  the  new  Hierarchy,  and  addreunl 
hia  well-meaning  jubilant  cbnrgo  from  the  Flaminian  Gate.  In 
an  instant  there  wax  a  universal  uproar. 

Of  course  be  hud  niislnki^n,  not  only  the  issue  of  tbe  Oxford] 
Movement  in  its  second  stage — which  was  to  breathe  into 
Aati<mal  Church  a  vigour  she  had  long  been  forgetting, — bttt^ 
still  more  the  mind  of  England,  now  deeply  stirred  bv  reformitig 
ideal,  and  looking  towaiils  Germany  for  Icnowleoge,  aa  the 
philosophy  of  modern  schools  was  making  itself  felt  on  all 
aides,  in  opposition  to  routine  and  to  much  that  poated  fur 
orthodox  principli^s  or  traditions.  Wiseman,  though  in  tonch 
with  so  many  currents  of  life,  judged  them  like  a  great  KomaO 
oStccT,  like  A  Churchman,  in  whose  eyes  controvcraial  or  tliplo- 
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made  Btatements  tell  &tl  ibere  ii  to  be  told.  He  did  not  f«el 
with  democracy' ;  he  know  litlle'  of  the  hold  that  free  thought 
waa  gsininj*  in  various  directions ;  he  wrote  English  u>  if  tt 
■ere  [taliui,  pompous  and  florid ;  nor  did  he  lake  any  sufficient 
measure  of  the  dr^plh  nnd  intensity  of  the  protest  which  English- 
men were  prejMTrs)  to  make  ngninst  a  renewal,  in  whatever 
shape,  of  the  Koman  claims.  Hut  lie  had  never  meant  to  alarm 
or  offend  them.  7'he  sudden  blast  of  opposition  struck  b:m  at 
he  wsis  lesuin;;  back  in  his  coach  at  Vienna,  Tending;  the 
' Times,' after  bcio^  feasted  by  the  Emperor;  and,  Irom  that 
day,  bia  Journal,  which  had  been  kept  with  mach  simple  satis- 
fection  hitherto,  ceasrH.  He  wfls  too  sensitive,  friends  thought, 
to  face  the  rising  tempest :  hn  would  prrhnps  not  d«re  to  cross 
the  Channel.  And  a  bolder  man  might  Iiavc  tiirnrd  bftck. 
But,  though  easily  disheartened,  and  not  adapli^d  for  the 
endarance  of  trouble,  on  this  the  most  critical  occasion  of  his 
life  he  eame  out  well,  England  had  misunderstood  him  ;  no 
aggression  was  intended  ;  and  he  tbouj^ht  the  Government  of 
the  day,  as  represented  by  Lord  John  Russell,  had  virtually 
given  its  approval  to  the  measure  ihnt  wos  now  bringing  on  so 
unexpectcf)  a  tumult.  Hr  arrived  in  London  on  Monday, 
Noventlier  11,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  published  his  *  Appeal 
to  the  English  People." 

It  was  a  striking  success.  In  two  days  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  ihepamphlei  were  sold.  On  the  day  when  it  appeared  in 
the  'Times'  not  a  single  issue  of  that  or  any  other  journal 
containing  it  could  bi-  obtainrd  in  the  afternoon.  '  It  did  not 
put  MJ  end  to  the  battle,'  said  one  of  the  Cardinal's  household, 
'but  it  created  a  pause  for  a  full  week  at  least,  the  silence  of 
attention.'  Wiseman  explained.  In  common  with  all  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  unable  to 
accept  the  Royal  Supremacy,  so  far  as  it  affected  spiritual 
causes  or  the  orders  and  jnriadiction  of  a  Roman  Cotbolie 
Bishop.  But  be  laid  no  claim  to  a  'tangible'  or  'territo- 
rial' position:  all  he  had  in  view  wos  the  care  of  those  who 
had  submittrd  themst'lvrs  of  their  own  free  will  to  him  as 
their  spiritual  pastor.  Sucli  was  liis  contention.  With  a  few 
it  prevailed  immirdiately.  Hut  the  general  excitement  lasted 
on  during  six  months  of  public  meetings,  loyal  addresses  to 
the  Crown,  sermons,  speeches,  and  charges,  with  intermittent 
showers  of  stones  when  the  Cardinal's  equipage  rolled  by,  and 
Guy  Fawkcs  festivals  at  which  he  was  burnt  in  effigy.  There 
came  DO  Gordon  Riots,  no  fresh  penal  enactments  to  mar  the 
benefit  of  Emancipation  ;  for  the  Rill  which  Lord  John  Rasscll 

ricd  tbrougli  Parliament  was  in  itself  o(  no  Wt^«  «co\i«:,  &n\ 
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from  the  d&y  it  pasaed.  It  was  never  once  pot  into  execution, 
Wouls  had  nnswered  wonla;  but  tbn  Inngungn  of  fines  and  dii* 
abilities  for  eiercising  n  purely  religious  function  wu  obcoleta 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Wiiemnn,  however,  felt  himielf  eitranged  from  EngU 
cirrle<i,  and  an  object  of  suipicion,  far  more  tbao  be  bul  seem 
when  the  Oxford  Movement  was  riionin^  at  its  height.  In  thi 
banithment  he  had,  if  not  exactly  companions,  jct  fellow  iuf> 
ferers.  The  'Durham  Letter,'  ivhich  was  a  standnnl  lifted  up 
■gainst  Pftpal  Aggression,  hs<l  pointed  significantly  to  '  clergj- 
men  of  our  own  Church,  who  have  subscribed  the  Thirty  Nine 
Articles,'  yet  '  have  been  the  most  forward  in  leading  their 
Socks,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.'  Among 
these  Dr.  Pusey  might  well  seem  the  chief  offender.  He 
Dvw  far  advanced,  but  on  a  path  of  his  own,  towards  ft  new  ftoi 
(lifTicuIt  conception  of  the  perfect  Christian  life,  as  severe  u  ' 
was  unknown  to  the  English  divines  whom,  in  doctrine,  be 
still  continued  faithfully  to  follow,  His  iobred  Pietism  had 
long  since  taken  upon  it  the  gloomy  colours  of  a  discipline  so 
ascetic  that,  in  rending  his  letters,  wl'  are  carried  back  to  the 
lives  and  austerities  of  mediseval  nr  ICnstern  saints.  In  these 
things  he  was  as  unlike  the  Roman  Cardinal  whom  all  along 
he  was  silently  resisting,  as  the  most  humorous  or  dramatic  of 
story-tellers  could  imagine.  Both  men  suffered  much  from 
broken  health,  disturbed  sleep,  w&nt  of  sympathy,  and  a  sin- 
gular shyness  which  on!v  the  efforts  of  the  daring  were  power- 
ful to  vanquish.  Wiseman's  indisposition  forbade  him  to  fsK 
or  abstain;  and  his  sense  of  itumaii  hospitality  justified  the 
rather  sumptuous  table  which  he  affected.  His  expenditure  was 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  he  took  no  heed  of  money,  and  in  mattert 
of  business  acted    with  the  indolence  of  an  artist  or  a  gretl 

grincc^  How  different  was  the  spirit  which  first  drove  the 
anon  of  Christ  Church  to  spend  his  fortune  on  good  works, 
and  then  to  afllict  and  deny  himself  ns  though  lie  were 
St.  Anthony  In  the  Egyptian  desert  1  It  Is  a  strange  hlstocy, 
not  often  found  amid  the  sober  chronicles  which  the  names 
of  Herbert  and  Ken,  of  Walton  and  Wilson,  adorn. 

To  this  extraordinary  deviation  from  such  tender  hi 
restrained  patterns  of  holy  living,  Pusey  had  been  guided 
by  n  course  of  domestic  troubles,  by  the  death  of  hit  wife 
and  his  daughter  Lucy,  both  of  whom  had  learned  to  prac 
tise  the  austerities  in  which  he  believed.  He  was  now  intro- 
ducing the  custom  of  habitual  confession  and  establishing  sitter- 
hoods.  For  his  own  director  In  1846  he  had  chosen  Keble; 
coafessed  to  him  thrice 
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in  wbicb  we  cannot  observe  without  pity  and  a  certain  seme  of 
diMOmfoTt  that  b«  propoteil  even  to  reftnin  rnim  smiling.  Tbii, 
Keble  remarked,  would  be  a  '  penally  oa  other*  more  than  on 
onetclf';  and  he  could  not  eonsent  to  enjoin  tbe  use  of  'the 
discipline,'  though  Puiey  begged  bim  to  do  so.  Various  par- 
ticulars, on  which  we  need  not  dwell,  manifest  the  rigour  of 
Ibis  Ditusual  penitence,  carried  out  unswervingly  for  tbe  rest  of 
his  dajrs.  Since  1839,  when  his  wife  died,  I'uscy  bail  given  up 
(general  society.  He  never  dined  abrontl ;  his  conversation  wa* 
severely  reslriclcd  ;  jesting  and  humour,  to  which  at  no  time 
was  be  much  given,  he  now  put  altogether  from  bim.  In  the 
■nlotir  and  generosity  which  marked  his  dealings  wilb  new 
types  of  the  spiritual  life,  such  as  Miss  Sellon,  be  reminds  us 

,  Odoe  of  Saint  ('yran  anti  of  Nicole ;  but  be  was  gentle  in  his 

nanagement  of  souls,  and  he  bore  troubles  meekly.     Had  ibere 

no  sucb  director  in  tbe  years  wbieh  citme  after  the  Ciorhnm 

lutleineiit,  it  seems  probable  enough  that  defections  on  the  right 

band  and  tbe  left,  towards  Rome  or  towaidt  enthusiastic  fraier- 

nities  like  that  of  Irving  or  tbe  Plymouth  Brethren,  would  have 

wn  far  more  numerous. 
Vet  this  new  Saint  Cyran  was  'tainted'  in  the  eyes  of  many, 

beinselves  not  'Cmnmerites' — to  burrow  nn  cspresiion  from 
the  impetuous  Mr.  Hook— nor  Cvangellcalc,  hut  little  altracU-d 
by  a  system  which  was  foreign  to  Englishmen  in  its  books 
of  devotion,  its  love  of  Churcb  symbols  long  disused  or  put 
down,  its  Eastern  fastings,  conventual  discipline,  reiterated 
and  minute  confessions  of  sin  to  a  clergyman,  and  growing 
imitation  of  the  Latin  Churcb  in  public  no  less  tban  private 
worship.  Mr.  Anlbony  Froude  has  given  utterance  in  his 
rhetorical  way  to  the  feeling  which  was  prevnhmt  towards 
I      Fusey  and  Puseyism  for  above  thirty  years. 

^m  *  The  Anglican  rcgimeut,'  be  eays,  *  which  pietendod  to  ho  the 

^^Biost  efitetivo  against  the  euomy  in  the  whole  Prot«etant  amiy,  is 

pnciselj  the  one  which  has  fumiahod  and  still  fiimiehcs  to  that 

«Qemy  tb«  nioet  veoomoos  foes  of  the  Knglish  Church  and  the 

Llargost  supply  of  de6art«n.'  ^ 

^V  I^nl  Komilly,  in  1849,  had  stigmatized  the  same  'peculiar 
set  of  persons '  as  '  more  dangerous  than  open  and  avowtKl 
Roman  Catholics.'  That  admirable  Cliristian  Lord  Shaftesbury 
had  spoken  of  tbe  Oxford  Profestors  as  being  tender  or  careless 
in  'exposing  the  abominations'  of  unbelief.  And  wben 
Pasey  tuul  founded  and  endowed  St.  Saviour's  at  Leeds,  as 
an  act  of  private  penitence,  and  tbe  clergy  whom  bo  sent 
4luthcr  were  falling  away  to  Rome,  bis  indignant  {TVeu<i  Hn<j<, 
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nssailed  liiin  with  a  rudenets  and  severity  wbicb  cut  him  lu  i 
quick. 

'In  tliie,'  exoltiimed  liis  0>miiip»iu1unt,  '<;un<lDct  that  na  Im 
jnatilied  by  any  but  u  Jesuit  V  Du  tiut  niifttnku  inu  I  do  not  tluuL 
you  uu  a  JcBiiit ;  but  I  bolievo  you  t»  ho  luuiur  tbu  inflQcnu  uf 
J<iBuit8.     Your  otvu  repreaontatJves  herti  nuy  uk  iiiuoU ;  they  trvsa  to 

linlt  that  you  were  ooly  the  puppet   while  othara  puUcJ  tli4 

rings.' 


Pocej  could  but  murmur  in  his   trouble,  *  Thvno  mtift  tc 
some   dreadful    misuiideistnnding  * ;  be  was  sinir   to    >M  inU 
another  mind;  be  never  anticipated  that  principles  which (0 
him   were   those   uf  bis  own   beloved  Church  might  »gg«st 
HomaD  conclusions  in   the  case  of  others  less  teamed  or  man 
logical  ;  and    he  did  not  look   upon  the  Rofanners  as  baring 
decided  bow  far  he  miffht  go  with  antiquity,  or  where  bis  imits- 
tion  of  it  mutt  be  stayed.     He  wns  living  in  the  fourth  cenlDiy 
as  revealed  to  him   in   bniiks   and    monuments.     But  when  he 
began  tu  copy  it  in  the  nineteenth,  and  to  interpret  its  prscticM|H 
from  Gaume's  '  Manuel  des  Confesseurs,' naturally  there  ounJH 
an  outcry  which  perplexed  but  could  not  daunt  him.     Hook 
afterwards   felt  sorry   for  bis  strong  language,    and    described 
Puscy  ns  *  that  saint  whom   England  persecuted.'      But  mi  one 
bad  struck  harder  than  himself,  and  his  motives  were  perfectly 
intelligible.     The  new  school  was  everywbcr«  spoken  against 
because  it  led  thouiitnds  to  Rome,  and  from  Kome  it  borroi 
all  that  was  cbaructerislic  in  its  discipline  and  devotions. 

Singular  it  is  to  reflect  that  Wiseman,  too,  was  enf 
during  the  rest  of  his  lile,  so  much  shorter  than  Pusey's,  in  1 
kind  of  revival  which  the  old  English  itoman  Catholics  couli 
not  away  with,  nnd  did  their  utmost  to  hinder.  Some  of  then 
were  (iallicans  of  a  dry  temperament,  satisfied  with  their  small 
routine,  and  jealous  of  interference  from  an  authority  which 
tbey  recognixed  but  did  not  love.  Others  felt  little  disposed 
to  welcome  the  neophytes,  who  took  with  them  across  the 
border  all  that  restless  energy  and  controversial  spirit,  that 
hankering  after  innovatiou,  that  fa.shion  of  appealing  tu  Bishop* 
and  dignities  for  support  in  their  enterprues,  by  which  thej' 
had  jostiRed  one  half  of  the  Tractarian  motto,  *  la  quietnesjH 
aitd  confidence  shall  he  your  strength,'  bat  had  signally  belied^ 
the  other  half.  They  were  amazingly  confident  and  never 
quiet.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Newman,  whivsn  far-glanclnff 
nsion  was  combined  with  deep  humility.  He  had  not  entered 
the  Koman  Cburcb  as  a  refonner.  But  many  of  bts  disciplet 
irere  heat  on  reform,  not  in  the  direction  of  toning  down  what 
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mi^ht  ofiead  tlieir  coutitnini-D,  hut,  in  ihix  i«t|>(^t  at  one  with 
Puipy,  in  the  direclion  of  imiiniUting  Norlbem  or  Teutonic 
pranicps  lu  Soolhern  priui^ipUs.  Wucman  oncouiugeil,  re- 
ftrained.  hi^ld  the  hsiance,  and  stood  above  psrty.  Vet  be  was 
drawn  to  the  neophytes  b;  their  cnthu«is*m  in  tho  rommon 
cauM;  nnd  he  went,  at  last,  with  Faber,  Wanl,  and  Manning, 
while  Newman  dn-w  back  to  the  moderAlc  camp,  and  felt  under 
sospicion  an  a  Bro^d  Cntlndic.  The  inovemi-nt  which  in  11^30 
bad  been  intensely  loyul  tu  the  Voye  and  nut  li-ss  enamoured  of 
•cieace,  fre«doin,  and  progress,  was  breaking  up  into  Liberal 
and  Ultramontane.  From  the  day  when  Pius  IX.  set  foot  in 
Rome  after  his  flipht  to  Gaeta,  until  the  Council  of  1870,  this 
internecine  strife  went  on,  gathering  in  volume  and  in  violence, 
exaspcralMl  by  the  dnngrrs  which  thre.ttrnrd  the  Temporal 
Power,  nm)  not  diminished  by  the  '  wild  words  and  overhearing 
deeds'  for  which  some  of  the  combatants  in  high  place  were 
responsible.  In  these  elements  we  may  find  the  tragic  issue 
that  flung  a  gloom  over  Cardinal  Wiseman's  declining  years. 

He  belonged  to  the  early  perind  of  hope  and  buoyancy,  whoo 
ancient  quarrels  had  lost  their  venom,  as  be  thought,  and  reoon- 
ciliation  was  tlie  onler  of  the  day.  Unlike  Pusey,  Wiw-man 
hod  neither  prostituted  nor  persecuted.  He  was  willing  to  live 
and  let  live.  He  wclcnmcd  any  explanation  uf  the  Articles 
whit^  would  make  it  possible  In  hold  them  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  nt  the  same  time.  In  principle  he  anticipated  Newman's 
theory  of  development,  and  when  it  was  attacked  by  Brown- 
son  and  Perrono — by  an  American  neophyte  and  a  Roman 
expert, — he  sent  the  suthnr  his  emphatic  approval.  Though 
lyiOf  noder  a  weight  of  obloquy,  still  he  mounted  the  plail'orm, 
Icctined  all  nvrr  Kngland  to  mixed  but  not  unfnriiurable  audi- 
ences, was  amusnl  and  not  angrv  when  a  port  dretv  him  out  of 
pfoportion  and  on  an  imaginary  scale  as  '  Bishop  Blougram,' 
and  consistentlv  acted  as  at  once  liberal  and  Ultramontane. 
This  was  to  feel  with  Cbaleaubriand,  Lamennais,  Scblegel,  and 
the  Italian  patriots  before  1848,  with  Manxoni,  Kosmini,  and 
Giobcrti.  Another  current  was  sweeping  aside  that  more 
tnnqntl  stream;  fierce  passions,  clad  in  the  garb  ol  dogmatic 
Mrmitaess,  took  up  the  sword  against  m:onciliation.  And 
when  the  Cardinal  needed  all  his  strength,  a  depressing  malady 
struck  him  down.  He  became  a  wounded  and  melaDcholy  man, 
— we  cannot  but  recall  Pbiloctetes  on  bis  Lemnian  island, — in 
the  day  when  bis  arrows  would  have  decided  the  battle. 

Or  perhaps  not.  Undoubtedly,  so  orthodox,  IramctI,  and 
imacaa  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  acceptable  to  the 
PmtiflT  by  his  recoid  of  memonblo  deeds  done  on  behalf  of 
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Calholtcisin,  to  ibe  Frencb  prelates  and  cltirg^r  b^  bU  friendihip 

with   Dupanlnup  nn<l  LAcordnirr,  to  German  sludenta  bj  ihe 

erudition  which  Berlin  nnd  Munlrb  were  uuiied  i a  extolling, 

Wisemnn,  if  bis  voice  were  mil  for  war,  would  have  excrcitcd 

a  calming  influence,  greatlv  to   be  dejired   in   tbo«c  jcan  of 

confused  wrangling.     It  is  impossible  to  picture   bim  u  tbe 

stern  implacable  leader  wbich  Manning  was,  wilbout  tendcnuii 

for  thosn  wbo  dilferol  from  him  on  points  admitting  of  elncidv 

tion,  even   if  not  open  to  compromise!.     The  scliolar  could  not 

bave  failed  to  symp.itbi/e  with  scholnnhip,  the  accomplilbd 

traveller  and    adept    in    languages  witb    varieties  founded  on 

national  endowments,  Ibe  genial  man  of  the  world  might  ba<e 

known  how  to  meet  differences  halfway.      On  tbfi  other  bsad, 

bis  indulgent  temper  had  in  it  something  of  a  holidnjr  wcakneo. 

unfitting  bim    for  action  at  a  moment  when   the  fterrer  mui 

would  Etrikc  in.     His  impulses,  Newman  remarked,  were  kiDd 

but  evanescent.       He    loved    parade,  n«tenialioi),  sunshine  ill 

round  ;  there  was  in  bim  much  of  the  big  simple  boj,  Kusitivt^ 

sentimental,  soon  hurt,  fund  of  bis  own  way,  who  has  oetct 

been  compelled  to  put  his  pride  in  bis  pocket,  and  has  suSeral 

none  of  the  catastrophes  of  self-love  that  teach  wisdom.     Excepi 

for  those  painful  thoughts  in  Rome,  and  the  sense  of  solitude 

which  he  sets  down    in    letters  or  diaries  at  Oscott  and  Vcffk 

Place,  be  bad  not  had  much  to  endure,     'Cardinal  VVisemso,' 

said  a  notice  of  hta  death,  'was  a  man  of  Herculeati  frame,  bit 

witb  a  voice  exceedingly  gentle,  and  almost  feminine  in  the 

clearness  and   sweetness  of  its  lower  tones.'     This  engaging 

accent  was  the  token  of  a  thirst  for  aOectioo,  and  implied  s 

tremulous  dread  of   l>eing  opposed    or  even  criticized,  which 

made   it  bard    for  htm  to   resist  importunity.     But  the  same 

desire  of  pleasing  whereby  he  was  moved  to  favour  a  requwl 

from  one  side,  was  apt  to  bring  about  its  denial  when  the  otbd 

side  urged  him.     A  disposition  at  once  amiable  and  capricioiu 

would  not  have  served  its  owner  well  had  be  lived  to  take  psrt 

!o  the  conflicts  which  went  on  before  and  after  the  Council')' 

the  Vatican. 

Yet  we  may  be  sure  that    his  tone  would   not    have  bMS 

pitched  in  the  strident  key  of  a  Louis  Yeuillot ;  and  he  V 

incapable  of  insolence  or  aggression.      When   be  was  blling 

into  chronic  ill-health,  the  old  boyish  friendship  he  bad  ktp* 

up    witb    Dr.    George    Errington,    led    him    to  oak    that  tbi» 

excellently  learned   but  punctilious  bishop  might  be  made  in* 

coadjutor.      The  sequel    has   been   told    in   two    narratives,  ^ 

which  Mr.  Ward's  is  plainly  the  more  authentic  and  precJ*'- 

In  ■  ibiography  of  Wiseman  it  reads  like  aome  domestic  ttagf^.''' 
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of  the  obscure  and  sombre  kind  on  which  Balsac  would  hare 
UtUIiinI  liis  cnlours  a  i'cupriffnote,  dark  but  vivid,  and  pierced 
br  suddvTii  storm*  and  llgfitnings.  In  the  larger  rhroniclo  of 
rcligiuus  mncements  (luring  our  liinr,  it  lint  tnnre  importance; 
for  it  denotes  the  passing  awray  of  ihu  ciighteenlh  century  in 
DRsence  of  a  centralizing  power  such  as  Innocent  111.  could  not 
Iiavfl  wielded,  however  much  he  aimed  at  it,  in  the  thirteenth. 
Errington  and  Atnnning  were  both  champions  of  routine;  but 
the  Coadjutor  went  hy  Canon  Law  rigidly  enforced,  the  Provost 
who  was  soon  to  be  Archbishop  looked  on  personal  gorcmmcnt 
as  necressarj  for  these  times.  The  Cardinal  hiul  never  been  » 
marttoet;  be,  too,  liked  governing  in  person,  and  he  had 
quarrelled  with  bis  sufffsgaDs  more  than  once  ;  but  he  held  a 
slack  rein  and  drove  leisurely.  Could  the  boldest  of  romancers 
have  ventured  on  a  situation  so  point  devise,  so  complete  and 
symmetrical  in  its  parts  and  pi-rsonnges?  However,  such  it 
was  at  Westminster,  until  the  ('nrdinal  appealing,  his  Coadjutor 
KsUting,  and  Pius  IX.  being  forced  U{ion  a  decision.  Dr. 
Errington  was  removed  from  his  ofhce  and  deprived  of  the 
light  of  SDccession  by  what  the  Pope  himself  called  a  coupd'Slat, 
'iT  colpo  di  Stato  di  Domeniddio.'  This  meruit  Manning's 
•levation  to  the  leadership  when  Wiseman  should  be  taken 
away.  What  did  it  portend  as  regards  the  two  great  questions 
that  more  and  more  came  pressing  to  the  front — -tbc  attiluile  of 
Christians  lowanis  science  or  criticism,  and  the  relations  of  the 
.Churches  to  one  another? 

An  oversight  in  drafting  an  Act  of  Parliament  had,  in  1833, 
kbiisbed  for  causes  ecclesiastical    what   had   hilberlo   been 
ag,  though    perhaps  not  desirable,  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal. 

'From  tmking  it  almost  a  matter  of  ptjucijilc  and  hoa«t  to 
Jispenaa  with  a  living  judge  of  ooutruversiea,'  says  a  fior-uiindod 
olaorer, '  the  Church  lias  passed  to  haviuK  a  very  energetic  one.  .  .  . 
Stoea  tbe  Gorbani  Case,  the  wi>rk  of  settling  antboritatively,  if  not 
tbe  Bua&inff  uf  doctrines  and  of  formularies,  at  any  rate  the  methods 
of  iiikm«ttag  and  a{iplyi]tg  thorn,  baa  been  briskly  going  on,  aud  a 
kw  lala  down  by  judges  without  appoal  has  boon  insensibly  ikstoniug 
ili  hold  opoo  OS.' 

Anglican*  were  confident  that  even  the  Prlry  Council, 
boaglt  a  lay  court,  would  never  see  its  way  to  granting  a 
liberty  which  the  tradition  of  their  school  must  condemn.  But 
they  raised  their  voices  against  tbe  Gorham  Judgment  to  no 
pwpoae;  and  fourteen  years  afterwards  the  absolution  of  a  dull 
voliune  called  '  Kssays  and  Reviews'  hriDkennl  the  entrance 
>  calttTated  society,  as  into  English  literature,  uf  that  spirit 
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of  criticism,  directed  upon  the  lines  of  pure  aciontiltc  meann^ 

without  taking  creeds  or  dogmu  into  account,  which  had 
flourished  among  Gt^Tmans  fur  wdl-nigh  n  cv.ntaty.  '  Essays 
Aod  Reviews,'  though  not  in  any  sense  n  work  of  genius, 
coincides  almitsl  in  jioint  of  time  with  Darwin's  '  Origin  of 
Species,'  and  like  thai  famous  dissertation,  divides  the  former 
age  fn>m  the  [ireseni.  Questions  of  schism,  disputes  concerning 
ibe  Fathers  and  iho  Reformers,  were  now  falling  into  ihJc 
background.  Those  more  abstruse  and  difficult  controrersies 
which  take  the  Bible  for  their  subject,  bad  almost  a  generation 
catticr  occupied  the  mind  of  Fusey  as  of  VVi«-man,  They 
were  rrturning  in  n  more  Tangible  and  piipular  form.  Rut  we 
shall  hardly  allow,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  due  preparation 
b»l  been  made  to  encounter  them.  Learning,  on  either  side, 
was  not  brought  to  a  focus  ;  nnd  the  rare  critic,  as  for  example, 
Newman,  who  wished  to  hasten  slowly  in  a  matter  so  momentous, 
found  little  or  no  bearing,  while  those  who  joined  themselves  to 
the  party  of  research  were  often  as  impi^luous  as  they  were 
slightly  informed.  ^M 

Among  English  Roman  Catholics  these  (questions  would  hav^H 
been  scarcely  mooted,  bad  not  some  fallen  under  tbe  iniluence 
of  DuUinger  at  Munich,  while  more,  like  Newman  himself, 
perceived  that  they  were  daily  loomitig  larger  on  tbe  horizon  at 
home.  One  of  their  magaxinet,  'Tbe  Rambler.'  demanded, 
according  to  Mr.  Wanl's  nc(»unt,  'absolute  freedom  and 
candour  in  scientific,  historical,  and  ctitical  investigations, 
irresj>ectire  of  results.'  This  elementary  rule  of  honest  reading 
and  writing  had  been  expressly  insisted  upon  by  Newman  in 
bis  lectures  at  Dublin  ;  and  in  it  '  Wiseman,  too,  concurred,  at 
least  theoretically.  It  was,'  continues  Mr.  Ward. '  the  carrying 
out  of  tbe  programme  which  be  bad  adroratrd';  and  bis  but 
public  deliverance,  at  the  London  '  Academia/  founded  under 
his  pntmnage,  abounded  in  this  liberal  sense.  The  Congn-gation 
of  the  Index,  he  (le4:UtM},  bad  never  put  to  the  ban  works  dealing 
with  science  only ;  as  for  the  Church,  she  *  looks  on,  fesu-le*s 
but  cautious,  fearless  of  facts,  but  most  cautious  of  deductions.' 
To  the  oaane  of  civilisation  the  Church  could  give 
direction ;  but  she  did  not  create  its  resources,  atthoagb 
was  capable  of  preserving  it  from  decay. 

In  this  large  spirit  Cardinal  Wiseman  desiretl  to  meet  tbe 
coming  age.  Though  he  suppressnl  '  Tbe  Rambler,'  which  was 
thought  by  Newman  also  to  have  exceeded  tbe  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  suffered  Manning  to  dictate  bis  policy  in 
forbidding  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  at  Oxford,  he  was  no 
friend  to  the  crusade  against  liberty  and  progress  now  sot  in 
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notion  I>jr  the  *  Uoivcr*,'  and   ilettioM]   to  win  such  immcDtc 

Eiponiooi  in  thr  Intlcr  vran  of  Piai  IX.     He-  *jHikc  at  the 
nj^Mof  MaliDC*  in  18t>3  witbhUold  (ronridenoe ;  he  refascti 
iodigaanttj  to  takt!  up  arms  agsinit  Monuleinbert,  although 
■tbmnebia  UltranioiilADc  friend*  had  thrown  ibemMlres  into 
t\it  contrit ;    and    when    hv    adriM^)    Propa|;anda    to   di»a|]uw 
thf  principles  on  which  a  union  of  Chriilendom  was  piomotnl 
by  (he  rising  school  of  Anglican*,  hi^  g-nvc  up  no  jot  or  litile  of 
iirt' Letter  to  Lonl  Shrew*bory,'  which  had  recommended  the 
war  object  in  his  own  waj'.     At  Xoine,  during  th<!  mAgnificent 
cerrmonics  of  1863,  he  was  bj  far  the  tnust  conipicuou*  of  the 
bundrcds  of  prelates  there  asacmhlcd.     He  piesidttd  over  their 
deli b<- ration*,    which    issued    in     a    vehement    defence   of    the 
reuijK>ra!  Power  ;  bat  he  was  far  from  counsellio^  that  it  should 
be  raised  to  a  definition  of  the   failli.     In  hII  these  thin^  be 
approved  himself  consistent  with  tiis  invariable  gentleness  of 
<Iealiag :  but  the  contml   was  passiUK  into  new  hands.      It  is 
idle  to  conjectare  what  bis  ioHuence  miKht  have  been  in  the 
Vatican  Council,  where  he  would  surely  hare  sat  as  one  of  its 
presidents.     The    long    disssteis,    mingled    wtcb    astonithiog 
triumphs  in  the  spiritual  realm,  which  had  marked  the  reign 
of  Pius  IX.,  were  to  run  tbirir  course;  bat    Wiseman  was  to 
leave    his  throne  to  anodicr,   whom  be  bad  virtually'  chiisen. 
^I  whose  unbenditig  character  formed   the   strangest  contrast 
to  his  own. 

He  ilied  tm  February  15,  18C5,  at  the  age  of  sizty-three, 

before  bis  time,  as  many  held,  though, ye/i>  opiiortttnitalt  moiiit, 

he    escaped     trials    aod    contingencies    to     which     be    luigbt 

have   proved    nneijual.       Hr  had   accomplished    a  remarkable 

work — not  wholly  by  himself,  for  the  season    was  propitious, 

and    others    bul    given    him    the    inspiring    motive— but   he 

foaod  his  Komaji  Catholic  brethren  asleep  in  the  catacombs, 

and  h«  brought  them  up  to  ihe  light  of  day.     His  victory  over 

the  Tntctarinns  was    complete,  thanks    to   Newman's  peculiar 

wue  of  historical  parallels,  to  Ward's  rcmorsi-lesi  logic,  and  t4> 

He  precipitancy  and  unwisdom  of   Bishop*  and    Universities 

«1k>  had   forgotten    their   own    antecedents,    nor  entered  deep 

tnoilfh   into    the    comprehensiveness   of   a    Xalional    English 

Cburcb.     The  nearrsl   approach   to  that  spirit  which  dictated 

Hookcr'a   'Ecclesiastical    Polity'    was    perhaps    made  by  Dr. 

Arnold;  but  even  Arnold  had  no  patience  with  the  'Oxford 

Mslignants';  while  ibey,  .is  represented  by  Pusey,  Keble,  and 

tteir  disciples,  cumiuitted  the  strange  error  of  submitting  to 

HetKlumadal  Boards  and  Chancellor's  Courts,  to  the  tumult  of 

popular  voting,  or  the  '  hard  logic  and  limited  view  of  forensic 
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debate,*  the  delicate  and  subtle  qucstiont  which  were  nil 
along  (he  line  Irotn  Hampden  lo   Jowett,     In    the    lon^  nin.^ 
it  waB  the  Lnudinn  party  which  luffcrcd  tnott  (rum  the  li^h-l 
pioceeding*  ihcj*  hail  lipcn  ragcr  ti>  set  in  molinti.     Thoy  lost 
by  seceiaion  ;  they  underwent  iinpnuminent ;  tlity  sprjitjcarB 
in  litignlion.     Nur  did  tbey  succeed  in  ejecting  any  one  of  the 
schools  that  existed  in  ibe  Church  befure  1836.      Ibe^-,  ao Uat 
than   their  opponents,    were  fighting  a^iott    tbe  historic  and 
indispensable  condiliuns  under  which  the  great  tianudiM  oT 
Elizabeth  bad  tiiken  place.      When  this  came  to  be  nndentoodi 
the  atmosphere  cleared  ;    it  was  seen    that  schools  of  qHoiiu 
cnnnot  be  quelled    by   judgments    emnnnting    frnm  the  Pkirr 
Council;  that  a  latitude  has  nlw.'iys  been  [Krmtltcd  which  ii 
would  be  as  unfair  lu  letrench  ns  unwise  lo  assail;  anil  tbsi 
spittluul  tbingtask  to  he  judged  by  spiritual  metbuds.     To  ihit 
conclusion  Pusey  himsrllwas  tending  as  years  went  on,  bringing 
with  tbem  an  experience  of  tbe  fruitless  and  disedilying  lawHUU 
under  which   bis  friends  were  continually  encountering  defol 
By  ihc  mere  threat  lo  surrenih-r  his  prefrrtnents  he  kcM  lltf 
Athanuinn  Creed    in  the  Liturgy;    is  it  to  be  suppotca  tbit 
legal  action  would  have  kept  it  there?     All  parties,  at  Icngtb, 
■com  tn  aci|uiesce    in  turning  fiom    the   courts    to    argnmtoU 
more  becoming  tbe  sacred  character  of  that  which  is  in  qucMion. 
Much  of  its  spiritual  prerogntive  has  now  been  conceded  to  tbt 
Church  of  England  ;  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  by  relint^uishio; 
its  first  fierce  thoughts,  hat,  in  this  mcasurr,  attnincd  the  object 
which  it  bad  in  view  from  the  beginning. 

Pusey  himself  would   fnin   have  compassed    »  union  of  ibe 
Churches.     He  wrought  valiantly  as  a  peace-maker;  but  hit 
customary  lack  of  insight  led  him  to  address  Newman  on  the 
subject  when  Newmnnwas  under  a  cloud,  and  to  invoke  lheu<l 
of  French  Bishops  who  nt  that  moment  were  detested  in  the 
Roman  Curia.     He  failed,  ns  was  inevitable.     Perhaps  it  in*< 
be  said  that  while  the  outward  and  visible  union  of  S'>cictici  ■» 
long  divided  was  tbe  merest  dream,  a  certain  give  and  take,  ia 
devotions,  in  philosophy,  in  criticism,  has  been  going  foiwaH 
which    tends  towards    a    uniiy    of  mind    and    a    sympathy  of 
imagination,    apart    from    which    all  treaties  of  rcconcilenieiit 
would  be    hollow    indeed.     There  ii  a  change  for  (he    belter 
since  the   forces  of  unbelief  have  pitched   their  camp  in  tbe 
sight    of  Christinns,    and    called     upon    thcin    lo    forget    iheir 
ilitferences  in  the  presence  of  n  common  enemy.     If  we  endea- 
vour to  sum  up  the  results  of  a  movement  in  which  various 
cunilicting  poweis  took  ibeir  sides,  it  may  perhaps  be  asserted 
ibitlf  on  the  whole,  Religion  has  gained.     The  Christian  host, 
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.  still  parted  into  tquftilroni,  it  not  (tngngiMl  in  civil  wnr; 
l^  Kgiments  hare  drawn  <:Ioser,  nml  the  baleful  woni  poldmics 
'^o  looger  applies,  as  it  onc«  did,  almoat  excluiirely  to  dis- 
CutiioQs  amonj;  divines  wbi>  were  all  bound  by  ibe  Apoilles' 
t-rpcd.     A  deeper   feelin<;  has   been  drawn   forth    towards  (be 
■piritual  elemente  of  relij^ion  ;  and   controversy  is  cxcbnngcd 
lur  ilcrclopmrat  of  life  within  the  borders  of  encb  enmmunion. 
Looking  out  on    the  world   itt   Urge,  it  would  uiein  n«  if  the 
Notninnlism,  MntcriaHsm,  am)  SeculAntm  of  sixty  year*  ug;o 
b»d  bec^n  weighed  >nd  found  wanting.     Men  are  prepared  to 
^ire  the  Christian  Church  fair  play,  to  let  it  uke  up  the  reins 
of  spiritual  government  once  more  and  guide  civilization    to 
higher    issues.       In    this    unexpected    revolution,    now    visible 
throughout  Europe  ns  well  as  among  the  English  races,  Keble, 
Newman,  Pusey,  VVilberforce,  Wiscmnn,  Mnnning,  Lightfoat, 
uid    others   whom  we    do    not    name,  have    contributed    their 
several  part*.     It  bat  lieen.  Gibbon  would  say,  an  age  of  great 
Churchmen — this  second  half  of  the  nineleenih  century.     The 
new  time  opens  with  a  pn>specl  inviting  enough  to  demand  all 
the  eSbrta  and  enlbusiasin  of  Christians  towards  realizing  their 
ideals.     True  it    always   will    be   that  'scicntia  inflat,  caritas 
edificat.'    Yet  the  conquests  of  learning  survive,  and  the  Church 
is  all  tbc  stronger  for  them.     A  wider  knowledge  has  led  on  to 
k  more  humane  and  at  the  tame  time  a  less  anthropomorphic 
view  of  religious  dogma.     The  moilern  Christian,  if  he  under- 
stands his  own   .ige,  will   exercise  bis    intellect,  live  detached 
fnim  worldliness,  aim  at  social  improvement,  and  not  shrink 
from  the  sh.idow  of  reform.     That  is  a  consummation  whiuh 
would   not  have  appeared   as  a  defeat  of  their  dearest  hopes 
either  to  Posey  or  to  Wiseman.     It  was  the  end  they  both  had 
in  view,  and  they  difTcrcd  lest  than  they  agreed  in  the  choice 
tmoans  to  accomplish  it. 
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Airr.  II. — 1.  Ituluttriai  Democractf.     By  Sidney  and  B««tri< 

Wcbl).     Two  Voli.     Undon,  1897. 
2.  Arittocraey  and  Evolulion.     liy  W.  H.  Mallock.     Loiulati, 

18U8. 

ri^llK  wintnr  of  1897-98  fau  bocn  ad  cvcntfnl  period  iatbf 
.1  liialory  of  Trade  Unionimn.  The  decision  of  the  H«wr 
of  Lonli  on  appcnl  in  tho  ca»e  nf  Allen  v.  Flood,  ()eliv««d  m 
tlw  Hlh  Depombcr,  nnd  the  ttnnd  m.tde  by  tbe  EmploTm' 
FMlcrntion  against  the  cncroncbmenU  of  the  Auudgunin) 
Society  of  Engineen,  ore  eventi  of  permanent  importuHC 

'J'htf   fads  in    connexion   with    tbe    legal    decision   Aft 
0tenliunr<l  are  shortly  as  follows : — 

Flood  Mid  another  wnro  ahipnTighte  cnnplovcd  bv  a  shipMUfaf 
ccinpany  to  do  wood-work  on  n  vikmI.  Tho  cotoptny  cmployodaas 
nivi)  iluing  iron-work  than  Hliipnrights,  and  a  strong  feeling  Ottil 
agaiiiHt  Flood  and  tho  otlwr  rcttimnd<:<nti<  on  tho  groniM  tlut  tliq',bvi( 
H)iiiiwrit;liU.  had  dooo  iron-work  for  another  firm  on  a  plow—  w 
tttoii.  Alien,  a  Tiado  Union  officint,  iiifoTined  tba  nauciag  finav 
thkl  bis  ni«n  did  not  Uko  working  with  tho  two  ■faipwri^tta.'wi  Ab 
if  Uittj  wuro  coutinuod  on  tho  job,  tlra  iroo  inen  wooU  liian  < 
or  bo  calliid  out  Tho  managing  tliractor,  thorefoiv,  dim 
two  mMi,  who  brought  an  aolion  lor  damasM  agsinst  tha 
and  Bccxvtarj-  of  tho  Trade  Union,  and  ^h>  against  tbe 
Allan,  for  liariiig  iwnspired  logetlier  to  indnoe  tiM 
diadiarKO  lh«  plaintiSH.  Tba  yoAffi  staled  tbat  no 
MtabHshed  of  ooaqniacj,  or  of  coercion  or  intiB 
fiiniid  Uiat  there  was  no  conspinc;-,  ae  tbe  Cfaatnaaa 
had  notbii^  lo  4o  with  the  mtttir,  and  jadgmeBt 
than,  with  ooeta;  bnt  th«j  found  that  AUen  bad 
iudaced  the  eorapany  to  dischaiee  tha  plaintiftt,  aad 
gara  botb  the  plaintifffl  'l<il.  aa  njnaajrw  From  Aia  i 
api>nd^l.  and  carried  tbe  eaae  to  the  Honae  of  LorAa. 
hold  that  th<3  ^peUnl  had  CMnnitted  ao  "*'— ^Wt 
thai  the  tttmaHtMrn  bad  w»  vkuo  <t  aetioB  ajjaiwil  Ui  fe  : 
Iocs  nS  Mqwtyiwt.  Jidpaert,  Acrafarcs  «»  mtanl  for  jIb- 
wilh  eeala,  ift  tbe  Hotisc  of  Lords,  in  both  cemtR 
the  trial. 

Tbe  lawyers  dccddcd.  as  all  tne  Sbukdeans  will 
that  tbe  Pacbaii  «f  S«Mk  was  not  akin  u»  ber  »«■  «■. 
'  let  the  Icunad  say  wbac  dwy  will,  tbcn  niut  eeRaiwH 
RiT  (.'ade  Toby)  bare  beeo  aotoe  son  of  coDsanf:iiuutt 
(be  Docbesa  atiid  htr  aon. — Tbe  mlgar  are  of  the 
(qooU)    Voridi)   to   ihb  hosr.'      So    in    tbe    ^ 
abqpwtigbts  had  nn  graond  of  actioD,  bat  it  w'ill  be 
an  unparliai  obKTTCX^  tbat  tbey  bave 
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noM  iojaelicc.  The  incidmt  only  brings  into  relief  the  wcll- 
knonn  fact  that  uinny  art»,  perfectly  legal  in  themiiclves,  may 
jrt  be  utml  for  purjxiscs  must  tyrannical  and  unjud.  Wtt 
nnnot  oiinceive  anything  inoie  humiliating  or  more  distasteful 
to  a  just  an<i  honuuruble  firm  of  employers  Ihau  to  be  coerced 
into  dismi»in|r  blameless  anil  eflicient  workmen  for  reasons 
tncb  as  tbote  put  forward  in  tbe  case  of  Allen  i>.  Flood.  What 
is  more,  we  do  not  bclicvD  that  any  self-respecting  body  of 
Englisbmen  will  qatetly  submit  to  dictation  of  this  nature.  As 
tbe  law  at  prrrtcnt  stnndt,  tntrrprctct),  we  have  no  tloubt,  quite 
CDfTBCtly  by  the  eminent  Inwycnt  who  formed  the  majority  of 
Uk  highest  court  of  ap|>i-al,  tbc-nr  is  no  legal  jinilection  to 
workmen  anil  their  employers  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  It 
becomes  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  employers  who  do 
Dot  wish  to  be  parties  to  this  form  of  injustice  must  take  steps 
to  protect  themselves.  That  the  employers  realize  tbe  grarity 
of  tbe  situation  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  This  important 
decision,  though  in  form  a  great  victory  for  militant  Trade 
Unionism,  will,  by  the  employers,  be  regarded  a«  an  additional 
argnment  for  extending  the  principle  of  Federation  which  has 
red  so  irresistible  in  the  Engineering  dispute. 
Apart  from  this  legaliEatioa  of  the  IwycoU,  tbe  engineering 
ployers  have  bad  what  they  consider  adequate  grounds  for 
imbining  to  resist  the  demand  of  the  Trade  Unions.  The 
following  are  among  the  complaints  put  forward  by  their 
Association : 

A  general  complaint  ts  made  that  the  Amalgamntcd  Society 
of  Engineers  has  been  captured  by  a  Socialist  executive,  and 
that  the  tactics  of  the  Union  are  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
aa  ideal,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  nine  men  out  of  tea,  is 
alMolotety  impradicahle.  It  involves,  in  fact,  a  complete 
destruction  of  the  capitalist  system  in  general,  and  of  the 
English  Engineering  trade  as  its  first  and  particular  victim. 
A  majority  of  the  executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Sixriety  of 
Engineers  are  avowed  So4:ialists,  and  their  ideal  is  not  merely 
Id  ^et  the  best  terms  possible  from  the  capitalist  employer,  but 
to  remove  him  altogether,  as  a  principal  obstacle  to  that 
leonanization  of  iuduslry  which  the  Socialist  deems  necessary. 
Mr.  r.  Mann,  an  influential  member  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  to  which  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  alio  belongs,  has  recently  issued  a 
nanifesto  urging  the  formation  of  a  new  Labour  Union. 

'  Wo  realize,'  he  says.  '  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  t«al 
nlntioii  of  the  labour  problem  uulil  ca{>italism  is  superseded  by 
Bollectivism,  sod  we  sm  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  fot  organiation 
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to  liriog  this  about.  Wc  tboroforo  fnvoiir  tho  formation  of  •  Umos 
that  shall  ombraco  nil  soclions  of  worken,  whether  clocsod  u  ikilld 
or  anskillcil.' 


1 


Mr.  Msnn,  Mr.  Bnmrt,  and  their  friimd*  are  ontitlw)  U  hold 
nnd  express  these  riens;  but  it  U  not  turprisiiig  tbu  the 
engineer  empluyers  think  it  time  to  tak«  steps  to  prenat 
themsclvei  heing  'superseded  bj  eotleciivism.'  M 

Further,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  tbe  thtarj  f 
of  tbe  subject,  the  employers  had  no  doubt  that  many  of  Lit 
regulations  which  the  Unions  seek  to  enforce,  though  (hej 
may  be  very  suitable  to  collectivism,  are  mtt  compatible  iritb 
existing  conditions  of  industry.  Some  of  these  nr«  set  out  in 
about  fiTly  foliu  pages,  issued  by  tbe  Federated  KngiDenia^ 
and  Shipbuilding  Employers,  under  the  title  of  *  Example*  of 
Restriction  of  Output  and  Interference  with  tbe  VVorkiDf  <if 
Machines,  with  Overtime,  and  in  the  Mana<;oment  of  Shopi 
These  instances  are  in  part  compiled  from  the  Monthly  RcpotO 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  and,  indeticl,  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  the  facts  put  forward  by  ibt 
employers  are  not  seriously  disputed.  We  content  onrsetm 
therefore  with  quoting  only  a  few  illustrative  eases. 

1.  In  the  January  Keport  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  the  Society  lakes  credit  for  having,  by  the  sirik; 
at  Earle's  in  Hull,  'forced  recognition  of  the  principle  thai 
machines  which  supersede  hand  labour  should  be  manipdilri 
by  skilled  and  full-paid  men.' 

2.  Messrs.  Nicholson,  of  Newark,  introduced  some  WW 
macbinerv  ;  the  Union  enforced  their  own  Interpretation  of  tbe 
clause,  'that  all  new  machines  coming  into  that  depaitmrst 
should  be  worked  by  our  men,'  or,  if  &  Unionist  was  not 
available,  by  a  mao  receiving  the  high  pay  of  a  skilled 
engineer.  ■ 

*  ^lia  is  a  claim.'  says  a  note  of  the  employers, '  to  a  hi^  nit  of 
mnniieratioti,  trhetber  or  not  such  is  warranted  by  0x6  skill  reqtiin^ 
Gmployers'  efforts  are  directed  to  simplifying  produotioo,  *w 
reducing  tbe  cost  by  meims  of  automatic  and  iiuproved  raaelUBV' 
Uany  of  the  improved  macbines  now  require  no  atteiitiou  for  honi* 
beyotid  walchfuIucBB  that  nothing  uunsual  happens.' 

3.  At  Belfast  the  employment  of  an  unskilled  man  on  ■ 
horizontal  drilling- machine,  which  was  claimed  for  a  'lurotf> 
was  objected  to,  A  strike,  continued  for  a  day,  was  settltd  "<■ 
condition  'that  the  machine  be  entirely  slopped,  |>rndiM  ' 
scllletncnt.'  The  Society,  it  Is  further  added,  '  is  now  prepsWJ 
S  claim  to  other  machines'  throughout  the  whole  disliict. 
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Tbc  Maj  Report  of  the  Society  claiins  a  '  vested  interest ' 
Id  «]]  engineering  openitions  for  members  ol  ibe  Union.  'We 
liaie  no  objection  to  it  [the  mnchinp],  but  wo  claim  to  use  it.' 

5.  At  llie  Kdis»n  ami  Swnn  Klrctric  Lighting  Company 
objection  was  taken  to  ttie  cmplovmrnt  o(  men  wlio  hnd  oecn 
workinf^  from  lliree  to  four  jenrs  at  n  particular  class  of  work, 
and  the  firm  was  obliged  to  engage  tbitt  no  more  of  this  cints 
of  men  should  be  employed.  In  tbi*  dispute  thv  employers 
seem  to  have  been  supported  by  tbe  Inslrument  Makers'  Union 
■ftainst  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

ti.  Krom  tbe  June  Report  the  followin);  is  cited : — 
'  Ucssrs.  E.  anil  J.  Uall.  haviug  rucomiauiided  lahonreric  to  take 
durgo  of  and  enporvise  refriguraliiig  uiacUiuery  constructed  at  thoir 
Torn,  I  called  on  tbe  firm.  Mr.  Heskutli,  luunagiug  din-ctor, 
eoDsidercd  the  work  belonged  to  eii^-iiie-JrivL-rfl,  or  nwu  aimuially 
traiood.  Wo  belieTo  the  work  belongs  to  tbu  practiuul  engineer. 
Tbo  COM  is  etill  under  Ibo  Committee's  cons iderat ion. 

PAl.BEllT   BlOBY.' 
7.  A  dispute  having    arisen   with  regan)    to    the  two-lntbc 
lystem  in  nse  at  Messrs.  Scott  Bros.',  of  Halifax,  two  Trade 
Union  officials  visjicd  the  firm. 

'  We  found,'  they  report,  '  the  practice  of  minding  two  latbcs  had 
besn  enrt«il«d  since  our  visit  two  yuars  ago,  and  tbe  vitout  to  which 
it  wM  now  ]irautieed  was  so  limitod,  and  tlie  work  to  which  the 
mnning  of  tiro  uachiuus  it-aa  confined  was  eueb,  that  we  oonld  not 

.tIbs  any  draatie  action  b<<iii^  taken.' 


^ 


8.  Tbe  manager  of  a  tramway  company,  employing  some 
engineers,  interviewed  by  a  delegate  of  tbe  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  explained  that  he  imposed  fines  as  the 
only  way,  short  of  dismissal,  by  which  he  could  enforce  disci- 
pline. '  He  was  informed  that  the  process  of  fining  might  suit 
other  sections  of  his  workmen,  but  would  not  suit  our  members, 
as  we  generally  did  that  ourselves  when  found  necessary.*  If 
be  had  any  complaints  they  were  to  be  forwarded  for  investi- 

rlion  to  the  Union.     'Since  my  visit  he  has  complained,  but 
fear    tbcy    are    not    substantial,    as    I    have    asked    liim    for 
particulars,  which  he  has  not  supplied.* 

9.  At  Greenock  and  Port  Glatgow — 

'  there  was  some  little  trouble  in  one  of  tbo  shops  over  a  man  who 
refiuod  to  join  our  Soetety,  and  perhaps  morti  especially  oviir  tbe 
emphalie  way  in  which  be  g^vo  eipressiou  to  his  foolings,  the  result 
btinn  tJiil  our  membera  Itift  off  work ;  bat  an  hour  settled  it,  and 
iir  frieiii  took  his  departure.' 

TImiw  instances  represent  the  avowed  practice  o(  ttkC  Uxk\oTk^ 
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»nd  an  tak^n  from  its  own  official  reports.  As  might  be 
«xpectcd,  however,  tome  much  more  forcible  tDttsDCR*  arc  ^rcn 
in  letter*  of  rmpliiyrrs  tuldrcsseit  to  the  Mmploj'cn'  I''r(lcr)[ion. 

10.  At  one  firm   two  copying  lathes  wrre  workvU    hy  («rOj 
memltcri  of  the  Union  nt  35*.  a  week  each.     Since  the  ttrike  A. 
labourer  at  2is.  per  week,  a  great  advance  on  his  former  W^Mil 
took  charge  of  the  two  lathes,  and  sidglj  ttuned  oot  moie  wock 
than  the  two  Unionists  did  together. 

11.  The  regulatiiins  seem  occasionally  to  prevent  meo  frca 
earning  higher  wnges,  jf  their  ditigence  in  any  way  iDteHtni 
with  the  virws  of  the  Union.  Thus,  a  firm  was  informed  hy 
their  in<rn  that  they  had  received  intlrnctiont  from  the  Socieir 
not  to  earn  more  at  piece-work  than  the  e([uivaicnl  of  ibe 
standard  wage.  The  effect  was  to  reduce  th«  total  output  bj 
about  thirty  per  cent. 

12.  The  following  instance  of  the  dllliculty  under  wind 
engineer  employers  have,  previous  to  the  recent  strike  and  lock- 
out, been  conducting  their  bosincss,  is  worth  quoting.  A  ilrik* 
of  .^malganiuted  Soriety  of  Knginccrs  men  took  place  in  a  certain 
LiOndnn  firm,  beciiusf^  the  manager,  resenting  the  rcstricUon  of 
output,  employed  non-unionists  willing  to  work  after  5  PX 
Delegates  called  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  mana^. 
The  firm  supported  the  manager,  and  then  '  the  advice  of  tbe 
delegates  was  asked  as  to  a  man  who  had  taken  twelve  »X\i  * 
half  hours  to  plane  a  piece  of  work  which  should  only  btTt 
taken  three  and  .1  half  hours.'  The  work  and  the  man  were 
produced,  a  discussion  between  the  man  and  the  delegatct  took 
place,  and  as  the  result  this  man  resigned.  A  few  days  afle' 
the  firm  received  a  notice,  signed  by  43  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Englneeri,  d<-manding  '  an  apolo^ 
for  the  gross  misbehaviour  to  our  fellow-member,  who  has  bwi" 
victimized,'  etc.,  and  also  a  guarantee  against  'future  lyraoDT. 
This  was  acconipnnied  by  a  threat  to  cease  work  that  night. 

These  instances  must  suffice,  though  they  hardly  do  justice  lo 
the  employers'  case,  the  strength  of  which  lies  in  the  mulri- 
pltcily  and  variety  of  the  demands  put  forward  by  the  Uniooi, 
snme  of  them  in  their  nature  trifling,  but  in  the  aggrcgaU 
amounting  lo  a  detailed  regulation  of  industry  which  ite 
employers  are  not  willing  to  accept.  For  the  future  it  is  now 
proposed  that  the  delegates  of  the  Unions  shall  m«et  tke 
delegnles  of  the  Masters'  Federation  ;  and  individual  employei 
though  willing  to  consider  representations  from  tb^ 
men,  will  decline  to  receive  the  delegates  of  the  Unions, 
one  of  the  employers  remarks:  '  It  is  not  pleasant,  when  one 
has  to  find  the  money,  the  tools,  and  the  premises,  to  hare  men 
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OPTcr  law  before,  ncrcr  crcn  heard  of,  come  into  our  wnrki 

»*y,   "  LiKik  here,  mister,  we  have  made  a  ruU."     It  i« 

'agi'  AttH    for  the  future  (Ucb  delegah;*  mutt  npply   to 

It  Employen'  Federation. 

Tb«  trial  of  strengtb,  wbicli  baa  ended  in  the  defent  of  the 
Trade  UaioD,did  not  aiite  directly  from  any  of  ibeae  frrievancca, 
but  was  prccipilnlcd  bv  a  demand,  made  by  the  Trade  Union, 
for  a  forty-eight  hours  week  in  London.  The  employers 
throughout  the  country,  atrare  that  a  ttrugglo  wat  impend- 
ing on  the  'machine  question,'  and  unwilling  to  allow  the 
Trade  Union  to  nttaclc  one  leclion  of  employers  at  a  time, 
determined  to  stand  by  their  Ltmdon  colleagues,  A^ho  were 
Jog  a  demand  wbidi  they  thought  unreasonable.  It  doet 
lot  appear  why  (his  demand  wu*  specially  made  in  London. 
Very  recently  certain  Thames  shipbuilders  in  the  east  cud  of 
London  were  urgently  demanding  thai  the  Government  should 
pay  tbem  a  larger  rate  for  ships  ainl  engineering  work  generally 
than  it  paid  to  the  rc«  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that 
labour  was  deairr  in  London  than  on  the  Clyde  and  on 
the  Tyn«.  If  this  is  sn,  the  London  employer  is  lets  able 
dan  any  other  to  grant  this  special  concession.  The  truth 
{ffobably  is,  that  this  tjueslion  ol"  forty-eight  hours  was  chosen 
•a  tbe  field  of  hostilities  for  tactical  reasons.  The  ultimate 
and  avowed  aim  of  the  Union  officials  is  the  supersession  of 
the  capitalist  by  collect ivistn  ;  all  aggressive  action  therefore  is 
justifiable,  a  ad  it  is  probably  waste  of  time  ti>  look  for  any  other 
rrasnn  than  that  the  juncture  Mwrnnl  to  the  ofliriai*  a  fuvourable 
nnc  for  striking  a  blow  at  au  institution  which  they  wish  to 
extirpate  witliout  remorse. 

A  brief  history  of  the  dispute  may  liero  be  given.  In  August, 
1896,  some  fire  hundred  men  employed  in  Knrle's  Shipbuilding 
and  Engineering  Works  at  Hull,  struck  work  because,  inlffr  alia, 
'a  new  vertical  four-inch  spindle  milling  and  copying  machine 
was  worked  by  a  member  of  the  Machine  Wurkers"  Association, 
akfaongh  the  AmatgamatAl  Society  of  Engineers  claimcil  the 
•ole  right  of  working  such  a  machine  for  its  own  memberi. 
The  strike  began  on  tbe  12th  of  August,  and  continued  till  the 
end  of  November,  when  at  a  conference  conrenenl  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  it  was  settled  on  the  terms  that 

'  tlie  milling  machiuo  at  Mti.-«*r«,  Earlo's,  in  congidoratiim  of  its  b^ag 
a  linir-iDch  spindlo  ratohiuo,  and  baring  a  oopyiug  arraiiguuieDt,  bo 
worked  by  a  tanter  or  filter  (i.f.  a  member  of  the  Aiiuilgamulod 
Bociety  of  Engineors).  Tliia  decision,  howevor,  not  to  intcrforw  with 
(BMcot  caitomc  in  other  cstabliiihmcnis.' 

The 
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The  emplo^<-H  cunienteil  to  thii,  we  ue  told  »nd  can  rcadim 
believe,  for  the  take  of  peace  onl/;  and  the  Trade  Union,  en- 
couraged by  ibis  succesi,  coDtinued  to  pusb  forward  its  claim 
of  monopoly  on  every  opportanily.  In  December  of  1(490  ibe 
Amalgamated  Society  ol  Kngincors  Addressed  a  complaint  to 
tbo  Federation  of  Employers  '  ngaintt  putting  labourers  to  band- 
saws,'  and  formally  claimed  '  all  band-saws  ns  usini  in  engineer- 
ing'shops  for  our  members.'  liy  tbis  time  tlie  employers  hacV  _ 
organized  their  Federation,  and  their  reply  was  as  follows  : —     | 

'  The  Federation  dietinctly  decline  to  admit  the  right  of  yonr 
Society  to  work  any  particular  clani;  of  mnchines.  The  machinoB  are 
the  property  of  tlio  omployors.  and  they  aro  solely  responsible  for  the 
work  tamed  ont  by  them  ;  they,  therefore,  will  conliouo  to  exorcise 
tho  discretion  they  have  hitherto  txKseHsed  by  appointing  the  moD 
tboy  consider  most  niitablo  to  work  thom.'  ^_ 

In  January  ISS?  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers^ 
men  at  the  Sunderland  Forge  and  Engineering  Com{i.-uiy's 
Pallion,  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  work  some  new  boring 
machines  which  had  recently  been  erected.  This  dispute  seems 
to  have  been  patched  up  in  April,  but  tbe  machine  question 
was  only  temporarily  shelved.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Eogilteers,  finding  that  tbe  employers  would  not  yield  so 
readily  as  tbey  had  done  in  the  Earle  Comjuny's  strike  at  Hull, 
be<-ame  aware  that  this  ileinand  for  a  '  right  to  a  trade '  was  nut 
a  ({uestion  on  which  they  could  confidently  appeal  for  the 
oopport  of  the  public  or  of  the  allied  trades.  They  accordingly 
made  a  change  of  front,  the  motive  of  which  is  described  by: 
Mr.  Barnes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  o£^ 
Engineers)  in  the  following  terms  : —  fl 

'  We  liare  so  far  out-gen«nled  Coloud  Dyur '  ( the  Pntsideut  of  the 
Employem'  Fuduntion), '  a*  to  have  averted  the  fight  on  an  aopopular , 
issue,  and  to  have  shunted  it  into  a  question  on  which  we  ought  '■ 
get,  and  I  believe  will  got,  the  support  (^  our  fellow  workmen.' 


Accordingly,  so  it  is  suggested,  the  fony-eight  hours  per  wi 
demand  was  made  on  the  London  employers. 

Tbe  suggestion  that  shorter  hours  should    be  worked  for  th* 


1 


same 


a  pay  is  always  ngrei-able,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always 
iblc.     "~ 


jiossibJc.     The  employers  declared  that  they  couM  not  grant  it. 
Tbey  pointt^tl    out    that    they    were    hampered    by    tbe  Trade 
Union    tactics    mentioned  above,  that    taxes    were    increasi 
that  a  market  which  had  at  one  time   been   almost  an   Engli 
monopoly  was  fast  being  invaded  by  foreign  competition.     Int 
resting  and  detailed  reports  were  given  of  the  economy  and 
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efficiency  of  labour-faving  mnclitnrty  u»«l  in  America,  and  of 
llie  rapidity  and  ingenuity  with  whicti  it  was  worked.  The  old- 
world  metbuds  of  Trade  Unionist  caste  were  entirely  uniuil«d  to 
modern  requ  item  cuts.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  a  reduction  of 
houra  while  these  antiquated  and  inefficient  methods  were 
retained.  In  that  well -in  formed  Journal  of  the  trade,  'The 
Engineer,'  it  is  remarked  on  January  28,  1898,  'We  can  state 
with  certainty  that  nnml)i:r<  of  prnploycrs  would  have  granli^d  the 
eight  hours  dar,  if  only  the  men  would  have  left  shop  manage- 
ment  alone.'  If  the  engineering  trade  of  this  country  is  to  retain 
it)  market,  it  must  get  rid  of  these  restrictive  and  cumbersome 
methods,  and  then  it  may  be  time  to  talk  of  a  reduction  of  hours, 
but  antiquated  methods  and  short  hours  arc  quite  incompatible. 
The  employers  gave  statistical  illustration  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  as  follow*  :— 

The  exports  in  machincrv  and  engines  have  incrcucd  from 
18SG  to  189(>  in  the  following  proportions: 

From  the  United  Kingdom  . 

„  tho  United  States 

„  Bolginm    .         .  .  .SOU 

„  Germany   .  .  .  .85 

„  PraooB       .  .  .  ,34 

„  Switxerland         .  .  .40 

„  Sweden       .  .  .  .100 


50  par  cent. 
250       ,. 


I  The  demand  for  forty-eight  hours  was  made  on  the  Londor» 
district  only,  'the  weakest,  the  least  cohesive,  the  most  expen- 
■ire,"  and  consequently  the  least  able  to  grant  this  or  any 
Other  concession.  Some  of  the  weaker  firms  gave  way.  The 
'Labour  Gazette,'  the  official  organ  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Aogust  1897,  slates  that  up  to  July  14  about  160  firms  in  the 

b  London  district  had  conceded  the  men's  demand*.      In  August 
the  tame  authority  more  cautiously  remarks:  *  In  London  the 
list   of  firnt*  who  are  reported  by  tlic  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  tu  have  cnncede<i  the  eight  hours  day  has  incroaBed 
during  the  month  from  196  to  218,  the  additional  firms  being 
mainly  small.'     A   later  statement  put  out  by  the   Engineers' 
Society  gives  the  number  at  204.     The  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  employs,  as  correspondents,  a  large  number 
f  prominent  Trade  Unionists  throughout  the  country.      It  is 
rt  of  Uicir  duty  to  furnish  statistical  gossip  fur  the  roontbly 
jDumal  of  the  Department.     We  do  not  suppose  that  indepen- 
denl   persons  have  often  thought  it  worth  while  to  check  its 


*  AitdtM*  by  Mr.  T.  I'erciva)  Wilson  to  the  staff  of  Easton,  Aii(l«rvoD,  and 
Ctaotdes.  IJiDitcd. 
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figtirtw.      Tliete    pnilicutar   statements,   however,    hare    bees 
subjected  by  tbe  emplojer*  to  the  following;  analjsit : — 

Not  now  in  o^«t«nco  .....      3 

Not  in  Directories 18 

OivoQJn  duplictito  .....      7 

In  financial  diSciiltics  .         .         .         .         .       C  —  32 

Not  in  Engineering  Trndo — 

Public  Bodii'S  .....       1 

Newejiapers   ......       4 

BrcwfrG  and  DiatUlers     ....       7 

Cuutraotore    ......       ■! 

Genenl  Trades  not  £ugiiuierB  .         .         .26 

Muter  Workmen  and  Employers  of  under  10 

{neniito  4^)  men  docb  .  .  .  .21 
Ammumiiou  makers  who  follow  Arsenal  practice  S 
Kiperiiaeutal  Works  .....  2 
GrKuted  8  hours  under  prossore,  but  now  re- 

T«rt6d  to  9  hoars        .  .  .  .  .31 

Yuions  Engineering  finna      .         .         .         .     6<> 


—  iA 


Tbe  followinK  i>  an  analjrsii  of  the 
tDdnded  in  tbe  lisc : — 

Partirttlnrt. 


201 
C6  Engineering  Gnns^ 


Working  V,  hours  before  tlic  agitation  bogui 
Country  firm  witli  Lundoa  Oflico      .  . 

Printing  Mucliino  workers 
Browern'  Engiuecxtt'  Cojijicremitlis  . 
Ship  repairers       ..... 
Engineers,  of  whom  eoretnl  are  K]>ecia]ist8,  and  muny 
are  sntdl ........ 


4 

I 

9 

9 

12 

SI 
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On  tlte  other    hand,   some    90    Fcderatcid  firms   and   186    at 
federated  finni  refuand  the  <]eraands  of  the  Amalgamated  Society^ 
of  Engineers. 

To  resist  tbe  pressure,  tbe  principal  London  en  plovers  J 
formed  themselves  into  an  Association.  Being  convinc«(t  thatj 
this  demand  for  a  forty-right  hours  week  was  part  of  a  mucb 
larger  question,  and  that  thtt  time  for  decided  action  had] 
arrived,  the  Employers'  Federation  determined  to  join  handal 
with  the  London  Association,  on  an  anderstaoding  which  ii 
succinctly  summed  np  in  Mr.  Wilson's  pamphlet : — 

'Yoo,  in  London,  aro  attaoked   upon    the   hours  qoestioSi    the 
BMhino  question  .baa  been  avowedly  abuntod   on  to    tbe  houB 

queetioB. 
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If  foa  wbo  bav«  not  yet  boon  attaokod  on  the  mwliiiie 
qontioii  will  KUnd  hy  ns  over  tlut,  wo  who  hnvn  boon  ottackod  on 
u«  mftohino  i|acKtioD,  bnt  not  on  the  forty-eight  honre,  will  staod  by 
joa  over  thnt.  Wo  agrceil  to  it,  tmA  th«t  was  bow  London  became  a 
part  of  thi»  great  and  powerful  rwleration," 

Acconiingly,  when  the  men  employed  in  certain  selected 
l.oadon  ihnpi  were  directed  by  the  Union  officials  tn  strike,  the 
[employers'  Federation  T«ptiM)  by  locking  out  the  Trade 
Unionists  employed  in  its  members'  works,  and,  as  we  all 
know,  this  uaforiunate  aud  disastrous  dispute  remained  un- 
settled till  ibe  end  of  Januarv  in  this  year. 

An  ntlempl  was  made  bv  the  Board  of  Trade  to  arrange  the 
ditpute  by  means  of  a  Conference.  Somewhat  af^ainst  their 
better  judgment,  and  influenced  mainly  by  the  pertinacity  of 
Mr.  Ritchie,  the  employers  con»ente<I  to  comply  with  the  rcqncst 
of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  No  settlement  was  obtainiMl  by  this 
device;  but,  tltough  the  strike  was  undoubtedly  prolonged 
thereby,  the  discussion  at  the  Conference  tbrcw  some  valuable 
light  on  the  controversy  by  the  interchange  of  opinion  which 
took  place. 

The  tactics  of  the  men's  representatives  at  this  Conference  arc 
not  Tcry  easily  understood.  They  agreed,  provisionally  at  all 
event*,  to  proposals  wbtch  secured  *  freedom  tn  employers  in 
the  management  of  their  works.'  The  full  text  is  set  out  in  the 
'  Ltbour  (iarette'  of  January  18^8.  Kmployers  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  introduce  into  their  works  any  conditions  of  labour 
under  which  members  of  the  represented  Trades  Unions  had 
bven  working  in  any  of  the  Federated  workshops  at  the  com- 
owocemcnt  of  the  dispute.  Workmen  were  to  be  free  to  belong 
lo  a  Trade  Union  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  Employers  miglit 
employ  Unionists  or  non-unionists;  and,  in  view  of  the 
decision  of  Allen  v.  Flood,  the  following  sentence,  modified 
to  meet  some  objections  of  tlie  'I'raile  Unionists,  is  im- 
portant : — 

'  Ever;  workmui  who  elects  to  work  in  a  Kcdoratod  workshop 
^lall  work  peaoeabty  and  barmonioualy  with  all  follow  ompluyives, 
wboUwr  be  or  they  beloaff  to  a  Trade  Union  or  nut.  He  shall  aim 
1m  free  to  leave  ench  eiaplojcaent ;  but  no  collcctivo  action  shall  lie 
taken  dU  tho  m&tter  hSA  beetl  dealt  with  imilor  the  provisions  for 
avoiding  dispntes.  Th«  Federation  do  not  advise  their  niombers  to 
object  to  DaioD  workmen,  or  to  give  prcfcronco  to  non-nnion 
workmen.' 

In  view  of  a  further  development  of  the  argument,  to  be  itotioed 
presently,  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  the  Unionists 

retain. 
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retain,  and  nreiamably  mean  to  nsc,  tboir  right  to  refoie  't» 
elect'  to  work  nith  non-unionists. 

The  right  to  introduce  p!ecc>work  iia»  conccdw!,  ptovidHt 
the  terms  were  such  ns  to  allow  a  workman  of  aveinge  efGcieDCj 
to  earn  at  least  the  wage*  at  which  he  i*  rated.  An  aj^reemeni 
with  i[;gard  to  conditions  or  overtime  was  also  concluded.  On 
the  rating  of  workmen,  the  followingcondilions  were  accepted;— 
Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  workmen  at  ntes  of  w*p» 
mutually  satiifactory — the  Unions  to  fix  such  teroiB  u  thcj 
please  for  their  own  members.  The  Unions  will  not  iaietfere 
in  Any  way  with  the  wages  of  workmen  outside  tbeir  on 
Union.  There  shnll  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  apprentiCH- 
Employers  are  to  have  liberty  to  'select,  train,  and  employ  tho« 
whom  they  consider  best  adapted  to  the  various  opention 
carried  on  in  their  workibops,  and  wilt  pay  them  according  U 
their  ability  aa  workmen.'  A  clause  making  pravisiofl  fot 
avoiding  disputes  was  also  accepted. 

The  Conference  then  broke  up,  on  the  rcfosnl  of  the  muttn 
to  grant  the  forty-eight  hours  week,  or  even  a  fifty-ooe  btwrt 
week.  The  men's  representatives  then  submitted  tbe  qiietlion 
to  a  ballot  of  their  members  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  form. 

The  members  of  the  Society  were  inviteti  to  vote:  (1)1" 
favour  of  or  against  acceptance  of  employers'  terms,  which,  u 
modified  and  agreed  to  provisionally  at  tbe  Confcreuce,  *tre 
set  out  for  the  men's  information. 

{2) '  Plouea  vote  for  or  agninet  endorsement  of  following  odTer  cu^' 
by  men'g  dulcgatos  at  Conference.     Tbe  offer  mado  nns  prvriiionu 
noceptauco  of  employers'  terme,  and  rctnm  ti>  work  on  the  buil  of  *    _ 
fifty-one  hours  vrtiek  throughout  the  Fodemtcid  area.'  ■ 

Tbe    employers    protested    against    tbe    inclusion    of    tliii 
second  question,  as  it  was  an  alternative  which  tlicy  declined 
to    accept.     Tbe    result    of   tbe   ballot   was    an    ovcrwhelmiog 
majority    against    buth    proposals.       Whatever    tlie  feeling  o( 
the  representatives  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  'freedom 
of  management  for  employers,'  at  interpreted   in   the  accepted 
proposals  of  the  Conference,  is  altogether  unpalatable  to  those 
engaged   in  the  practice   of  Trade  Unionism.     A   few    weeks 
later    the    men's    representatives    withdrew    the    demand    fttt 
a  f»rty-«)glit  hours  week,  and  asked  that  work  should   be  at 
once   resumed.     Tbe  employers,  however,    who   had  all  along 
contended  that    the   hours  question  was  by  no  means  the  most 
important    issue,  declined  to  o|>en  their  works  unless  the  terms 
provisionally  acircpted  by  tbe  men's  representatives  were  alt 
Accepted  by  tbe  Unions  generally.     Upon  this,  with  «o  ir 
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^Bstency  whidi  is  not  altogether  explicable,  Mr.  Bam«s  and  the 
^ptber  leader*  of  tbe  men  turned  round  and  denouii'^nl  the 
emplayer*'  pruposuU  aa  '  Union-smasbing.'  It  is  diHicuIt  to 
se«  how  condilioni,  which  a  few  daja  before  had  been 
provisionally  acceptable,  could  now  be  described  as  '  Union- 
smashinif.'  Circumttancct,  however,  proved  too  strong  for 
Air.  Barnes  and  bis  friends,  and  the  strike  was  terminated  by 
surrender  of  tbe  men. 


r 


It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  lots  caused  by  this  unfortunate 
dispute.     The  men  have  sacrificed  three  millions  of  wages,  and 
tbe  masters  have  spent,  it  is  estimated,  one  and  a  hnlf  millions. 
This  leaves  out  of  a<;count  tlie  luis  of  the  public   through  the 
delay   in  the  execution  of  their  orders,  and  the  profit  of  the 
employer*.      Kren    more    deplorable,  in   our  ojiinion,  than  the 
material  loss    involved    in   such  interruptions  of  trade,  is    the 
fruilleu  expenditure  of  ingenuity  nnd  prxiion  and  self-sacrifice, 
'Which,  directed  to  more  prncticnhle  ideals,  might  add  so  largely 
to  th«  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  class. 
^H      It  is  not  easy  to  avoid    the   suspicion  that  the  dispute  wag 
^■induly  prnlongeil  by  the  well-meant  but  ill-advist^d  interfrrencc 
^Mf  the  Hoard  of  Trade.     The  countenance  which  it  e^ve  to  the 
^^Jnion's  claim  to  machine  monopoly  in   the  Earle   Company's 
Strike,  in  the  opinion  of  some  well  qualified  to  judge,  was  the 
eaiuse  of  much  of  the  trouble  which  followed.     The  late  Colonel 
Dyer,  who  conducted  the  controversy  with  great  firmness,  frank- 
ness, and  good  humour,  remarked  that  this  lamentable  dispute 
wss  not  without  its  comic  aspect* ;  he  referred 

'  to  Iho  ludicrous  way  in  which  prelates,  philaDthropists,  profussora, 
and  politicians  nmhcd  into  tho  arena  with  minds  entirely  uupre- 
jadiocd  by  way  prorious  knowledge  of  tho  subject,  armed  with  crude 
niiftMtu  for  all  tho  ills  of  the  trade.  They  did  tlicir  very  beet, 
Ihair  iotontioDS  wore  good,  but  if  they  had  not  nttemptud  to  iolcrforo 
«■  ft  mbjoct  of  which  they  know  absotntoly  nothing,  it  would  haro 
bMO  wiser  in  them,  and  bettor  for  all  concuruud.' 

The  late  Cardinal  Mannin);,  in  a  letter  dated  Christmas,  1889, 
poblisbed  in  the  '  Recollections  of  Aubrey  dc  V'ere,'  p.  303,  puts 
OQ  noord  a  curious  comment  on  his  own  action  in  the  Dock 
Strike.  '  And  now  as  to  the  strike,'  he  says,  '  1  can  only  say 
that  I  never  thought  about  it,  till  I  found  myself  in  it ;  and  I 

ieve  that  our  Lord  u»ed  me  as  lie  did  Balaam'*  ass.'  Ctst 
moffnijiqae,  maU  c«  n'eit  pas  la  guerre.  We  cannot  seriously  rely 
on  the  precedent  put  forward  with  such  profound  humility  and 
exalted   confidence   by   tbit    distinfruished   ecclesiastic      W« 
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c&nDOl   found   a  palicv  on  tbc  cxpncUtion   thnt   thr.  B<uutl 
Trade  will  be  filled  willi  the  picni»ry  inipiralion  of  B«laani^  ^ 

ABB. 

We  majr  take  it  for  cetrtain  that  the  provitional  agrwinei^  | 
accepted  at  the  ConfereDce  by  the  Uaion  TepreaeiiiatiTei  di^^ 
not,  in  their  opinion  at  all  eTcnis,  implv  any  surrender  of  lW« 
strenuous  attitude  which  thev  have  thought  fit  to  adopt.    Wh^^j 
connexion    (if  any)  there  is  between  the  tactica  of  the  Ttm^,. 
Union   representntivcs  on  this  orrntinn  and  (he  leaching  of  t>i(. 
academic  npologiils  for  Trade  Unioniun,  we  -ire  unable  to  Mr, 
but  there  appears  to  have   been  an  attempt  to  bring  abovt  a^ 
certain  oortespondence  between  theory  and  practice,  and  to  ihiffl 
otpect  of  the  question  we  may  turn.  ^ 

There  are,  in  this  connexion,  three  things  which  require  to 
be  distinguished  :  (I)  There  is  (he  actual  practice  of  the  Tndf 
Unions.  Some  illustration  of  this  has  already  been  given,  h 
involves  a  claim  of  one  particular  caste  to  work  'all  bud- 
saws,'  and  descends  on  occasion  to  such  minute  particnbn 
that  the  engineers  oT  the  Naral  Construction  and  AtuuikbU 
Company,  Barrow,  struck  because  '  caulkers,'  an  inferior  caAt. 
were  using  engineers'  tools.  The  olTeuding  wea]K>n  in  l^* 
cose  was  u  simple  file.  It,  in  some  trades,  limits  apprentim 
to  such  an  extent,  that,  e.ff.  in  the  gloss-making  trade,  not  ena 
members'  sons  can  enter  the  trade  without  permitsion  of  the 
Union.  In  this  trade  it  is  also  staled  that  tho  employtn 
have  lost  tlte  power  of  dismisiing  a  drunken  and  incompetml 
workman,  without  the  approval  of  the  branch  ooininitte«  of  tbr 
Union.  It  sanctions  also  the  use  of  threats  against  workmen 
who  enable  employeis  to  derive  iho  full  advantage  from  improf  t- 
mcnts  in  machinery.  It  enforces  its  policy  by  a  very  n. ' 
method  of  persecution  and  intimidation,  which  would  be 
more  heartily  condemned,  just  because  it  is  so  cunningl; 
deviwcl  as  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  were  it 
that  the  aims  and  objects  of  Trade  Unionism  are  invested  with' 
a  reverence  and  sanctity  which  are  held  to  justify  means  whicU 
in  themselves  are  abboirent  to  the  instincts  of  civilization. 
(2)  There  is  also  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Mr.  Banes 
and  bis  colleagues  at  the  recent  Conference.  ProvisionaUy 
they  are  content  to  abandon  a  large  proportion  of  the  practices 
now  actually  employed  by  Trade  UnionisU ;  but  they  hold 
tliis  riew  so  lightly  that  on  slight  provocation  they  turn  round 
and  declare  that  concessions  of  ibis  kind  mean  UnioD- 
smashing.  (3)  We  have  also  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the 
academic  Trade  Unionist,  from  whom  possibly  the  view,  so 
U^tly    tbrowa    over    by    Mr.   Barnes,    was    derived.     This, 
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we  think,  is  of  sufficient  Importance  to  call  for  a  more  ilRtailffd 
consideration.  --*' 

In  the  work  nani«il  nt  tlie  b<tAd  of  this  article,  Mr.' and 
Mt»,  Webl>  set  out  in  great  detail  tbe  various  methods  which 
Trade  Uniimiam  has  used.  Th«se  do  not  matrriatly  differ 
from  tlte  gvnL'ra)  sketch  which  we  have  filloil  in  with 
instances  drawn  from  other  sources.  Thev  pr<>ceed,  howcrcr, 
lo  Koommend  the  abandonmont  of  several  of  these  cherishetl 
pUns  ftod  prrlensions.  Thus,  on  p.  810,  we  find  that  the 
poltcjr '  of  r«stricting  the  entrance  to  a  trade  or  of  reco^niEing 
uij  exclusive  right  to  a  particular  occupation  or  service  is  set 
Mule.  '  The  old  Trade  Union  conception  of  a  vested  interest 
in  an  occupation  must  he  entirely  given  up.'  The  '  Device  of 
Restriction  of  Numbers'  also  'will  be  unresi-rvedly  condemned 
...  as  inconsistent  with  the  democratic  instinct  in  favour  of 
opening  up  the  widest  possible  opportunity  for  every  tritixcn.' 
Similarly  also  the  '  Device  of  the  Keatrictioa  of  Output '  is 
rejected  as  a  master's  and  not  a  workman's  policy.  All  of 
diese  devices  are  the  more  readily  renounced  because,  it  is  said, 
enfomrment  of  tliem  has  really  proved  imprjciicahle.  Trade 
Unionism,  accoriliog  to  this  theory,  must  fall  back  on  the 
eniurcement  of  the  *  National  Minimum  ' ;  and,  as  this  policy  is 
conceived  by  oar  authors,  it  constitutes  a  very  cruel  and  relentless 
form  of  coercion.  It  is  to  be  carried  out  by  obligini;  all  workers 
to  enter  and  conform  to  the  rule^  of  a  Trade  Union.  The 
boycott,  as  legalised  in  Allen  v.  Flood,  is  to  be  employed  for 
Ibis  parposc  The  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
naximum  wage  for  an  engineer  is  double  ttiat  which  can  be 
obtained  by,  say,  an  agricultural  labourer,  is  met  by  the 
dictum  that  behind  the  Union  there  is  the  Stale,  which  ultimately 
by  le^l  enactment  can  enforce  certain  minimnm  conditions, 
or,  as  is  recommended  by  our  authors  in  the  case  of  home 
work,  acually  prohibit  and  abolish  industries  which  do  not  rise 
lo  the  rsqaired  level : — 

'Meanwhile,  dumixiracy  may  bo  eipoctod  to  look  on  complacently 
St  the  ftxtng,  1^  mutosl  agreement  beti?oaD  tbo  directors  of  iudnstry 
sad  Uio  msposl  workers,  of  special  rates  of  nagps  for  §pocial  classes. 
Bat  thia  use  of  the  method  of  colleotivo  b;irgainiag  for  tlio  advan- 
Isge  of  |iartionlar  sections — this  "freedom  of  contract''  between 
«S|iitalUls  and  vage-earaerB— will  becomo  increasingly  snbjoat  to 
Ibe  Amd&mental  condition  that  tho  biuinoss  of  the  commoni^  uuut 
sol  be  tuterfeied  with.' 

Wliefl  this  'fundamental  condition'  seems  endangered,  the 
democratic  state  will  proceed  by  compulsory  arbitration,  tbat 
is,  by  legal  enactment. 
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If  libeny  of  entrance  to  a  trade  !«  not  denied,  and  if 
democracy  is  rea.lly  going  to  be  complacent  in  view  of  '  special 
rates  of  wage*  for  special  clasica,'  eeidit  quxftio  ;  Free  Trndc  it 
practicallj*  admitted,  nnd  there  ta  an  end  of  tnilitant  Trade 
Unionism.  Thi«,  of  course,  it  not  what  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Webb 
mean.  Tbe  renunciation  recommended  \>y  our  authors  it  tMsed  on 
their  statement  that  sucb  restrictions  are  conlrar)'  to  democratic 
Keniiment,  and  that  their  enforcement  baa  proved  imprarticable. 
If  freedom  of  contract  is  allowed,  it  ii  obvious  that  occasionally 
the  lower-paid  grades  of  labour  will)  when  competent,  be  apt 
to  push  into  the  employments  which  are  better  paid.  To  the 
Fne  Trader  tbe  fact  is  not  disturbing,  for  he  knows  that  tfae 
expansion  of  trade,  due  to  an  economical  ar^anixation  of 
industry,  will  create  new  and  more  profitable  market*  for  every 
class  of  labour.  Thus,  iu  America  n  more  or  less  complete 
absence  of  Trade  Union  restrictions  has  permitted  the  engi- 
neering trade  to  expand  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  while  at 
tbe  same  time  it  has  allowed  the  workman  to  earn  wages 
double,  and  sometimes  three  limes,  the  rate  earned  by  the  same 
class  of  workman  in  this  country.  This  illustrates  the  differ- 
ence between  free  labour  and  the  elaborate  svstem  of  easic  with 
which,  to  their  own  detriment,  the  Trade  Unions  of  ibis, 
country  are  burdening  English  industry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  however,  do  not  believe  in  Free  Trade, 
and  they  only  recommend  the  abandonment  of  some  restrictions 
because,  as  they  think,  they  can  suggest  other  methods  of 
coercion  which  are  more  infallible.  Their  methml  of  dealing 
with  this  difTiinilly,  of  the  lower  castes  invading  the  trades  of 
the  higher  casttts,  must  be  described  in  their  own  language. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  vastly  more 
cbimericat  than  those  schemes  which  they  are  now  advising 
Trade  Unionists  to  abandon  as  impracticable. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  explain  their  ideal  thus.  Instead  of  the 
impersonal  market  which  under  Free  Trade  automatically 
regalates  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages — 

*tbo  fixing  of  the  oooditions  en  which  any  indn&try  is  to  bo  catrie 
on  is  thus  lalwn  out  of  th<i  hamU  of  emjitoyore  auc]  workmen ; 
setUomont  will  no  longer  depend  excluicively  on  the  strategioj 
position  of  the  partiw  or  of  the  industry,  but  will  be  largely^ 
inflneucod  by  tliu  doctrine  of  a  living  wage.  The  Trade  Uir''^ 
oflleial  would  then  have  to  prove  that  the  claims  of  Iiis  clionta  ' 
wartuutvd  hj  the  greater  iutcudty  of  their  effort,  fir  by  the  i  iioiMmj 
of  their  skill  in  compariaou  witli  those  of  the  lowest  grada  of  labontr* 
roooivmg  only  Uie  uatioital  minimtmi;  nbilst  the  cmo  of  tfa«i 
aasociatod  eanployen  would  have  to  ru«t  on  a  demonstralioo,  both  J 
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DditioOB  demauied  n-ore  DDoeoesaary,  if  not  projudieial. 
rkmeu's  efficieiK)^,  ftod  tliat  equally  oompetoiit  rocraita 
'  obluDcd  in  sufficient  uumbcira  nithoat  the  particular  "  n:ot 
<rf  •faility "  demaDtlcd  h^  tbo  Tnd«  Union  ovot  aud  abuvc  tbe 
nitional  minimtiin.' 

We  cwmot  tuy  that  thit  svimd*  to  as  very  prarti cable  Universal 
Trade  Uaioni  confronlMl  with  Universal  Emplojcn'  Frdcrs- 
ttoai,  pleading  in  iaK^rminuble  argumcinls  before  siime  glnrified 
Mr.  Rilchie  about  their  respective  '  rents  of  ability,'  is  a  con- 
ception which  w«  cannot  receive  with  the  gravity  due  to  the 
■Imou  portontons  aeriouincaa  of  the  ingeoioua  ioveniors. 

The  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  coercion,  and  tbe  frank 
reliance  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  the  only 
cipmlients  likely  to  prove  permanently  nci:cpl»blc  to  the 
iastinrt*  ct(  n  civilized  L-ommunily,  are  di^liberately  rejected  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Webb,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
disposed  to  pay  the  homaj^  due  from  the  coercionist  to  tbe 
trne  equity  of  freedom,  by  the  recommendation  of  large  cnn- 
eessions.  This  rejection  is  based  on  our  autbon'  assertion  (hat 
Frr«  Traile  tends  to  foster  what  they  call  'parasitic  trades.' 
This  proposition  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  real  issue 
which  underlies  all  this  controversy.  It  is  so  important  (hat 
»c  venture  to  dwell  on  it  in  some  detail.  The  unsophisticated 
conscience  of  a  civilized  community,  aa  even  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb's  own  argument  testifies,  is  in  favour  of  freedom. 
Nothing  bat  the  direst  necessity  warrants  a  departure  from  tbe 
ml*.  Acconling  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrbb,  the  alleged  tendency 
nf  Free  Tra<le  to  foster  *  parasitic '  conditions  of  industry  consti- 
tatrs  such  a  necessity,  and  warrants  the  introduction  of  Trade 
Union  and  legislative  measures  of  coercion,  restriction,  and  in 
ibe  laat  resort  prohibition. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  wages  in  many  trades  are  too 
low.  This  is  a  proposition  which  every  one  who  ha*  occasion 
to  sell  his  services  for  wages  will  enthusinstically  accept,  but, 
to  sustain  their  contention,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  to  prove 
nneihing  more  than  this-  They  have  to  explain  which  of 
tliHe  unsatisfactory  tra>]es  we  are  tn  stigmatize  as  *  parasitic' 
They  hare  next  to  show  thai  their  condition  is  due  (o  Free 
Trade;  and,  lastly,  they  have  to  show  thai  the  evila  complained 
of  will  be  remedied  through  the  supersession  of  Free  Trade  by 
tbe  proposed  restriction  or  prohibition. 

Let  tu  lake  first  the  case  which  baa  already  engaged  to  much 
of  our  attention.  The  argument  of  the  engineers,  stated  in 
the  phraseology  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  was  that  the  condition 
of  their  trade  was  rclrogradiDg ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  in  danger 
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of  becoming  pirositic,  nnd  that  it  wnt  fnlling  Ixrlow  the  natio 
minimum  ji/nj!  thnt  .vtciitional  'rent  of  al'ilitj'*  to  wluch  tlit^* 
thougbt  tbem«elves  entitled.     The  vmployen'  Answer  wu  9om» 
thing  to  tills  effect  :— 

'  True,  oiir  trade  is  not  attvancing  tia  rapidlj  fts  it  ebonld,  ud  m 
sro  coQscqucDtIr  not  ablo  to  iniproYc  tho  pa;  and  ganeral  ooaiiliciii 
of  our  oporntivce,  m  wo  sl^oald  incTitably  be  compolled  to  do  it  rat 
nurints  vero  expanding  at  tho  old  rate  If  oar  trade  ia  fallinaiato 
a  parasitic  condition,  it  is  becaueo  wo  linnt  to  competo  under  IWc 
Union  regnlatione  of  an  nnliqnatcd  and  nnecoDcqnical  ohuictei 
aguinst  tlio  ingfTiiiil.j-  of  Amoncnii  niannfa<:tnrcrii,  who  baTO  a  fiM 
baud  in  lliu  lunnitgemeDt  of  thoir  own  biittiiieKs.  Give  us  tin  mdu 
liberty,  and  wc  bave  no  doubt  Ihut  wo  can  more  than  hold  onroot 
against  tka  world.' 

No  aectioQ  of  Trade  Union  opinioo  aeems  to  be  milt 
willing  to  gire  the  employers  ttiit  iibertj  of  action.  Tbr 
Trade  Unionist  proper  enlorces  the  workman's  claim  b  * 
monopoly  of  hia  trade.  Thia  point  ia  aurrcndercd  in  thcoi;  bf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  bat  ihpy  arp  complaornt  towarda  coercitr 
attempts  10  maintain  arbitrniy  *  rcnu  of  ability,'  and  ihrr 
strongly  advocate  the  suppression  of  home  work,  and  general!)' 
of  all  such  trades  as  seem  to  them  to  fall  below  the  'nalioinl 
minimum '  as  regards  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labour. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  speaking  on  February  yih,  at  the  dinner  of 
the  United  Club,  seems  to  take  the  same  view.  Colonel  Xi^f^, 
who  spoke  before  him,  had,  with  great  temerity,  suggrsted  lh»i 
waters  must  be  governed  by  the  market,  but  'trades  wcrriKilv 
valuable,'  said  Kir  -lohn,  '  when  lliev  cntih)  l>n  carried  on  "iili 
re.isonable  remuneration  to  the  workmen  employed;  and  wh^n 
they  could  only  be  carried  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  health, 
life,  and  comfort  of  the  workmen,  il  waa  better  that  ibey  ihouli) 
gradually  die  out,  and  be  carried  on  elsewhere  under  ciicilin-^ 
stances  more  profilabte,* 

It  is  nil  very  well  in  an  academic  trratite  on  Ind 
Democracy  to  say  that  the  law  should  prohibit  poor  peo^ 
from  working  for  profit  in  their  own  homes,  or,  in  ^tw" 
after-dinner  oratory,  to  talk  of  allowing  deradcnt  iradci  lo  H' 
out,  or  to  transplant  themselves  to  the  mure  favourable  con- 
ditions of  the  United  Stales.  Economic  forces^  whi<4i  ■i' 
obvious  and  irresistible,  are  slowly  destroying  home  werk- 
tbere  is  no  need  artificially  to  hasten  the  process,  or,  by 
sweeping  prohibition,  to  kill  also  such  occasional  surviralf"' 
home  industries  as  may  be  economically  legitimate.  In  tbc 
case  nf  the  engineers,  the  employers  will  of  course  refuK  W 
admit  that  their  trade  is  necessarily  a  decadent  and  narssitir 
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indaitry.  Tbpy  will  not  rwort  to  the  lamn  turrvnilcr  recom- 
meiKled  by  Sir  Joiiii  (ior»l  without  an  i-ffiKt.  Even  if  tbe 
«zptuiiion  of  trade,  which  the  employers  expect  from  being 
aJlowp<l  to  use  a  free  hand  in  improving;  methods  of  production, 
doos  not  afford  sufficient  guarantee  for  a  proportionate  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  workmnn— a  hypotliMis  entirely 
opposed  to  the  wcll-ntcrrtained  facts  of  induttrJAl  history— it  is 
surely  nbsunl  to  say  that  the  conditions  nf  Inlimir  agnintit  which 
the  engtHM-Ts  struck  are  of  such  a  charactt'r  that  they  ought  to 
be  prohibited  by  Trwle  Unionism  or  le^slation.  If  these 
conditions  are  intolerable,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  reasoning 
trill  call  for  a  cessation  of  the  greater  part  of  Enj;lish  industry. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  however,  may  argue  thai  ibis  particular 
Ctrikfi  was  ill-advited,  and  their  sympathies  will  probably  l>c 
with  Mr.  T.  Mann,  whose  manifesto,  already  quoted,  points  nut 
<hat  if  Unionism  as  understood  by  them  is  to  be  cfTcctirc,  the 
unorganizMl  workers,  numbering  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole, 
must  he  included  in  one  solid  aggressive  federation.  'I'he 
Assumption  that  the  process  called  by  our  authors  '  cuUective 
bt^aining'  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  labourer  when 
OOddacled  on  a  gigantic  scale  than  when,  as  at  present,  sectional 
bugains  are  csTriod  out  separately  by  individuni  Unions, 
nqoires  much  more  proof  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have 
condescended  to  give.  The  opinion  and  cxpcrienoc  of  Mr.  T. 
Burt,  M.P.,  n  veteran  Trade  Unionist  of  the  older  scltool,  can 
be  cited  in  support  of  a  contrary  view.  In  one  of  his  recent 
monthly  circulars  to  the  Northumberland  miners,  he  says  that — 

*  Ono  rvMult  of  tlxi  rouent  stniggte  will  be  to  modify  tho  views  of 
Ibmo  Tradu  Unioiiisls  who  houestly  believe  the  iiioii'«  ohftQces  of 
ncocM  aro  neoosturily  iuiireiisod  by  wiilenisg  tlio  arui  of  the  bnttle- 
fidd.  It  was  often  wud  that  Rectiniint  Ktrikes  were  i.iir<;  tn  fail. 
P«it»dad  on  obBervntion  luid  eiiierifncL',  bis  heliuf  waa  that,  uthur 
things  being  equal,  the  ouipInyorH— ntiJ  nut  the  workmen — weru 
ilrengtbeDed  by  wtdcoiug  thu  area  ot  the  conflict.' 

For  ourselves,  we  are  prep.ired  to  go  much  further  than 
Mr.  Ban.  This  process  of  collective  bargaining  seems  to  as 
aoi  to  be  a  bargain  or  a  contract  at  all,  but  an  attempt  (o  bring 
back  the  labourer  to  a  con<lition  of  stat»»  from  which  the 
progress  of  civilisation  has  partly  emancipnin)  him.  It  mity  be 
true  that  pbiinntlirupy  and  not  feudalism  now  n^ulales  the 
status  of  the  itnttonal  minimum,  but  in  our  view  the  (listributjon 
of  Ulwur  by  mi.-uns  of  free  contract  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  the  labourer's  best  charter  of  advancement. 

Tbe    recent   dispute   waa   between   Federated    Unions   and 
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Federated  Einpl»reT^  nnd  aoM>r<lin^  to  Mr.  Burt  wax  nota  nun 
sectional  strike.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Webl*  mny  ar^e  that  uoma- 
pared  with  legiilalion  and  th«  uoitotmI  Unionisrn,  which  ibfr 
advocate,  the  engineers'  diipute  waj  a  Kclional  quam).  TTkj 
may  dissent,  ihcrel'ore,  from  Sir  J.  Gont's  view  that  the 
engineering  tiade  should  migrate  to  America,  and  declsre  that, 
for  the  present,  at  nil  events,  their  desire  it  to  leave  iheaddi- 
tionnt  'rent*  of  ability'  to  take  care  «f  thrmselves,  and  lo 
devote  the  whole  resources  of  Trade  Unionism  and  leglsluioa 
to  putting  an  end  to  all  industry  that  does  not  tckIi  the 
'national  minimum.'  This  national  minimum,  it  mij  be 
remarked  in  passing,  is  an  extremely  vague  conception.  It  itw 
one  thing  yesterday,  it  is  another  to-day,  and  those  who  do  DDE 
despair  of  progress  believe  that  it  will  he  something  txttn 
to-morrow.  The  question  at  issue  is:  Docs  the  improvement 
which  undoubtedly  has  come  to  pass,  and  the  improvement 
which  we  expect  to  see,  depend  on  an  arhitrarv  and  aggmntt 
destruction  of  the  lower  types,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  a^uc;  or, 
as  we  contend,  is  it  the  result  of  the  attractive  and  absorbtni 
power  of  the  higher  civilization  ? 

Let  us  consider,  in  further  elucidation  of  the  aoeslion^ 
examples  of  parasitic  trades  as  they  arc  advanced  bv  Mr.  snil 
Mrs.  Webb. 

On  pages  753,  754,  the  '  nailers'  in  the  Dudley  diitiict,  tbe 
sweated  slop-worker,  and  the  girls  working  at  'rtng-spinniiig,' 
a  process  in  the  cotton  trade,  are  cited  as  persons  sulTcring  imm 
employment  in  parasitic  industries.  The  Census  of  ISSl 
throws  some  light  on  the  effect  of  Free  Trade  (that  is,  our  preKUi 
modified  adoption  of  that  principle)  upon  the  alleged  partiitic 
employments  of  '  nailing'  and  '  slop-work  in  g.'  The  niunbitof 
persons  employed  in  hand  nait-making  declittcd  during  1^ 
decade  1881  to  181)1  47  per  cent.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  npi<!lT 
decaying  trade.  A  considerable  decline  is  apparent  also  in  tbJt 
numbers  of  seamstresses  and  shirtmokers,  and  this  is  accoa< 
panied  by  an  iucreuse  in  the  number  of  the  better-paid  '  (aatie 
machinists.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  quote  Lord  Farrer's  nmiA 
that  Free  Trade  '  brings  more  profit  to  our  manufoctums,  sw* 
better  wages  to  our  workmen,'  and  they  complain  that  ibr 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  do  not  set  out  the  proof  of  this  sttie- 
ment;  but  the  fact,  we  submit,  is  patent.  Probably  the  one 
thing  proved  by  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Labour  is  that  itie 
average  of  wages,  both  nominal  and  real,  has  largely  advaond 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  trades  which  we  are  now  consitlerinf] 
it  is  obvious  that  they  both  are  survivals  of  the  less  efficient  sad 
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primitive  methods  of  woik  nhicb  were  once  onivereal.  Thej 
■re  bfinfr  clestro^Ml  by  Fn?e  Tniile,  ami  lliej  hare  their  origin  in 
a  condition  of  immobility'  and  stagnation  which  is  the  very 
uiiitbrsia  of  (we  exchange. 

The  third  instance  is  that  of  respectable  and  well-nurtured 
yoang  women  who  are  willing  to  work  tbe  'ring-spinning' 
process  at  wages  from  10«.  to  I'is.  a  week.  Such  earnings,  it 
is  argued,  are  not «  fall  maintenance.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
bave  a  home  with  patents  or  nrUtinns,  and  in  this  tens<',  accord- 
ing to  our  authors,  the  trade  is  pntasilic,  and  in  some  way  ought 
to  be  prohibited. 

This  argument,  however,  takes  us  a  very  long  way.  U  it 
leally  the  case  that  the  earning  of  ID*,  or  Ma.  «  week  should 
be  prohibited  ?  The  altcmalive  is  not  that  wages  should  be 
raised,  but  that  these  girls,  and  everyone  else  earning  similar  low 
wages,  shall  not  lie  employed  at  all.  Ought  agricultural  work 
daring  tbe  earlier  part  of  this  century  to  have  been  prohibited 
beCBOse  the  wages,  not  of  a  girl,  hut  of  a  man,  with  possibly 
a  dependent  family,  were  less  than  12t.  ?  Again,  does  the 
poueuioo  of  parents  and  tbe  ordinary  ties  of  kinship  tend  to 
ndooe  the  industry  of  the  young  to  a  parasitic  condition  ?  Is 
every  workman  who  has  accumulated  some  savings,  and  wlio 
therefore  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  his  wage*,  necessarily 
reduced  to  a  servile  condition  ?  Csn  full  wages  only  l>e  ewrned 
by  persons  who  arc  absolutely  proletarian?  If  so,  tbe  outlook 
of  avilization  is  gloomy  enough. 

Tbe  whole  idea  is,  we  believe,  an  idle  chimera,  and  need  not 
alann  us.  Tbe  market  for  women's  services  is,  unfortunately, 
restricted,  but  it  is  less  restricted  than  it  has  been,  ^'oluntariljr 
also,  women  arc  narrowing  their  own  market  by  C4;n8ing  to  do 
field  work  and  the  rougher  forms  of  manual  labour — a  step 
Conrard  which,  it  will  be  agreed,  is  in  the  main  matter  for 
eongratulaliim,  and  proof  that  womtrn  wage-earners  are  not  tbo 
faelpless  victims  of  economic  forces,  as  is  sometimes  alleged. 
The  selfish  policy  of  the  Trade  Union,  and  public  opinion, 
kave  kept  tliem  out  of  some  employments  which  they  could 
fellow.  They,  at  least,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  opening 
of  tbe  markets.  Their  present  disabilities,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, have  not  been  caused  by  Free  Traile.  The  pnihibition 
of  the  employment  of  women  under  conditions  which  do  not 
iDBet  with  the  approval  of  tbe  philanthropist,  will  not  involve 
their  absorption  into  industry  on  more  favourable  terms.  The 
Inie  economy  of  high  wages  is  a  paradox  which  the  history  of 
industry  is  crciv  day  establishing  with  greater  certainty  ;  but  it 
is  a  beneKceot  principle  which  can  be  nullified  when  industry 
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is  confined  b}'  prolcctlvc  tArlfTs,  I>j  Trade  Union  reilticliom, 
and  by  tW  other  c|pvi<vs  through  which  men  leek  Ia  approddi 
the  chimerical  idvnU  of  Socialiim. 

At  this  jioint,  it  innv  lie  citiivenivnc  to  nollce  an  experitnciil 
in  combination  which  is  atliucting  some  atitrntion  among  Trade 
Unionists.  In  some  branches  of  the  Birmingham  faardiratc  trsiif 
a  combination  of  emploj'ers  and  workmen  baa  been  cit»blisbt(l, 
with  a  view  of  rvgulatiog  prices  as  a^init  the  consumer,  and  ilw 
uagaintt  the  njRnofactorer  who  is  disposed  to '  cut '  prices.  Thii 
is  tin  rlnbnrntiiin,  wilh  n  difTrrcncr,  »f  thn  sliding-si-ole  SJSICdi 
i)f  wagi-s,  which  at  (i:ie  lim<^  w.-ui  pojiuhir  in  ihi?  con)  trade.  It 
recoguities  that  there  is  u  o<-rtain  cuuiiiiunilj'  of  interest  bctmcn 
the  capitalist  emplojer  and  the  workman,  and  it  accepts  ib^ 
doctrine  that  prices  arc  governed  by  the  demand  and  tuppW. 
This  aiTangcmcDt  is  rejected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  on  ibe 
ground  thnt  labour  mutt  be  emancipated  altogether  from  dcmui) 
and  supply.  Deinnnd  ami  supply  is  nil  very  well  when  a  ■xjfl;* 
man  is  earning  high  wages  ;  hut  the  principle  erases  to  \x 
satisfactory  when  it  condemns  tome  classes  of  workmen  to  Ic 
wages  and  prejudicial  conditions  of  labour.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting article  oti  this  *  New  Trades  Combination  Movemsni,' 
by  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  in  the  December  number  of  the  '  Econsniic 
Journal '  for  16^7.  The  movement,  however,  is  not  new ;  itii 
though  this,  as  well  as  the  renunciations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VVcbb, 
represents  a  consiilerahte  ndvance  toward  a  clear  formulalidoot 
the  issues,  we  cAtinot  think  thnt  it  nlTonls  any  permnnent  mId' 
tion  for  labour  disputes.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  high  wi^oui 
only  be  permanently  maintained  by  economic  causes;  nilher 
legislation,  nor  attempts  at '  cornering  and  regruting,'  have  *t^ 
mccccded  for  long  in  dominating  a  market.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb's  criticism  seems  to  us  efieclive,  though  we  cannot  adnit 
the  practicability  or  justice  of  their  owo  suggested  remedy.  Tbe 
only  just  and  impersonal  regulation  of  price  is  the  msrkA 
The  ideal  to  which  wo  must  slowly  work  is  complete  libm,^ 
given  to  the  employers'  ability  for  the  expansion  of  induiOT,  ^ 
and  complete  liberty  for  the  individual  units  of  labour  to  rollo*  H 
tliose  trades  which  ofTer  the  best  remuneration.  > 

The  assumption  underlying  the  liinningham  combinalioiii 
namely,  that  high  and  low  prices  are  in  some  way  tbe  resolio' 
high  and  low  wages  respectively,  is  unwarranted.  We  beliWi 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  future  of  industry  will  combine,  so*' 
to  some  extent  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  high  irsg«* 
and  low  prices.  Wc  arc  too  much  inclined  to  look  for  »» 
exjwnsiun  of  our  tra«lc  solely  in  foreign  «nd  colonial  maik«»- 
A  vastly  more  iinpoilaut  element  is  the  cultivatioB  of  our  o»*    ^ 
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home  tnulc  For  this  purpose  w«  may  ooofidently  rely  on  the 
rflect  of  low  prices  and  biglt  wi^cs  for  iprrading  the  kdvaa- 
tmgttt  <>i  ctviltKniion  through  an  ever  wklcning  circle  of  our 
induftrial  population, 

Iq  uskiii);  (tie  reader  to  r«?ject    tlie    ooercire    policy  recoiii- 

mended  in  these  voluine^i  on    Iiidu«tri»l  Democriu-y,  we  tiave 

not  heiitated  to  proclaim  our  belief  in  the   sufficiency  of  the 

CMnttruciive  principles  od  which  our  present  industrial  system 

Is   inevitably  based.     la    the  course  of    this  dispute  we  have 

been  reminded  by  the  Duke  of  Ar^^yll  of  how  much  depends 

on    a  right  conception  of  the  laws  of  social  economy,  and,  in 

ptkrticulu',  of  a  true  theory  of  value.     Wn  ngrec  further  with 

his  Grace  in  the  view  set  out  in  hi*  '  Unsi^en  Koundntions  of 

Society,'  that  the  lay  public  bos  distinct  gmund  of  complaint 

af:uDBt  the  professors  of  political  economy  for   an  exposition 

of  the  subject  which  is  not  particularly  helpful.     There  nppears 

to  us  to  he  n  growing  opinion  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 

*  »hatteicd  science '  of  economics  is  to  be  looked  for  rather  in 

the  direction  followcil  hy  Wjmicly,  MacLeod,  anil   Mallet  than 

in  the  eclectic  empiricism  which  Is  current  in  the  doctrines  of 

the  official  teachers  of  the  science.     The  contributions  of  these 

three   writers   are   unfortunately   only   fragmentary  or   purely 

theoretical,  and    the    most   practical   treatment  of  the   subject 

oomes  from  the  Duke  of  Argi^ll  and  Mr.  Mallock,  who  are  not 

economists  by  profession. 

Colonel  Dyer  was  evidently  not  a  very  attentive  reader  of 
modem  economics,  and  indeed  the  man  who  had  to  manage  the 
Elswick  works  was  not  to  be  blamed  if  ho  did  not  trouble 
himself  abont  'marginal  utilities'  and  similar  nebulous  con> 
ceptioas.  He  seemed  (o  think  that  professors  of  economics 
still  teach  that  labour  is  the  sole  source  of  value  or  wealth. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  quite  so  bad  as  this;  but  undoubtedly 
the  fidlacy  is  most  successfully  refuted  in  the  compnralivcly 
neglected  work  of  Mr.  MacLeod  on  the  popuUr  essays  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Mallock.  These  writers  have  reminded 
OS  how,  under  conditions  of  security  and  freedom  of  exchange, 
.Ability  has  been  able  to  organize  Labour  and  indeed  tlie  whole 
of  the  brute  forces  of  nature,  for  the  service  of  man.  The 
mobility  of  labour  which  enables  it  to  turn  away  from  the  ill- 
requited  toil  of  such  primitive  industries  as  agriculture,  and  to 
leek  the  hi|i;her-paid  callings  of  modern  industry,  has  made 
wages  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  progress  in  industry 
means  a  reduction  of  prices.  The  movement  of  labour,  in  a 
"•arkct  and  under  the  guidance  of  ability,  has  drawn  away 
'^Jpul«tion  from  agriculture  and  dUtributud  It  ^to'a^- 
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dut  the  whole  range  of  modem  induili^.  The  resull  hu  bcfnt 
general  Itvclling  up  of  the  condition*  of  labour.  Tbe  bcntfit 
thus  acliievLtl  hii«  been  lex  marked  thui  it  might  hare  been, 
because  fallncie»  and  iniic»n<;eptiuiii  have  been  induttnuoilj 
dissemtnateil,  which  prevent  men  from  trusting  their  foriitiKi 
to  (he  influence  of  the  free  market.  It  is  impossilile  I0 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  true  theory  of  value,  or  to 
overestimate  ibc  mischief  which  is  done  hy  enlertaiaiug  &Ir 
conceptions  on  this  subject. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  complete  the  picture,  we  shall  do  keII 
to  turn  not  only  to  the  exposition  of  the  economists,  hot  six) 
to  the  ocoasiunni  speculations  of  great  captains  of  indiubj. 
In  a  roost  suggestive  presidential  uddrew  delivered  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Movember  1895,  Sir  Bnoj*oun 
Baker  drew  attention  to  another  element  which  most  be  adiltd 
to  our  conception  of  the  mechanism  hy  which  a  moiicni 
industrial  community  moves  and  bns  its  being. 

'  Tlau  popidar  notion,'  Iio  sajtb,  '  that  eoine  great  advance  ia<lMl» 
the  brilliuut  iiurpimtion  of  a  parttuulur  genius  proves,  on  cIm* 
eiaminatioD,  to  ho  vnvng,  as  the  odvimeu  was  meraly  the  nsnlt  (^ 
the  opention  of  tlie  ordinary  laws  of  aupply  and  demand,  and  tin 
eODins  himself  very  jirohuhl}'  uill  liavi-  committed  hirosolf  in  vnting 
to  a  enffioieiit  extent  to  ]iruvu  tbat  he  really  was  drifting  wit^^A 
stream  mthor  than  pilutiug  the  ship.' 

Again,  *The  men  who  built  the  "Santa  Maria" — the 
sarcDphagus  in  which  Columbus  sailed  to  discover  America — 

'  the  "  Royal  Harry,"  and  many  larger  vessels,  word  quite  caiMbl9  ** 
ortificont  of  cuiistnicting,  with  the  same  material  auil  impIcaiD^ 
clijiiwr  nhips  of  500  to  ^00  tons,  such  as  astonished  tho  worid  " 
the  hifitoriual  rnce  from  China  to  London  in  1SC6.'  j 

The  condition  which  difFcrcntiates  modern  from  primiti"* 
industry  is  not  merely  the  presence  of  ability,  still  lets  tliS 
pr<?»ence  of  brute  force,  but  the  gigantic  volume  of  effectiio 
demand  under  the  attraction  of  which  the  advance  of  modem 
industry  is  drawn  forward.  An  adequate  analysis  of  thit 
significant  factor  in  modern  civilization  would  lake  far  bejraod 
the  limits  of  this  article;  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  (hit 
creative  force  of  demand  arises  under  conditions  of  security  and 
freedom  of  contract,  and  that  it  is  rendered  efTective  by  (he 
exiraonlinary  facility  of  exchange  whereby,  through  a  (ev 
strokes  of  the  pen,  the  million-pound  force  of  capital  is  hrongfat 
as  thoroughly  under  human  control  ns  the  s4>-cal[ed  hone>pawet 
of  the  steam  engine,  and  eleclricity.  The  vast  superstmctare  of 
commercial  credit,  an  organii^ation  automatically  an^ 
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and  erected  on  a  relntirelv  infinitesimnl  bniii  of 
metal  currencj',  ncU  as  the  Arterial  sjitein  of  tbat  demand 
■liich  direct!  tb«  moTemonis  of  Ability  and  Labour. 

In  bis  latest  woik,  'Aiislocracy  and  Evolution,'  Mr.  Mallock 
(IrTclopcB  hit  favourite  iheorj'  with  many  new  illustrations,  and 
witb  all  bit  old  lucidity  and  force.  He  dcvolei  considerable 
■pace  to  n  criticism  of  Mr.  H,  Spencer's  rejcetion  of  the  'great 
man'  theory  of  progrm  at  set  out  by  Carlyle,  It  appears  to 
OS  that  Mr.  .Mallnult,  whose  theory  of  the  function  of  Ability  is 
of  coorte  quite  distinct  from  the  view  of  Carlyle,  unduly  magni- 
fies the  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr,  Spencer  and  himself. 
A  reconciliation  of  Air,  Mallock's  theory  of  Ability  with  the 
theory  of  progress  propounded  by  Mr,  Spencer  is  to  be  foond, 
«c  think,  m  «  right  nndcrstnndin);  of  the  condition  to  which 
Benjamin  Baker  has  directed  attention.  The  absence  of 
condition,  i.e.  eflectire  demand,  explains  why  mediicral 
men  of  science  wasted  their  time  over  the  scholastic  |ihilo»ophy 
and  lh«  futililiei  of  alchemy.  Its  presence  to-day  supplies  the 
cooditioa  under  which  Ability  is  impetatively  called  on  to 
saperintcnd  the  moTcments  of  men  and  of  matter. 

This  volume  of  demand  is  the  ^grrgatc  ol  tlic  spending 
power  of  the  community,  and  it  is  fed  from  the  earnings  and 
economies  of  the  humblest.  The  important  contiileration  it: 
On  what  objects  will  it  centre  itself,  what  industries  will  it 
(otter  and  quicken? 

A  carious  juradox  has  been  advanc<^d  by  the  late  Sir  E.  Chad- 
widk,  that  the  wages  of  the  jioorer  classes,  even  when  at  their 
lowest,  were  g;enerally  in  excess  of  their  ability  to  spend  them 
wiseljr.  Without  pressing  for  a  literal  acceptance  of  this  dogma, 
■r  believe  that  the  poor  man  is  the  primitive  man  whose  appe- 
tita  still  elude  the  discipline  of  civilization.  The  attainment 
at  iwleprndrnoe,  the  hope  of  a  release  from  toil,  have  been 
ideals  too  remote  to  furnish  motire*  strong  enough  to  compete 
with  the  mi>re  carnal  itppi-litcs  of  the  primitive  man.  Tbe  gnl/ 
which  •e[>«rates  the  proletariate  from  the  ownership  of  property 
is  widened  by  the  operation  of  a  poor  law  and  by  ideals  of 
promiscuity  of  properly  pot  forward  by  Socialists.  While, 
therefore,  the  passive  resistance  of  the  proletariate  to  the 
discipline  required  by  our  present  social  system  is  in  itself 
cooaiderable,  it  may  be  InllueRceit  and  ovcTfiaut  by  additional 
fadlitirs  and  rhrjipnru  in  the  lupply  of  those  things  which 
constitnf?  the  more  elementary  ct*aditioas  of  civiliutioo. 

{■'or  instance,  the  system,  of  share  owning  which  Mr.  G. 
Livesey  has  arranged  for  the  workmen  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Gas  Company,  if  it  conld   be  more  widely  eztcndnl, 

might 
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miglit  do   something  In  direct   to   more   profitftble   aw   that 
ill-ipent  surplus  expenditure  which  Sir  K,  Chadwick  detected 
ID    the    economies    of    even    the    poorest.       Again,    cxcnsire 
drinking    is   largely  the    result    of  the    lack  of   unialellecliul 
BmaHmeaU  such  as  appeal  to  the  duller  spirits  trhich  arc  to  be 
found  among  the  poor  as  well  ns  in  ererjr  oth<rr  elnss.     A  fall 
of  25  or  50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  bicycles,  a  result  against 
which   the  late  enginn^ring  strike  was   a  stubborn  resistance^ 
would  mnke  the  bicycle  a  more  foniiiduble  cumpetllor  with  ih^^ 
public-house  than  the  comparative  remoteness  of  independency 
and  property,  and  all  they  connote,  has  ever  suffered  tbem  to  be. 
The  vostncss  and  complexity  of  the  voluntary  aud  antomati. 
cally   working    mechanism    on   which    our   industrial   systc 
revolves,  should  make  the  thoughtful  pnute  before  embatkiof' 
on  revolutionary  or  obstructive  councs.     The  subject  is  lu^ 
and  our  space  is  limited,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  ibat 
though  this  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  its  preseo! 
constitution  is  inevitable  and  sufficiently  beneficent  to  be,  it 
least,  tolerable.     '  Natura  non  nisi  parendo  vincitur.'     ThoK 
who  are  privileged  to  advise  the  working  classes  are  uqdai 
rery  solemn  responsibility.    The  expansion  of  industry  eonlaint 
within    itself   an  adetjunle    guarantee    for  the  advancement  of 
labour.     Capitalism,  ns  it  Is  sometimes  invidiously  called,  it 
inevitable;  but  there  is  an  honourable  and  cummuilious  place 
within  it  for  the  labourer,  if  be  will  abjure  on  the  one  hanJ 
the  false  ideals  of  pramiscuity  of  property,  and  on  the  otbei 
the  despairing  inertia  which  in  the  past  has  chained  him  u  s 
■emi-servile  dependence  on  the  feudal  State.      We  recognise  in 
the  Trade   Union  movement  a  passionate  rebellion,   with  the 
inner  meaning  of  which   we  heartily  sympalhixe.     The  ssdx 
intrepid  spirit,  which  has  prompted  so  many    fruitless  sallies 
•ninst  the  windmills  of  capitalism,  will,  we  hope,  some  dsy  b( 
directed   to  a    more  hopeful    enterprise.      The    employers,  <* 
whose  side  in  the  recent  contest  the  opinion  of    the  edocsHd 
and  impartial  public   has  undoubtedly   ranged   itself,  must  In 
the  interest  of  labour  as  welt  as  of  capital  be  firm  in  upholding 
the  sacred  principles  of  liberty,  but  they  will  not  depart,  •* 
hope,  from  the  conciliatory  and  good-humoured  toleration  whicb 
we  should  be  glad  to  believe  lias  been  and  will  be  the  spirit  of 
both  parties  in  this  unfortunate  dispute. 
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Art.  III. — 1,  Lettrts  inidiUt  Je  Najtolcon  i".      Publiees  par 

Fioin  the  Frcacli  hy  Ladj  M. 
Par    le    Comte    Cbaptal. 


i.  AVuj  iMters  cf  Napoleon  I. 
Uv<l.     Londoa,  1»98. 

3.  Jw    SoKvetiirt    tur    Napoletm. 
Parts,  1893. 

4.  'ITte  FinI  JNapolam.    By  J.  C.  Ropet.    12tb  cditioa,  reviie<l. 
Boaton.  laVb. 

rf^O  form  a  correct  ejtimaie  of  Napoleon's  character  mnd  per- 
JL  sonalily,  it  is  abBolutclj'  necessary  to  study  Uis  own 
writings,  (n  his  Irltcrs  and  papers  a  |^at  man— strive  iliougU 
be  may — trannot  fail  to  rcTral  himself,  even  when  we  have  not 
ifaif  purely  prirnte  «nd  persimnl  correspondence  which  remains 
to  Bs  in  the  case  of  Cicero  and  of  Nel«on.  Here  at  least  there 
will  be  none  of  that  party  or  patriotic  bias  which  cannot  but 
iaflneoce  bis  historians  and  biographers.  If  all  is  nut  told,  all 
will  be  indicated  ;  there  will  he  hints  which  even  the  most 
partizan  of  memoir-writers  may  illustrate.  \o  reputation  has 
been  more  furiously  assailed  or  more  fervently  defended  than 
that  of  Napoleon.  He  hod  enemies  amongst  the  Kepublic-nns, 
eaemies  amongst  the  Legitimists,  enemies  amongst  those  who 
(teaerted  him,  though  loaded  hy  him  with  honours  and  rewards, 
sod  who  felt  bound  to  blacken  bis  clwracter  in  their  own 
defence.  He  had  enemies  amongst  those  whom  he  con()u«rcd 
and  so  cruelly  oppressed.  He  has  parttxaiis  to. day  in  the 
Republic,  which  has  returned  to  bis  traUitiotis  and  policy  ;  and 
devoted  admirers  amongst  those  who,  dazxted  hy  his  greatness 
as  a  soldier,  would  shut  tbcir  eyes  to  his  political  misdeeds. 
With  animosity  on  the  one  side  and  adulation  on  the  other,  it 
is  hard  to  <lisciivrr  tlir^  truth  about  the  man. 

*To  judge  Napuleon  is  to  judge  the  universe,'  it  hns  Im^cu 
aid,  and  Najioieon's  own  word*  arc  certainly  a  colossal  subject. 
The  *  Correspond ance  de  Xapol^n  I",'  which  professed  to 
pv«  all  his  writings  possessing  any  public  interest,  fills  Ihirty- 
isro  cmormouB  volumes  and  weighs  ]>erhaps  two  hundredweight. 
It  was  publisbe<l  during  the  Second  Lmpire,  at  the  instance  of 
Napoleon  III.,  between  the  years  1868  and  18t>9.  Its  histniicnl 
value  was,  however,  greatly  diminished  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  olitn).  The  Napoleon  dynasty  had  to  be  tenderly 
treated,  and  unple-osant  facts  as  far  as  possible  suppn»sed.  In 
the  earlier  volumes,  dealing  with  the  period  up  to  1808,  the 
oliject  of  the  etiitors  was  to  '  publish  that  alone  which  the 
Emperor  would  have  made  public,'  and  that  wbidi  *  revealed 
to  posterity  his  personality  and  his  MyOeta,'     In  this  earlier 
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portion  thrnr  wnx  not  much  lupprcsslon.     But  in  18R4  a  new 
oommitteo  of  (-ditiiri  wu  appointed  under  the  preiideacjr  of  (he   _ 
nolorioui '  Ploo-plon,'  Prince  Napoleon.     He  removed  from  the  B 
enmmittee    Marshal    Vaillant    and    Projper    Morim^,  becuM 
they  laid  an  inconvenipnt  strpas  npon  candour.     He  vitfabeld 
all   '  letters  of  a  purely  private  character,'  in  wictition  to  the 
letters  which  Nnpolron  himirlf  would    have  suppreiMd.     Ht 
introduced  into  the  correspondence  two  letters  of  rerv  doabtfol 
nuthcnticity,  dictated  from  memory  by  Napoleon  nt  St.  Heteoi. 
One  of  these  is  addressed  to  Murat,  and  dated  March  29,1800; 
the  other,  to  Louis  Napoleon,  is  dated  April  3  of  the  same 
year.     The  total  oumbcr  of  letter*  and  papers  pablisbcd  *w 
22,067,   besides    four    volumes    of  the    Emperor's    writings  at^ 
St.  Helena.     To  these  M.  Lecestro  has  added  1226.  ^ 

Hut  even  as  it  is,  with  M.  Lcceslrc's  help,  wc  arc  far  ftoB 
having  nil  the  letters  and  papers  which  Napoleon  wrote  ta 
dictated.  Forty-two  letter*  were  carried  off  by  the  order*  of 
Napoleon  III.,  of  which,  however,  five  were  afterwards  admitted 
into  the  *  Correspond  an  ce,'  Iwenlvtwo  more  were  copied,  ud, 
*cconting:  to  M.  Lecestre,  fifteen  |)erished  without  lesving  sor 
further  indication  of  their  contents  than  is  afforded  by  tbeir 
opening  and  closing  words.  Here,  it  should  lie  remarked,  be 
shows  some  ignorance  of  Napoleonic  lilcrature,  cIm  he  shoold 
know  that  part  at  any  rate  of  a  letter  to  Fonche  of  March  3i 
ItSlO,  is  given  in  Thiers  and  Lanfrey,  It  is  very  charaderiitic 
and  may  be  quoted  : — 

'lathe  King  of  Holland  [Louis  Napoleon]  toad?  Ask  Um  if  it 
b  by  hia  orders  that  his  Mtnieters  have  acted  thus  [in  fotUjiog 
Amsterdam]  or  ou  their  own  inspiration.  If  it  is  un  their  <nni 
tospimtiou  tell  him  I  wilt  arrest  them  aiid  cut  off  all  their  betdt.' 


There  arc  many  other  letters  of  which  we  have  some  till*' 
but  which  have  either  perished  or  disappeared.  NapoletB 
himself  it  believed  to  have  regularly  destroyed  the  most  eo»* 

fromiiing  documents.     When  Fouche  censed  to  be  MinistMa 
olice  that  very  slippery  intriguer,  to  secure  his  own  nfctj, 
went  off  with  a  large  number  of  incriminating  letters.     He  wit 
bullied  or   bribed    into  surrendering  them,    but  they  seem  to 
have   vanished.     During    the    Russian    campaign  of    1812,  at 
Urlsha,  Napoleon   burnt  all  the  papers  which   he  had   in  hi) 
possession,  fearful  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Couackt.     Naturally  much  was  destroyed  on  this  occasion  that 
would  otherwise  have  been    publitlied — that  was,    so    to   nj, 
innocuous  to  the  name  of  Napoleon.     Bourrieime,  Napoleon's 
px'iY&te  secretary  during  his  earlier  years,  cxuried  off  several 
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autograph  papera  or  minule*  xnd  coalil  not  be  compelled  to 
reaton  tbem.  He  is  accuied  by  (be  Najwleon  family  of  pur- 
loining private  famiJy  lett«n,  aod  wiib  wonderful  impudence 
virtually  pleads  guilty  in  his  '  Memoits  '  to  the  charge. 

Vet  more  letters  were  destroyed  by  Pasqaier,  Napoleoo'i 
Prefect  of  Police,  in  1814,  They  had  been  placed  in  hia 
keeping  by  Savary,  the  Minister  of  Police.  *  A  portfolio  con- 
taining all  tbe  letters  which  the  Emperor  had  written  to  tne 
during  my  adminisirmtion,'  are  Savary's  words.  M.  I'nsquier 
telUoa— 

'what  little  I  had  seen  of  the  oarresjiondenoo  contuiued  in  that 
pottfolio  had  greatly  added  to  my  feara  of  the  serious  conse({ueRcaB 
whieli  might  lollow  upon  a  violatiou  of  its  secrecy.  Maiijr  ^eoplo 
ud  many  intei'estB  would  have  hoeu  compromised.  After  a  few 
DuniituB'  h^itatioD  I  decided  to  throw  tbe  wbulu  thing  into  the  fire  ; 
minntee  later  il  waa  consumed.' 


t 


»rtainly  so:iie  of  these  letters  existed  in  duplicate,  since  letters 
to  Savary  npjiear  in  both  the  '  Correspondance '  and  M.  Lvees- 
trn's  volumes.  But  as  certainly  others,  of  which  uo  duplicates 
Were  kept,  perished,  and  posterity  lost  some  very  sensational 
revelations,  inasmuch  as  Savary  was  the  instrument  Napoleon 
selected  for  his  dirtiest  work.  These  papers,  we  can  safely 
fhffinn,  would  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  shadier  passages 
«>f  the  Empire.  It  appear*  from  an  interesting  passage  in 
Thitibault's  memoirs,  that  it  was  in  some  instances  a  babit  of 
Savary  to  destroy  Napoleon's  letters  when  received. 

Other  letters  again  of  the  estrcmest  importance  were  burnt 

by    Meneval,    the    last    of    Napoleon's    secretaries,    when    he 

left  the  Tuileriea  in  1814.     Finally,  the  autograph   letters  of 

various   sovereigns   to    Napoleon    were    stolen    from    Joseph 

IVapoleon  in  that  sam^  disastrous  year,  carried  off  to  Knglaod, 

and  offered  to  the  publisher,  Murray,  who  refused  to  have  any 

part  in  what  he  considered  a  breach  of  cooGdeoce.     With  these 

lett<;rs    were  probably,   but   not  certainly,  some  of  Napoleon's 

onra    writing.     That   history   lost   much   cannot   be  doubted ; 

\Ir.  Murray  just  glanced  at  the  bundle,  and   no  more.     The 

Rossian  Government,  however,  paid  no  less  than  10,000/.  for 

those    letters    alone    which    had     been    written    by    the    Cnr, 

What  has  become  of  the  others  is  not  known. 

At  the  time  when  the  '  Correspond  a  oce '  was  published  ■ 
good  many  letters  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  were 
omitted  through  tbe  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  selfishness  of 
their  postessors,  and  not  necessarily  through  the  bad  faith  of 
Prince  Napoleon  and   bis  editor*.     Thus,  all  the   im^Tt&wt. 
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lollcn  to  Caulaincourt  wcr«  lost,  till  in  lh<;  jircM-nt  decade  tbejr 
w«rc  rcdiscovprcil  and  publishwl  by  M,  Vandal,  from  whose 
pages  M.  Li.^ccstrt!  lins  trnnsftirrMl  thuin.  FrulMbly  tbcrc  arc 
still  It  gdod  uiiny  lettt^rs  lyiii)!  hidili-n  away  in  fninily  archives 
and  inauUigraphcollpL'tions.  Of  M.  Lccp»lre'»'Lctire»  iiiwlitM' 
840  have  been  publisiicd  in  various  works  since  the  cumplction 
of  ihp  *  Cot  respond  II  ncp,'  and  of  these  the  )>rcaicr  number  were 
inaccessible  to  Prince  Napoleon.  Both  the  latter  and 
M.  Lvcrstrc,  however,  have  tome  unaccountable  omissions;  for 
instanre,  neither  gives  two  very  important  and  well-known 
letters,  whidi  are  quoted  by  reliable  authorities,  and  which  are 
incontestably  genuine.  The  first  concerns  the  'rvnilean  leader, 
(lofer,  is  written  to  Eugene  B<fauharnais,  and  ix  dated  Februnrv 
11,1810:— 

'  My  Sod,— I  did  oi<der  joa  to  tand  Hofer  to  Faria,  bat,  a«  be  is  at 
Uantiia,  f(irwar<I  directions  to  asKonblo  a  conrt-mairtial  instantly ; 
try  hini,  and  slmnt  htm  wherover  he  tnity  bo  woeo  your  instnictioiiB 
arrive.     Lot  alt  this  bo  dono  within  twunty-t'oiir  honiB.' 

The  aecond  orders  (he  confiscation  of  Church  property  in  the 
Papal  States  U>  the  value  of  150.000,000  Irsncs.  Other 
omissions  an;  a  letter  to  Herthier  nf  Mnrcli  2,  1614,  and  the 
intercepted  correspondence  with  Josephine,  published,  with 
remarkable  want  of  chivalry,  by  the  British  (iovernmeut  during 
Nunoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt. 

To  some  extent  M.  Leceslro  has  been  subject  to  the  censor- 
ship of  the  French  Foreign  OAicc.  'The  susceptibilities  of 
diplumacy,'  he  tells  us,  'have  nec<-ssitated  the  Hipprecsion  of 
some  few  phrases,' to  that  '  Lettres  incdites'  cannot  be  regmrded 
as  tlie  final  word.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  little  fsolu  wc  have 
noted,  it  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  value.  It  does  not  aiTect  very 
profoundly  the  general  view  of  Napoleon,  hot  it  (nmrinns  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  seen  in  him,  towanls  the  close  of 
bis  career,  the  arbitrary,  umbrageous  despot.  By  itself  it  will 
be  apt  to  give  too  dark  a  picture,  though,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  many  nf  the  letters  in  it  were  only  suppressed  through 
accident.  Still,  read  apart  from  the  '  CorrespotKJance,'  (be 
elTccl  is  terrific.  'The  grejit  man,'  says  M.  Liocttre,  'die- 
appears;  there  leniaius  only  an  imperious,  brutal,  and  violent 
being,  who  raercilesisly  shatters  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  will.' 

Yet,  however  unhuman,  however  unmoral  the  being  which 
here  reveals  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  Titanic  great- 
ness. The  profound  iDiighl,  the  far-seeing  siatetmanihip 
whicti  considers  future  as  well  as  present,  the  omnitcience,  the 
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iron  deteraiinittion,  tlir  stupcmloni  aodacitj  of  Napoleon,  lire 
tliruwn  into  lb«  »tn)ng(;i(  rvlirf.  Anil  wHat  n  ttvln  is  this  in 
wiiicli  iiii  <>r<)(-rt  are  reeorded  I  ('knr,  limjilif,  nml  <]irp<:t,  with 
■  fuTce  and  luciditr  whicU  are  lost  in  iranvlation,  tiinn:  might 
be  said  of  it  what  Thiebmlt  said  of  Napoleon's  converitation, 
that  *it  reduced  thought  to  its  simplest  expression.'  [nevitablj- 
thii  st^le  recalls  that  of  the  great  Russian  master  Turffueniev, 
and  of  thn  yet  grenter  I.nlin,  C>esar — *  bare  of  all  ornament, 
like  an  undnipnt  human  figure,  perfect  in  all  its  lines  as  nature 
Bade  it.' 

(touched  maiuljr  in  the  imperative,  tliere  is  no  room  for 
adornment.  Nor  had  Najmleon  time  for  verbiage.  He  wrote 
to  abuae  or  (o  order,  rarely  or  never  to  praise.  In  this  h<!  is 
onliLe  Nelson  and  Ctcsar.  '  I  never  change  my  style  or  my 
lone,*  he  once  told  his  stepson  after  he  had  covered  him  with 
undesrrvetl  reproach.  Imperious  commanti,  furious  irony, 
rnnlemptuous  invectire,  biting  rL-priwch  flow  from  him — seldom 
ttonls  of  gratitude  or  love.  '  1  have  made  courtiers,  not  friends,* 
he  said  to  Chaplnl,  bis  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  hour 
whea  danger  was  gathering  over  his  head.  '  I  have  no  time  for 
lore,*  be  constantl^r  repeated.  All  was  to  be  sacriBced  to 
Ifolitifjite.       To    dazzle    France    and     Europe    he    must   shine 

ETe-eminenl,  a  sun  in  the  firmament.  '  Hr  wished  no  one  to 
B»e  glorj*  hut  himself;  he  believed  in  no  talent  but  his  own; 
be  laid  the  hiamt-  of  his  defeats  on  othi^rs,'  savs  Chaptnl.  His 
position  drove  him  to  incarnate  egoism,  ilv  this  verj*  egoism  of 
his,  as  time  went  on,  he  paraljjted  the  efiiciency  of  the  military 
machine  which  be  bad  created  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Kevolu- 
lion.  Praise  anjustly  withheld  sharpens  enmity  and  fatally 
damps  zeal.  Vet,  arch-egoist  though  he  was,  few  men  bave 
been  belter  served  by  thrir  followers,  and  few  have  been  more 
deeply  lovrd.  If  the  man  had  been  such  as  his  enemies  repre- 
sent him,  none  WDuld  bave  followed  htm  to  his  miserable 
prison  in  St.  Helena,  and  he  oould  never  bave  commanded  the 
passionate  devotion  of  such  generous  souls  as  Caulnincovrt  and 
Doroc.  By  the  strange  anomaly  of  human  nature  he  who 
gave  so  little  of  alTection  received  much.  And  yet  it  would  l>e 
a  sovereign  injustice  to  say  of  him  that  he  r>ever  loved.  The 
agony  of  the  si'iiaralion  from  Jos^rphine  is  proved  both  lender 
and  sincere  by  the  last  cry  of  the  departing  soul,  *  Franoi! — 
aitnee — tcte  d'armCe — Josephine. 

Not  can  Na{M>leon  be  wholly  blamed  for  the  violence  and 
lawlessness  of  his  character.  He  was  the  child  of  a  violent  and 
tawlesi  age.  No  single  measure  of  his  was  more  infamous  than 
the  lurtition  of  Poland,  which  was  the  Act  of  virtuous  and 
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Bingle-mindGd  Prutgis,  AnBtria,  and  Ruiiia.  If  he  claimed  to 
be  above  morftlity  he  was  only  carrjing  oat  on  «  stupendoui 
acnie  the  tea<:litng  of  Fredt^rtck  the  Orent.  Nor  did  hit  adver 
mriet  always  respect  tlioxe  high  moral  Uwn,  the  breach  of 
which  in  liii  case  they  >u  severely  reprobated.  It  was  the 
iron  age  of  raodero  Europe.  Again,  during  the  g:reater  jArt 
of  bis  reign  he  was  face  lo  face  with  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  war  or  lebcllion,  and  war  was  then  made  with  horrible 
taragery.  Blame  tiim  as  wc  may  and  shall,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  age  saw  the  sack  of  Badnjoi,  amongst  circum- 
stances uf  atnicious  cruelly,  by  Hntiili  soldiers,  and  the 
slaughter  and  m»Itrentnient  of  French  prisoners  by  the  Russians. 
In  our  own  times  ihe  merciless  execution  ol  jrami-tirtHri,  the 
relentless  punishment  of  Bazoilles  by  the  Bavarians,  and  K 
hundred  other  examples  which  might  bo  cilcd^  prove  that  war 
almost  necessarily  involves  great  eiaspcration  and  g>e«t  cruelty. 
And  if  Napoleon  persistently  enjoined  tlie  almost  severity  *» 
B  system,  it  was  usually  when  dealing  with  guerillas  and 
poTtixans,  whose  atrocities  to  their  I'Veneh  prisoners  weiv^ 
often  unspeakable. 

If  Napoleon  would  have  indignantly  refused  to  inflict  upon 
his  soldiers  or  tailors  the  appalling  punishments  which  wera 
part  of  British  discipline,  we  yet  find  him  in  the  'Lettrcs 
inedites '  onlering  the  torture  of  a  suspected  spy. 

'  Instantly  fcise  the  sailors  and  gear  of  that  skipper  of  a  fishing 
smack,  who  him  Ijueti  holding  coniannioatiouB  witii  the  Engllsb. 
Hako  him  sj>onk,  mid  I  niithonKo  ytm  even  to  {iromiM  him  a  pardon 
if  he  makes  any  nivrliLtions.  If  you  see  any  hositation  tnu  can,  as 
is  th«  cii»tniii  with  mun  uccuEed  iif  qiying,  acrow  up  his  fiogcn  ia 
the  trigger  of  a  niDKluit,'  ho  writes. 

The  historical  interest  of  this  passage  is  great.  The  unfor- 
tunate Cuplain  \Vrigbl,  a  British  naval  olliier,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  this  vcxy  time,  and  infamously  treated  by  Ihe 
French,  records  that  two  of  his  ofEcera  were  threatened  witb 
torture,  and  that  he  personally  saw  several  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  Cadoudnl  trial  snvngrly  tortured — 

'  Some  of  thcKc  poor  pcoplo  had  thoir  thumbs  screwed  togctli«r  by 
the  cock  of  a  moskct,  opiiniting  as  a  vice,  whilst  gun[K)wdcr  was 
placed  upon  tboir  nails  and  Snod ;  others  had  bomiug  coals  or  hot 
emberfl  applied  to  the  soles  of  tboir  foot.' 

This  passage  has  usually  been  regardc<l  as  a  lying  travesty 
an  exaggeration  uf  facts.     It  <K;curs  in  a  statement  drawn  up 
Wright  in  prison,  before  bis  death,  and  was  found  in  the  archives 
of  the   police   upon  the  Bourbon  restoration,  and  handed  by 
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LoaU  X\"III.*»  order  to  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith.  Thow  who 
have  allowrd  iu  truth  bav«  maintaiticil  that  such  atrooitin  were 
prrpelrated  M-ilbout  Nnpolron's  knowlc<}gi;  hy  bit  '  Matneloke*,' 
u  Paris  cbristenn)  Snrnrj*  nn<)  tht;  policv  miniont.  Vet  here 
Napoleon  apjM^iirt  iirdi-ring  and  I'DJoiiiing  this  r«rjf  torture  of 
which  Wright  apeaki. 

This  pmuge  in  Captain  Wright's  statement,  when  thus 
corroborated,  supplies  a  possible  motive  for  bis  '  taking-off.' 
A  police  which  was  capable  of  torturing  prisoners  was  not 
likelj  to  stick  at  AsMssination,  and  a  man  who  hud  seen  torture 
inflicted  was  not  a  man  to  hv  allowrti  nt  large,  when  his 
dunning  evidence  could  he  given  to  the  world.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  committed  suicide;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ficbegni.  the  circumstances  were  very  suspicious.  It  was  said 
■I  the  time  that  Picbegni  had  been  tortured.  '  It  is  strange : 
all  Bonaparte's  enemies  die,'  was  the  comment  of  Paris.  And 
there  were  too  mnn,v  dark  mjsteries  at  the  lime  for  all  to  bo 
ascribed  to  chance.  Besides  the  supposed  'suicides  '  of  Wright, 
Picbegni,  and  Admiral  Villeneuve,  there  was  the  ditapjwarance 
of  Mr.  Batburst,  a  Kritish  diplomatist  at  the  Austrian  Court. 
He  ranisbed  in  IbOi)  on  the  froniier  of  Mecklenburg,  and  was 
nercr  seen  again.  Whether  Napoleon  is  rightly  or  wrongly 
sospected,  this  letter  remains  to  show  that  he  was  capable  of 
such  crimes.  We  need  not  cipect  to  find  light  thrown  upon 
them  in  the  C'lrrrspondcncc  after  what  we  have  read  of  the 
ricissiludes  o(  the  \apoleon  papers,  and  the  destruction  of 
compromising  documents.  That  be  was  not  actively  cruel  is 
no  doubt  true,  fiourrienoe  and  other  men  who  knew  him  well 
bars  t««ufied  to  ihia.  But  it  is  as  certain  that  be  was  insensible 
to  human  sulfering  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Mundreds  of 
letters  in  M.  Lccettie's  volumes  would  prove  iL  If  his  'policy' 
demanded  that  men  should  be  shot  or  tortured  be  shot  and 
tortured  ihem  'without  pity.'  He  was  mereiless,  inexorable  as 
nalore  herself,  regarding  human  beings  as  so  many  inanimate 
pieces  in  his  game. 

Several  letters  deal  with  the  forgery  of  paper-money  which 
Napoleon  and  his  agents  carried  on,  on  a  verv  estcnnve  scale. 
A  letter  to  Fouche  of  June  1,  1806.  orders  100,000,000  francs- 
worth  nf  Austrian  bank  notes,  pnibahly  forged,  to  l>e  brought 
from  Strasburg  to  Paris.  A  letter  ol  May  10,  1809,  wanu 
Prince  Kugrne  that  Italy  is  |testered  with  Austrian  paper,  which 
Eugene  is  not  to  acocpt  in  payment.  Was  ibis  the  forged 
paper  Napoleon  himself  had  circulated?  A  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 6  in  the  same  year  giies  Foucho  elaborate  directiotu  for 
the  forgery.     '  It  is  part  of  my  voHlique  in  time  of  peace  as 
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in  time  of  WKr  to  tlMtroy  this    [Aastrian]    papcr-tnoiKy,    aod 
compel   Auttria   to   retarn    to   specie    pnjtnonls.'      Therefore 
twelve  tnillidiii  a  moiitb  ate  to  bn  rabncnlcd.     Another  IpttcT 
(if  iM^jitwtnber  23  directs  the  tnanufnctory  to  be  Mrcretlj  ntnb- 
lixhed  at   Vincenncs,     After  the  battle  of  Wagram    Napoleon 
openly  threatenr*!  Austria  with  the  einiBsion  uf  these    forged 
notes.      In  the  samp  year  hit  agent  Fouche  was  forging  Bank  ofj 
England  notes  «t  his  order,  as  a  fragment  given  \>y  M.  Le>cestra  f 
shows.     Much  later,  in  1813*  th«  raanafacturc  of  Austrian  moae^l 
was  resumed.     Savarj  was  intlructnl  that  it  wns  neccssarr  to' 
damage  Austrian  credit,  and    I'rince  Kugonc  was  sent  a  packet 
of  a  million  iu  forged  notes  and  direci«il  to  ute  them. 

For  the  Kuuian  campaign  of  \^\2  IVa|M>leon  (Hiuntcrfeitcd  ' 
Ruiiao  notes.  In  1318  Paaqaicr,  as  Prefect  of  Polioe,  was 
infonoed  ity  his  agenU  that  a  number  of  workmen  were  pn>*e- 
cuting  sotDC  mysterious  labour  in  an  isolated  house  out*i(le 
Paris.  The  house  was  surroundnl  at  <Iead  of  night  and 
searched.  The  iloors  had  to  W  hatirrcd  in,  when  a  vast 
quantity  of  counterfeit  note*,  platet,  and  graving  tools  was 
seized.  Hardly  had  this  happened  when  t^vary  called  npoa 
Pasquier  and  explained  that 

'  tbe  whole  of  this  pnttf  nndotiiddiig  was  being  carried  obI  b;  tlui 
orden  and  nnder  toe  diroction  of  U.  Dcamarcts  by  a  printer  named 
Fain,  vrfaow  bioUier  was  at  tbitt  timo  one  of  the  Emperor*i  prirate 
socMtanM. 

M.  Dcamarets  was  'chief  of  the  first  division'  of  Sarary's 
police.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Sarnry,  in  his  voluminous 
niMnoin,  is  absolutely  silent  on  this  interesting  subject,  and 
that  the  letters  referring  to  this  particular  forgery  hare  all 
vanished.  When  we  remember  the  furious  reproaches  beapnl 
upon  England  by  French  Hepublicans  for  a  sup|>if*e<l  State 
foi^rv  of  assignnts,  we  s<:e  that  such  an  art  was  revolting  even 
to  the  lax  international  morality  of  that  age. 

Napoleon's  faithlessness  and  treachery  in  inlcroational  relations 
are  illustrated  again  and  again  in  tlie  'Lettres  incdites.'  though 
there  is  no  need  to  go  to  secret  papers  to  discover  these  qualities. 
His  whole  course  of  policy  betrays  the  fact  that  he  could  never 
be  trusted,  which  is  not  an  extraordinary  result  if  a  man  starts 
with  an  absolute  denial  of  all  moral  law.  There  it  a  singular 
letter  giving  Junot  instructions  at  to  (he  manner  in  which 
Portugal  is  to  be  seixied.  If  the  Porlagurae  Government  is 
submistivo,  Junot  is  to  demand  the  occupation  of  Lisbon  by 
the  French  troops  and  to  talk  of  '  tlic  avenion  to  bloodshed  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  noble  heart.'     Thus  entering  Lisbon 
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Ksafrirml  (ind  auiilinrv,  be  will  receive  further  orrli^rc  tbaC 
'  the  prnpotftls  of  PorlUKal  are  not  to  be  accepted,  and  tliiit  the 
oountT^-  ix  t(>  br  treated  &■  hostile.' 

Similar  trrBchnry  is  foreshadowed  in  a  letter  which  betrava 
ao  estraMfdinar}-  tcheme  for  seizing  the  Spanish  eolooiei  in 
America.  It  was  early  in  the  year  180S,  when  Vnpnleon'B  head 
was  filled  with  iininente  naval  projects— when  (i.-inlrnuinc  wns 
on  the  eve  of  an  attack  upon  Sicily  and  Ejrypt— ami  it  shows 
Ifae  extent  of  the  Etnperors  colonial  schemes.  A  French 
naraJ  oHioer,  presumably  vith  a  squadron,  is  to  appear  at 
Monte  Video ;  to  tell  the  Spaniards,  '  we  are  the  friends  of 
Spain  ' ;  and  to  adrite  the  authoiitics  '  to  remain  calm  and  to 
behave  seotibly.'  Other  instructions  are  to  be  given  viva  voce 
to  the  officer  seleciei),  »<>  as  to  leave  no  record.  H'bat  these 
iosiructioDs  were  we  can  easily  ^uess.  He  was  to  scixn  the 
batteries  and  works  as  the  French  generals  got  possession  of 
the  fortresses  in  Spain.  A  letter  to  Marshal  Soult  in  1^0^ 
directs  him  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  fortress  of  Spandau — in 
acoofdancc  with  the  treaty  with  Prussia — but  secretly  to  blow 
il  ap^  nod  pretend  that  n  magazine  has  exploded  I  So  wildly 
imptnbabli^  n  story,  nn  excuse  so  absunl,  justifie*  Lanfrey's 
criticism  that  Napoleon  had  a  mania  for  pur[K>sele«s  lying. 

The  dark  side  of  Na|>oleon's  work  in  Europe  is  given  in  the 
*  Lettres  incites.'  That  Napoleon  was  in  many  ways  a  liberal 
ruler,  (hat  bo  introduced  where  he  could  tolerable  a<)ministra< 
tion.  lh«  Code  Napoleon,  the  abolition  of  privilege,  and  the 
equality  of  ail  before  the  law,  is  no  doubl  true.  But,  as  Rambaud 
has  said,  he  pli^ughed  np  the  good  seed  as  fast  as  be  sowed  it. 
If  be  gave  Wnefits  with  one  hand  he  impnsi^I  burdens  with  the 
other,  and  whilst  the  lienefits  often  proved  (juitc  illusory,  the 
burdens  were  always  teal. 

He  had  a  certain  passion  for  simplicity  and  order,  antl  a  certoia 
aversion  to  routine,  which  may  be  accounted  on  the  right  side. 
Bat  the  purely  personal  character  of  bis  aims  is  shown  by  the 
nature  of  the  rulers  whom  bo  substituted  in  various  conquered 
statca  for  the  old  dynasties.  In  all  cases  they  were  of  his  own 
booac  and  very  closely  connected  with  him.  They  were  in 
come  cases  Iwtter  than  the  old  rulers,  in  some  they  were  not. 
They  u'ere  certainly  not  the  best  men  Napoleon  could  hare 
fband  in  France.  At  Oanxig,  in  Idli!,  be  complained  in  the 
PMsence  of  bis  stafT  of  all  the  kings  he  had  made.  Th<?y  were 
▼aia,  they  were  feeble,  they  did  not  undersund  their  work,  they 
took  the  money  but  they  did  not  do  their  duty.  '  They  imitated 
the  legitimate  princes  instead  of  forgetting  them.'  JoMpb, 
liberal-minded,    but    profligate,  careless,    timid,    and>    like    to 
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niiuiy  of  the  family,  a  \ir«y  Xa  (aToorilet ;  LouU,  as  an  adminii- 
Iratnr,  honest,  but  atrabilious,  jealoiu,  suspicious,  aacl  araririoas ; 
JcTomo,  a  veritable  [lelto^abalus  and  in  every  way  unfit  to  fill 
a  throne;  Murat,  'that  Italian  pantaloon,'  a  fool-hardy  gas- 
conading; soldier  of  fortune  ;  Kliza,  w]in  rulc<l  Tuscadt,  perhaps 
the  nblrit  and  Ijcmt  of  the  sisters  and  l>r(>th<!n  of  Napoleon,  but 
still  ridiculonsly  rain  and  cxct-ssivuly  pr»flif);iit«  in  her  life- 
such  were  the  sovereigns  chosen  by  Napoleon.  Thus  he  him- 
self abandoned  his  ]irinciple  of  the  '  camere  ourerte  auz  talents,' 
with  its  corollary,  '  talent  at  the  lop,*  and  forced  upon  the  con- 
quered states  rulers  who  were  of  alien  nationality  and  who, 
with  a  veneer  of  liberal  sentiment,  were  on  the  whole  a> 
capricious,  as  unjust,  as  licentious,  ami  ns  selfish  as  the  deposed 
dynasties. 

Joseph  and  bis  fnvourit«!s,  instead  of  King  Chnrlci  and  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  plundered  Spain  ;  Jerome  and  bis  satellites, 
instead  of  a  pig-tailed  Elector,  oppressed  Cassel  ;  that  was  all 
the  real  difference.  In  place  of  the  old  feudal  rights  were 
Napoleon's  crushing  taxes  and  requisitions;  in  place  of  the 
privileged  noble,  the  privileged  rrench  officer  and  soldier; 
in  place  of  the  old  haphaJEard  drawing  for  military  service,  a 
conscription  enforced  with  merciless  severity,  whidi  sent 
Hessians  to  die  in  Spain,  and  Spaniards  to  die  in  Russia;  in 
plar«  of  the  old  customs  tarilTs,  the  Continenlnl  system  which 
oppressed  ICuru|>e  for  the  sole  interest  and  benefit  of  France. 
Tobacco  unprocurable,  coffee  and  su^ar  at  such  ruinous  prices 
M  six  or  seven  shillings  a  pound,  were  amongst  the  benefits  of 
Xapoleon'a  rule.     Nor  was  this  all. 

Though  the  Code  Napoleon  might  nominally  be  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  one  was  safe  from  arbitrary  arrest,  trial,  and 
execution.  Even  in  F^ln«^  innocent  men  died  at  those 
imperious  behests  with  which  M.  Leccstre's  volumes  arc  filled. 
Chaptsl  tclts  an  estraonlinnry  story  of  a  j>olice  ngent  who  was 
shot  at  Brest,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  remonstrance  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  Decri;s,  because  a  fire  had  broken  out  on 
board  a  ship  iu  the  port.  Napoleon  carried  out  his  doctrine  of 
personal  responsibility ;  held  the  agent  accountable  for  tbe  fire ; 
and  executed  him.  In  the  days  of  bis  First  Consulate,  he 
seized  the  royalist  leader,  Frottc,  wh4>  ha«l  received  from  him  a 
safe-conduct,  brought  him  before  n  court-martial,  and  shot  bim, 
with  six  of  bis  officers.  From  this  we  can  guess  what  happened 
elsewhere.  '  Arrctez  sur-le-champ,'  '  fusillex  sur-le-chnmp,' 
'  passez  par  les  armes,'  '  faites  des  exemptes,' '  sans  piti^^'  '  soyez 
terrible,  ring  through  these  letters.  The  man  wtio  in  Esypt 
wrote  'General  Dumuy  will  disarm  the  town  and  cut  on  the 
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\m  of  five  of  the  chief  inhnbitanU ;  -  -  ■  everj-  day  I  cut  off 
Sre  or  six  bead*  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,'  was  not  (be  man  to 
'•brink  from  the  sternest  measures.  I'he  principle  on  which  he 
«ctedb«  that  explained  in  (ho  '  Correspondance' :  'actsof  riftqur 
are  humane  bccaUK  they  hinder  the  recrudeBcence  of  sedition.' 
Never  has  this  doctrine  been  more  unflinchingly  applied.  In 
Sp*in,  in  GeriLany,  in  Tyrol,  in  Austria  and  in  Prussia  there 
were  burnings  of  villages,  shootings  of  men,  makings  of 
examples,  at  the  cost  of  infinite  human  agony,  for  whieh  the 
liberties,  rights,  and  equalities  brought  by  the  French  invader 
were  a  wholly  inadequate  compensation. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Hesse  in  1807,  beginning  with 
a  scuffle  between  a  German  and  an  Italian  soldier  of  Napoleon*! 
army  in  the  small  town  of  Herxfcld.  It  was  never  dangerous, 
•od  WAS  with  the  utmost  ease  suppressed.  But  these  arc  the 
measures  which  Napoleon  recommended : — 

^'  The  )>cople*of  Hurzfehl  apittav  to  bo  guilty.  Tou  most  send  a 
eolumn  »f  1000  mun  aud  jiillage  th«  town  from  top  to  bottuu  lu 
nrenge  for  the  insult  tu  60  suldiera  of  my  army ;  ...  to  terriry  the 
evillj  diajKised  in  Germany  visibk-  traces  must  remain.  It  was  thus 
that  I  maintained  iho  poace  of  Italy  by  burning  the  largo  town  of 
Bignaaco  in  1796.' 

And  again  and  again  be  insisted  upon  the  destruction  of  this 
town  for  nothing.  A  movement  of  Prussinn  partizans  provokes 
an  order  to  seize  and  shoot  twelve  men,  including  the  iNlayor  of 
Crosscn.  It  was  one  of  Napoleon's  principles  to  execute 
▼icarions  justice.  '  The  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  brothers,  and 
Ts '  of  those  who  ofleiided  were  to  be  held  respunsible.  In 
ipain  the  relalivesof  guerillas  were  arrested  and  sent  to  France; 
the  wives  of  those  who  fought  at  Saragossa  were  deported,  to 
die  by  shoals  on  the  way  to  exile.  But  this  was  not  terrible 
enough,  and  did  not  make  him  suQicicntly  feared.  So  he 
writes : — 

*  Fr«uolimeu  are  daily  assossiuated  at  Madrid  and  nothing  is  doue. 
Tell  General  Belliard  he  lunut  arrest  30  of  thu  worst  eliaracturB  in 
fiie  town  and  sbuut  them  ;  it  is  thus  that  I  have  acted  at  ValladoUd.' 

,A  subsequent  letter  shows  that  Belliard  carried  out  this  order. 
'Peasants  and  soldiers,' says  Thie haul t,  'conjugated  the  verb 
"  assassinate." '  Spaniards  were  tortured  in  the  cruellest 
manner  to  compel  them  to  reveal  the  secret  resorts  of  the 
guerillas,  or  places  where  forage  and  plunder  could  be  found. 
It  is  Iruf!  that  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  abolished 
ly  a  decree  of  Napoleon  :  Dorsenne's  and  Dnrmognac's  tyingi- 
tp  by  the  thumbs  and  breaking  of  lirnb^  were,  Wwewi,  ti>  %<m)& 
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tubitilulc.  It  Junot  in  Fnrtugnl  (ruubliTit  liy  mi  insurrection 
which  ibe  ila^rnDt  bail  fnilh  uf  hts  jiruot-cdinfc^ — ilictalc<l  by 
Napaleon— has  pniduced?     Najwliioii  ban  s  simple  aoswer: — 

■I  have  aoTtr  oiiueJ  to  wriUi  to  you:  "Di§arm  the  inbabitentK ; 
BOuA  away  the  PortiiKUc^^  truups ;  make  eoren)  oxam|ila8 ;  miuntMu 
an  attitude  of  severity  which  ivill  make  you  fcnrod."  llut,  it  kmiim, 
your  head  is  full  of  illusions,  nud  yoD  nitdcrstAod  neither  the  fcmlioR* 
of  tho  Portngue«a  Dor  the  oircumatances  of  your  poBitiou.  In  ftU  thi> 
I  do  not  H«  tko  man  who  has  boen  trainod  iii  my  echoo],  .  .  .  8h<>ot 
sixty  pooplo  or  so  aud  take  Huitnhlo  mciasarca.  .  .  .  Yofi  am  in  u 
cooqncrod  countiy  and  you  act  as  if  yon  wero  qnartorod  iii  Bnrgnndy.' 

'SbuotsLxty  people' — having  i^nt«re<)  Poitagal  as  a  pretended 
friend  \  A  few  days  later  Junot  it  warned  n»t  to  run  out  of 
inoney.  Napoleon  caa  send  bim  nothing,  but  lh«  geuend  caul 
repudiate  tbe  Portuguese  debt  of  10,000,000/.,  and  u>e  tbit 
interest  for  his  wuiy.  '  We  pay  nothing  in  Poland,'  where  tbe 
grand  army  was  then  cainpckij^iiiii];,  Napoleon  adds  ■igniftcantly. 

Whole  pages  of  tbe'  Letlreainedites'arr  filled  with  Napoleoo'a 
instructions  to  Joseph,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  French  gcncrala 
in  that  kingdom.  Ttiey  justify  tho  worst  that  has  been  said  of 
that  most  unrighteous  war.  In  after  yars,  nhen  calmer  judg* 
mcnt  and  moral  srnic  had  returned  lu  him.  Napoleon  cundemiied 
it  most  severely  himself.  *  Aly  immorality  showed  itself  too 
openly ;  my  injustice  was  too  cynic«l,  and  the  attempt  to 
conquer  Spain  appeared  in  its  hideous  nudity  devoid  of  all  the 
i;Teat  and  numerous  benefits  which  were  in  my  mind,'  he  said. 
This  false  move  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  Ho  enters  Spain 
without  any  dear  ideas  of  what  he  is  going  to  do — an 
opportunist.  He  makes  Joseph  king,  altogether  misconceivinir 
the  character  of  the  Spaniard.  '  Tbe  Spaniards  are  tranquil — 
even  devoted  tome,'  be  writes  in  May  l^OEi.  No  one  in  trance 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  war  was  made, 
but  no  one  could  move  him  from  his  designs.  The  men  about 
the  despot  were  servile  insimmcnts,  and  nothing  more.  '  There 
is  no  discontent  at  Rarcelona,'  be  says,  when  the  town  is  up  m 
arms  against  General  Duhcsmc.     No  one  coniniilicts  him. 

Then,  suddenly  the  boriiion  darkens.  General  Uupont 
surrenders  at  Baylen,  and,  in  a  moment,  tlie  prestige  of  tbe 
ever- victorious  French  army  is  gone. 

'Onpont,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Soult,  'has  complot«ly  dis- 
hononnid  himself  and  my  arms.  Ignorance,  oowatdic«,  and  tho  loss 
of  hJB  huad  are  the  eipLmaliou  of  his  conduct.  Ue  has  upset  my 
policy  in  Spain.  Tbo  barm  which  be  has  done  me  is  little  beside 
the  dishomoar.' 

Yet. 
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Vet,  thougb  b»  Btrivci  to  dlsgnite  the  grcntncu  of  ibe  blov, 
Bajl«n  Wftc  tbe  tlirrcl  <:nu*r  of  the  war  n{  I80fl  with  Austria. 
It  aiuiued  D«w  liopt^  tbn>uKbuut  Kan)p(t ;  its  cITect  was  felt 
is  England,  Pruuia,  autl  Russia.  It  was  ibe  lint  %lga  tbat 
N'»x>l«oa'9  star  was  paling. 

U  NnpoIeoD  bad  been  willing  to  pa^  for  the  subgist«nc«  of 
his  troops  as  Wcllitigton  did  ;  if  be  had  moved  a  disciplined 
aod  not  a  raw  army  into  Spain ;  above  all,  if  be  ba<l  taken  and 
retained  command  bimsi^lf,  be  might  bavc  cnubed  the  Spanish 
insurrection  at  tlic  nutscl.  He  did  none  of  these  ibings.  Hv- 
upset  a  ^Tcnimcut  which  at  least  pretended  to  be  cirilixed,  and 
replaced  it  bjr  anarch}'.  He  introduced  *  Itlwrtj^  and  equality,' 
and  overthrew  the  feeble  liberalism  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  reaction  of  the  must  bigoted  con- 
serTBtism.  He  converted  a  tepid  but  nscful  friend  into  a 
rancorous  am)  formidable  enemy.  And  he  did  all  this  when 
be  knew  that  .Austria  and  Prussia  were  groaning  under  hit  iron 
heel  and  only  wailing  a  favourable  chance  to  move,  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  treacbt-ruus  alliance  of  the  Russian  Alexander,  his 
own  equal  in  shiftiness  and  dissimulation.  We  mar  admire 
his  astounding  audacity;  we  cannot  pretend  to  find  wisdom 
in  his  policy.  This  great  mistake  is  the  first  clear  sign  of  his 
waning  judgment  and  of  his  growing  insolence  of  power. 

The  shootings,  burnings,  pillagings,  and  requisitions  which 
marked  the  war  in  Spain  arc  repealed  in  1805*  when  Tyrol 
rises;  and  in  18K1  when  at  last  (termany  move*. 

'  Ujr  decision  is  that  you  demand  tbo  MtUTcndcr  of  150  hoatages 

ilakni  Crom  all  the  cauton*  of  Tyrol ;  tbat  you  pilUge  and  biiru  at 

■  leMt  mz  large  viUaoes  in  Tyrol  and  th»  hoiiKi-H  nf  tliu  IcluIots  ;  and 

OaX  you  declare  I  idisU  oovor  the  country  witli  fire  und  blcxid  if  all 

tfw  waau  ar«  not  NUireiiderod.  .  .  .     Mitku  a  Uw  that  uvory  Lonee  tn 

)«U3i  *  KBU  ID  Tunud  will  l>o  rnxod ;  ttmt  i^vury  Tyruleso  found  with 

I*  gtm  wm  be  shot.     Muroy  aud  [>ity  am  uul  of  yhco  in  d«aliug  with 

I  tboate  brigamla.     Yuu  havu  force  onouj^h  ul  httnd;  be  torriblo.  .  .  . 

ifiix  ksrgu  viU«g(«  munt  bu  pillaged  aiul  btirut,  so  that  tfaero  may 

I  nmain  no  trace  uf  tbem,  and  that  they  may  be  a  monnmcnt  of  the 

TeBgMnce  wreaked  upou  these  moiuit«uiit«r&' 

1b  1813,  eiasperated  by  defeat  and  danger,  h«  goe«  to  yet 
noie  furious  lengths.  The  cruel  and  merciless  Davont,  under 
whom  to  serve,  says  Tbicbaalt,  was  the  severest  punishment  for 
a  general,  is  placed  in  command  of  Hamburg  and  the  Hanie 
towns,  and  hit  cold  deliberate  savagery  is  whetted  with  the 
order  to  treat  Hamburg  very  severely, '  s<iyez  inexorable.'  Under 
ibe  NajMileonic  rie/intf  this  city — once  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
purls  in  the  world— bad  lost  both  trade  and  population.     From 

140,000 
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120,000  touU  it  had   fallen  to  80,000.     This  wu  one  of  (bt 
blejsinfrs  nf  French  rule ;  another  was  the  load  of  i]«bt,  vbicti  h 
was  not  discharged  in  1870.  V 

The  woisC  frnturr  nf  Dnvout  was  that  be  blindly  obeyed  ibe 
orders  of  his    mnitrr — in    this    like    Savarj' — no    mattes  how 
unjust  or  palpably   misconceived  those  orders   might  be.    .As  fl 
an  insl«iice  of  Napoleon's  and  Davout's  sense  of  justice  the  rate  ■ 
of  Count   Beotinck    maj  be  taken.     Napoleon    writes  to  his 
War  Minister,  in  the  '  Lettres  inediles ' : — 

*  You  will  roceive  the  decree  which  I  have  jiist  issued  for  tbo  Itnd 
of  Count  Itentinck,  Mayor  of  Varel,  by  court- martial  .  .  .  Oldfr 
Leroarois  to  name  a  eourt-murtial  of  gouoralE.  I^et  tbia  man  ht  ibot 
within  twoiity-fuur  hours,  hie  gouiU  cuufiMcatvd,  and  the  MBlttCS 
))riiit<id  in  all  luuguagee.' 

We  can  follow  out  this  afliiir  in  the  pages  of  TbiebaulL  It 
will  be  observed  that  Napoleon,  whilst  he  descends  to  the  farw 
of  convoking  a  court- nwrtial,  anticipates,  or  ralbcr  dictjUs 
both  the  verdict  und  the  sentence,  a  common  habit  of  his,  utl 
a  sinister  parallel  to  the  case  o(  the  Due  d'Enghien,  wlxfe 
verdict,  sentence,  and  grave  were  ready  before  the  trial  begaa. 
It  happened  that  Bentlnck  was  a  comparatively  innocent msa. 
An  insurrection  hml  broken  out  at  Varel  in  his  absence;  he 
had  returned,  saved  thirty  French  soldiers  from  nuussoe, 
and  aided  in  suppressing  the  movement.  Leinarois,  bowcnr, 
received  the  following  orders:  a  letter  from  the  Miniltcr  of 
War  to  this  effect — 'Count  Bentlnck  shall  be  judged  and  ifao< 
within  twenty-four  hours';  a  second  letter  to  say,  '1  forgot  in 
my  letter  of  yesterday  to  speak  of  Count  Bcntinck's  nrapMty. 
Direct  the  court-marlial  lo  include  confiscation  oi  all  Vis 
property  in  its  death  sentence';  and  a  third,  by  far  the  wickedetl 
letter  of  the  series,  from  Davout : — 

'Qeneittla  ought  to  bo  ploaaed  to  be  able  to  make  an  axampleof  s 
man  of  Count  Bentinck's  iiii[juttanco,  Every  day  w«  shoot  wr«tcbH 
whose  death  produces  no  effect,  whereas  his  death  will  leirify.' 
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Further,  Lemarois  was  instructed  that  'the  Bmpcror  tak<t 
the  greatest  interest  in  this  affair,  which  cannot  hut  excite  ibe 
eagerness  and  xenl  of  all  those  who  arc  dev(>le<l  to  bim.'  It 
is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  French  soldiers,  who  were  not  all 
demoralised  by  Na{>oleun's  favours,  that  Thiebaull  uid  one  or 
two  other  members  of  the  court-martial  could  not  be  influenced 
or  brow-beaten  ;  and  a  verdict  not  of  death  but  of  imprisoo- 
ment  was  given  in  consequence.  But  the  significant  fact  is 
tbtl  the  ofBcer*  who  had    voted    against    death    were    treated 
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as  the  Emperor's  enecniei,  that  is  lo  >ay  tbey  were  not  promoted 
or  were  placed  under  the  nniversfilly  detested  Davout. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Napoleon  sent  to  oppress  what  had 
t)«;n  the  richest  districl  in  Germany.  '  Vipour,'  saya  Thic- 
bnult^'is    indispensable  in  ft  great  command:   Davout  tul»ti- 

■  luted  for  it  violence,  savoury,  and  cruelty.'     These  were  the 
J^mperor's  directions  to  him  i— 

'  Seize  [at  Hamburg]  (1)  all  stores  of  Englisli  gooda,  (3)  stores  of 
«oIoiual  prodnoe,  (3)  stores  of  whoat,  uiiie,  brandy,  and  nirn, 
i4i)  atocea  of  salt  meat.  (6)  stores  of  leather,  (6)  stores  of  cloth, 
{?)  stoiw  of  canvas,  (8)  above  all,  all  stores  of  rice.  .  .  ■  You  can 
(it  tho  una  tilDd  ooaliscato  all  stores  of  cotton,  sailcloth,  masts,  and 
uaral  timber,  and  finally,  if  there  is  any  delay  in  raising  the  contri- 
liutions  demanded,  the  stores  of  tinware,  silk,  Boo  cloth,  and  niedicioo. 
KTortainly  Hamburg  ought  to  contain  goods  worth  200,000,000  francs. 
.  .  .  Apply  tho  same  nioasiiros  to  Lnbcck.  ...  I  ^pposo  yon  liave 
drawn  up  tho  list  of  SOO  individuals  who  aro  to  be  diepoeBcgiiciI,  and 
whose  goods  are  to  be  contiscatod.  My  privy  purse  will  talco 
^_  jtoMWBsion  of  thciD.* 

^vTbis  meant  complete  ruin  lo  Hamburg.  As  originally  n  con- 
tribution of  4tf, 000,000  francs  bad  been  Uenmnded,  Napoleon 
■  was  taking  four  tiroes  the  value  of  his  assesement,  to  say  nothing 
«f  the  odious  confiscations  to  611  hi*  privy  purse — a  measure 
srorthy  of  Tiberius.*  Yet  it  was  notoriously  beyond  the  power 
-of  the  inhabitants  to  comply  with  even  his  original  demand. 
From  Lnlirck  6,000,000  francs  wtrre  extorted  beside  wheat, 
cheese,  I.OOO.OOOlltrMofwine.and  50,000  litnis  of  brandy.    This 

■  was  the  *  wise,  humane,  and  liberal  spirit '  (vide  Mr.  Kopes)  of 
^lapoleon's  government.  But  it  wa*  after  all  only  the  logical 
resalt  of  the  principle  that  war  was  to  support  war,  and  of  the 
frame  of  mind  which  praised  Turenne  for  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate.  *Our  miserable  historians,'  said  Napoleon  to  Chaptal, 
'still  blame  Louis  XIV.  for  this.  The  fflorr/  of  it  belongs  not 
to  the  King  but  entirely  to  bis  Minister  Louvois,  and  is  in  my 
eyes  the  nobUtl  action  of  kit  life.' 

Nor  was  it  only  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  that  he 
practised  these  '  wise,  humane,  and  liberal  measures.'  After 
he  had  seized  HolUnd  there  were  qunrreU  between  his  customs 
officials  and   the   Dutch  population.      'Try  the   criminals    by 

> court-martial  and  make  examples,'  he  writes  in  white-hot  fury. 
A  prefect  is  beaten  at  Emden  ; 
'Uy  dotcnni nation  ih  that  tho  iiOO  men   comjKHting   the  crowd 
vhich  attacked  the  prefect  shall  he  sent  to  France,  to  serve  in  tny 
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In  KihTntutirc.  ii  ihguld  b«Miid  tlini  Napoleon  Atvn  on  his  privj  punc  ^oi 
the  expsoMB  of  hi«  wars.    This,  bomrcr,  doe*  nut  excuse  \i\t  ^uA. 
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naval  {xirta.  .  .  .  Tli«  houses  of  thoige  vrlio  imyo  Mcapod  mtnt  lit 
burut,  tliiiir  mlaUvoa  arrciiteil,  tbcir  go»ila  confiacftted,  and  thtm- 
eelrfis  ouu<]euiii«i]  to  dtuilh  by  dtfault,  by  a  oourt-imirtial.  It  it 
Dccceaury  tu  sboot  auvtrul  uf  tbo  guUtieat.  ...  I  uiut  liato  blood 
and  pniiislnuent  tu  watili  oul  Uio  oulrag«  uu  authority.' 

Two  actors  in  the  uniform  of  French  oflicera  are  biased  in  ttt 
theatre,  Kiinigsberg.  Napoleon  dcmandi  that  the  two  Prasntnt 
n'ho  have  incited  In  this  net  *ha]l  ho  shnt.  CWkadcs  arc  dii- 
uihiilcd  in  Italy  by  the  rpncljonnry  pariy.  All  those  foniuf 
with  these  cockades  nre  to  lie  tried  by  courl-mnntal  ami  sboL 
Even  in  France  itself  the  slightest  ^nuntte  calls  for  court-martial* 
and  the  inevitable  phrases, '  soyex  severe,' '  faites  des  exemplts.' 

'Tbo  lengthy  formalities  of  the  conrCs  of  justioe,  and  Uwr 
npplication  of  the  laws,  which  liu  nsvcr  found  sufficimtly  BMO*,  U 
huD  to  create  spacinl  conrt«  and  courtsmartial  which  triml  OMflf  •& 
criminals.     There  his  power  was  abiwlute,'  sHys  Chaptel. 

A  moment  of  passion  provoked  him  to  hasty  derisions.  HU 
illegal  courts,  which  prcvenied  all  delay  and  all  cfTcirtivn  appnl, 
carried  out  on  the  spot  the  dictates  of  his  passion,  whenwilli 
lime  he  would  have  changed  his  mind  and  inclined  to  mm}- 
ilii  own  impatience  thus  contributed  most  to  di^ooour  his  uim 
and  make  him  hated. 

The  arbitrariness  and  meddlesomenoas  of  Napoloon  nppW, 
however,  most  clearly  in  his  letters  to  his  hrolhrrs,  who,  u  ki«p 
by  his  favour,  were  in  a  sufliciently  cmlnrrnsiing  position.  *' 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  king,  prince,  or  subject,'  said  Jfom^ 
once  in  despair.  Louis  was  driven  by  the  words  and  tat  o' 
his  imperious  hiother  from  the  throne  of  Holland,  after  benf 
trc-atcd  all  through  hia  brief  reign  as  a  subject  rather  ibaA  * 
sovereign.     Napoleon  tells  him  at  the  very  outset:  — 

*  Ton  uuderstaod  nothing  of  civil  a<)nitni*tratinn.  .  .  .  If  fOt 
giivem  yinir  kingdom  thui;  without  division  of  authority  it  wiUjt^ 
veritable  cbaoe.'  ^^M 

He  is  allowed  nn  independence  of  action.  To  Hollnnil  iaW- 
diction  of  inter[X>uTse  with  England  spelt  absolute:  ruin,  aw 
sniu^ling  from  the  first  flourished  in  the  country.  Loiit 
complained  of  the  poverty  of  bis  kingdom,  and  pointed  out 
the  commercial  disaster  which  had  befallen  it. 
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'Tho  blockade  will  rain  many  towns  which  dcpond  on  tnd^^ 
Lyons,  Amsterdam,  Itottcrdsm  ;'  the  Emperor  rvpli(«,  'but  wo  W 
get  rid  of  this  stato  of  anxiety.  ...  It  is  with  tny  armioe  tbst  1 
mean  to  reconquer  tho  Cape  and  Surinam.  The  fuluro  gr«ab)MS  ^ 
your  people  is,  then,  in  your  hands.  If  yon  goveni  by  jorwnia^i^ 
^ou  allow  yonisell  to  bo  im^HW&d  u^ion,  fon  will  only  rapply  ** 
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wHli  tfao  misoTftble  6000  mt^a  in  Htmover,  and  you  will  bo  loss  nscTul 
t<>  mo  tiian  Uaden.  .  .  .  Seizo  BritisU  merohaudiEe,  and  my  ciistum- 
Ijotuio  officors  will  respect  your  territory.  If  you  do  not  Mtizo  it,  I 
KhnJl  do  so  myself,  u  is  my  right.' 

N'apolcon  detested  trade,  a  fiict  whicli  ia:iy  explain  hit  har>h 
tmttment  of  trndlD^-peoples  such  as  the  Dutch  and  the  Hante 
towns.  Hc!  utr4)  rontt.intiy  to  say  'that  commerce  dcitrovs 
the  wml  with  fc^rcrish  dc»ire  for  gain,'  and  that  '  the  mprcSiant 
has  neither  faith  nor  countrr.'  He  could  never  forgive  the 
Dutch  for  beiug  devoted  to  commerce.  'The  Dutch  have  all 
the  money  in  l^urojw,'  he  cries,  utA  prejuires  to  extract  S 
coiuidcnvhle  proportion  of  that '  all.' 

But  Louis  groat  crime  was  an  obstiiinte  resistance  to  the 
strict  execution  of  (ho  stupendously  foolish  CoutineoCal  avslem. 
The  worst  f4.-^ure  of  this  was  its  utter  arbitrariness,  \apolcon 
himself  broke  his  own  laws  and  decrees  by  issuinj^  licences 
which  jwrmitled  trade  with  England  or  America,  but  if 
Holland,  Naples,  or  Prussia  followed  bis  example  without 
Ills  permission  it  was  a  cami*  belli.  As  tlie  sums  paid  for 
licences  were  large,  this  was  a  very  considerable  source  of 
income.  'You  will  write  ti>  my  Chargt?  d'affaires,'  Napoleon 
writes  to  his  Foreign  Minister,  '  to  demand  that  these  [Datcb] 
licences  be  supprrsfed  as  conirur}'  to  the  treaty  made  with  me.' 
Yet  at  tbis  wry  time  another  letter  shows  that  Napoleon  was 
detirering  licences  wholosate  to  his  police,  who  presumably 
put  tbem  up  to  auction. 

By  Napoleon's  dc^crces  British  produce  was  to  be  seized  and 
slestroyed  when  landed.  Hut  he  soon  set  the  example  of 
solzin^  and  selling  it  fur  bis  own  profit,  thus  realizing  enormous 
sums;  and  bis  ofiicers  everywhere  followed  his  teaching. 
Sometimes — as  at  Hamburg — thev  winked  at  the  contraband 
trade,  receiving  huge  bribes  to  secure  a  benevolent  acq uiesccDce, 
Thus  Bonrricnne,  the  French  Minister  at  fismburg,  is  supposed 
to  have  accumulated  7,00(1,000  francs.  If  Louis,  however, 
tried  these  methods  in  Holland  be  was  at  once  assailed  with 
reproaches  and  violent!.  Fnmch  troops  occupied  his  leading 
aeaports.  He  was  lold  :  '  Vou  have  neither  navy,  finances,  nor 
•my,  and  yet  you  pretend  to  be  n  free  and  imtependeot  state  I 
....  Yon  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Dutch  have  done 
erery  thing,  and  that  they  are  very  energetic.  Ves,  they  arc 
very  energetic,  but  only  in  smuggling.'  Ho  muu  rcmemljcr 
bcu  such  as  these : — 

*  Whan  I  placed  you  on  Iho  throne  I  octtainly  iniugined  I  vnut 
I  ntacitis  there  a  French  citinen  an  devoted  to  Ihu  grtsatomui  of  Frouoe, 
^^        a  tot  the  interesta  uf  the  mother  eouatry,  w»  Vamui^«KM. 
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If  jron  bad  followed  tiiia  line  of  oondnct  yoa  would  Don  be  king  at 
&ii  milliou  fiuLjecta.  I  shoilld  bare  ooneidered  Uie  throne  of  HtdUtd 
a  pedf«tal  on  wLich  to  place  Htinburg,  OeiiabrUck,  and  part  of  Nottt 
Gcrmau^,  as  this  wooid  hare  been  lite  nocleos  of  a  etato  which  wtnU 
hare  furthei  denationalized  tLo  feeling  of  ticrmaa;— the  fintnool  , 
mj  polic;.'  ^M 

The  deitruction  o(  natiodality,  aod  tli«  good  of  France — miSA 
meant  tbe  interests  of  Napoleon  alone — were  thus  the  umi 
of  tbe  Napoleonic  politique-  Tbe  position  became  to  sdcq- 
dorable  for  Louis  that,  after  contidorin^  a  futile  projoct  ef 
rMisting  the  Emperor  by  force  of  arms,  he  abdicatrd  and  HeA 
to  Auitrin,  provoking  Nnpoli'on'i  fury  onoc  more;  and  Holland 
was  instantly  annexed  to  I''[anccv 

The  experiences  of  Jemme  in  Westphalia  were  much  the 
■ame,  but  Jerome  was  a  weaker  and  a  worse  character  tluo 
Louis,  and  fared  better.  Mr.  Ropes  has  dilated  upon  ibe 
advantages  to  Westphalia  of  French  mle,  but  he  hat  buulj 
pataed  over  the  fact  that  Napoleon  claimod  to  draw  £80,iXhU 
a  year  from  the  conliicnlrd  pstatcs  of  this  unhappy  kin^n. 
when  its  total  revenues  were  only  1,300,000/.  Kcsides  thb  be 
had  levied  2,r)0n,(H)0/.  of  imposts  and  rc(]uisitioni.  Tlicn  came 
Jerome  with  a  civil  list  of  :;S0,O00/.,  and  Jerome's  faTOUlitts. 
who  were  richly  endowed  at  the  expense  of  tbe  oppKw! 
Oerman  peasants.  The  old  Electors  and  princeleu  W 
chastized  (hem  with  whips,  but  this  foreign  dj-naaty  cfaasliud 
them  with  scorpions.  The  Electors  at  least  spent  their  noaer 
in  the  country,  whereas  Napoleon's  draughts  and  reqotsitioni 
went  to  beautify  Paris  ur  enrich  his  marshals.  '  1  think  ii 
stbsDrd  that  you  should  place  the  opinions  of  the  Westphsliu 
population  in  opposition  to  my  wishes;  what  have  the  opituDOl 
of  peasants  to  do  with  questions  of  policy  ?  *  XapoleOd  widt 
to  Murat  when  tbe  latter  was  ruling  this  country.  Here,  **iii 
Holland,  everytliing  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  intcrctti  o! 
France.  '  Be  a  contlituiional  sovereign,'  said  \apolcoa  «itl> 
delicious  irony  to  Jerome.  A  constitutional  sovereign  is  one 
who  governs  by  tbe  goodwill  of  bis  subjects,  and  who  is  D»l 
imposed  upon  them  by  force.  And  as  a([ain  and  a|ii> 
jVai>oIeoo  in  these  '  Lcltrcs  incdites '  tells  Jerome  thai  hit 
existence  as  a  king  depends  upon  the  power  of  France,  it  ■> 
obvious  that  the  advice  given  and  the  ideal  held  up  for  imitatioo 
could  not  be  followed. 

Napoleon's  rniresjionilence  with  Jerome  is  tlie  usual  atring  d 
reproaches.  He  blames  him  for  bis  unmeasured  extTaragaiice~ 
which  however  he  knew  before  be  plai-«d  him  on  the  lliKioe) 
lor  hit  gifu  to  faTQai\U.a;  for  lending  a  Minister  to  VienosL 
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far  his  'aping  th«  French  "Monili^ur'";  for  liii  kindaccs  to 
ibe  Jews ;  for  not  mainlaining  a  suflicient  army ;  for  esiablisli- 
mg  a  regiment  of  Cuirajsiera  ;  for  not  enlisting  French 
regiments;  for  'making  war  like  a  satrap.'  Ho  aeixed  his 
favouritrs  ami  imprisoned  them;  he  arrested  his  envoja;  be 
npnnrd  hit  letter*  ;  hr  maintnined  a  secret  police  at  his  Court, 
cbnrged  with  the  duty  of  watching  his  behaviour.  And  all  this 
in  a  state  which  was  nominally  indepenilent  I  Tbe  style  of 
Napoleon  was  invariably  '  I  consider  it  absurd  tbal  you  do  this 
■nd  that.'  It  was  not  long  before  Jerome  was  reduced  to  the 
lame  state  of  impotent  exasperation  as  Louis  before  him.  '  1 
prefer.'  he  wrote  lo  his  masterful  brother,  'to  live  as  a  private 
individual  in  your  Majesty's  Empire  rather  than  I>e,  at  1  am, 
lorereign  without  authoritv-'  And  if  the  Napoleonic  Empire 
had  lasted  we  can  confidently  aisert  that  Westphalia  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Holland,  and  would  have  been  annexed 
to  France.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  what  was  going  on 
in  Holland  and  Westphalia  was  also  going  on  in  Baden, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemhurg,  and  Naples,  where  Napoleon's 
interference*  were  constant  and  jrritnling.*  If  Napoleon  could 
not  keep  faitli  with  his  brothers,  coulil  he  with  itrangers? 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
police  in  these  letters.  In  Imperial  France,  as  in  Imperial 
Germany  of  our  own  day,  and  in  every  countrv  which  tends  to 
absolutism,  there  was  police  upon  police.  The  Minister  of 
Police,  first  Foucbe  and  then  the  much-dreaded  Savary,  had  one 
set  of  officials  and  agents  covering  France.  The  gendarmerie 
Xtodcr  an  inspcctor-general  was  another  independent  organiza- 
tion. The  Prefect  of  Police  had  in  the  <:apitnl  yet  another  set 
of  agents.  The  ofHcer  commanding  the  Guard  bad  a  fourth. 
Tbe  .Minister  of  Foreign  Atl'airs  maintained  a  fifth,  in  France 
and  abroad.  Finally,  the  aides-de-camp  and  personal  household 
of  the  Emperor  had  a  sixth.  All  these  various  systems  of 
police  worked  sometimes  together — sometimes  in  opposition. 
France  was  covered  with  n  network  of  spies;  and  a  stream  of 
denunciations  and  complaints  poured  in  to  Napoleon's  cabinet 

r>in  all  these  tnurces. 
'This  KTcat  number  of  ageuts,  who  drew  up  their  daily  report  and 
filled  it  with  all  thu  talk  of  tbe  cafes,  spread  alarm  everywhere.  No 
dttcen  could  feel  certain  thai  he  would  not  bo  arrested  or  oom- 
promised.  The  admiuistralors,  who  were  uot  secnro  against 
jennDciattoua,  everywhere  moved  timidly.    These  fnuctiuns  of  poliuo 

*  Thnn  priuoe*  muitcd '  U'es  territory  and  luoro  iiidet>endenO(].'  In  I8I1  tlie 
Klnj;  ot  Bavaria  was  coDt«mplattDg  abdication  and  Uighl,  lo  cmbjio  Nsixdcoa** 
fonUaal  lAlsrfereB(«& 
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wcrt!  nooily  iilnays  (lutrustod  to  jronog  meii.  so  tfaot  the  liabrli 
dL-tnincintiuu  i.-"rriipt«(l  in  earlj  lifo  the  jouthfal  luttrt,  wfaich  i 
became  iiiuuiKililu  to  any  generous  ecntiiiKint,'  says  CbapUL 

' "  Oiie  tiurilly  know  to  wbom  to  lUtcD,"  twye  PaMjuier,  the  PrrfMt , 
of  Folke.     "  It  wna  nothiDK  hiil  n  continnul  eoriee  of  cotnplaiiilt  i 
(lentinciatitiiu.  .  .  .     Tho  Emperor  wu  mupicioiu  to  lui  fist 
degree."' 


Over  and  nbovr  nil  tli<-se  polices  Nnpoimn  hnd  society  8i 
Madame  <tc  tli^nli*,  Ke^mult  ile  Si.  Jcaa  d'Aogvly,  and  oAmt 
of  ihRiT  kidnc}-.  Sarary  notes  with  alarin  la  his  '  MtMHoire'  tbc 
conlidence  which  Napoleon  placed  in  the  iDformntion  oliuiiMd 
through  these  sourcra.  Men  were  deprived  of  oSicr,  atmlei 
and  ihelr  ^ooda  onnlixrntixl  nt  a  word  from  a  spy  or  infonnn', 
by  the  Napnlron  who  hnd  been  welcomed  by  France  in  1799  ti 
the  eormy  of  the  injustice  and  insi-curity  of  the  KeTolutio*. 

Wc  ftnd  in  the  *  Lettres  intidites '  such  passages  u  theit^l* 
illustrate  the  ubiquity  of  the  police  agents: — 

*  thxy  tell  mc  that  vt^ry  ec^litioue  talk  gnos  on  at  a  wuimAok 
Bne  Bk  HoDor^,  corner  of  the  Itae  de  la  Bibliothcque.  FaysliWt 
attention  to  theno  fxnM  tnvems.' 

■  A  man  named  Curli,  uncle  of  tlie  jtiAnIa  of  Venice,  iaadsogOMi 
man.  Let  hiu  know  that  if  he  mitfiH  bimeolf  np  irith  the  OStlTiiiE 
of  letters  for  the  Itomau  Court  bo  will  find  himself  arrested  ud>iU 
pass  somu  years  of  his  life  in  a  capitAl  prison.  Uo  is  a  raeddltKM 
fellow  who  lias  lived  Gouie  time  at  Bnisscli'-  He  is  on  his  nj  \f 
Italy  aud  Iiuh  utt«r(Hl  much  seditious  talk  on  his  way-' 

■Tha  minister  ManvicHLldii  .  .  .  bus  bailt  opposite  his  boiues 
irretelied  hall  of  wood,  wbieh  hkicke  up  his  drawing-room,  sad  li" 
cost  him  4000/.     Thie  is  too  silly.' 

'  The  man  named  i'ascal  oertaiuly  poisoned  his  wife  oD  FloiW  % 
year  XIII.,  at  4  in  tbo  morning.  It'  the  ma^Gtrato  will  aUo«  it 
quustiou  the  woman  about  Madame  PuHoal  and  PaHenl'g  brotl><9-ii>^ 
law,  and  open  the  dog  which  has  boeu  puiKonetL  You  will  ^ 
SiilTicient  eiidence  of  this  horrible  erime  to  arrest  the  wretcli.' 

Princes  of  his  family  were  not  exempt  from  the  surreillaocc  d 
his  agents.     Kugtsne  in  Italy  is  told : — 

■  I  am  informoil  that  you  wrote  to  a  woman  named  D .    I  i^ 

not  knoff  if  you  ure  aware  that  she  is  only  a  meddleaame  girl,  *to 
has  been  often  nncd  hy  the  police,  A  woman  of  this  kind  m^ 
never  to  get  a  letter  from  yon.     She  is  tho  dirt  of  Paris.' 

Small  wonder  that  Fouchi-  said  'the  Eropcn)r  wants  to  be  i* 
every  omr's  kitchen,'  His  constant  intrrterencc  with  pniaw 
life  made  CKiitenee  almost  unendurable  in  Frnnce  lowanjs  t^ 
close  of  his  Empire,  and  rapidly  nlienatml  tlie  upper  and  l^ 
middle  class.      The  peasants  were  faithful  to  him  to  the  end. 

becsoMj 
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bec»M  thej  snw  in  liim  a  bulwark  in  defence  nf  th«  rights 
wlitrli  t\\e  Revolution  bad  ^\vea  tbem,  nnd  became  with  their 
limited  intellect  they  did  not  feel  the  uiHbcaiing  cflwrt  of 
bis  rale. 

Above  all  things  Xapoleon  dreaded  independence  of  opinion. 
He  wanted  to  know  whftt  ererjnne  thought  of  him,  vet  when 
he  foand  that  be  wu  ditliked,  he  was  furious.  Letters  were 
sjctematically  opened  in  the  post  office,  which  w>«  entrusted  to 
a  derotrfl  adherent,  Lavallette.  Here  n^in  roynt  personages 
WFTC  not  exempt  fn>m  bis  embarrassing  attention.  A  Jrtter  of 
the  Margrave  of  Uaden  is  opened  'by  mistake.'  Kvrrything 
coming  from  England  is  stopped,  examined,  and  destrojeil.  A 
letter  from  Stein,  the  Prnstian  Minister,  is  seised  in  1X08,  and 
migbt  have  warned  \npoleon,  bad  he  not  been  blinded  by 
ooafideoce  in  his  star,  of  the  deep  resentment  tmonldering  in 
Gertnany.     N'apnleon  writes  to  Jerome  on  this  subject ; — 

'  Chunpagny  ithoultl  liavo  eent  you  M.  d«  Steiu'it  Intierg.  Tou 
on^t  to  coofiscata  all  bis  property  in  your  tungiloni  and  etinuuou 
him  baforo  yon  to  gtre  an  account  of  bia  condnot.  Ho  i«  yoar 
■abject,  and  thia  tttatua  ia  inalienable.' 

Letters  coining  from  the  army  in  Spain  are  carefally  examined, 
and  all  which  show  an  'evil  t^rmlency '  are  suppressed.  This 
precaution  waa  fnlile,  a*  nil  that  was  happening  in  Spain  was 
quite  well  known  in  Paris. 

Napoleon  pursuwl  with  particular  displeasure  eminent  writers 
and  thinkers.  He  warned  M.  de  Chilteanbriand  and  his 
following  that  he  would  treat  them  as  '  David  (We)  dtd  the  race 
of  Ahab.  On  the  least  suspicious  net  they  will  place  themselves 
outside  mv  protection.'  His  dislike  for  Madame  de  Stai'l  is 
^eraplilied  in  a  dozen  letters.  She  is  exiled  ;  her  friends  arc 
persecuted  j  she  is  regularly  spoken  of  as  '  cctte  miserable 
Cenune.' 

*  Uy  intention  is  that  she  shall  iieror  Icmto  Genera.  Lot  ber  gad 
aboot  if  she  tiVcK  with  tliu  ^vmlii  uf  IViiioo  Lotus  (of  Frtisua). 
To-day  courting  tbti  gruut,  to-niarruw  putriot,  democrat ;  it  is  difficult 
to  restrain  indignation  at  all  tbu  aire  of  this  .' 

A  Utile  later  when  Prince  Louis  beh.tves  Ijndiy  he  is  to  be 
lold  'that  at  the  tirst  word  ho  utters  be  will  be  arrested  and 
shut  np  in  n  fortress,  and  Madame  <le  Staijl  will  be  packed  off 
to  console  him.  There  is  no  one  so  dull  as  a  Prussian  prince.' 
Sbc  is  to  be  carefully  watched  at  Coppct,  In  her  •  L'Allrmagne  * 
*tliree-<iuartors  of  the  passages  wherr  she  praises  ICnglnnd  '  are 
In  be  suppressed.     tinalU,  as  is  well  known,  the  whole  work, 
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of  which  10,000  copies  h«J  Im*h  prc{MiTC<],  w*i  seised 
SnrikT^  nnd  pulped  ;  and  len  napuleons,  the  product  of  th«  M? 
of  pulp,  were  scrupulously  banded  by  the  Puiict;  Minister  to  htr 
publisher.  Why  Napoleon  bated  her  »a  hilterljr  is  erid«iiL 
•  I  do  not  like  intellcciual  tvomeo,'  he  once  told  .MmIbiih;  Sophie 
Ga}'e,  a  friend  of  his  sister  Paullnr.  Madame  de  Stni-I,  becidi| 
being  intcltcctunl,  was  rEioniinlly  an  '  intrigante  ' ;  she  iospi 
Constant  to  prolcst  ngaiiwt  the  eoiip  d'Aat  of  18  Brum&ire, 
openly  supjxirled  Uaiias  and  the  Direcloialc.  There  is  ID' 
amusing  story  in  Barras  of  her  coming  to  visit  him  aloiu^  wilb 
tlie  words, '  A  young  woman  ought  really  not  to  c«mc  without 
any  regard  for  conTention  and  see  a  young  Director,  who  ii  a 
much  more  dangrrous  person  than  any  spiritual  director.'  (t 
is  spiteful,  but  hns  the  ring  of  truth,  bhe  Hung  benelf  st 
Napoleon's  bead  in  the  same  way,  thus  doing  the  thing  thsl  he 
tnostdiilikeil.  '  1  cannot  endure  that  woman,' be  said ;  'fotow 
reason,  that  1  cannot  bear  women  wbo  make  «  set  at  tat,  isd 
(iod  knows  how  often  she  has  tried  l»  cajole  me.'  Mingled 
with  this  feeling  were  jealousy  of  ber  talents  and  influence,  fear 
nf  her  epigrams,  wbicb  covered  him  witb  confusion,  as  when  ibt 
said  that  be  was  only  '  Robespierre  on  horseback,'  and  the  seait 
that  by  rejecting  her  advances  he  had  made  a  dangerous  eneOT- 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  bis  persecution  of  t^ie  giestot 
woman  of  the  time  was  jietty  in  the  extreme.  It  wu  pusUd 
with  his  order  to  Savary  (o  expel  Humboldt  from  Parii,  sn 
order,  however,  which  Cbaptal  persuaded  him  to  cancel  bj  ta 
nilriiit  piece  of  manccuvring.  It  might  safely  br  asserted  l&sl 
Napoleon  was  jealous  of  all  who  were  eminent  without  oaiof: 
their  greatness  to  him,  because  their  eminence  detracted  from 
bis  glory. 

As  for  the  poor  journalists,  they  had  the  worst  of  timet. 

'Editors  are  not  to  publish  auy  news  of  anythiog  I  hate  done, 
drawii  froui  foreign  nowspapcrs  or  correMjiutuKiicw.  If  a  forwgii 
lu^wnpujior  says  that  I  Lave  bcon  at  the  pUy  the  Frtiioh  nowspapcn  wn 
nut  to  rtjpuut  it ;  that  I  have  made  a  treaty,  dunu  this  or  tlial,  tluy 
uro  til  suy  nothing.' 

'  I  have  forbidden  the  presB  to  speiik  of  pdMts,  sennons.  ot 
religion.  Does  not  the  "Joiimal  des  Dibate"  giw  cxtncts  fioB 
aermons,  homilies,  and  otborthiDga  of  thekind?  When  ia tii« poUt* 
going  to  carry  out  my  orders  ?  Is  it  not  ridiuuluuH  and  racrilngitr* 
to  see  matters  of  rcligino  ditrcauod  in  jouraaU  which  coataiii  *> 
luneh  traah  and  falsehood  ? ' 

■  Care  must  bo  taken  that  no  newspaper  speak*  of  RonM  or  Sptio 
till  the  "  Monitciir  "  hiu»  spoken.' 

'  The  "  I^lblidsl« "  of  September  23  diieoMM  thMlopdl 
questions ;  this  produces  a  bod  effect.    Can  tbey  D9t  le»TO  AtSaff 
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I  Iki  ftmtiien  ?      I  have  already  stated  my  dot^rmilUtioD  tbftt  tiie 
:  abftll  c«tu)c  to  meddle  with  it.     What  ImiiiiiiM  of  tbeirs 
in  it  wluithvr  priorts  rtq  married  or  Dot  'i ' 

Thmts  and  ortlers  to  confiscate  ncwspapcis,  or  to  nutpend 
rir  poblicalion,  arc  in  terming  led  vrich  directions  to  insert 
icles  ridiculing  England,  Rusiin  (in  1806),  Snrcdnt,  the  friends 
'  Madame  de  Stn«.'l,  and  n  hundred  other  people.  Xor  wa«  it  the 
breach  press  only  vrhieli  was  thus  inuzxlcil.  Palm  was  shot  is 
A' u  rem  berg  for  publisliing  '  Oerninny  in  her  Derpnst  Humilift- 
tion,'  and  met  bis  death  with  the  simple  and  noble  serenity  of 
■  martyr.  The  Prince  of  Saie-Gocba  had  lo  direct  the  editors 
of  the  Gotha  'Almanach'  lo  include  the  Napoleons  in  the 
reigning  faRiiliot,  and  to  omit  the  Bourbont.  Bavaria  was  not 
to  allow  article*  reflecting  on  Napoleon  to  appear  in  her  press  ; 
the  editor  of  n  Dresilen  paper  nns  Ui  l>e  shot  for  a  linglc  article. 
The  (irnnd  Duirhy  uf  Frankfurt  was  a]l»we<)  'one  newspaper, 
which  mUall  be  official  .  .  .;  the  editor  shall  be  nnmrtl  and 
■worn  in  by  our  Minister  of  Police."  This  was  Naiwleon's 
ideal^ — one  journal  a  department  in  France,  and  that  jouroal  an 
official  one  under  his  absolute  control,  edited  by  his  police. 

The  letters  illattrating  his  treatment  uf  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,  which  were  for  obvious  reawms  suppressed  by  the 
Second  Hmpirc,  are  not  the  least  characteristic*  No  man  has 
mKt  more  iKildly  the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastics;  but  under* 
lying  bis  measares  was  the  determination  to  make  the  Catholic 
Church  a  new  branch  of  tbe  French  police  and  administration. 
He  seized  tbe  Pope,  carried  bim  and  bis  ecclesiastics  off  from 
Rome,  first  to  Grenoble,  then  to  .Sarona,  and  then  to  Fontaine- 
falcaa,  with  a  masterly  disreganl  for  the  horror  of  the  faithful. 
He  con fi scales  the  Church  property,  and  when  Cardinal  Fesch, 
his  uocie,  bitterly  remonstrates,  tells  him,  'I  only  sec  in  your 
lelter  tbe  effect  of  imagination  run  mad.  I  advise  you  and 
those  who  create  monsters  which  only  exist  in  their  own  imagi- 
nation to  take  cold  baths.'  '  It  will  be  convenient^'  he  says 
with  bis  savage  irony  to  Fouche,  '  to  have  the  head  of  the 
Cfaorcb  at  Paris,  where  be  can  cause  no  trouble.  If  it  produces 
a  Knsntion  that  will  be  a  novelty.'  In  the  snme  spirit  he  said 
with  derisire  c^xilness,  '  I  have  granted  the  Popes  palaces  in 
Rome  and    Paris.       If  they  have   the  interests  of  religion  at 


*  Someaftlie  Ivtlem  Knt  riTcn  to  iLe  wmM  hj  Count  d'tUuMonnllo,  and 
tmaCtSTsd  bom  bin  p'ea'  %  M-  I^mstre,  were  in  the  hands  of  nrtvtle 
ittdindeala  when  Uia  *  Corranioiidaiioc '  wu  piiblulwl.  but  wn  ma;  drmbt  W&ntlier 
««toai  sttirls  wen  made  bjr  Prloca  Kkcoltwn  lo  obtain  oopioi.  It  ws«  ao 
(Mgnslj  acaiait  tile  intonM  of  ttio  nine  «li»  jmscd  u  llio  tnont  fiiUlifiil  son  of 
Uw  Chuidi  to  show  fall  tnsele  as  •  pmHicnIur  or  I'npM- 
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lieart  they  wilt  often  com«  anil  retide  tit  the  centre  of  aSatt, 
and  will  follow  the  rKamplt!  uf  St.  VeU-.T,  who  preferred  liviat 
in  Rome  to  living  in  tin-  Holy  Lani).'  *]  am  llieokgiu  w 
mucli  as  or  imtro  iban  they  are,  he  adds.  He  uied  to  mv  *'""' 
ccclcaiasticat  writers  had  buill  up  all  ihoir  structure  of  ac 
irom  certain  axioms  which  the^  had  not  vcrifird.  He  tbi 
for  a  momcDt  of  making  France  Protvstntit.  To  tbc  Bithop< 
wn«c: — 

'  We  regnnl  with  pity  tliosn  wlio,  itnbnod  with  fftliw  ilodnnM^ 
ctiHregnrd  the  commaiid  of  Jp-buk  Christ,  who  or<l<irc>i  them  to  reaill 
unto  CmBar  tlio  thlugs  which  nrc  Cw^ar's,  and  who  did  not  permit 
thuiii  to  eutijec-t  the  [Ureotion  of  conscionco  niid  spiritual  ioteral*  to 
IciDjKtroJ  considerntions.  That  wliioh  man  bus  nuuito,  ran 
dciMtrof ;  thu  wurk  of  God  aloue  remaitiG  iiidcKtnictihlo.' 

There  is  fervour,  force,  and  deep  insight  in  these  wonb.  The 
Pope's  excommunication  he  greets  with  ironical  laughter— 'u 
cscomntunication  which  is  the  laughing- stock  of  conlcmponm, 
and  will  be  much  more  so  of  posterity,'  He  r<-plie«  by  redaciaf 
the  Pope's  allownnce,  stopping  his  letters,  and  se*rnng  nil  bii 
cuinmunientlonit  with  the  Church.  '  We  ajv  wise  enough  to-dsv, 
be  adds, '  to  be  able  to  dittinguisb  the  doctrine  of  Christ  fntn 
that  of  Gregory  Vll.'  The  Pope  is  an'  ignorant  and  a  Irabitioia* 
old  man*;  he  *  distils  noison  and  discord  everywheie';  ht 
'  inspires  disorder  and  sedition.'  He  is  to  have  no  paper,  pnn, 
or  ink,  and  none  but  French  srrvnnts  about  him.  Pius  VIU 
however,  ha<l  had  time  to  delegate  his  powers  secrrlJr  I" 
OnnlinnI  Di  Pietn>,  who  was  promptly  seixed  and  bonlsbrd, 
but  was  not  at  first  closely  watche<l.  A  deadtuck  ensued  it) 
France.  The  Pope  refused  to  give  baits  to  the  Bishops  whon 
the  Emperor  appointed  to  vacant  sees.  The  acting  Pope  insti- 
gated the  clergy  to  oppose  tbc  Emperor.  The  machiocrt-  ot 
religion  ceased  to  work.  Napoleon,  by  terrific  threats,  con^ 
cations  of  Church  properly,  and  imprisonments  of  ccclcsiutic«i 
forced  from  him  some  verbal  concessions. 

'  Wu  it  to  ourse  SoveKiigua   that   Cbiist  died  on   tlm  eroaf 
Knpuleoii  askod  hitn.      'Waa  that  thu  priDotplu  at  tUo  Smctap 
Re<le<!inor?  .  .  .     The  Pupe  eptiaka  always  of  hi«  conaciMie*;^ 
not  tlio  Eniperot  too  a  consoience  to  ouuAidt  ?     Everr  diu 

otvti  conscience,  which  c&unot  be  ruled  by  Momouiia  ium.     E    

thu  Pope,  whilst  lacking  coafideucu  in  bis  own  UghtM,  reject 
viuwa  of  a  hundred  bishops,  who  have  also  eauh  one  a  oonMionoo^' 


*  By  one  or  the  cDTtotu  irooiu  of  fortune,  lu  iKfi  a  denriptlnn  oT  Stfttt^' 
npjwniiuioi?  WHS  iiuaed  lo  the  Cuatiicks — tliikt  tht>r  lulxhl  tsJci-  Lim  piuaiuew' 
Dot  kill  hha.    la  tUu  his  uLfii<w>iaa  is  chftra«l«rtsMl  as '  alnliiltaat. 
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But  in  rsscnlialg  be  could  Kct  notbiDg.  Nor  wiu  •  (t^iieral 
council  more  salisfxcior)-.  rinall^  the  Pope  was  carrJMl  otfto 
Foatninnblcan,  and  detained  ihere  a  close  prisoner.  Xapoleon 
uid  his  Ministers  noted  wilb  indignation  that  \h\ffou  fnrieuje, 
who  claimed  In  govern  the  »ouU  of  ihc  univcrw,  ncrcr  opened  a 
book,  und  spent  his  whole  lime  in  sewing  up  tenrs  in  hi*  ciusnck 
or  washing  bis  robes.  In  1813  Napoleon  saw  him,  and  extorted 
from  him  a  veriial  agreement  to  a  Concordat.  As  before,  it  was 
almost  immediately  repudiated  hy  the  Pope,  on  which  the  old 
man  was  placed  tinder  lock  and  key.  No  on*  was  to  be  admitted 
to  mass  ci'Ichrsted  by  him,  and  no  one  was  to  see  him.  As  for 
the  cardinnls.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Sararj- : — 

^B*  I  shall  not  uUiivr  tliein  at  Funtninnlilraii  t^xecpt  iimler  thu 
^OSdilion  that  they  uitMldl<i  with  nothing  and  writo  no  letters,  that 
in  fine  they  remsiu  iu  u  atuto  of  atugnatiuu,  ptiyinf{  their  oourt  to  the 
Holy  Father,  and  modiLatiiig  on  thu  evil  diruution  thuy  hare  giron  to 
(he  aSairs  of  the  Church.  The  luaat  ulTouce  iu  this  respect,  tlie 
aiilsU«st  letter  written  to  Italy,  will  not  only  reuder  theiu  objocte  of 
■D^iicion  to  the  EiiiperDf,  but  wilt  take  away  tlieir  freedom.  .  .  . 
GiYO  orders  fur  Cardinal  Di  Pietro  to  be  aecrutly  carried  aS  iu  th« 
night,  for  his  papers  to  bo  seised,  aud  himself  couJuctod  to  a  sualt 
pUoe  iu  Utu^nndy.' 

Bat  though  bis  great  principle,  *  the  Church  is  in  the  State^ 
and  not  the  State  in  the  Church,*  was  eminently  wise  an<t 
politic,  the  open  violence  of  his  pn)ce<:ding«  inaile  the  Church 
party  his  bitter  enemy,  at  the  very  time  when  defeat  and  disastirr 
were  crowding  in  upon  him. 

It  is  a  melancholy  picture,  the  France  of  1813,  that  we 
lecoostruct  from  the  close  of  this  correspondence*,  growing 
weariness  of  Napoleon's  ceaseless  wars ;  the  army,  and  espeeiaUy 
the  distingnished  generals,  sick  of  endless  campnigns ;  the 
feeling  rife  which  Duroc  cxprcssH  m  Mnnnont,  'My  friend, 
the  Emperor  is  insatiable  for  battles — we  sliall  nil  die  on  the 
field,  that  is  our  destiny ' ;  which  Augereau  imparled  to 
t'onchu,  'This  war  will  be  the  end  of  us  all' ;  which  Semonville 
betrayed  at  a  review  of  troops  in  ItSll,  when  he  said,  *  Us  Tont 
a  la  boucberie,  i>.-is  un  n'en  revtendra';  conscripts  deserting  by 
the  hundrt-d,  even  officers  deserting:  commerce  killed  by  the 
arbitrariness  of  Napoleon's  regulations,  which  changed  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour  ;  liberty  and  treedom  of 
thought  extinct;  but  above  all,  the  paralyzing  sense  that  the 
enemies  of  France  had,  in  Napoleon's  own  words,  'settle<)  to 
meet  upon  his  tomb ' — the  sense  that  Napoleon's  system  luu) 
tnOToked  the  hostility  of  a  whoir  continent,  and  that  there  could 
wncc  till  be  bad  vanished  from  the  soeae.  On  la.a<l  t.Vi« 
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tmnp  of  nation!,  not  of  mere  mcroonary  anniec;  kt  tea  ibe 
invincible  omnipresent   nnvy  of  FnglAnil,   converting  France 
into   n    beleaguered    fortrwi*.       Thi*    wiu    the    result  of  tbtt 
politiijw  to  whicli  nil  buinnn  einolioni  nnd  aJI  diviae  Um  biid  ■ 
been  laeriricecl.  V 

And  to  meet  the  <)anger  the  man  waa  wanting.  A  ttu^r  of 
tJie  '  Lettres  inedites,'  and  the  *  Coircapondancr,'  mvcKli  a  great 
change  in  Napoleon  between  bis  earlv  and  bis  Islcr  jeus.  He 
giowE  more  verbose  ;  the  lightning  flnthet  daTizle  le«  frfquemlj ; 
his  apprehen&ion  of  the  present  ami  insight  into  the  fuluiesn 
less  profound ;  his  insolenee  invite-s  a  tardy  iNeinesii.  The 
change  wiis  phvsical  a*  well  as  mental.  Cbaplal  relate*  ll»t 
after  the  Russian  cawpaign  his  utterance  vrms  often  inooberut; 
his  balance  of  mind  had  vanished ;  be  was  sleepy  ;  hedevcloptil 
epicurean  tastes.  Thiebault,  on  that  wonderful  return  bou 
Elba,  which  was  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  noted  tbi 
his  vanity  had  grown;  that  his  lyni-Iike  eyes  were  dim;  ibK 
bis  pallor  of  enuntcnanee  had  changed  (to  the  greenish  tint  mhck 
was  the  sinister  charncteristic  of  Napolm>n  111.)  ;  that  hit  pii 
was  embarrassed  ;  his  mouth  eontractn).  His  words  to  bit 
soldiers,  once  so  inspiriting,  so  fiery,  and  to  exalting,  had  loit 
Iheir  old  stimulating  force.  In  this  supreme  crisis  of  hi* 
fortunes,  he  could  no  longer  touch  the  highest  notes.  ForiiiDe 
bad  abandoned  him  ;  the  confidence,  which  continued  succnt 
alone  can  give,  had  gone.  The  man  was  growing  prematmel;' 
old  and  feeble.  Daring  in  him  had  changed  to  mere  tenientr: 
pride  to  arrogance.  Lannes,  Duroc,  Berthier,  Junot,  ileuicn*i 
and  those  old  friends  of  bis  youth  with  whom  he  had  coDQiure^ 
the  world,  had  vanished  one  by  one.  In  his  bousehoM  x^ 
moderating  influence  of  that  Josephine,  who  was  pexttapi  tbt 
only  being  he  ever  deeply  loved,  had  given  way  to  the  ffoucitnl 
and  childlike  weakness  of  Marie  Louiac,  who  made  eneoue* 
and  did  not  keep  friends.  Whatever  her  faults,  he  heard  li* 
truth  from  bis  first  wife,  as  he  had  heard  the  truth  from  LuiK* 
and  Duroc.  And  now  his  own  wish  to  ke>ep  all  his  glor;V  _ 
himself;  his  policy  of  treating  his  marshals  as  if  they  "^^l 
drummer-boys,  of  leaving  them  in  absuluie  ignorance  of  bit  i 
plans  ;  hts  preferment  of  the  unworthy  to  high  plac«  tn  deluiii^ 
of  his  old  and  fruitful  revolutionary  creed ;  his  affection  f* 
flattery  instead  of  the  unpalatable  truth,  reacted  with  fatal  eftf 
upon  his  destiny.  Chance,  in  some  intcrntablc  way,  began  » 
run  against  him.  At  Borodino,  at  Dretden.  at  Waterloo,  * 
Strange  malady  oppressed  him.  Fateful  messages  went  astnj 
upon  the  balllefield.  Was  it  that  the  hand  of  an  unsw" 
Pforidence,  which  had  decreed  that  he  should  destroy  (he  oU 
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^fcsteiDS  of  Europe,  and  <;l(!ar  the  grnuad  for  the  new  ciliRco  of 
"bor  centary,  bat)   begun   tu  wurk  aguoit  him  now  liU  minion 
wiu  accompliihed  ? 

So  »t  the  end  courage  seemed  lo  deiert  bim.  lie  fled  in 
pnnir — not  ihnt  he  ever  feared  for  bi>  life,  as  malignant 
eontempornries  prctcndwl — to  Paris,  when  coolness  of  head 
might  at  least  have  repaired  some  of  the  disaster  of  Waterloo. 
li  was  superstition — the  sense,  after  all  deep  within  him, 
because  il  showed  itself  at  such  moments,  that  there  ii  a  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  and  that  it  had  pranouneed  against 
him.*  His  last  letter  concludes  with  a  flicker  of  simulated 
confidence,  '  All  is  not  lost,'  and  goes  on  lo  contemplate  a 
furious  stmgglo  in  Franco.  With  the  words  'snrtout  du 
courage  et  Ac  la  fermete,'  he  takes  bis  leave  of  us.  By  the 
iron^  of  fate,  which  punishes  late,  but  punishes,  it  was  his 
destiny  lo  be  threatene<J  with  death,  if  lie  did  not  abdir«tc,  br 
that  Tery  Davout  whom  he  had  loaded  with  honours  and 
plunder,  and  whom  he  had  despatched  to  harry  and  deratlale 
North  Germany  with  merciless  severity.  He  threw  everything 
away,  diminished  and  devastated  France,  because  in  the  pride 
of  his  success  he  imagined  that  force  and  force  alone  swayed 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  greatest  of  bis  kind — great 
with  commanding  intellect  and  will — he  saw  the  creations  of 
his  arms  vanish  like  a  dream.  Few  tragc<lies  are  deeper  and 
■ulder  than  this — that  ilir  man,  who  with  many  rare  and  noble 
qualities  seemed  born  tu  rcgeni^rate  bis  race  and  benefit  the 
world,  should  have  eodetl  bis  life  hated  and  feared  by  a  whole 
contiaeot  for  bis  misdeeds. 

•  Tbm  sloty  «tf  NiipolMiii  ptni-iiiK  •ili>iiiiil)'  in  n  Uiv«J(iti  church  on  the  ore  of 
Um  fatal  exfisiUtioii  14  >!«•»>»,  ul  au  liour  wlieii  h\»  BiiiiiC  wns  trnnblnii  witb 
fttfrbMUa^  iH  a  sfKD  llml.  fcr  nil  hu  outward  inililTun'liL'c.  lie  nlahnd  t»  have 
Ood  oo  ha  tide.  OhiLnt'(!,  <i[l«r  all,  plajr*  a  grtat  pari  ia  ull  war :  and  what  la 
flianec? 
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Aet.  IV. — 1.  Fo'v't'le  Yarta :  inclwUnff  BeUy  Ltt,  and  riW 
Poena.     Lon^Ion,  LStil. 

2.  Tlie  Doctor,  and  otlier  J'oemi.     Hy  T.  E.  Brown,  M^.,  Iitt 
Fi-llow  of  Oriel  College.     London,  1887. 

3.  77i«  Afimi  IViteh,  aiut  other  Poems.     Bj  the  Same,    toaim 
and  Nfiw  York,  1889. 

4.  Old  John,  and  other  Poemt.     Bv  the  Same.     London  »tid 
New  York,  1893. 

WHAT  ia  it  we  expect  from  poetry?  Abore  all  t)uii|i,i>« 
expect  to  bo  kindled:  the  true  poet  bcAri  in  him* 
spark  of  fire  ;  wc  receive  it  by  (ympothj-,  and  our  own  enrtioiK 
arc  set  sHntnn  by  it.  But  the  methwla  of  the  poet  rary,  and  »io 
divided  into  two  main  hrancbei.  Kpic  jmelry  ami  dnuulk 
poetry  kindle  ui  thmugh  the  vivid  prexenlation  of  roan  u  bt 
acts  among  bis  fellows  for  noble  ends  ;  lyric  poetry  cooocatnt 
il*elf  on  ibe  hour  and  scene  at  which  emotion  is  bi^ bnd  MJ 
by  its  cadences  calls  up  thst  which  in  our  own  hearts  is  likM 
lu  the  culminating  passion. 

Lyric  poetry  has  been  the  glory  of  the  present  crntnrT  in 
England.  Some  have  said  (and  Tennyson,  we  belim,  U 
amon^  those  who  have  said  it)  that  Ooethe  was  the  gmlcit 
lyric  poet  that  ever  livinl.  We  do  not  derour  ;  hut  it  is  hud 
to  set  anything  even  in  Goethe  above  some  of  our  Kngtii 
lyrics ;  and  not  to  make  such  an  assertion  without  exanftat 
let  ns  instance,  in  Tennyson  himself,  the  *0  that  'iwen 
possible '  of  *  Mnud,'  and  in  Shelley,  the  closing  stania  of  tkc 
'  Adonais.' 

So  pervading  has  the  lyrical  spirit  been,  that  the  t^leDS^ 
rative  poem,  in  which  the  interest  lies  rather  in  the  toul 
action  than  in  special  moments  of  concentrated  feeliag,  bs) 
become  rathi^r  a  rarity  in  the  present  century.  Still,  ibttt 
are  notable  instances  of  it ;  such  as  Wordsworth's  '  MidistI' 
and  '  The  Brothers ';  the  slory  of  I  laidee  in  Byron's  *  Don  JuM ': 
and  of  course  Scott's  ' Marmion,'  and  its  kindred;  Crsbbe* 
rough  but  strong  pictures  of  common  life,  and  Clougb's  moi* 
delicate  delineations.  As  contrasted  with  these,  such  pociniO 
'  The  Ancient  Mariner '  and  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King '  must  b* 
reckoned  as  emblematic  rather  than  truly  narrative;  the  spinl 
of  them  is  different,  nnd  much  more  akin  to  the  lyrical. 

The  poems  of  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown,  the  tillea  of  which  «" 
prefixed  to  the  present  article,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  dw 
class  of  true  narrative  poems.  That  is,  three-fourths  of  tkM 
belong  (o  this  class;  lyrics  there  are  among  them,  and  soocM 
ao  slight  beauty  ;  but  story  is  the  predomiaani  clem-  
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It  i*  ftt  som<:  liBJtnrd,  nn<I  not  withaut  a  feeling  of  temerity, 
that  a  critic  can  «drrntun  the  opinion,  that  poem>  which  have 
not  yvt  allaia«tl  a  high  dttgnic  nf  popuUrit;  belong  lo  that 
class  which  posterity  will  not  let  die.  And  if  the  question 
were  one  of  comparative  excellence,  caution  would  be  «till 
more  (lesirable.  But  there  are  certain  mark*  which  (apart 
from  all  compariion)  characterize  poelrv  that  will  lait ;  abure 
all,  this  mark,  that  the  thing  said  or  sung  shall  not  have  bc^en 
■aid  or  sung  before,  and  shall  bo  alio  intereftting — that  it 
■hall  touch  tb<!  heart.  We  think  that  this  mark  of  perma- 
nence belunga  to  Mr.  lirown'i  poetry  ;  he  depicts  for  us  a 
n^on  that  has  never  been  depicted  bi'fore;  he  shows  us  men 
and  women  difTorvnt  from  any  men  or  women  that  poet  or 
novelist  has  hitherto  shown^^but  men  and  women  real,  full  of 
life^  natural  in  spite  of  mnny  peculiarities  and  oddities,  strong 
in  spite  of  many  weaknesses.  Such  picture*  of  life  are  worth 
preserving;  and  the  poet  himself,  in  bis  personal  focUng,  has 
also  phases  that  have  never  before  been  ri'R<lercd  in  verse ; 
sudden  turns,  ojiening  out  in  a  few  words  unexpected  vistas. 
Individuality  stamps  the  lyrics  in  these  volumes  as  well  as  the 
narrative  poems;  and  this  (provided  it  be  a  worthy  indi* 
viduality)  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  pormanenoe. 

Bofore  illustrating  what  wc  have  said  by  quotations  or 
detailed  comments,  a  few  words  about  the  writer  who  is  lh« 
■object  of  our  article  will  be  in  place,  T.  K.  llrown,  born 
in  1830,  was  the  son  of  n  Manx  clergyman,  educated  first 
in  his  native  island,  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained 
(wo  first-classes  and  a  fellowship.  lie  took  onlers,  but 
Merer  was  engaged  in  parochial  work  ;  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  hia  life  as  an  assistant  master  at  Clifton  College; 
Irom  this  he  retired  in  1893,  and  his  home  for  the  next  five 
years  was  at  Ramsey.  In  1895  be  was  offered,  but  declined, 
the  Archdra<»>nry  of  the  Isle  of  iMnn.  He  died  on  ()ctotn;r  29, 
1897,  <{uitir  suddrnly,  while  in  the  aet  of  giving  an  address  to 
the  boys  at  Clifton  College,  where  he  was  on  a  visit. 

The  mere  externals  of  such  a  life  do  not  present  anything 
extraordinary.  But  Mr.  Brown's  sudden  death  created  aa 
vaoiiial  degree  of  sorrow,  an  unusual  sense  of  loss,  in  tb«  maojr 
who  (whether  as  friend,  colleague,  or  pupil)  had  known  him  ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  bis  successes  as  a  schoolmaster  (and 
these  we  Ix-lieve  were  not  small)  it  is  certain  that  all  who  name 
in  ennlai^t  with  him  were  impressed  with  the  power  of  bis 
mind  and  the  strength  of  his  affections.  His  jtoeins  bear 
witness  to  the  same  qualities;  and  since  his  death  there  has 
H      expressed  in  various  quarters  (notably  the  '  Spectator/  the 
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*S]>eaker/   and   th«   'New   Review'   of    last   December} 
npinion  that  what  he  wrote  has  more  than  common  merit 

We  have  apokcn  of  the  strength  of  his  afTcctionB ;  and  ibtH, 
above  a)],  were  concentrnlei)  on  the  island  in  which  he  (pent  til 
the  early,  as  well  as  the  closing,  years  of  his  life.  He  mu  » 
Mnnxinan  to  the  core  ;  and  the  humour*  and  fervid  teroperameni 
of  his  own  people,  their  varied  occupations — seafaring,  ta- 
fishing,  farming,  mining — their  curious  knowledge  and  quint 
ignorance,  hecame  part  of  the  tissue  of  his  mind,  unaltend  bj 
any  wider  experience.  Vet  wider  experience  he  had  ;  for  not 
only  had  be  (like  Ulysses)  '  seen  the  cities  and  known  (he  mioil 
of  many  men,'  hut  also  the  deepest  problems  of  human  hie  sad 
destiny  engaged  his  thoughts  mnch,  and  be  formt^l  hii  con- 
clusions fearlessly.  In  all  such  matters  he  scorned  raticlj 
intellectual  investigation;  he  put  heart  and  soul  into  liw 
entjuirv,  and  provided  he  were  confident  that  bis  inii^bi  wu 
just,  was  little  careful  as  to  the  reasoning;  by  which  it  might  be 
proved.  But  we  must  hasten  to  give  Mome  account  of  bit 
works. 

*  Betsy  Lee,'  the  first  published  of  his  poems,  has  also  bras 
the  most  popular.  Perhaps,  ns  a  whole,  it  is  the  most  poetiol 
of  the  narrative  poems.  There  is  plenty  of  humour  in  tl  too: 
our  favourite  passage  in  this  line  is  the  little  ounvenslioD 
between  Tom  Buynes  and  his  sweetheart,  after  Tom  hat  dJ*- 
concerted  and  driven  away  his  rival,  by  turning  the  teat  of  ibf 
cow  be  was  milking  so  a*  to  drench  the  fine  new  waistcoat  Oi 
that  worthy. 


i 
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■  "  Aw,  Tom  1 "  says  Betsy ;  "  Aw,  Betsy,"  say*  I ; 
"  Whfttevtr  t  "  eayti  sbe.  and  alie  begim  to  cry. 
Well,"  I  says,  '■  it's  no  wonder  o'  me, 
With  your  rausy-tausy-liBBimite*"' — 


J 


that  is,  we  suppose,  'with  your  chattering'  (but  ransy-tsnn> 
ttssimitee  is  the  burden  of  a  child's  song).  Betsy,  it  will  K 
understood,  has  been  'carrying  on'  with  the  rival  to  a  <l^f(* 
that  Tom  found  unbearable.  The  word  *  Whatever  t '  sug^eM 
a  wonderful  combination  of  dismay,  anger,  and  amiueracDL      j 

A  roughness  in  the  scansion  of  the  second  of  th6  kboVM  llBH^ 
will    be    noticed ;  this  is  a  common  feature    in    Mr.    Browa'' 
poems,  and   is  meant  to  represent  (and  does   not  unnatunUj 
represent)  the  careless  rapid  speech  of  the  supposed  narraioTij 
who  is  a  rough  hut  trn<lerbeartcd  seaman. 

Tom  Baynes  is   both   hero  and  narrator  in  'Betsy  Lee';  ill 
the  other  poems  he  is  the  narrator  of,  and  an   occasional : 
in,  the  story.     With  all  his  roughness  of  style,  he  has  a  refill 
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soul.  VVc  (hooUl  be  aorrv  to  lav  ihai  the  seRliments  of  the 
folloiring  pauage  arc  impossible  In  a  common  sailor  who  u 
aiad  ■  religious-miixlnl  mnn  ;  ftntl  the  Celtic  fire  in  the 
Alanxman  m^y  predispoM  to  artistic  npprecintton.  Tom  it 
,  tuppoaed  in  bis  vovo^es  to  have  visited  Itnl^,  and  to  have  seen 
th«  Madonnas  of  Kaphael  or  of  Perugiiio.  Here  is  bis  account 
of  them : — 

■  WhooTcr  mado  the  likos  o'  them — 
Tbeir  foot  ma  in  Jerusalem ; 
Who«v«r  thought  tbdt  a  woman  could  look 
IJke  that — ho  know  th9  Qolj'  Book  : 
Ho  knew  tlio  mind  of  Uod  ;  ho  knew 
Whkt  »  woman  coald  he,  and  ho  dr^w  and  he  drow 
Till  he  got  the  touch  j  and  I'm  a  fool 
That  VBK  almost  wnlloped  out  o'  tbo  ^ohool, 
1  wofi  that  stupid,  hut  I'll  tell  ye  !  I'vo  got 
A  sonl  in  my  inside,  whcthur  or  not, 
And  I  know  the  vrity  iha  chap  was  foeliii 
When  hu  wudu  tbom  pictliera — he  uuHt  ha'  been  koeelin 
All  tho  time,  I  tliink,  uud  prayin 
To  God  for  to  help  him ;  and  it's  likely  savin 
He  was  paintiu  the  Queen — they  calls  her  the  Queeo 
Of  Heaven,  hut  of  coorae  aho  couldn  ha'  been — 
But  that's  the  sort — a  woman  lifted 
To  Hoavon,  with  a  hroaat  like  tiaow  that's  siftcdi 
And  a  oye  that's  fixod  on  God  hiaeolf — 
Now  whero's  your  wivin  and  thrivin  and  pelf? 
And  Bwcothearte,  and  widdios  well  stocked  with  the  rhino  ? 
Ah  I  that's  tbo  thing  likest  tiod  that  1  know.' 

—('Fo'c's'le  Yarns,'  pp.  113,  lU.) 

ThcM  lines  arc  from  the  poem  entitled  '  Christmas  Roie '  ; 
a  weird  tragedy.  Christmas  Rose  is  a  girl,  who  as  an  infant 
was  saved  out  of  a  shipwreck  by  a  faithful  negrn,  who  dies  in 
saving  her.  As  she  is  the  only  survivor,  her  parentage  is 
wholly  unknown;  her  nationality  Is  conjectured,  but  only  con- 
jectured, to  be  Spanish.  Unmght  thus  mysteriously  into  the 
midst  of  a  race  alien  to  ber,  she  perishes  equally  mysteriously 
by  lightning  on  the  hllla — a  lightning  which  she  seems  to  have 
sought.  1  n  the  interval  between  her  birth  and  death  she  causes 
the  death  of  one  brave  Iwy,  and  the  ruin  of  another — bolb 
falling  hoj>FlL-ss!y  in  love  with  her,  a  love  to  which  she  cannot 
respond.  Though  the  r«use  of  such  sufTering,  she  yet  escapes 
deep  blame.  Perhaps  it  is  her  death  which  absolves  her  in  the 
reader's  mind ;  what  she  suffers  is  (be  necessary  coootcrpart  of 
what  she  has  done.  Anyhow,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  poem 
gives  plenty  of  scope  for  discussion  on  the  character  of  women  ; 

and 
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An<l  the  passage  wn  havi^  just  quoted  on  llu!  Italian  ModonDaa 
comes  in  lb«  counc  of  ibis.  Kut  tbe  cbaracterof  Cbristmas 
Rose  herself  is  shaclnwfd  out  In  tbc  following  lin«B:— 

'  Tlieni's  out*  oouoa  into  Uio  world  like  that, 
Etcii  aniOBg  their  own  people— what? 
Haven't  yo  Been  them  1    Lonely  things — 
They  haven't  got  crowaa  and  they  havou't  got  wing»— j 
Ihey'ni  not  angels  asackly,*  nor  dirilB  ethor.t 
And  ua  and  them  will  grow  dji  together : 
Bui  their  roots  ien  twisted  someway  with  outB) 
And  th«  dowers  lhat*B  at  tiiom}  is  other  flowcni ; 
And  they're  waitio,  I'm  tiiiokin,  to  bo  tronsplauteil 
To  the  place  wboro  tho  lok  o'  them  is  wanted  ; 
And  our  lovo  isn  thoir  love,  and  tlicy  caunot  tako  it ; 
Nor  our  thirst  their  thirst,  so  wo  cannot  slnke  it; 
Th^^rc's  no  food  in  ns  for  them  to  toed  on, 
Thoro's  nothing  in  us  that  thry  got  need  on,— 
So  tbor«  they  are,  with  kith  and  kin, 
Sittin  in  tbo  middle,  ntid  woixlhrrin. 
And  iovr  and  Scot/ — why,  how  shrinld  it  b«9 
There's  no  heart  made  in  them  yet,  d'ye  aoo?' 

— ('  Fo'c's'le  Yanu.,'  p.  117.) 

In  the  story  called  '  CnptAin  John  and  Captain  Hugh,'  the 
passionate  Manx  cbaraclcr  is  described  with  great  vigour.  But 
we  must  leave  tbe  reader  tu  find  ont  the  story  of  the  two 
captains  by  bioiielf;  and  similarly  we  must  leave  the  story  of 
Tommy  Big-Eyes,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  death  of  Af  rs, 
Cain  in  this  story  is,  (o  our  thinking,  a  piece  of  needless  tragedy. 
It  is  rather  a  shock  to  tbe  reader  that  she  dies  as  she  does ;  and 
Cain's  cbamcter  is  also  painful  in  its  brutality.  He  is  the 
only  unredeemed  villain  in  all  tbcso  poems.  We  must  quote, 
however,  tbe  pretty  little  lyric  in  which  tbe  hero  of  the  pieoe 
records  tbe  fact  thai  bis  sweetheart  has  kissed  him  (it  will  be 
seen  that,  being  very  shy,  tie  has  tuTne<l  his  face  away  from  her, 
BO  that  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  Hps) :  — 

'  Star  of  hope,  star  of  love, 
I>id  you  see  it  from  Heavon  above  ¥ 
Love  was  sleeping,  hope  wsa  lied — 
Did  you  seo  wbat  Nelly  did? 
I  know  it  was  oidy  tho  bock  of  my  head — 
Bat  did  you,  did  you,  did  you,  did  jou, 
Did  yoa  ne  what  Nelly  did  ? 
Toi*reny  witneas.  star  of  joy  t 
Wm  it  a  giri  that  kissed  a  boy? 


ExMlIy. 
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Wm  it  ft  boy  that  kiseod  a  girl? 
Ob.  faapp7  worl'  1 

I  <l<ni't  know  I 

Lot  it  go! 
I  tfaonglit  I^d  hftTo  ili«d,  and  Dobocly  miesed  tnoi 
But  Nolly  hoM  kisrad  mo  I  Nelly  has  kiMcd  me! 

*  Com  down  I  come  doini  1 
Put  on  yoitr  hrigbt«at  crown ! 
Slip  in  with  mo  aiuong  the  clu»«. 
Now  tell  mo  ail  nbout  it— rm  hur  loverl 
Did  you  ece  it?    Ato  you  sure? 
LtsholoToly?     leahe  porta? 
8moIl  Ihceo  buds  1     Is  that  Iter  breath  ? 
Will  I  loTo  her  until  death  ? 
All,  tittlo  star !     I  eoo  you  smiliDg  thero 
Upon  boRToo'e  loircst  atair  I 

I  know,  I  know 

It'M  time  to  go; 
But  I'm  only  waiting  tUI  you  have  bleasod  mo, 
P<>r  Nolly  has  Idtsod  mo  t  NfUy  has  kiiMod  mo ! ' 

-  *Tfar  Doctor'  ia,  though  not  the  most  poetica),  the  most 
racy  and  characteristic  of  all  tboae  stories.  It  is  n  t<>n<Ier 
tragedy,  with  a  lifting  of  light  at  the  end  of  it,  Itkc!  a  glow  of 
snnsetj  aftnr  a  sloTiny  day.  Let  n>  recoant  iht;  thread  of  iL 
'The  Doctor'  is  Dr.  ftrll,  who  st.-irts  life  as  assistant  to  a 
popalar  London  physician.  Hi*  skill  at  his  art  is  grapliically 
described  by  the  admiring  'I'om  Ilayiies : — 

*  Didn'  bo  tako  a  man's  inside  onl. 
And  clnncd  it  and  tumod  it  rouud  abont 
And  in  liki;  a  Kliot,  and  Uvin  still 
As  comlibli;  an  oomfiblo ! ' 

With  a  great  deal  else  to  the  same  elToct.  His  medical  skill, 
sided  by  xeal  and  by  a  singularly  genial  manner,  enablrs  him 
to  Lake  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  bis  superior  ;  so  far,  at  any 
fate,  Bi  a  certain  wealthy  baronet,  cnlled  in  the  poem  '  Sir  John,' 
is  concerned,  in  llic  hous<!  of  Sir  John,  Or.  Bell  becomes  n 
Sequent  visitor;  and  at  last  falls  in  lore  with  Sir  John's 
daughter,  who  return*  ht*  passion.  Of  this  development  Sir 
John  Icnows  notbinjf,  and  the  lovers  dare  not  tell  bim  ;  they 
live  in  the  vague  hope  that  something  will  turn  up  to  favour 
them.  This  stale  of  expectation,  iiiational  but  natural,  is  very 
happily  described  :— 

*  Stmte  iMjr,  lOMO  <fny.    The  worid  ia  wide, 
And  dii^o,  driftiB  with  dio  tidei 

And 
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Asd  driftis  w  vorj-  plcnSAiit.  too, 

Wban  tbe  eoa  is  culm  and  tlie  sky  is  bine, 

Aod  youVe  got  ttio  littlest  luetic  of  a  brcex«, 

Just  enoiigli  to  ninke  a  baby  euuvxu  ; 

And  your  bead  (•d  your  anas,  itiiil  ymir  fuel  on  a  Ul^* 

Anil  nothiug  ilmwin,  fure  or  oft, — 

Cbut !  ns  bupjiy  iiG  Niuodeuius, 

Aiid  kuowiu  you'rv)  out  of  llio  track  of  ibo  atoenien ; 

Aud  maybu  a  bte  comiu  bummiu  by. 

As  if  lie  wns  in  tbo  uotion  to  tly 

Fur,  far,  away,  wlionj  tboni's  brighter  Bowers 

And  sweeter  bonty,  lie's  tbinkiii,  thuu  oiir» — 

Or  ft  bit  !>'  ibiHtlewiJol  couiti  alippin 

Head  oter  beels ;  or  tiara  a  dijipiu 

Out  on  the  Truuk.t  and  all  tbe  uiainj 

C  tbe  laud  (;oiuK  into  ouo,  surprifiiu— 

Dogs  aod  covta,  lek  a  sort  of  confaaick.^ 

Hakiug  A  wonderful  miilhur  o'  uusick  ; 

And  the  Tory  laud  itsulf  'It  go 

Liko  an  urganj]  playio,  soft  and  low  I  * 

-<•  The  Doctor,'  pp.  51,  Si) 

But  this  cannot  last ;  for,  >w  Tom  Baynes  goei  on  lu  uj, 
'the  man  would  bo  cleror 
That'd  go  ou  driftin  and  driftiit  for  cvor. 
K()  1  it  intiiit  come  to  an  cm)  nl  last. 
And  it  dousu  matter  tbe  slow  or  tbo  fast.* 

It  does  come  to  an  end,  an<]  disattronaly  for  tlic  lovcn.  Fc 
what  roust  these  two  misguided  young  |M-opliT  dci,  but  take  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  ball  at  Sir  John's  tii  sit  in  the  consemton. 
all  among  the  flowers  and  leaves  in  tbe  subdued  and  fsioi 
light,  thinking  they  were  unobseived,  and  make  lore  lo  one 
another  ?  And  who  sbould  come  and  spy  on  tbcro  but  tbt 
very  tnan  who  had  least  occasion  to  like  Dr.  Bell,  the  'dooil* 
Docthor'  whom  he  had  ousted  from  Sir  John's  good  graoet- 
And  what  must  be  do  but  go  and  rouse  Sir  John  from  bii 
wbisi,  and  take  him  to  see  tbe  pair  as  tbey  are  in  the  act  o' 
kissing?  Then,  of  course,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire.  TremendoiK 
is  tbe  fury  of  Sir  John  ;  swift  the  flight  of  tbe  daughter;  ixX 
so  swift,  however,  but  that  she  darta  a  look  of  scorn  and  iiidir 
nation  at  the  'dandy  Docthor,' who  baa  tried  to  hide  himK'f 
behind  a  door,  that  he  may  not  be  known  as  lh«  author  of  ll^ 
mtnstrophe — 

'  And  bo  bowed  very  low,  tiio  aliddberin  snake — 
A  dirty  divil,  and  no  niislake  ! ' 


*  Thwart.  t  A  famous  flaliiiig-gruiiiicl.  *  XoiMi 
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Taken  «t  such  ilisfti]v»ntsgc,  Dr.  Bell  is  yet  not  quite 
unt^unl  lo  the  nnaiion  ;  nnd  when  Sir  John  applies  a  diarc- 
spM-'tful  nonl  lo  the  Indy  of  hi*  lore,  he  oitumei  so  menacing 
an  ait  that  Sir  John  starts  back  in  fear,  and  in  so  doing  upsets 
a  valuable  statue — 

^b  '  And  broke ;  njid  may  be  a  hnndred  pound  I ' 

says  the  narrator,  in  his  terse  manner.  Then  Dr.  Bell  goes ; 
with  dignity,  and  not  without  sympathy  from  some  of  the  spec- 
tators of  the  seene  ;  but  his  happiness  is  ruined,  in  this  life,  for 
ever.  His  efforts  afterwards  to  sec  Sir  John  privately  are  vain, 
in  a  few  days  be  learns  ihat  '  Miss  Harriet'  has  been  sent  to  the 
Continent :  he  goes  abroiid,  and  long  and  desperately  dues  be 
seek  for  her.  Bui  whatever  clue  be  has,  proves  vain  ;  he  comes 
back  to  I^ndon,  falls  ill,  and  is  nearly  dying ;  but  is  restored 
mainly  through  the  devoted  carv  of  a  medical  friend.  Then, 
to  escape  from  the  memory  of  bis  sorrows,  ho  retires  to  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

Her«  the  Manx  part  of  the  story  begins.     A  new  life  hat 
opened    Iieforr   the   hero,   and   one    in    which  he  does  in   part 
Oumpurt  himself  with  honour  lo   himself  and  advantage  to  bis 
fellow-men;  in   pari,  but  not  allugeiher  so.     He  has  not,  and 
perfaaps  has  not  had  from  ihe  first,  thai  absolute  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  rectitude  which  alone  can  bear  a    man    over    all 
dangers.       In  prosperity,  the  defect  might  have  passed  unno- 
ticra  ;  in  adversiiy,  it  is  tike  the  fraying  of  a  garment  exposed 
to  tnucb  wear,  which  speedily  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 
He  bns  no  inlentiim  at  first  of  settling  in  the  island  ;  he  has 
tftkcn  up  his  abode  in  a  lonely  farmhouse,  half  an  inn  ;  wanders 
over  bill  and  vale  ;  goes  out  fishing,  or  plays  the  flute  ;  dis- 
pleases his  landlady  by  not  drinking,  but  makes  up  for  this  by 
a  hundred  little  useful  pieces  of  service  ;  and  wea»  humorously 
told,  was— 

^k  *  Tlmt  atey  phiisud  tbiit  Miethrcxs  Kelly 

^^^^  Was  u»e<l  to  say  the  man  was  rnelly 

^^^^k  As  guod  as  if  hu  wua  driukiii  hard, 

^^^F  And  terrible  useful  iu  the  yard.' 

What  eventually  determines  him  to  make  the  island  his  home 
is  the  advent  of  a  cholera  epidemic,  in  which  he  behaves 
heroically  and  skilfully,  and  is  rewarded  in  more  than  one  way 
by  the  grateful  people.  But  he  commits  the  weakness  of 
marrying  a  woman  unworthy  of  him,  who  has  ap{)e.-ilcd  to 
his  lower  sensibilities.  From  that  moment  his  decay  begins. 
The  marriage  is  an  unhappy  one;  the  Iwo  elder  children  bom 
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to  Mm  arc  wild  and  wtckcnl,  though  for  n  )<mg  time  dne 
<'nough  to  cx>nc«»]  their  misdaingi  from  him  (lu  he  i(  ncoeiurilj'l 
mncb  ftwny  from  hii  home);  itnd  «l  last  «  letter  fmm  hu old 
lovn  stir*  up  the  jealousy  of  his  wife,  aotl  puis  an  ttnhcaliibtc 
breach  between  ber  and  hiin.  Nay,  so  desperately  is  lUe  vi'dr't 
spirit  turned  to  bitterness,  that  sbe  refuses  any  longer  to  p\t 
suck  to  the  infant  daughter  that  was  at  her  breast  when  tbefaist 
letter  came,  and  hatrs  her  from  that  time  forward.  Up  to  tbil 
point,  Dr  Bell  has  conducted  bimsrlf,  if  not  wisely,  yet  will) 
DO  open  fault ;  but  now,  orercome  by  his  domestic  miMrr,  be 
takes  refuge  from  bis  tboughts  in  drink. 

Vet,  at  this  lowest  point  of  the  tragedy,  a  gleam  of  lijibt 
begins  to  shine.  The  infant  Just  spoken  of,  Katie,  growtiola 
ffirlbood,  and  is  a  star  of  life,  even  as  the  two  elder  childrea  W 
been  storm  petrels  of  trouble  and  afHiction.  Much  has  she  V> 
endure  from  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  all  of  whom  regaid  lin 
a*  fair  prey  for  their  mischievous  and  unkind  instincts.  Thii 
is  partly  intimated  in  the  following  passage  (in  which  the  Goal 
touch  of  natural  history  it  worth  noting): — 

'  Aw,  dear,  the  bttlo  lonely  thing, — 
Just  like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing; 
And  the  lookiu  up,  and  thu  titUe  eye, 
Lek  aiin  the  for*  it  cannot  fly, 
And  divil  the  one  of  the  retit  '11  stay  with  it^ — 
The  dirty  tbbigs — that  u§ed  to  pUy  with  tL 
Fowls  is  very  bad  at  that ; 
I  don't  knew  abi:>;it  gulls,  bat  lekly  not. 
That's  a  Aaic  muro  innocontt-r  alu>t(utLivr, 
Bdn  strong,  uad  free,  and  usud  of  the  weather.' 
— ('  Tbo  Doctor,  and  othor  Poeins,'  p. '. 

But  Katie,  however  tormented,  has  a  spirit  which  drawt  Eno 
all  the  sights  of  Nature  the  Ixiauty  that  is  in  them,  froB  ^ 
li|>s  of  men  the  sympathetic  imnginations  thnt  interpret  life 
For  instance,  she  makes  the  acquiiintanot'  of  Tom  Baynei:— 

'  And  UisH  Kitty  'd  often  be  coining  to  mft 
In  the  stable,  and  ptittin  linr  hi^ad  on  my  knee, 
Like  a  little  lainb,  aud  I'd  cnni:  her  then 
Tho  btist  I  coiild,  UTxl  Ktbroogb  tbo  hair, 
Aud  comfort  licr  lek,  uml  Imr  goin  Bobbin 
And  shivrtn,  and  the  littli^  hunrt  throbbin 
Against  my  log.     And  I'd  be  tellin  her  tales 
I  was  mskin  about  little  boys  and  gels — 
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JnKt  toBiu  litlU  kit  uf  a  »U>tj — 

Qaita  Himplo— how  thuy  wdto  took  to  glory 

Vrrnv*  all  the  tremble  ;  it  about  tlm  noa. 

And  tho  fii!ii.'»  —just  couifurtiii  bur  tlat  way ; 

Atiil  tlid  luvcly  Boivisra  tLal  waa  f^rofrui  dovn 

Tliv  ietp  DO  lino  could  <iT<ir  eoiuid ; 

And  tli«  mvrmaids,  and  tbo  way  tbey  wore  sUiain; 

Aud  tlte  little  bvll§  going  diog-a-liugin 

Ou  tho  Fl«ke8.t     And  tbeu  sho'd  lift  ibo  head, 

And  tho  wondrin  baby  cyce  all  spread 

Liko  primroBoa  when  tho  air  is  sunny 

And  draws  th«m  oat.     Aw,  it's  then  ibe  bouiiy 

She  looked,  and  forgettin  all  the  sorrar. 

And  then  I'd  be  mfdcing  cal*s  cradlaa  for  her. 

Or  tho  liko  of  that.     And  sho'd  plaj  aa  uic«, 

And  laugh  ;  and  tamin  little  mice. 

Air,  she  could  do  well  with  the  lok  o'  that, 

And  tcrriblo  watchful  of  the  cut  I 

Or  shfl'd  tike  my  band,  and  awny  ahe'd  trot 

To  a  littlo  mondow  the  Doctur  'd  got 

On  tbo  river ;  and  tho  <]iicetioiia  sbe'd  as — 

Axtoninhin  I — ^Aw,  tit  to  porplux 

Tbo  Pazon  ;  aud  gnthrin  ynllii  liliee, 

And  these  little  kittlias  that's  growiu  on  the  unllios, 

Liko  Telvol  that  smooth — Aw,  ycju  tituldji  t<dl 

Tho  putty, J  and  liftia'  fur  me  Ui  nuwU.' 

— t'Thc  Doctor,  aud  other  Pooina,'  pp.  178,  179.) 

A  preuy  picture  of  innoceot  childhood!  As  Katie  has 
begun,  BO  she  continues  ;  and  at  last,  though  not  for  a  long 
time,  abe  suc^^ecHs  in  rousing  her  father  out  of  his  intemper- 
ance, out  of  bis  inten-nuru!  with  pot-house  companions,  who 
admire  him  for  his  wit  ami  ready  (kill,  but  ore  drowning  the 
finer  elcmrnts  in  him.  Kaliv,  indeed,  <-nn  do  nothing  until 
the  (lenth  of  the  Doctors  unhappy,  narrow -minded,  jealous 
wife.  That  is  a  terrible  shock,  which  Htirs  him  (o  the  Iwtinm 
of  his  heart ;  and  the  blow  is  followed  by  another — the  two 
elder  children,  Willy  and  Mary,  foil  into  open  disgrace  and  are 
cast  out  of  the  island.  Wc  wish  we  bod  room  to  quote  tfaft 
affecting  scene  in  which  Mary,  the  less  hardened  of  thew  two 
sinners,  is  moved  to  repentance,  real,  however  nncrrlain  in  the 
issue,  by  the  gt)nd  '  Paxon  '  (Parson)  Gale.  But  we  must  hasten 
to  the  denouemr^iit  of  the  story.  One  day  a  yacht  comes  into 
the  Imy,  and  a  boat  from  it  is  sent  on  shore  to  enquire  for  n 
doctor.  Dr.  Bell  is  at  band,  and  is  rowed  out  (Tom  liayncs, 
tbe  narrator,  being  one  of  the  parly). 
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'  The  Ban  vras  setting  wIicd  wo  fetclied, 
And  there  w&b  a  lady  lyia  etretciied 
On  fl  bed  on  the  dfck.  ior  ehe  wouldn  stay 
Below  as  long  as  it  was  day. 
So  that*s  tlio  raieon  tboj  satisfied  her. 
And  the  son  and  the  husband  stnndiu  beside  hor. 
And  the  awnin  farlod,  and  the  last  bit  of  light 
^hinin  full  on  hor  (ace.     Anr,  tlin  while  T  the  nhit*I 
And,  '*  Here's  the  DoctLor  I "  and  makin  room. 
And  the  young  man  leniied  his  hood  on  the  boom ; 
Bat  the  old  man  took  the  Dncthor'R  hand. 
And  led  him  to  her,  yuii  understand- 
But  when  slie  seen  him  she  gave  a  cry, 
And,  "  Oh,  you're  oouie  to  see  me  die ! 
Oh,  Edward !  oh — ptrhaps  it'i*  os  itcU — - 
Oh,  Edward  Bell !  oh.  Edward  Boll  I " 
And  he  foil  ou  his  knc-ca,  and  he  bowed  his  faewl, 
"Harriet!  Harriet  I"  he  said; 
But  the  Lady  Harriet  was  dead.' 

The  '»I0  man,'  otherwise  Lord  Brocklej-,  husbnml  of  'lii^ 
Liuty  Harriet,'  Lad  heard  the  whole  story  of  Edward  Bell  frotn 
HaTTi<'t's  lijts  before  he  married  her — so  paiDful  surprise  to  hiif 
there  is  oone  in  the  discovery  ;  aod,  with  the  fratik  (leoeroMtJ 
of  an  honourable  man,  he  makes  Dr.  Hell  at  once  a  friend.  Bu* 
the  young  man  had  known  nothing  of  his  mother's  blsiorj — t" 
him  it  is  n  surprise ;  and  it  sinks  deep  into  hts  heart.  Id  it** 
end  he  marries  Katie  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  tlic  younger  gencrv 
tion  reap  that  love  which  in  their  elders  hod  failed  of  its  fnix*- 
In  the  presence  of  his  daughter's  abiding  alTection,  the  Dnctor  ' 
weaknesses  and  temptations  pass  away ;  while  his  sorrows  sii>l' 
behind  him  in  the  secret  places  of  memory,  where  thej'  cuin<'' 
affect  his  strength.  ^H 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  story,  becanse  for  tb^B 
unity  and  consistency  of  the  plot,  the  sharpness  and  cleamMt  <>* 
the  character-drawing,  and  the  sanity  of  the  moral  tone,  it  aeeil>* 
to  us  to  stand  very  high  Indeed  among  the  jiiwms  of  the  century- 
That  it  is  a  faultless  poem,  we  are  not  saying;  there  arc  soiO*' 
trivialities  in  the  mode  of  narration,  which  rather  distract  llx*^ 
reader — some  roughnesses  in  the  stylo.  A  careless  reader  m^T 
perhaps  be  stopped  by  these.  But  the  careless  reader  ought  ao^ 
to  hare  it  all  bis  own  way  in  the  world  ;  uid  we  are  sure  tb*' 
any  one  who  has  taken  in  the  pith  of  the  story  is  not  likely 
forget  it.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  rank  which  the  poet  giv** 
to  intellect,  in  the  person  of  the  Doctor.  Intellect  is  throughoi 
treated  as  most  precious  and  most  salutary,  an<l  yet  the  esseatis 
weakness  of  it,  the  inability  of  mere  intellect  without  sittog^^ 
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of  beart  to  t*re  a  man,  u  on«  of  the  lessons  principally  Uugkt. 
Dr.  Bell  hu  a  warm  heart  as  well  as  a  strong  intellect ;  but  it 
is  in  strength  of  heart  that  he  gives  way — calamitously,  though 
not  irrrtricvnhly.  How  often  it  this  seen  among  itienl  How 
needful  is  it  to  insist  oit  the  lesson,  that  men,  if  they  are  In  cartv 
ttnit  the  [lurpuses  of  life  to  a  successful  end,  must  possess  not 
'  merely  intellect  and  feeling,  but  also  strength ! 

or  the  remaining  stories,  *  The  Manx  Witcb'is  tb«  most 
powerful;  'Bella  Gorry '  the  most  graceful  and  pathetic.  In 
•  The  Manx  Witch '  there  are  fnor  principal  characters,  namely. 
I  Jack  IVnlrcath,  a  rough  miner;  Harry  Creer,  a  rougher  miner; 
Ttessj  Brew,  the  girl  for  whose  hand  the  two  miners  arc  rival 
suitors;  ant)  the  Manx  Witch  herself,  '  Misthriss  Banks.*  \Vc 
will  not  tell  the  story  ;  but  the  challenge  which  passes  between 
the  two  miners,  to  light  to  the  death  for  the  young  woman's 
hand,  is  given  with  such  Homeric  directness  and  plainness  of 
speech  that  we  quote  it : — 

■  "  Ynu'll  givo  mc  sntisfnctioD," 
Say§  Harry,  "  oh  ?  "     And  Ihe  icAcrc,  an/l  thf  when 
And  the  hote.     "  At  tho  month  of  tha  Drnpoii's  den," 
8»T8  Jack  ;  *■  lei's  soe  which  '11  put  tho  oilier 
Down  the  onld  pit,  and  finish  this  bnther. 

i'ot  you  know  d- ■  well  whichever  '11  lose 

-That  bont,"  says  Jack,  "  he'll  have  a  long  snooze 
Down  thoro,  he  will.     Now  then,  d'ye  seo  I 
It's  death  I  it'u  douth  'twixt  yuu  auil  me  ! 
Will  you  try  tho  Call,  my  bloumiug  boss  ? 
Honda  on  it.  Hairy !  "     So  it's  hauds  it  was.' 

The  '  ouM  pit '  is  the  shaft  of  a  disused  lead  mine,  and  is  three 
hundred  feet  deep.  The  desperate  wrestling- bout  (a  quite  new 
'>rm  of  duel)  lakes  place,  and  is  described  with  uncommon 
^irit ;  happily  the  en<l  is  innocuous  ;  for  when,  after  two  bouis' 
siniggle,  they  are  on  the  point  of  rolling  down  the  shaft,  clasped 
to  each  other's  deadly  embrace,  Tom  Baynes  comes  on  the 
scene  by  pure  n<;<:idi-nt,  and  with  his  fresh  strength  rescues  and 
al  last  separates  the  two.  Once  separated,  they  are  aa  weak  as 
water,  and  cannot  resume  the  struggle ;  and  Tom  takes  them  to 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  bids  them  look  down. 
'  I  nittdo  the  two  of  them  look  down 

'the  utiaft;  and  they  Been  it  lighted  round 

VaiT  dear  with  the  moon,  that  wu  ehiuin  hnve 

And  full  by  now — "  If  yon'ro  wantin  a  grave, 

You'd  tttttlar  spake  to  tho  Clerk,"  I  cstys, 

"  And  get  a  conifortablcr  place 

Than  that,"  says  I ;  ■'  it's  like  a  well 

Bag  down  to  tJio  dwtpest  depths  of  hoU." 
Vol.  187.— Ab.  S74.  2  E  And 
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Aud  it  really  looked  moRt  liorribla, 

TLt:  black  and  Ibe  do«p  I    Aud  J»ck  to  ahnddw. 

And  turn  away ;  and  Harry's  rudder 

Nut  over  stnddy,  but  aued,  it'a  lek, 

Aised  in  his  miud.' 

— {■  The  Mrmi  Witch,  and  otlier  Poena.'  p.  IM.) 

'Mistbrisi  Ranki,'  the  Manx  Witch  hwrtell^  ii  »  povetTnnr' 
ilrnwn  character  ;  but  we  must  leave  tbe  reader  to  dlitevccliR 
■nisdoingK  «nd  her  punish  me  nt. 

Ail  the  aturies  from  ffhich  we  have  tbittwrla  quoted  aic  in 
the  Manx  dialect  (not  of  course  in  the  Manx  language,  tbougb  t 
few  words  of  that  Celtic  (p«cch  arc  sraticnil  (hrongliaat  ihi 
poems);  and  it  J*  not  tn  be  denitnl  tlint  *(>nic  p-nplr  tsvF  i 
real  difficulty  in  reading  dialect  poetry.  We  thould  bcna  ^ 
hardly  doing  juttioc  lo  Mr.  Brown  if  we  did  not  qaote  vim- 
thing  from  tliose  poemi  of  bis  wliicli  are  written  in  onlintri 
EngTisb.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  pwini 
ia  curious.  When  Mr.  Brown  writes  in  the  ManK  diilrc, 
whether  in  the  briefest  little  word-sketch  or  in  the  loofM 
narrative,  humour  is  the  most  salient  cbaracieristic  of  wb«:  hi 
writes  ;  and  it  is  accompanit-d  by  a  certain  l»()trn<-tf  of  rnrtbn 
which  will  have  been  apparent  in  the  passages  above  quouil. 
But  when  he  writes  in  ordtn.iry  English,  the  humour  disappein. 
and  its  place  is  taken  hy  a  philosophical  depth  of  tboDgtii,uJ 
often  by  a  lyrical  power  and  simplicity  of  expression.  Wt 
have  already  quoted  one  of  bis  songs;  here  is  another.  Tk 
lover  ia  supposed  to  l>c  waiting  for  his  sweetheart  undtt  o 
apple-tree : — 

*  Apple-tree,  appIe>treo, 
■     Cover  mo,  cover  me, 

Brancbee  of  the  appl^-tree  ! 

While  night's  Bhadows  drift  and  See, 

Fall  on  me,  fall  on  me, 

Bloeeoms  of  the  apple-tree — 

Fink-tipt  BQowflakcs  tenderly 

Gliding  from  the  apple-treel* 

— C  The  Manx  Witoh,'  p.  «•) 

These  lines  are  simplicity  itself;  and  so  are  the  followiDg>*< 
'  Look  at  me,  sun,  ere  thou  set 

In  the  far  aea ; 
From  the  gold  aud  the  mm  and  tbo  jat 

Look  fiul  at  me  t 
Leava  on  mv  brow  a  trace 

Of  tandereet  light ; 
Eifis  me  upon  the  face, 
Ki»  fi"  sood-night,  -  ('  Old  John,*  ^  7ij 
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Almott   as   limple,  and  perhnpi  even   more   human  in  iia 
touch,  is  the  following;  :^ 

'  At  Mftlmsnifiad,  tiy  tbe  river  side. 

I  met  a  little  Iixl;. 
And,  Hs  tiho  puaadd,  lUte  sanj;  a  song 

That  waa  not  Tail  or  Brady, 
Or  any  aong  by  art  contrived 

Of  minstrel  or  of  poet. 
For  baron's  hall,  or  obanter's  desk  ; 

And  jet  I  soomod  to  know  it. 
Good  Booth  I  I  think  the  song  wm  ntino — 

The  all  ustliinkjng  saduess— 
She  road  it  fioij  my  longing  eyes. 

And  gave  it  bnok  in  gladneaa. 
'   And  yet  it  nas  n  oballango  too, 

1    As  plain  as  ilio  ooiild  make  it, 
'60  potolant,  10  inuoccnt. 

And  ynt  I  omilil  not  tftko  it. 
A  br'tith,  n  gloam,  aiid  she  ia  goiie — 

Jiwt  half  a  niiiiiiUi  only — 
So  di*  tb»  braatlia,  to  fade  the  gleaiua. 

And  ira  «»  left  eu  lonaly.' 

— (-Old  JohD,'  (ip-lKI,  100.) 

>cFc  it  iti«  lightness  of  touch  which  hardly  uivolre!i  thought 
kt  nil,  and  ynt  does  just  involve  it ;  th«^  poem  is  slightly 
reJiectivF,  which  th<t  oihnr  two  are  Dot.  But  in  the  following, 
thought  emerges  C|uite  clearly  as  a  constituent  element,  and  with 
what  deiterous  art  is  it  insinuated!  The  lines  arc  entitled 
'In  a  Fair  Garden': — 

'  In  a  fair  garden 

I  nan  a  mntlicr  iilaying  with  her  child, 

And  with  that  ubiiuoe  hegniled 

I  uould  uut  duioao  but  look 
How  shu  did  Ktit-'m  to  harden 

His  little  iKiul  to  brook 

Her  abaenoe — reconciled 

Willi  after  boon  of  kissca 

And  sweet  irrational  blissoe. 
For  she  would  hide 

With  Imeliesl  craoo 

Of  seeitting  craft. 
Till  he  waA  ware  of  none  bosida 

Himself  upon  tbe  pUco: — 

And  then  ho  langhed  ; 

And  thou  ho  stood  a  k^&oo 

Uisturbcd,  bis  face 

t  V.  -2  Prepared 
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Prepareil  for  tearH ; 

Aud  half  itekoowlddged  fuor* 

Mbt  would-be  courage,  bftlunciiig 

His  lieart  upon  the  spring 

Of  fliglit — till,  waxing  stout, 

H«  gulped  the  doubt. 
So  np  ibe  pleached  alley 

Fnll  swift  he  ran ; 

WheDce  sli«, 

Not  loDg  delayed, 
Itufhed  forth  with  joyous  sally 

Upon  her  Uttl«  man. 
Then  was  it  good  to  soe 

How  eaoli  to  other  made 
A  pretty  ntptnrs  of  discorery. 
Bleet  rhild  !  bl<<st  mother !  blest  the  truth  j«  t>lt 
God  B«E:keth  UK,  and  yot  lie  would  bo  sought' 

— ('01dJohn,'pp.  169,im) 

Till  the  last  two  lines,  there  is  uoihin^  to  dUtinjniib  tbii 
poem  from  one  of  simple  natural  feeling;  then  suddenly  the 
parabolic  nature  of  it  nppeara.  Many  such  parables  there  IR 
in  the  volume  from  which  this  it  quoted ;  for  the  mydenM 
of  religion  arc  continually  in  Mr.  Brown's  thoughts,  and  tie 
inetho<l  «f  the  parable  is  now,  as  of  old,  peculiarly  adapled 
to  set  those  mysteries  forth.  He  is,  however,  not  alwayi  « 
transparently  lucid  as  in  our  last  (juotntion  ;  and  to  give  n 
example  of  his  thought  where  it  is  at  once  profounder  sod 
more  difficult  to  grasp,  we  will  quote  the  last  foor  staont  <i 
bit  poem  entitled  '  I'nin '  :~ 

'  For  there  is  threefold  onencsB  with  the  one  J 
Aud  he  is  one,  who  keeps 
The  liouely  laws  of  life ;  who,  if  ho  tleops 
Or  wakes,  in  his  true  Ilcsh  God's  will  is  done. 

'  And  he  is  oue,  who  takes  the  deathless  forms. 
Who  schools  himself  to  think 
With  the  Atl'thiiiking,  holding  fast  the  link 
God>riveled  that  bridges  casual  storms. 

*  But  tenfold  oQu  ie  he,  who  foels  all  paina 
Not  partial,  knowing  tbem 
As  ripplts  purtiHl  fruiu  the  gold-beaked  stem 
Wherewith  God's  galley  onward  cTer  Gtmios. 

To  him  the  sorrows  are  the  tension' thrills 

Of  that  serene  oudL-avour 

Which  yields  to  God  for  ever  and  for  ovor 
The  juy  that  is  more  ancient  than  tlio  hills.' 

-(■Old  John,' pp.  110,1"' 
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In  iLde  lines  the  Datural  man,  the  intcllccla&l  man,  and  the 
spiritu&l  nan  are  tiepictnl ;  each  of  whom  va^y  receive  sorrow 
in  a  rishtAOlu  manner,  and  gatlicr  from  it  a  worthy  fruit.  But 
the  ipiritual  man  alone  graspi  the  divine  essence  of  it  wliully 
And  with  pcrrcct  troth ;  for  be  knows  that  it  is  a  '  lension- 
thrill,'  which  while  it  pains  does  also  enlarge  and  strengthen; 
lab«>ar  ant)  sorrow,  thus  taken,  are  the  birth-travail  which 
{modes  the  new  life. 

We  would  gladljr  have  quoted,  as  of  more  than  common 
excellence  in  llie  way  of  humour,  something;  from  that  scries 
entitled  *  In  the  Coach  ' ;  *  and  tlic  poem  entitled  '  Mater 
IXt)iOro«a,*t  u  of  more  than  common  nxndlencc  in  the  way  of 
pathos.     But  of  this  our  space  will  not  allow. 

It  is  natural  to  oonipare  poets  together;  and  as  the  ^ealer 
Dumber  of  Mr.  Brown's  poems  are  id  dialect,  it  is  natural  to 
compare  him  with  two  other  i>»ets  marked  by  the  same  charac* 
lerixtic — Burns  and  the  Oursetsbire  poet  William  Barnes.  But 
Bams  is  too  established  a  classic  for  it  to  be  fair  to  set  a  recent 
poet  by  his  side,  and  put  sny  qucstioa  as  to  their  rolativo  rank. 
As  to  Bames,  wc  ([uitc  believe  him  to  be  among  the  immortals ; 
his  gtawrfulncss  cnnnot  be  surpassed.  But  Mr.  Brown  has  a 
stronger  brain,  a  wider  grasp  of  observation;  he  is  not  quite 
easy  reuiUn^ ;  yet  he  caiinot  be  called  difficult.  We  esteem 
value  of  bis  poems  very  highly ;  we  shall  be  aorry  if  tbnr 
'■ue  not  remembered  and  read  in  the  future,  and  we  shall  think 
the  world  safTcrs  a  loss  if  they  aro  not ;  although  be,  like  all 
other  writers  of  the  day,  has  to  await  that  future  judgment  of 
the  world,  which  it  belt>ng*  to  no  single  critic  to  pronounce. 

Let  as,  however,  conclude  by  quoting  one  of  his  briefest 
poems,  which  may  remind  us  that  however  great  diis  world  it, 
there  is  something  behind  it  wbich  is  greater,  and  tliat  the 
springs  of  creation  lie  in  that  which  is  behind.  The  poem  is 
entitled  '  lodwelUng ' : — 

*  If  thoa  couldat  empty  all  thyself  of  self, 
Like  to  a  shell  aisbabited, 

Then  might  Ue  find  tbee  on  the  Ocean  shelf, 

Aiid  say — "  This  is  not  doad," — 
And  fill  thee  with  Himself  tastoad. 

*  But  thoa  art  all  nplete  with  very  lAou, 
And  hast  each  shrewd  activity. 

That,  when  He  comes.  He  saya — "  This  is  enoW 

Unto  itself — 'twere  better  lot  it  be  : 
It  is  so  small  and  fnll,  there  is  no  room  for  Ho.'" 
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A^T.  y'—t  J^kistoric  Pirohlmt.     By  Dr.  R.  Munto,  iU 

M.D.,  F.R.G.S.    London.  1897. 
2.  Ethnology.    Bjr  A.  H.  Kcanc,  F.R.G.S.     Cambridge 

graphical  Srrics,  189R. 
8.    The    Evolution   of  the  Aryan.       Hy  R<Hl"lph    von    Ibrring.l 

Traoslatvd  from  tbc  German  i^v  A.  Drurkrr,  M.P.     London,! 

1897. 

AMONGST  the  many  fihangcc  which  the  present  cemnry 
ha*  witnessed  may  be  rM;kone4l  the  alteration  which  hu 
taken  place  within  it  in  the  character  of  nnttqaarian  study.  TbV' 
time  ii  still  not  very  far  distant,  when,  «icept  for  a  few  gboillj^ 
figures  flitting  on  the  confines  of  written  history,  whatever  of 
the  past  this  latter  did  not  illutninute  lay  hidden  beneath  * 
thick  veil.  The  study  of  ihe  monuments  and  relics  of  aneiMit 
times,  as  then  pursunl,  formed  a  department  mainly  of  bistory 
and  bellet  Uttres  ;  and  the  causes  which  have  since,  at  so  tmuj 
points,  linked  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  to  those  of  tbe  pi»- 
bisloric  archavjtogist  nre  the  same  causes  to  which  the  moaen< 
science  of  anthrupology  stands  also  ind<-blcil  ftw  its  esisleixe. 
So  long  as  nil  organic  connexion  betwi-en  humanity  and  otbtr 
forms  of  physical  life  was  repudiated,  so  lung  did  the  lile*' 
history  of  the  human  race  remain  altogether  external  to  ibr" 
domain  of  physical  science.  The  claim  now  made  on  behalf  tf 
this  life-history,  as  being  an  object  of,  strictly  speaking,  scien- 
tilic  interest,  has  been  the  result,  though  at  first  tbe  indirect 
result  only,  of  many  different  lines  of  enquiry,  and  anoagM 
ibese  none  bave  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  modtnt 
researches  in  geology  and  paleontology. 

Long  before  '  evolution '  had  become  a  wonl  to  conjure  wiA. 
there  were  minds  to  whom  tbe  possible  existence  of  immcftie 
vistaa  of  geological  time  had  been  already  rendered  famtlisr 
through  the  agency  of  these  two  sciences.  The  ■  rec«ird  of  die 
rocks,'  to  which  these  also  had  unearthed  the  key,  when  read  ia 
the  light  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  almost  foropd  the  recoeni- 
tion  of  a  link  which  should  bind  humanity  on  its  pbysKil 
aide  to  a  continuous  series  of  pre-existing  forms  of  orgsaic 
life.  With  this  recognition  anthropology — the  science  ^ 
man  as  one  amongst  the«e  living  forms — was  first  able  ■■> 
take  shape. 

Touching,  as  it  ia  thus  obliged  to  do,  on  many  mattets  of 
supreme  and  far-reaching  consequence,  nnthrojwlogy,  althoogli 
the  youngest,  has  yet  grown  to  be  in  >  certain  sense  tbc  aw*- 
important  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  has  made  nearly  all  ihew 
in  (^  way  or  anotluix  \\a  U\V»\atict.  The  tar^  range  of 
■  ■"■" '  «.bycu. 
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sobjectt,  however,  with  which  this  aew  <K:icnce  hni  (hut  to  tit^, 
twa  broafbt  with  it  the  accompaiiyiag  necestiir  for  &  high 
<|p;^i¥e  of  RpecializnlioD  in  the  iieatment  of  iu  leveral  br&Dchea. 
In  (he  interest  of  the  general  lay  public,  therefore,  ihc  task  of 
ft'om  tim«^  to  time  coltcding  nnd  arranfting  the  frnit*,  gatbpred 
bv  many  workers  emch  in  hi«  separate  fieW,  has  become  a  *cry 
necexiarr  Mn« ;  and  when  experts,  such  as  Dr.  Munro  nnd 
Pnift-'ssur  Keaiie,  are  found  uudertuking  it  for  us,  our  warmest 
thanks  are  their  due. 

Of  the  two  books  which  stand  first  on  our  pre;ient  list,  each 
in  its  own  way  throws  a  light  of  genuine  humyn  interest  over 
the  long  anchronicled  ages  which  rolled  slowly  by,  lurrying 
with  them  the  lives  of  countless  prehistoric  ^ncrations. 

In  the  pages  of  Or.  Munro's  latest  work,  the  inhabitants  ol 
ne<dithie  Europe  are  brought  most  picturewjuely  before  us;  and 
we  se«m  to  see  them  gliding  over  the  frozen  meres  on  their 
skates  made  from  horses'  leg  bones,  setting  their  ingenious 
otler-tnips  in  river-pools,  and  reaping  grain  by  the  handful 
with  their  tiny  bronze  or  stone  sickles.  In  Professor  Kcanc't 
wotutcrfaltj  condensed  and  nt  the  same  time  fjsscinating  hand- 
book of  Kthnologr.  the  relationship  of  these  and  other  still 
jDOre  ancient  |>eoples  tu  imrselves  is  lucidly  discussed  ;  and  the 
icstilts  of  a  vast  amount  of  tesciirch  ate  arranged  provisionaJIy, 
lor  our  more  convenient  study,  on  the  lines  of  a  well-defined 
workiog  hypothesis. 

Of  sJI  the  *  Prshistoric  Problems'  which  Dr.  Munro  dis- 
cuaaeSi  that  touching  the  rclationsliip  subsisting  between  the 
*Krect  Posture'  in  man,  and  his  specific  human  development, 
is  unquestionably  the  most  important.  Dr.  Munro's  theory  on 
this  heftd  was  first  foruiuluied  in  the  Address  here  re-prinlcd, 
which  was  given  by  him  as  President  of  the  Anthr>ipo]'>gicAl 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1S93.  It  dilfers  widely 
from  the  views  more  ordinarily  held  as  to  the  course  of  human 
evolution,  and  its  special  significants  ties  in  the  fact  that, 
if  comet,  it  would  go  very  far  towards  removing  a  class  of 
objenttons  ma<ie  by  some  scientists,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
what  are  commonly  defined  as  *  natural '  causes  for  proilitcing 
ihe  specifically  human  lyjw  of  body  and  brain  development. 
I'he  process  of  human  evolution  from  an  ape-like  progenitor 
has  been  hitherto  more  commonly  imagined  as  one  of  bodily 
and  mental  progress  advancing  by  alternate  steps  or  else  hand 
in  band  ;  and  the  manifest  difficulty  here,  as  Dr.  Wallace  has 
jostly  pointed  nut,  is  that  n  oerttin  stage  must  thus  infallibly 
have  occurred  where  bwlding  humanity  would  have  found 
itself  in  the  uncomfortable  condition  of  a  '  soft-shelled  *  cisb  ; 
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deprived,  that  it  to  «ay,  of  iu  older  defences,  wbile  i 
ones  wern  Mill  unfit  to  be  of  nny  service  to  it.  A  creuuit, 
thus,  whicli  hnd  loxt  (he  power  of  cliaihing  like  an  ape,  uui 
not  }ct  gained  that  of  running  like  a  man  ;  wboK  jawi  biJ 
grown  too  sliort  to  be  the  efficient  weapons  ibev  once  «w, 
wbile  its  brain  remained  loo  dull  to  suegesi  the  use  ot  »Ttiliciil 
substitalBs;  who  shivered  half  naked  in  its  progren  towsnlti 
higher  life,  because  wanting  the  wit  to  provide  itself  witli 
clothes  and  shelter  —  a  'missing  link'  sueb  as  this  would 
indeed  bave  had  but  little  ehanee  of  victory  over  bit  niilesoit 
unimproved  kinifolk  in  the  battle  of  life.  When,  bowerer,  » 
in  Dr,  Munro's  preneni  contention,  the  order  of  eroUt><Mi 
aiiumed  ia  a  di0i;ren(  one,  and  the  two  processes  of  bodilj  uid 
cerebral  development  are  figured  not  as  contemporary,  but  ti 
successive,  the  whole  nature  of  the  question  undergoes  a  cliaDp. 
One  single  hypothesis,  and  this  by  no  means  an  improbableoiM 
is  here  needed.  Let  circumstances  arise,  such,  for  instance,  u 
the  destruction  of  forests  and  the  compuisiiry  abandoameill  o( 
arboreal  habits,  or,  again,  of  enforced  residence  oa  wiik 
plains,  where  every  inch  of  additional  height  would  bfiDgiu 
corresponding  advantage  in  increased  range  of  vision— it 
these,  or  any  other  set  of  circumstances  be  supposed  to  liiw 
occurred,  wbicb  would  place  a  distinct  premium  on  the  lue,  b.' 
the  human  'precursor,'  of  the  hind  limbs  for  locomotion,  snil 
of  the  hind  limbs  only — and  the  erect  poslun^  would  be  certiiQ 
in  time  to  habitually  replace  the  semi-erect  one,  as  even  Da"> 
in  the  gibbon  and  chimpanzee,  it  occasionally  does. 

So  long  as  this  degree  of  change  and  no  more  is  poitalswl 
as  the  first  stage  on  the  road  of  upward  progress,  there  it  n" 
need  to  picture  the  time  required  for  its   accomplish  meat  i> 
one  during  which  man  in  his  transition  stage  wouhl  have  betn- 
exposed  to  exceptional    peril.     Stooping    or    uptight,    in   ibil . 
case  none    of   his   natural   weapons  would    have   been   wretlt" 
from  him  before  he  himself  was  ready  to  let  ibem  go.      Hit 
hairy  ooat,  his  sinewy  arms,  bis  long  canine   teelb   and  pi^fl 
iruding  jaws  would  have  remained  in  statu  ijno  bo  long  as  thej  * 
could  do  him  service.      He  would   never  have   been  requitnl 
'  to  change  horses   while   crossing   a  ford,*   and    not    until  tb« 
enforced    maintenance  of    the  erect  position   had  induced  tbr 
changes  of  body  and  limbs  which  make  this  position  in  rosa 
elTortless  and  habitual,  would  the  second,  or  cerebral,  stage  <A 
transformation  have  been  even  approached. 

To  supply  the   stimulus  to  this   further  brain  devel<^i 
became,  on  Dr.  Munro's  theory,  the  task  of  the  now  liberal^' 
hands.     To  grasp  had  long  been  their  function,  but  so  longu 
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^^beir  grasping  ])OW(!rs  were   required   fnr    the    aupport    of   the 
bodv,  tb?   tree  cxerciw  of  then!  w»utd  bitv«  remaiiied   much 
Htimited.     But  the  bodjf  onoe  set  firmly  on  two  feet,  whatever 
|niotv   came    within    the    reach    of   the    bands  could    be  seized, 
handled,  flung  about,  and  brandished,  with  a  freedom  hitherto 
unknown  ;  and  a  creature,  even  of  very   limited   intelligence, 
iTOuid  Dot  fail  in  the  course  of  such  cxoiciics  to  learn  some- 
lliiog  at  least  of  the  prnpcrtio  of  various  objects,  aod  of  the 
sdvaatages  of   this  or  that   way  of   using    them.     Each    fr«sh 
perception  of  this  kind,  however  small,  would  communicate  iu 
o>m!sponding    brain    stimulus,    and    the    brain    so    stimulated 
tvDuld   in  its  turn  lesct  on    the    perceptive    powers.      Manual 
effort  would  thus  awaken  observation  and  thought,  and  obser- 
vation and  thought  would  r«-direct  manual  rfibrt.     Uratn  action 
would  become  stereotyped  in    brain    development,   and    brain 
4[eveIopment  re-expiMsitsc^U  in  increased  brain  action.     Imita- 
tion   would    unite  with    heni^dity  in    preserving    such  changes 
when  acquired,  and  the  luwt  of  selection  and  survival  would 
render  them  progressive,     Brule  sirengtb  would  cease  to  be  the 
■Oecisive  clement  in  the  battle  of   life  that   it  had  once  been, 
I   because  something  stronger  had  entered  the  lists  unperceived, 
\  in  wbicb  it  would  have  found  its  match.     As  increasing  intel- 
I   li^nce  suggested    the  use  of  artiRcinl    weapons,  those   which 
nature  had   provided   would  fall   naturally   into    disuse.     Jaws 
and  akull  would   gradually  lose  their  ape-tike  and  assume  their 
iiuman    proportions ;     for    the    point    would    fairly    have    been 
nuiched   when    the  theatre  of  future  development  was  shifted 
itftva  body  to  brain — and  lo  far  as  humanity  can  be  comprised 
in  material  elements  at  all,  the  human  precursor  may  he  said 
to  have  taken  out  his  letters-patent  to  man's  estate  when  first, 
with  Mme  definite  aim  in  view,  he  flourished  a  stick  about  bis 
bead,  or  hammered  with  a  stone. 

Not  merely  is  the  above  theory  important  by  rendering 
*^i  process  of  physical  evolution  as  applied  to  the  human 
^Body  and  brain  more  conceivable  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
^VUt  it  is  still  further  valuable  as  furnishing  an  entirely  new 
standard,  by  means  of  which  '  transition  forms,'  should  remains 
of  such  appear,  may  be  classified.  It  thus  vindicates  with  no 
uncertain  sound  the  entirely  human  character  of  the  men  of 
Neanderthal  and  Spy,  and  this  in  spile  of  certain  slight  but 
<)istinct  approaches  to  the  simian  type  ;  while  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  able  to  point  to  the  contrasted  characters  of  skull 
and  thigh  bone  shown  by  the  remains  of  the  strange  nondescript 
frum  Java,  called  by  lu  finder,  Dr.  Dubois,  Pithecanthropus 
J-j-ectut,  as  being  precisely   those   wbicb   a   genuine   *  missing 
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link*  raiftht  be  truiled  to  tlUplav — a  tall  «nct  body,  iwa«lj', ' 
surmotinted  by  a  small  and  ape-like  head. 

Ti>  enter  on  the  grave  mclajihydcal  issuos  with  which  the 
question  of  pvoluiiim  as  applied  to  humanity  has,  ns  vit  imnAif* 
hold,  been  grntuilatisly  loaded,  lies  quite  outside  our  pwsMit 
task.  It  is  with  matters  only  of  which  physical  science  cut 
take  cognixance,  and  on  which  physical  science  therefore  bus 
right  to  spenk,  that  we  propose  here  to  cooceru  oin-selves,  and 
the  various  classes  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  time  and  place 
of  man's  first  appearance  un  our  planet,  and  on  his  distriboiioa 
over  it,  are  all  such  as  fall  wilhin  this  category. 

Nothing  is  more    useful    in   the   consideration    of  sabjecu 
with  regnrH  to  which  inference   mast  be  railed  in  from  tine 
to    time,    to    till    the   laeanm    left    by    knowledge,  than    rane 
such  intelligible  working  hypothesis  as  is  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Keane,   in  constructing    hi*   provisional    picture   of  the 
emergence    of    humanity    from    its    non-human    envelope,  aad  I 
its  advance   along  the  rond  of  physical  and  mrntnl   progresti ' 
The  possible  manner  of  such  a  transformation,  as  conceived  j 
by  Dr.   Munro,   wo   have   already  shortly  described ;    for  lb*  i 
time  and  place  where  it  may  be  not  improbably  pictured  U 
occurring,  we  will  now  follow  Professor  Kenne. 

On    the  ground  of  the   specific  unity    of  the    human    race, 
evidenci-d,  as   in   the  case  of  other  races,  by  the  ca^iaciiy  ftr ' 
*  permanently  lerlite  intercrossing'  among  its  various  branches, 
I*rofeS8or  Keane  is  a  '  monogenisi,' — he  considers,  that  is  to  sajt  'I 
that  humanity  in  all  its  varieties  may   be  traced  b*ck    to  s 
single  centre  of  evolution  ;    and  the  gene«logical  trees,  eon- 
fessedly  provisional  as  they  are,  which  he  has  arrangeil  on  lhi« 
principle  have,  we  think,  a  very  special  value,  as  imlicaiin^ 
with  extreme  clearness  the  kind  of  blooil  relationship,  wbicb, 'J 
whether    in    the    case  of   man  or  animals,  can  and  cannot  bo* 
predicated,  of  widely  divergent  forms. 

'  We  have  been  5shes — I  believe  we  shall  be  crows,'  nid  thsl 
Iwiy  in  *Tancred,' when  summing  up  for  the  benefit  of  th<l 
hero    her    impressions   of    '  Vestiges   of    Creation,' — and    (br| 
notions  which  even  yet  are  occasionally  entertained  concemin 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  dpsccni  are,  it  may  \m-.  sai<i,  lutnlly  l«« 
crude.    The  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  from  '  siM-cialixed  typeformi' 
Other  type  forms  are  likely  to  l>e  descended,  is  one  of  the  maio 
points  which  Professor  Kean*-,  in  dealing  with  human  Inter-rMnsI 
relationships,  takes  particular  care  to  demonstrate;  and  in  the 
very   act  of  so  doing,  moreover,   he   tacitly  lays  down  a  prin- 
cifde,  which,  if  consistently  extended  to  the  sucoeaaioa  ol  life 
as  a  whole  '  front  monad  (o  man,'  would  rob  the  d« 
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lattn,  even  na  held  by  the  stnitest  vxt  of  the  erotatinnitts,  of 
(til  title  tu  be  dcccnbed,  as  strictly  tpeakin^,  n  nnn-liuman  one. 
Taming  to  the  fiiinilj  trnt  of  the  /tominidm  given  tit  p.  Hi,  wc 
fiod  thai  tli«  three  priroarj-  branches  of  this  which  PmfcMor 
KcADc  reci^niKCs,  nrr  r(Tpr(<sonte<l  m  springing  directly  nnd 
independently  fmnt  a  xingle  g<'nei.tli];pd  )ium»n  pri^t-'unur,  who 
thus  potentially  c<oinprise<l  thitin  all— the  mmr.  process,  vix., 
ihat  of  divergenoe  from  *  precursor  relatively  genervlized,  being 
repeated  over  and  over  again  by  each  branch  in  the  course  of 
its  tartber  mtnificMions.  Should  we  now,  however,  instead  of ' 
taking  this 'grn«raliz«d  human  precursor' as  our  first  starting 
point,  go  furtlit-r  back  still,  and  construct  a  family  tree  (were 
snch  a  feat  |M»siblc)  exhibiting  the  descent,  or  rather  the 
ascent,  of  all  fonni  of  animal  life  fmm  tbc  lowest  to  the  higliRSt, 
we  should  be  forceti,  if  we  consistently  followed  out  the  same 
method,  to  figure  the  leading  shoot  of  this  tree  as  one  from 
within  which  humanity  in  germ  had  never  at  any  time  been 
absent.  At  eAch  succeeding  stage  of  its  growth,  (his  main  stem 
would  be  rnprcBrnted  as  baring  put  some  non-humsn  branches 
forth,  and  it  would  only  be  when  its  growth  was  completed  that 
the  human  element,  or  whatever  it  is  which  coiistilulcs  the 
necessary  physical  basis  of  this,  would  be  found  alone.  Thus 
viewetl,  to  siigniaiiKe  the  descent  of  man  from  pre-oxtsting 
living  forms  as  in  any  absolute  sense  a  '  lowly  '  one,  becomes  a 
mere  piece  of  oflicious  and  gratuitous  dogmatism  ;  for  although 
it  it  evident  tlint  tbcrc  can  be  no  form  of  organic  life,  in  the 
present  or  lh«  past,  with  which  he  has  not  some  ancestors  in 
common,  it  is  ycl  equally  evident  that  of  such  none  can  be 
included  in  the  direct  line  of  human  descent  excepting  those 
only  in  which  ibe  human  element  was  always  potentially 
present ;  the  elimination  of  the  non-human  factors,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  human  ones,  being  thus  exhibited  as  a  double 
process,  through  which  the  full  stature  of  humanity  on  its 
physical  side  has  been  ultimately  attained. 

The  'cradle-land'  of  the  human  race,  the  scene  in  which 
potential  man  thus  emerged  from  his  I>csttnl  swaddling  clothes, 
is  laid  by  Professor  Keane  in  a  lost  continent,  which, 
allhoogh  now  represented  only  by  .Madagascar  and  other  island* 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  once  stretched  between  India  and  Africa, 
and  probably  approached  closely  to  the  shores  of  Australasia  as 
well.  The  existence  of  such  an  *  Indo-African '  continent  during 
the  Secondary  geological  period  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence 
both  in  India  (Lud  Africa  of  identical  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  belonging  to  that  time;  and  its  persistence  into  the 
succeeding  Tertiary  epoch  is  in  the  same  way  needed  to  explain 
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the  distribution  of  the  liippopotamiu,  of  the  gi^sU.  vinglew 
birds  living  aud  extinct,  of  tbe  lemurs  or  half-apes,  of  thit 
anthropoid  a)>ei,  and  of  the  '  N'pgtxiid  '  Tarirty  of  man  himtdf. 

Within  the  limits,  probably,  of  some  itoJAt^d  groujt,  I'rofcnar 
Keane  imagines  that  at  snmc  time  during  lh«  mid-Tertiaiy 
period  incipient  humnnily  may  havu  chipped  its  iheU,  »ad, 
after  what  wc  may  purhnpt  call  a  prolonged  poit-natal  incubaiion 
(leriod,  diiperiud  itself  by  different  routes  uv«r  tb«  habitable 
globe.  The  Negroid  division  of  mankind,  especially  in  its  more 
generalized  'Negrito'  type,  he  regards  as  anproachtBg  tooit 
nearly  in  some  important  respects  to  the  original  form,  and 
this  branch  he  considers  should  be  lookctl  upon  as  a  *dci«tiet' 
which,  having  spread  itself  to  and  frn  over  the  equatorial  Incl 
of  land  on  which  it  lirat  saw  light,  was  left  behim]  on  this  b; 
those  of  its  kinsfolk  who  went  further  afield,  and  still  occupict 
such  portions  uf  it  as  liave  not  since  disappevred.  Lesriig 
this  primitive  '  Indo-African '  population,  as  wc  may  call  it, 
to  the  iufluence  of  steaming  tropical  forests  and  burning  fam, 
wc  will  follow,  under  Professor  Keane's  guidance,  the  footsup) 
-of  the  more  adventurous  migrants. 

Amongst  the  geographical  conditions  which  prevailed  in  tbe 
Eastern    Hemisphere  during    the  earlier  human  period,  there 
are  two  in  particular  which  cannot  fail  to  have  exercised  si 
immense  influence  on  the  formation    and  distribution    of  tlie 
*  Caucasic '  or  while,  and  of  the  '  Mongoloid  '  or  yellow,  divisioni 
of  mankind.     The  first  of  these  is   to  be  found  in  the  gnat 
inland    sea  —  the    so-called    PoDto-Aralian-Meditcrrancaii '  — 
which,  by  occupying  during  comparatively  recent  times  a  larjc 
part  of  Central  Asia,  interposed  an  eflcclual  bvrier  between    _ 
the  dwellers  on  its  eastern  and  western  shores;  the  second,  ia  ■ 
ibe  now  vanished  connexions  between  the  coasts  of  Nortbecn 
Africa  and  Europe,  which    at    one    time  converted  tbe  Medi- 
terranean into  a  chain  of  land-locked  basins.     Bearing  thcK 
conditions   in   mind,   a  glance   at   the   map   will   be  enoo^ii 
to   show   us  that,   while   Eastern  Asia   ana   Northern   Afria 
would    have  been   alike  approachable  from  different  parts  of  ■ 
(he  former  Indo-African  continent,  it  would  hare  boen  to  tiaM 
followers  of  the  north-western,  not  the  north-eastern  of  these  two 
routes,  that  the  colonization  at  any  rate  of  Southern  and  Ontrd 
Europe  would  necessarily  fall.     If  then  we  assume,  as  Professor 
Keane  does,  that  Northern  Africa  was   tbe  centre  of  develop- 
ment, the  second  cradle-land,  of  the  while  races,  and  Easten 
Asia  of  the  yellow  ones,  we  shall  be  likewise  justified  in  con- 
cluding, with  him,  that  (except  for  a  Mongolic  element  in  the 
eztieme   north)   it  has  been   tbe   incipient   white   man   who» 
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from  most   primitire  time*,   has   supplied  the  population   of 
Ed  rope. 

Gmnling  the  Rrtt  appcnnncc  of  man  during  the  Mioc«ne 
period,  it  wimlii  linrc  b<*n  daring  tlie  Vm^  warm  riiocene 
■ge,  which  r<>ll»w4Hl,  that  his  iaitinl  iJitpenion  would  bavr 
taken  place ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  to  the  later  part  of  this  agn  thnt 
a  class  uf  csttvmel^  rudely  fashioned  stone  implements,  found 
eren  so  far  twrlb  as  Great  Britain,  bare  lately  with  increasing 
confidence  been  rcfetTcd.  To  whatever  extent,  however,  the 
cotonvcation  of  Europe  tnaj  br  this  time  hare  proceeded,  with 
ihc  close  of  the  Pliocene  epoch  it  is  at  any  rale  bound  to  have 
laSered  a  great  check  ;  since  then  it  was  that  a  period  of 
excessive  colli  set  in,  before  which  nit  the  more  northern  settlers 
must  have  either  fled  or  perished. 

The  Glacial  period,  owing  to  the  necessary  connexion  wbtcb 
exists  as  to  the  assumed  date  of  its  occurrence  and  the  minimum 
limit  of  antiquity  which  may  permissibly  be  aisigneil  to  ihc 
human  race,  has  had  a  good  deal  of  rough  handling  to  put  up 
with — having  been  pashn)  forward  and  pulled  Imckward,  and 
extended  and  contmctnl,  bydifferent  schools  of  theorists,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  term  which  they  have  been  willing  to 
concede  to  the  human  habitation  of  the  eartb.  The  one  really 
serious  entjuiry  into  such  known  physical  causes  as  might 
reasonably  be  called  in  to  account  for  the  secular  occurrence  of 
cold  periods,  was  made  not  more  than  twenty  vears  since  bv 
the  late  Dr.  Croll,  whose  'Astronomical  theory'  has  hvea 
chiefly  objected  to  on  account  of  the  seemingly  vast  drafts 
which  it  involves  upon  the  Bank  of  Time.  Believing  that  the 
clue  to  great  secular  variations  of  temperature  might  be  found 
in  the  periodical  variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  Dr.  Croll  uniieriook  the  task  of  calculating  the  date-s, 
backward,  at  which,  during  a  certain  time,  such  extremes  of 
eccentricity  would  have  taken  place.  Two  maximum  periods 
of  this  kind,  ho  thus  found,  would  have  occurred  within  the 
last  million  years.  These  he  identified  with  the  two  acoesse* 
of  glacial  cold  which  gcolt^ical  evidence  places  at  the  con- 
clusion respectively  of  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  epochs, 
lasting,  Bceording  to  his  estimate,  260,000  years  and  1BO,000 
years  rcsperlively.  Between  these  two  Glacial  epochs  he 
allowed  a  period  of  4Bi.l,000  years,  and  between  the  Second 
r  Glacial  e[M>ch  and  the  present  time  he  recognised  n  further 
-  interval  of  80,000  years. 

The  influence  of  climatic  changes  on  so  large  a  scale,  on  the 
spread  of  population,  must  have  been  necessarily  enormous, 
since  whole  countries  would  have  been  thus  made  uninhabitaMe. 

But 
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Rat  (aikI  lliii  U  nn»tii«r  of  tbe  |Mtint>  to  which  Prol 
Keanc!  calls  sjwciiil  aiti?n(ion)  it  U  rooit  important,  id  ettink- 
ting  ibete  effects,  that  ibeir  itnctly  local  character  >boiil<l  not  bt 
for^lton ;  aiace  otherwise  a  miBleadin^  idea  is  apt  to  ioiniilr 
imif,  of  an  icy  barrier  csiititig  ererj-tvherc  and  at  Uic  tame 
time,  between  one  stage  of  humiin  progress  Bad  aaotha. 
But  whiUt  Kuroi>c,  or  much  of  it,  lay  wrapped  in  an  Arctic 
tlumlKir  uf,  on  l)r.  Cnill'*  u>mputAti»n,  200,000  yCBTt,  lift 
outtide  thii  cold  sone,  it  mutt  be  burne  in  mind,  went  biuilf 
on;  and  the  fact  thiit  during  ibis  long  period  some  degrerof 
human  progress  look  place,  is  shown  by  the  great  difierenec  in 
diaracter  exhibited  between  the  industrial  relics  ascribed, as  liiu 
lieen  alrewty  said,  to  prc-GlacJsJ  man,  and  oven  the  moti 
pTimiltve  of  thosi^  left  behind  by  his  pofi-Glacial,  or  ratlicr 
tnler-ii\^cial,  successors. 

The  whole  of  ibis  '  inter-Glacial '  period,  on  which  Noilbfni 
and  Central  Europe  now  entered,  belongs  gcralogically  to  ^ 
*  Pleistocene '  or  '  Quarternary '  epoch.  It  oompritea,  aoootdiof 
to  Dr.  CroU's  figures,  a  period  of  over  480,000  yeiart,  or  mw 
than  both  the  preceding  and  sucrerding  GlociAl  periods  pui 
together  ;  and  thus,  though  the  relics  of  its  human  occupstioo 
arc  of  '  paleolithic  '  or  '  nid-stone  '  types  throughout,  the  nrli^r 
And  Inter  varieties  differ  widely  from  one  another. 

So  vast  are  the  physical  changes  whicli  have  taken  plsn^ 
since  inter-GUcial  limes,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  condiiina 
of  Europe  as  it  was  when  the  English  Midlands  formed  tht 
..Vbima  Thulr  of  the  hurann  race.  Throughout  the  wboleof^tU 
'northern  and  western  portions,  the  Und  then  stood  >o  \ai^ 
nborc  il«  present  Inrel  thnt  the  British  Islands  formed  psrt  «f 
each  other  and  of  the  Continent.  A  great  rircr,  to  whiab  ibe 
Thames,  the  Ouse,  the  Humber,  (he  Rhine,  ftod  tbe  Gibe  ■frc 
i,«ll  tributaries,  pursued  >its  course  along  the  bed  of  the  NorH 
f&e».  The  English  Channel,  similarly,  was  represenled  t^' 
another  river,  a  vestige  of  which  still  survives  in  the  Soleiii> 
and  which,  running  midway  between  the  French  and  Eiigli)i> 
coasts,  emptied  itself  into  the  Atlantic  on  a  shore-line  ex teodini: 
two  hundred  miles  to  tbe  westward  of  Land's  End.  Tk 
Bristol  Channel  was  thtm  a  hnrnd  plain,  grazed  over  by  lienlt 
of  bison,  reindeer,  and  wild  horses,  whilst  the  fact  has  Imco 
nlrrjuly  adverted  to  that  Spain  and  Italy  were  readily  waonaM* 
from  Northern  Africa  by  means  of  broad  bells  of  Utid  strctchtn; 
across  the  .Mediterranean  from  shore  to  shore.  Not  man  ori.f. 
but  the  great  African  land  animals  also,  had  taken  ndvanla^  <^ 
these  to  elTect  an  entrance  into  Europe.  Eren  so  far  north 
«s  England  the   hippopotamus  wallowed  on  the  rivei^buil"> 
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ifte  African  elephant  and  tht  African  rlilnoocros,  r»  Ich  thnn 
th^  weIl<cU(l  cousins  tbe  wooll}'  rbmoeerus  andtlie  innininoth, 
rouned  through  the  couairy,  whilst  lions  ol'  a  large  extinct 
breed  intabitod  the  forests,  and  hja^nas  made  tbeii  dflos  in  the 
caroroi  of  the  limrstonc  rocks.  .  ,  . ,  . 

The  rivers  did  not  then  occupy  their  present  bcdi,  but  were 
wider,  shallower,  and  murr  rapid.  The  work  of  these  nncienl 
■treaini  is  stiU  visible  in  the  high-levt^l  gravels  and  other 
depMits  which  cap  the  land  bordering  un  our  present  river- 
ralluya,  socb  its  those  for  instance  at  Stoke  Newington,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  generally  alon^  the  Thames  valley;  and  it  is  in 
these  'drift'  (gravels  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
evUer  inter-Glacial  specimens  of  human  handiwork  have  been 
found ;  Ihttsc  having  bf^vn  long  ago  silted  up  and  buried  there, 
just  a*  we  may  still  fce  broken  crocki-ry,  empty  meat  tins,  and 
old  boots  being  silled  up  and  buried  in  our  river  bunks 
tcM^ny.  Low  down  in  these  high-level  gravels,  we  find 
iropleroeat4  of  the  oldest  paleolithic  or  inter-Glacial  type — 
coarsely -chipped  stone  clubs  for  the  moat  part,  with  a  rounded 
butt  at  one  end  and  a  point  at  the  other — a  form  which  appears 
at  that  lime  to  have  been  almost  the  only  one  in  use.  As  we 
proceed  upward*  fresh  shapes  appear,  and  the  work  grows 
better,  whilst  at  the  top,  covered  only  with  Inter  accumulations 
of  surface  soil,  multitudes  of  sharp  well-made  tools  arc  to  be 
met  with,  together  with  indications  in  some  spots,  in  the 
shape  i>f  collected  heaps  of  unwoiked  flints,  cores  from  which 
flakes  have  been  struck,  and  innumerable  chipping*,  thnt 
the  maoufaclure  of  these  implements  had  become  a  regular 
industry. 

So  far,  however,  as  British  intcr-GIacial  progress  was  con- 
cerned, it  accms  to  bare  been  here  cut  short ;  a  second  access  of 
glacial  cold  being  at  this  point  heralded  apparently  by  a  deluge 
of  half-froxvn  mud,  which  poured  over  the  camping  gmunds 
carrying  all  before  it,  and  which  still,  as  the  'contorted  drift,' 
may  be  seen  in  many  places  overlying  the  old  river-gravels  ui 
the  south  of  England,  and  their  remains.  Whether  driven  awuv 
bv  this  visitation  or  by  the  change  of  cUmatc  which  caused  it, 
England  seems  to  have  been  swept  clear  of  its  earlier  iohabi- 
tanta;  and  the  later  stages  of  human  progress,  so  far  as  the 
'  old  stone  '  age  is  cimcerned,  must  therefore  be  sought  cliewhcre. 
In  the  caves  and  beneath  the  overhanging  ledges  of  rock 
which  abound  in  south-central  France,  there  livn)  during  the 
later  part  of  the  inter-Glacial  period  a  rac«  of  men  who  were 
the  contemporaries  there  of  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer,  and 
the  wild  horse,  and  who  lived  by  hunting  these  animnls.     Here 
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diri^llini^f    arc    (o    be    foumi   dcliciitcl}'    wrought    flint   kai'M, 
■awB,   spcarhpruis,  and  other  wcnprjns    anJ    uwli  of  a  v&n«i 
of  pattern!,  nc»>mpanied    hy    l>ciniliiu\\y    made   needle*,  (idi- 
hooks,  (ukI  haqmons,  of  booe,  horn,  and  iTory.     The  carving 
and    etchinffs   which   have   also   been    left    behind    ifaon  bi 
these   old   Niinrods,   of  the   creatures   thej  saw   aod   haii 
possess,   in   many   cases,   n  degree   of  artistic  merit  which 
simply-   marvellous.      The    portrait    of  a    mammoth,  iki 
with  a   graver    on    one  of  his   own   tusks,   correspisRib  with 
perfect  fidelity  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  haiiy  Boottfr, 
by    travellers    who    have    been    slnrtted     at    the    sight  6[  ht 
frozen  carcase  when  washed  out  of  tlie  Siberian  tundra«.    Had 
Leach  4lrawn  some  of  the  horses,  their  heavy-headed  Norwt^ut 
type  could  scarcely  have  been  more  apparent,  while   amMfR 
the  many  representations  of  reindeer,  there  are  some  which,  is 
the  feeling  tbey  show  for  form,  attitude,  and  expressioo,  asii 
hare  been  the  work  of  a    pn-historic  Landseer.     The  hamin 
figure  also  occurs,  though    !(-ss  frequently,  io  this  ancient  sfl 
gallery,  and  seems  to  have  presented  greater  difEcultics,  uiu 
treatment  is  childish  and  rudimentary.     Rut  even  these  piRom. 
however  rude,  have  their  own  tale  to  tell.     Their  subjecOut 
drawn    sometimes  naked,   sometimes  clothed,  sometimes  iritl) 
shading    wbich    appears    meant    to    indicate   n    natural    hun 
covering.     A  woman,  supposed  to  have  been  thmwn  down  br  i 
reindeer,  is  holding  up  arms  adorned  with  bracelets.     A  man, 
with  a  set  of  sharp  features  and  a  peaked  beard,  laggesti  »il 
Attempt  at  portraiture. 

Fairly  early  during  the  inter-Glacial  period  many  of  xh* 
simpler  arts  of  life  had  been  mustered.  The  '  black  band,'  is 
cave  and  gravel  deposits,  shows  that  the  comfort  of  a  blktii^ 
hearth  was  not  unknown,  and  burnt  bones  tell  of  ancinil 
cookery.  Bone  needles,  with  their  eyes  neatly  bored,  show  ho* 
very  far  back  the  art  of  sewing  reaches.  Flint '  scrapers,'  loti 
u  are  still  used  by  the  Eskimos,  testify  to  the  practice  of  skb 
dressing  ;  and  the  picture  scratched  on  a  bone,  of  a  long  glove  ti 
mitten  reaching  to  the  elbow,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  manifold 
uses  to  which  dressed  skins  and  sewing  needles  muit  have  ttn 
applied.  A  certain  taste  in  clothing,  or  rather  in  ornament,  hsd 
its  place  amongst  the  more  advanced  paleolithic  peoples;  sivl 
in  the  absence  of  glasa  beads  and  metals,  found  satislactton  in 
shells  and  teeth  pierced  for  stringing  into  bracelcU  and  Dock- 
lacrs,  and  apparently  also  in  the  practice  of  painting  the  fso* 
and  person  with  red  ochre ;  little  paint-pots  of  reindeer  horo, 
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conuining   some  of  this   substance,  having-  been  found 
among  the  belonf^ng^  ot  the  hunters  of  La  Laugerle. 

The  long  time  occupied  by  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
cold,  during  the  second  Glacial  period,  appears,  as  far  as  human 
occupation  witt  rnnccmed,  to  bare  remKincd  n  blank,  not  in 
^_£ngland  nnlj,  but  all  orer  Onlrttl  Europe.  In  the  southcira 
^Bnd  soulb-cjutem  parts  of  the  Continent,  traces  of  intermediate 
^Kccupation,  soute  of  which  are  described  bv  Dr.  Munro  in  his 
^^Prehisiortc  Problems,'  have  recently  been  met  with ;  but 
'  except  by  these,  the  gap,  in  Hurope,  between  the  disappearance 
of  the  palcy>lithtc  men  and  the  appearance  long  after  of  tbeir 
neolithic  successors,  is  altogether  unbridged. 

The  second  Glacial  period  was  a  period  not  only  of  climfttic 
changes,  but  of  important  geoentphical  changes  as  well.  By  a 
process  of  slow  sulwdenoe,  Englnnd,  Imlnnd,  S4:ttnd!navin, 
i''ranc<%  Italy,  and  Spain,  all,  durin);  this  lime,  gained  their 
existing  coast  lines.  During  this  time  also,  the  riven, 
having  at  last  settled  into  their  present  beds,  completed  the 
leDf^thy  tasJc  of  wearing  these  down  to  their  present  levels. 
The  older  European  fauna  also  underwent  a  change,  which 
<lcprircd  it  altogether  of  the  mixed  Arctic  and  tropical  dinractcr 
by  which  it  bad  once  been  distinguished.  Even  before  the  dose 
of  the  inter-(ilftctnl  perind,  the  mammcrth,  so  far  at  least  as 
Kurope  was  ^jnceminl,  had  Wiome  finally  extinct.  The  wnrmtb- 
loviait  Afrivnu  beast*,  which  had  early  fl«i  southwards  before  the 
Mpproacbing  cold,  when  this  at  last  withdrew,  found  thsir  return 
altogether  cut  off  by  the  Meditemneao.  As  the  ice  receded 
northward  the  reindoor  followed  it,  and  the  group  of  anitnaJs 
which  bus  since  remained  proper  to  temperate  climates  was  left 
in  sole  possession. 

The  (linermtT  Wtwcwn  the  Europe  of  intcr-OIacial  and  the 

^Jiuro(»e  of  post-filacinl  limes,  was  no  mote  marked,  however, 

^Hpian    was  tlie  corresponding  ilifTerenoe    between   its    outgoing 

^^md  its  incoming  inhabitants.     Even  in  their  polmieM  days,  the 

men  of  the  inter-Glacial  period  bad  never  passed  beyond  tlie 

*  savAge '  Stage  of  culture.     They  lived  appnrcnily  from  hand  to 

moutb — tilled  no  land,  made  no  pottery,  possessed  no  domestic 

animals,  stored  no  provisions.      jian   in  his  palcoliibic  stage 

^vanishes  from  our  sight  a  wandering  hunter  like  Esau,  whilst 

^^his  neolithic  successor  appears  like  Jacob,  leading  his  flocks  and 

^^Jerds.     Two  different  neolithic  races,  offshoots  both  of  them  of 

the  '  CuiCasic '  Nortli  African  stock,  are  considered  by  Professor 

Keane  to  have  entered   Europe  by  two  different  routes,  cutting 

each  otber  almost  at  right  angles.     The  first  of  these  urirals 

bailed  straight  from  the  North  African  cradle-lnnd,  and  crossing 
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the  Straits  of  Gibraltftr  woiknl  their  w«j  northward,  along  lie 
Portognese,  Spjinuh,  nml  Frrnch  seii-b<«rrl,  and  so  to  Gn-at 
Britain  and  Scandinnvin.  T»  the  tnembcrri  of  this  nee  the 
term*  ' Berber,' '  Iberian,' *  Euskariwi,"  or  'Basque,'  'Silurian,' 
and  '  Pictish '  have  been  variously  applied.  It  is  supposed  ta 
■orvive  both  in  blood  and  language  among  the  Basques  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  to  be  represented,  in  one  at  least  of  its  promineal 
racial  trpes,  by  the  short,  dark,  long-headed  human  remnant  of 
which  specimens  arc  to  be  met  with  chiefly  among  the  rout: 
populations  of  Brittany,  Cornwall,  and  VVslcs,  and  in  the  wnt 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Thr  short,  dark,  rouiu/-bcii()dd  peo|>Ir, 
who  exist  in  numbers  in  Eastern  France,  South  Getnaav, 
Switxerland,  and  North  Italy,  are  to  be  referrtHl,  on  the  Mbn 
hand,  to  the  *  Keltic '  immigrants  (as  Dr.  Alunro  considers  ihcn) 
who  at  a  considerably  later  period  entered  Central  Eorop*. 
probably  from  Asia  Minor,  by  wav  of  the  Danube  Falley;  siid 
whilst  the  former  range  of  the  *  Iberian  '  settlers  is  held  to  br 
marked  by  their  sepulchral  monuments,  the  tumuli,  dolmetu, 
and  8tonc<circIes  scattered  over  Western  Europe,  it  it  to  the 
eastern  immigrants — these  lO-Lalled  *■  Kelts '—that  we  are  in- 
debted fur  the  richest  of  all  our  prehistoric  legacies,  tlie  pilt- 
dweliings  of  Switzerland  and  North  Italy,  and  for  the  lumiDoat 
and  complete  picture  of  neolithic  life  and  culture  which  tbev 
have  preserved  for  us. 

There  is  always  something  attractive  about  the  relics  a(  > 
nameless  race,  anil  those  of  the  neolithic  peoples  of  Eonipr 
have  their  own  interest,  an  belonging  to  men  whose  desccodinil 
without  doubt,  still  to  a  griMit  extent  furnish  tlie  tubstraluffl  of 
its  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  relics,  moreover,  exhibit  foim* 
which  have  survived,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unaltered  to  out 
own  times,  whilst  taken  altogether  they  place  before  us  in  » 
vcrv  attractive  light  ibe  daily  life  of  a  busy,  thrifty  pee[Je, 
whose  energy  and  inventive  powers  should  place  it  high  among 
semi -civilized  communities. 

So  much  of  inherited  experience  and  power  falls  now  to  tbe 
lot  of  almost  everybody  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  «e 
remain  to  a  great  extent  unconscious  of  our  natural  dlfficuUiM 
and  limitntionsj  and  unable  consequently  to  estimate  justly  the 
capacity  shown  by  primitive  peoples  in  their  use  of  rude  and 
simple  appliances.  The  forlorn  condition  even  of  the  best  of  us, 
when  really  left  to  our  own  individual  resources,  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Nanscn,  in  his  account  of  the  difhculttes 
experienced  by  himself  and  his  companion  in  the  building  of 
their  winter  hut  on  Frenx  Josef  Land.  The  labour  which  it 
coat  thcro  to  erect  this  miserable  shelter,  shows  how  quickly  the 
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w&nt  of  his  acdutomed  aids  ma^  reduco  tho  civilized  man 
foT  ibe  Uine  \tt\af  to  the  level  of  tbe  (iivBg«,  nnt)  illustrates 
forcibly  the  diHiculliea  wilh  whicU  the  earliest  bumnn  Architects 
would  have  had  to  contend ;  and  the  whole  pattagt?  indccrd,  is 
on<T  which  shoalil  be  fraught  with  interest  to  the  pruhistoric 
archn^ilngiti,  AS  showing  how  naturally  the  uses  of  certain  objects 
su^gtist  ihttmKilve*  ti>  men  in  whatever  stMgoof  culture,  provided 
DO  better  are  to  l>«  bad.  Thus  the  spnde  made  of  th«  shoulder- 
blade  of  the  walrus,  the  walrus-tusk  tied  In  the  crosslrce  of  a 
■ledge  to  serve  as  a  pick — such  and  suchlike  nrn  the  objects, 
fashioned  by  nature  partly  to  his  band,  of  which  primitive  man, 
both  then  and  now,  has  always  been  quick  to  avail  himself. 

The  remains  cihibitcd  even  by  the  earliest  pi Ie-<Iwel lings  of 
neolithic  Europe,  show  us  a  people  in  some  ways  mucli  nearer  to 
modeni  than  to  paleolithic  times  —  a  people  who  bad  long 
crossed  the  frontier  which  divides  savagery  from  civilisation. 
A  vast  deal  of  skill  am)  combined  labour  was  needed  for  the 
construction  of  their  peculiar  dwellings.  They  were  agricul- 
turists and  stock -keepers.  They  made  pottery,  which,  though 
of  coarse  clay  and  ill  baked,  exhibits  what  ate  still  some  of  our 
iDost  elegant  shapes.  Flint-chipping  they  had  reduced  to  a  fine 
art,  and  to  the  better  class  of  their  stone  tools  they  Rave  the 
neolithic  •ball-mark'  by  grinding  nnd  polishing  them  as  well, 
T-hey  were  no  I»ng<-r  enlin!lv  dt^peiident  on  skin*  for  clothing, 
but  bad  learnt  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving.  Their  'dug- 
out' canoes  point  to  some  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  their 
possession  of  jade  and  of  amber  to  a  rudimentary  commerce 
—rwhilst  the  abundant  remains  of  manufactured  products  of 
diffitrent  sorts,  found  in  particular  places,  suggest  various 
indnitries  as  having  hecitmn  to  a  certain  citent  locsliEcd. 

No  sort  of  structure  could  have  Ihth  better  adapted  than  that 
of  the  lake-dwellings  to  secure  the  pn-servalion,  in  large  cguan- 
tides,  of  the  remains  of  occupation.  Uuilt  on  platforms  sur- 
mounting closely  driven  piles,  the  contents  of  the  neolithic  dust- 
bins, when  shot  down  among  these,  would  have  lain  securely  in 
the  stagnant  water,  till  covered  up  with  sand  or  mud,  or  as 
sometimes  happened,  enclosed  In  a  perennial  growth  of  peat-moss 
from  the  lake  bottom.  Built  moreover,  as  the  huts  were,  mainly 
of  woo<i,  and  thatched  with  reed,  conflngration*  were  constantly 
occurring,  in  which  objects  even  the  most  perishable  were  car- 
bonized to  such  a  degree  as,  while  leaving  them  ouite  recog- 
nisable,  at  the  same  time  preserved  them  indefinitely  from  any 
farther  change.  Numbers  of  the  most  unlooked-for  details  have 
thus  been  brought  to  light.  The  remains  of  com,  which  has 
been  found  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  even  (as  at  VVaogen) 
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bjr  tlu!  bushel,  >bow  lb«  Lake-dwellers  to  Iinve  been  poisested 
no  lets  than  five  different  varieties  of  coltivated  wheat,  three  of  ^ 
b«Hey,  and  two  of  millet.     Flax  in  all  sta|[es  of  manufacture  is 
fouiiil,  from  the  stalks  made  up  in  tidy  bundles,  to  the  wound 
spindles,  and  specimens  of  coarse  but  evcnlj'  woven  linen  doth, 
scraps  of  6shing  nets  have  come  to  light,  showing:  the  identical 
stitch  still  in  use,  ami  so  too  hare  banks  of  mpc  and  twine, 
these  latter,  except  for  their  Ixring  burnt  to  blacknrss,  looking 
as  new  nml  untnurliiKl  as   if  just   oomc;   from   the   hanils  of  the 
cortlwaioiTr.     These  all  are  mude  of  flax,  liemp  as  a  substitute 
not   beinj;  known.     Of  woollen  cloth  there  are  nu  signs,  bw 
this  does  not  prove  its  absence,  since  it  is  one  of  the  things  which 
either  fire  or  long  immersion  in  water  would  bare  destroyed. 
Pieces  of  tanned  leather  have  been  found,  however,  and  sin 
a  clumsf  square-toed  wooden   shoe   last.     In  size,  the  bonsM 
of  the  lake-ilwellen  might  compare  favourably  with  those  M 
some  of   our    own    \nntt.     At    Robenb.-iuecn,  where,  from  ibe 
settUmient  having  become    buried    in  peat  moss,  the  evidence 
is  peculiarly  complete,  the  observations  made  by  Herr  Jacob 
Messikommer,   who  superintended  the  excavations,  show  that 
cottages  measuring;   27  x  H  feet  stood  side  by  side,  leavlif 
spaces  between  them,  in    which   the   thick    beds   of  accoBO- 
lated  manure    show    that    cattle    of    various    kinds    bad    btra 
stalled.     Knch  of  these  houses  was  apparently  a  '  single  (cm- 
ment,'    since   within    tlii-    space    formerly    occupied    hiy    escb. 
was  found  its  ovrn  hearthstone,  its   own  comcrusber,  and  its 
own   in)plen:>ents    (in    the    shape   of  clay   loom-woigbts   sw) 
spindle-wborla)  for  weaving  an«l  spinning  ;  together  with  piccn 
of  cloth,  and  stores  of   corn  and    raw  flax.     Of  food-renuiini 
there  is  a  great  abundance.     From  these  we  learn  that  whett, 
not  ground  as  at  a  later  period  in  <  quenu '  or  hanilmillt,  but 
braised  merely  in  the    heavy  stone  mortars    known  as  'oom- 
CTushers,'  was  both  made  into   bread    in    the    form    of  tb><l> 
flat  scones,  and  boiled  into  a   sort  of  porridge   which    most 
have  somewhat   resembled   the   old  English  'furmitr/     Fo^ 
forated  earthenware  dishes,  like  colanders,  are   suggestive  of 
curds  and  whey,   cheese* making,    or    both.     Apples    seem    to 
hare  been  much  liked,  and  quantities  of  them,  burnt  to  black--' 
ncss,  have  been  found  halved  and  dried  as  if  for  winter  use. 
Collections  of    the  stones    and    seeds    of    wild  cherriec,  sloes, 
strawberries,    raspberries,   blackberries,    and    elderberrie-s,   alio 
show  that  fruit  formed  a  large  part  of  the  neolithic  dirlary. 

The  shape  of  many  of  the  still  soot-grimed  cooking-pots 
shows  some  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art.  Tbi--  lid  of  one 
of  thjlte,  flared  by  Ih.  Mamo^  haabeen   evidently  duped 
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Loldlng:  hot  cin<Ieri,  like  tliAt  of  a  modem  *  braidng  pan,' 
Crocks*  of  tb«  '  gipty  '  pRtlvrn,  with  abort  Ifg*,  am  (ulmimbly 
adapted  for  bcikr(liH^<>i>kin)i; ;  and  nothing,  in  ititi  abmnt-n  of  a 
fltove  or  oven,  could  have   better  Mcurcd    lh«   maintenance  of 
that  slow  even  heat  io  nhich  every  skilled  cook  delighta,  than 
tbc  round- bottomed  vessels  staodinj;  in  thick  earthenware  rings 
^ipund  in  some  of  the  '  bronze  age '  sctilcmoDts. 
H  Turning  from  the  kitchen  department  to  the  farmvud,  vrc 
^Bnd  that  tlie  earlli^r  ntiotithic  settlers  wcic  poMrttetl  of  goats, 
pigs,  homed  goat-likc!  shr<-p,  a  hri-Ml  of  small  cattle,  and  a  small 
kind  of  dog  ;  whilst  xoinoivhat  later  the:  sheep    increase  in  size 
and  become  less  goat-like,  and   the  catltc,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  judicious  crossing  with   the   native  unu  (Btu  primi- 
genim),  hare   produced  several   larger   breeds,  one  with  long 
sprr-Rding  horns.     The  little  dog  gives  place  to  a  bigger  oait  of 
the  grevhound  sort,  and  ihe  pig  also  undergoes  some  changes. 

The  hor«:  appears  for  the  first  time  in  th<!  bronw-age 
settlements  as  an  animal  umloubtetll}'  domesticated.  The  bits 
used  for  it,  which  have  Ixnrn  fouml  in  great  numbers,  are 
curious.  Id  the  older,  or  at  least  more  primitive,  patterns 
of  these,  the  '  bars '  or  cheek-pieces  are  made  of  bom,  pierced 
in  the  middle  and  at  each  end,  for  attachment  to  the  mouth- 
piece, the  reins,  and  the  head-stall.  In  one  specimen,  fn>in 
Corccleltes,  the  bars,  made  from  the  tyncs  of  rcd-derr  antlers, 
were  fitted  with  an  uncomrmt able-looking  l>nnc  mouthpiec« ; 
but  the  quantity  of  pierced  liom  bars  found  separately  makes 
it  probable  that  a  rope  moulh'piecc  may  often  hare  been 
used ;  and  if  so  tliis  may  not  unnaturally  hare  been  the 
parent  of  the  twisted  form  (almost  exactly  like  a  modem 
'twisted  Pelham  ')  ill  which  many  of  the  bronno  bits  were  cast, 
and  which,  considering  their  great  age,  gives  them  an  o«ldly 
'up-to-date'  appearance.  Few  of  these  bits  arc  larger  than 
would  fit  a  twelve-hand  pony,  and  some  arc  still  more  dimina- 
lire  ;  a  fact  which,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  animals 
tliemselves,  shows  the  breed  to  hare  been  a  small  one. 

We  have  only  to  examine  any  collection  of  neolithic  tools 
and  implement*  to  um  tiow  very  ancient  some  of  the  forma 
,are  which  still  remain  in  use  ;  numbers  of  these  indeed  being 
almost  obriously  derivatives  from  that  oldest  of  paleolithic 
implementa,  the  long  pear-shaped  club.  Mounted  transversely, 
such  a  club  becomes  an  axe  or  hammer.  Mounted  point 
foremost  on  a  long  handle,  it  is  a  spear,  and  on  a  short  handle 
»  dagger — while  soch  a  dagger,  lengthened  out,  as  it  became 
subseaucntiy  when  cast  in  bronw,  passes  gradually  into  tbc 
two-edged  sword.     A  lateral  division  again,  U  ia  c^a"}  ^a  wft^ 
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whether  of  tlie  nriginnl  stoni;  implement,  the  da^er,  or  tbe 
■pear-head,  would  produce  (he  knife-blade  form,  and  this  onlf 
awailed  the  knowledge  of  bionxe  rutins  lo  give  binb  lo 
Tariations  in  knives,  coulters,  and  bill -hooks,  msny  of  which, 
especialljr  in  (he  matter  of  knives,  are  slill  religiously  pmerved. 

There  is  scarcely  an  ordinary  carpenter's  or  workmao'i  tool, 
the  screw  excepted,  whose  prdigrcc  docs  not  reach  bade  to 
neolithic  times.  The  cbapes  oi'  mattocks  and  axc-blatles,  u 
shown  by  those  of  tbc  oncient  c"pp«^^  specimens  from  Hubmit, 
have  thus  remained  perfectly  unaltered.  The  navry  works  •! 
his  railway  cutting  with  u  pick  whose  outline  still  recaUi  t» 
■ome  extent  that  of  the  red-deer  horn  (brow,  antler,  aj)d  tbift 
together)  out  of  which  its  early  protolvpe  was  extemporiitd; 
wnilst  there  is  more  than  one  special  pattern  of  hsmmcr-hctd 
which  might  have  been  exactly  copied  from  neolithic  dnigni. 
The  substitution  of  mcl&l  for  stone,  however,  naturally  hroojlii 
with  it  alterations  in  the  shapes  of  many  of  the  older  imple- 
ments. As  has  Ix-en  already  said,  some  of  the  existing  fotini 
of  knife-blades  came  in  with  the  use  of  bronze,  and  the  saw  sm! 
the  sickle  too  passed  through  a  cycle  of  changes,  to  lit 
following  out  of  which  Dr.  Munro  devotes  an  entire  chspKr 
of  his  <  Prehistoric  Problems.'  Pin-making  is  another  indoitiT 
which  may  be  called  a  child  of  the  bronxe  age,  for,  though  HM' 
bone  pins  had  long  been  in  use,  it  was  only  with  the  entrsiice 
of  bruiute  that  any  variety  in  fonn  or  ornament  became  pcissiblt. 
Thenceforth  we  find  pins  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  L^ig  Pini 
with  large  and  often  veiy  beautifully  worked  beads  came  W* 
fashion  as  hair  ornaments ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  *  aeck-rctfi, 
like  those  used  by  Japanese  women,  apparently  look  the  ]il*te 
of  pillows,  in  order  not  to  disarrange  this  style  of  com.K- 
The  simple  straight  pin,  now  thnt  it  was  capable  of  bring 
bent  and  twisted,  also  underwent  n  change,  which  tmiitforscd 
it  into  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  must  enduring,  of  meul 
ornaments, — the  '  fibula '  or  '  safety-pin,'  namely — which,  in  in 
primitive  Ibrm,  may  be  easily  seen  to  have  been  neither  moR 
nor  less  than  a  contrivance  for  linking  together  tbe  head  an<) 
point  of  an  ordinary  pin,  to  preient  it  from  falling  out. 

Another  side  altogether  of  primitive  'culltire,'  if  it  can  he  so 
called,  is  touched  on  by  Dr.  Sfnnro  in  his  very  curious  acccBBl 
of 'prehistoric  trepanning,'- — that  aide  namely  which  is  connected 
with  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  earlier  races  of  mankind. 
The  operation  of  scraping  a  hole  in  the  skull  of  a  living 
subject,  apparently  with  a  sharp  piece  of  Bint,  is  one  of  which 
there  is  frequent  evidence;  and  Dr.  Munro  considers  it  to  hare 
becD  probably  resorted  to  as  a  euro  for  epilepsy,  in  the  idea  of 
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thus 'letting  oDt'  tbe  spirit  wbickauMid  thcdisetue.  From  skulls 
thus  treated,  whose  owDers  tbe  cicatrized  bunc  sbours  to  have 
ranriTed  this  treatment,  circlets,  usually  tacutasto  iacliiile  a  part 
of  the  margin  of  the  original  cicatrt/ed  aperture,  are  often  found 
to  bnvf  beirn  rpmovrd.    This  practice  Dr.  Munro  looks  upon 
as    indi<raling  a  bL-ltcf  according  to  which   persons    who    bad 
successfully-  undergcme  tbe  operation  of  trepanning  were  con- 
sidered as  in  some  sense  sacrm),  or  at  least  as  possessing  such 
exceptional  powers  over  the  sjiirit  world  as  made  their  remains 
specially  suitable  for  use  as  charms  or  amulets.     The  eirclets 
of  bone   thus  removed  are  usually  pierced  or  grooved,  as   if 
for  wearing    round  the  neck,  and  they  are    often    also    found 
among  the    other    objects    placed    in    the    tombs   of  the  dead. 
Both  tlwrse  circumstances  arc  in  favour  of  Dr.  Monro's  theory 
as  to  their    supposed    therapeutic  virtue;    and    if  this   theory 
is  a  correct  one,  they  form  an  additional  item  in  *  large  body 
of  evidence  which  tells  us  that  the  shadow  of  the  unseen  had 
«Iready  fallen  on  the  soul  of  neolithic  man,  and  was  diivinf 
him  to  seek  refuge,  in  charms,  gifts  to  the  dead,  and  elaborate 
sepulchral  rites,  trom  the  mysterious  terrors  which  haunted  him. 
That  /lomo  CaiKOficus,  the  typical  'white  man,'  had    his 
proximate  origin  in  Northern  Africa,  and  spread  thence  both 
daring  paleolithic  and  neolithic  time*  over  Europe,  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  a  ^reat  part  of  Asia,  is  one  of  the  moiit  important  of 
Professor  Keane's  present  ethnological  contentions.     Under  tho 
name  Homo  Caucasicus  he  includes,  not  only  the  more  strictly 
speaking  '  white'  varieties  of  the  human  race,  but  those  also, 
which,  belonging  in  other  respects  to  tho  normally  white  type, 
differ  from  this  incidentally  in  the  matter  of  colouring. 
K   Thus,  not  only  does  he  include  in  this  diriston  of  mankind 
Hiir  and  dark  Europeans,  Semites,  Persians,  and  Hindus,  but 
«Uo  Copis,  Berbers,  .ind  even  such  still  darker  African  tribes 
as  tbeSomalisand  Gallas.     Much  uf  the  confusion  which  exists, 
in  bis  opinion,  as  to  the  afhnities  of  the  white  races,  ho  attri- 
bute* to  the  too  common  use  of  the  word  '  Aryan,"  as  a  term  not 
of  linguistic  only,  but  of  existing  racial  aignificancG ;  anil  he 
examines  at  some  length  the  nature  of  the  misapprehensions 
which  have  thus  been  brought  about. 
^L    It  was  at  a  time  when  ethnology  was  yet  in   its  infancy  that 
^P>e  common  descent  of  the  Persian,  Hindu,  Classical,  Celtic, 
Sclavonic,  and  Teutonic  languages  was  first  made  conclusively 
evident ;    and   philologists,  as    he   maintains,   in   the   natural 
triumph  of  such  a  discovery,  pushed  their  resulting  conclusions 
loo  far.     In  linguistic  relationships,  it  was  assumed,  lar  the  one 
true  key  to  racial  relationships.      Races  speaking   languafres 
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derived  from  a  onminoi]  louTCe,  were  i)wi  facto  regarded  u 
slandiiijB  in  the  same  relation  to  a  common  p«rent-racc  u  did 
the  lanr;uag(^s  ihcy  spoke  to  a  common  pnivnt- language ;  aoi), 
as  a  cx>DBequoRce  of  this  nsiumptinn,  ihr  '  |)rimiuve  Arm 
tpoech'  and  the  'primitive  Aryan  pwtple'  were  for  a  lime 
I  crrdilrd  severally,  and  in  a  precisely  equal  Oeftree,  with  beiiif; 
the  ancestors  of  the  derived  Aryan  languages  and  races. 

An  Aryan  '  cradle- land,'  the  supposed  birthplace  of  all  ibf 

Aryan -speaking  races,  was  figured  as  situated   aomewherc  it 

Central  Asia  ;  and  from  tlieuce  this  race,  after  learing  bohiol 

it  its  I'ersian  and  Hindu  contingents,  was  supposed  to  hax 

advanced  westwards  in  successive  migratory  waves,  swccpio^' 

all  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Europe  before  it.     The  apfaini 

simplicity  and  completeness  of  this  theory  had  much  to  renai- 

^'ineiKl  it,  and  for  a  time  it  reigned  supreme ;  and  it  mcionlT 

with  the  furtlier  progress  of  ethnology  iliat  its  concliuJCHU,  U 

least  in   tlieir  extreme  forms,  <:ens«d  to   be  regarded  as  Goil. 

Europe,  as  ethnological  evidL-uce  now  went  to  show,  had  e*wi  i» 

the  earliest  neolithic  times  been  peopled  with  races  all  exhibilinf 

afhnittes  with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  possessing  cnltm 

of  which  there  are  many  surviving  traces  ;  and  it  became tfaetai^ 

of  the  ethnologist  accordingly,  even  whilst  rncognixing  [Ail»- 

logy  as  an  indispensable  ally,  to  establish  serious  modificatiODi 

of  conclusions   which    wcr«  adopted  hastily  and    on    phil*i»- 

gical  grounds  onlr.     For  tlie  ethnologist,  the  term  'Aryan,  *> 

*  Indo-Kuropeuii,'  becomes  one  whose  sigiiificance  is  not,  so  bi 

as  any  present  races  of  men  are  concerned,  ethmeal,  hut  Hl^nuix 

merely.     The  '  primitive  Aryan  race '  figures  in  his  eyes,  net 

OS  the  mother  of  all  Aryan-speaking  peofSes,  hat  simply  as  thai 

particular  offset  of  the  Caucasic  stock  within  which  tbe  ptiini- 

tivR  Aryan  or  Indo-European  speech  attained  its  derelopmcat: 

and  the  '  Aryan  cradle-lnnd,'  similarly,  is  no  longer  the  cosiinoii 

birthplace  of  Persian  and  Hindu,  Koman  nod  Teuton,  Celt  anJ 

Slav,  but  only  the  special  locnlitv  within  which  a  single  higtilr- 

gifted    {trehistoric    race    completed    the    earlier   stage*  of   itt 

erolation.      The  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly  wbili 

thus  ensues,  of  liuguislic,  unaccoinp»nied  in  the  same  degree  br 

racial,  inheritance,  is  found  by  Professor  Keane  in  the  want  el 

parity  which,  on  strictly  physiological  gmunds,  exists  between 

the  conditions  of  racial  and  those  of  linguistic  stability.   Far,ai 

he  says,  let  it  be  granted  that  a  highly- specialized  lypo  fonn,  sitdi 

as  that  represented  by  the  ffentu  homo,  had  had  but  one  sisgle 

centre  of  development,  and    it  follows  almo«t  necessarily  that 

such  racial  dilTerences  as  may  appear  within  it  will  be  those  of 

different  raricties  a\erely,not  those  of  dilTerent  specic-s.     And  it 
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is  In  virtue  of  this  specific  unity  which  niits  between  them, 
that  the  various  fauman  races  ilo,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fus«  nadlljr 
wbenerer  ther  are  hn>ught  into  contact. 

With  language,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  tJie  casn. 
Primitive  language,  unlike  primitive  mnn,  was  not,  to  begin 
with,  a  highly -developed  species — a  terminal  forro,  too  com- 
piclely  organized  in  a  single  direction  to  again  diverge  very 
widely.  Languago  had  its  birth,  not  with  potential  humanity 
aa  a  whole,  but  with  the  development  only  of  the  human 
organs  of  spe4K:h ;  and  in  all  probability  it  must  have  remained 
still  in  its  infnncr  till  lon^  after  the  first  human  groups  had 
dispersed  themselves.  The  development  of  language,  therefore, 
it  may  be  said,  did  not  begin  until  that  nf  its  speakers,  so  far 
as  specific  characters  went,  was  practically  finisbeil.  The 
liagniatic  inheritance  common  to  the  whole  human  race,  being 
thus  one  of  fonnleis  and  plastic  sounds  only,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  the  structural  development  of  these  in  the  most 
opposite  and  mutually  exclusive  directions  —  and  this  quite 
apatt  from  at^compnnying  racial  variation  ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
crucial  differenI^e  Wtw^^<^n  the  potcnltalilies  of  human  speech  on 
the  one  band,  and  of  human  races  on  the  other,  that  Professor 
Kcane  insists,  as  serving  to  explain  the  wide  discrepancies 
which  may  be  found  existing  everywhere,  between  racial  and 
UoguiMtc  boundaries.  Stock  races,  be  maintains,  arc  able  to 
amnlgamntc  with  one  another,  because  they  are  varieties  only  of 
a  single  xpccics ;  but  stock  laogusf^s  refute  to  do  to,  because 
their  structural  differences  exceed  the  limits  within  which  such 
amalgaination  is  possible.  A  language  may  ami  does  borrow 
wolds  of  anotlivr  language,  but  not  the  methoils  of  this  language 
in  dealing  with  them  ;  for  the  words  which  it  borrows  it  makes 
its  own,  and,  by  treating  them  after  its  own  fashion,  seta  its  own 
linguistic  seal  upon  them. 

It  is  precisely  this  persistence  however,  possessed  by  lanjniage 
over  race,  which,  while  disqualifying  it  for  saying  the  last  word 
on  questions  of  ethnical  distribution,  yet  gives  it  a  special  ethno- 
logical «-alue  of  its  own ;  and  enables  the  student  by  its  aid  to 
detect  the  presence  of  ethnical  elements,  which  might  otherwise 
have  altogether  escapeil  him.  Thus,  for  instnn<^e,  while  there 
ia  no  people  of  whom  we  can  now  say  with  certainty  that  it 
correctly  represents  the  original  Aryan  type,  we  can  say,  with 
every  likeliho<Kl  of  being  right,  that  there  is  no  Aryan -speakiuf; 
people  that  han  not  been,  in  some  degree,  permeated  by  a  strain 
of  Aryan  blood ;  aiMl,  furthermore,  that  wherever  a  non-Aryan 
language,  such  as  Basque,  for  instance,  is  found  stirvirtng  in 
the  midst  of  an  Aryan-speaking  population,  we  may  regard  it 
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with  equal  confidence  as  tbc  lumving  token  of  the  pre«ena«r 
non-Arjan  blood,  not  onlj-  in  the  particular  district  llini  tnaiktd 
out,  but  over  ft  much  wider  surrounding  ama. 

PnifcMor  Keant^,  following  ProffMur  Huxlej'  and  ProfeMOr 
Scliradi^r,  ii  inclined  to  locate  the  original  birtb-pUce  of  ibp 
Aryan  race  (not  a*  has  bi*en  pL-rsi stent l_v  done  by  tbc  eidoiiTeU 
philological  school)  on  the  hi»h  table-land  of  Central  Alia, but 
rather  in  the  Eurasian  Steppe  country,  wbicb  estcndi  from  itip 
Riv«r  Dnieper  to  the  region  north  of  Turkestan.  The  inhibi- 
tants  of  this  district,  at  any  rate  all  through  tb«  long  Pleistoceut 
period,  would  have  bcrn  cut  off,  ns  HuKlcy  pointnl  out,  ftoo 
intermixture  with  the  Mongoloid  populations  of  Kaitmt  Aiis, 
by  the  inland  sea  which  foniied  so  efficient  &  barrier  from  rrtj 
early  times  between  the  progeiiilurs  of  tbe  white  and  oE  tbi^ 
yellow  races  ;  and  such  a  circumstance  would  bave  been  un- 
doubtedly favourable  to  the  production  both  of  linguistic  s»t 
racial  peculiarities.  On  this  theory  tbe  subsequent  Anu 
migrations  must  have  extended  not  to  the  westward  only,  to 
to  the  eastward  also  of  the  originnl  Aryan  habitat,  and  i: 
would  have  been  by  ihe  drying  up,  withjn  comparatively  recnt 
times,  of  the  waters  which  once  covered  tbe  central  Atiio 
depression,  from  the  Ulack  Sea  to  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Albu 
Mountains,  that  tbe  route  through  Turkestan  to  Persia  sod 
India  would  have  been  first  laid  open.  Tbe  interest  attst^Of 
to  the  place  of  the  Aryan  cradle-land  it  not,  however,  nuinlj 
a,  geographical  one.  The  question  of  its  situation  is  cfaifSj 
important  from  the  light  which  an  answer  might  poisibl* 
throw  on  the  acquisition,  by  the  original  Aryan  race,  of  tbM' 
unique  qualities  which  have  made  it  so  patent  a  factor  in  ^ 
subsequent  history  of  mankind. 

'  The  Evolution  of  the  Aryan,'  by  the  late  Herr  Rodolpb  «« 
Ibering,  of  which  an  English  translation  has  recently  bd 
brought  out,  is  a  book  which  may  be  accurately  described  M  > 
'study  in  s[H-cu]ntive  archirology,'  In  spite,  bowcver,  of  ii» 
speculative  form,  and  of  much  that  Is  both  loose  and  faiKirnl  is 
its  inferential  methods,  it  is  a  book  which  appears  to  us,  whu 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  point  which  has  been  Itf 
mentioned,  to  contain  matter  that  is  at  once  suggestive  snd 
interesting.  Tbc  more  purely  scientific  aspects  of  tbe  proMcnu 
hcie  dealt  with  arc,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  overlooked  bf 
a  writer  whose  standpoint  is  almost  exclusively  that  of  tbe  jutitf 
and  historian.  Hut  tbc  importance  attaching  to  coaditioox' 
early  existence,  and  tbcir  influence  In  determining  tbe  dettioic* 
of  races,  are  fully  rccognixcd. 

T^e   deductions   which   have   been   drawn   by   philoloficsl 
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melbodi,  ai  to  e«rlj  Arjnn  lunnumlingfi  nn<I  motlc*  of  life, 
from  th«  or^nic  elements  of  primitive  Arjnn  ip«ci:h,  nrc 
atxvpied  bj  Hcrr  too  Iberiog  pretty  inucb  as  he  Gntli  iticiii, 
an^I  from  thctn  hr  selects  ihoic  wliosc  beari&c  on  i>>s  own 
main  thcsia,  the  rxttlrncv  of  an  Aryau  '  MigTBtlOD  Period,'  he 
procred*  to  demonstrate. 
Tbue  are— 

*{1)  Tho  cssontiallf  puitorat  obaiact&r  of  the  primitive  Arjan 
noe. 

'{2)  Its  oomplotc,  or  almost  complete,  igiiurance  of  a^cuUure. 

'(8)  Its  i«sii)Doeo,  not  (after  tlie  mauuer  uf  tUe  Seinitio  races) 
in  permaoentlf  built  hoasrs  aud  cJtica  uf  liiick  and  atouc,  but  in 
tcmpontrjr  and  ea«il;r  constriictod  Kbctlera.' 

Seeing  that  the  Arj'ans  were  thus  a  nation  of  herdsmen,  ho 
then  proceeds  to  argue,  the  jiractice  of  wandering  far  and  wide 
in  search  of  |wi5tUTage  for  their  catllL-  would  have  always  l*cen 
fainUiar  to  them  ;  and  since  they  spent  neither  time  nor  labour 
in  the  conitiuction  of  permanent  centres  of  habitation,  and  had 
but  little  to  expect  from  a  soil  which  they  did  not  know  how  to 
till,  they  possessed  neither  tlic  intcresU  of  the  citizen  nor  those 
of  the  farmer  to  bind  them  to  their  native  land. 

Whcxwver  the  growth  of  numbers  might  require  il,  therefore 
ktfuiil  in  a  pastoral  community  this  would  happen  much  ofleni^r 
1ian  in  an  agrlculturai  une),  hands  of  adventurers  would  always 
tre  been  ready  to  set  foith  in  quest  of  subsistence  elsewhere. 
rAod  it  is  in  the  chronic  aptitude  for  migration  thus  arising, 
aiul  in  the  conditions  of  life  which  racial  migration  extending 
oTer  long  periods  of  time  would  have  imposed,  that  Herr  von 
Ihering  trmces  the  growth  of  certain  special  qualities  which, 
^^Iboagh  often  (as  apparently  in  the  present  instance)  by  no  means 
ipatiblc  with  a  slate  of  civil  and  domestic  barl>arism,  are 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  tim  yuii  non  to  either  the  creation  or  the 
maintenance  of  any  of  the  higher  types  of  civilization. 

Discipline,  resource,  endunnce — the  military  rinues  par 
tieeiUnee — these,  he  argues,  wouI<l  have  been  necessitated,  and 
therefore  induced,  by  a  life  faabilually  carried  on  under  martial 
law,  and  in  the  midst  of  hostile  surmundingt.  It  is  to  the 
sion  of  qualities  thus  acquire*!  at  the  sword's  point  that 
Herr  von  Ihering's  opinion  the  racial  ascendancy  of  the 
'Aryan  element  is  owing,  and  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  distant  Aryan  '  Wanderjahro '  he  thus  sees  a  remote  pre- 
paration for  the  unique  part  which  has  been  since  played  by 
the  Aryan-speaking  races  in  the  world's  history. 
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Abt.  VI. — The  Pem*  of  Bacckylida,  from  a  Ptpgnu  in  Ou 
Britith  Unstiim.  Edited  by  Frederick  G.  KctDjoo,  \\.k^ 
DXitt.,  Hon.  Ph.D.  in  the  tjniversitj'  of  Halle,  Autstuit  ia 
the  Dcpanmcnt  of  Mnnuicripls,  Kriiixlt  .Muieura.  Piiattd  b^ 
order  of  tlic  Truttccs  of  the  British  .Mu»emn.     Loodoa,  18yi. 

AGAIN  the  lind  of  surpriseB,  the  proverbial  home  of  pUpHS 
pjrntmids,  and  now  of  pnp^ri,  juitifie*  nobly  ber  ancHtt 
rtiputtitioR.  It  it  just  (even  years  since  we  *  coo^ratalated  ibe 
British  Mustmm  on  iu  splendid  gift  to  tbe  world  of  lettcn, 
when  it  published  from  certain  Egyptian  papyri  a  very  ancient 
and  valuable  treatise  on  the  *  Constitution  of  Athens,'  which 
many  (indeed  most)  scholars  believe  to  be  the  work  of  Aristotle, 
We  now  owe  to  the  cultured  enterprise  and  nnti(|uarian  Inughi 
of  the  snme  eminent  institution  n  very  sabslantial  pavtioaol 
the  work  of  a  poet  to  whom  the  Alexandrian  criuca  gave  i 
place  among  the  nine  lyric  bards  of  ancient  Hellai,  and  of 
wbom  we  have  till  now  had  but  a  few  scanty  Ingmeot*— «Im 
chiefly  to  chance,  not  selection — about  a  hundred  Una,  tai  , 
these,  as  we  can  now  see,  by  no  means  characteristic  of  I^^H 
mind  and  art  of  their  author.  In  the  case  of  the  present  finffl^ 
there  is  no  room  at  all  for  the  alightcst  doubt  abwit  tbe 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  recovered  treasuie ;  sad 
hardly  anything  could  bo  more  interesting  than  the  fariou 
literary  and  archtrological  aspects  of  tliesi!  odes  exbuowd  fieai 
a  sepulture  of  nearly  a  millennium  and  a  balf.  There  u 
evidence  that  the  poems  of  Hncchylides  surviyed  in  tome  fora 
till  about  500  A.D.,  but  'since  that  date,"  writes  Dr.  Kenjoo, 
'  we  have  no  certain  warrant  that  any  eye  has  seen  a  ooranltK 
poem  of  Bacchylides  tor  a  space  of  fourteen  hundred  yean.  ' 

If  wc  justly  congratulated  the  British  school  of  classics  srno 
years  ag<(  on  its  aehieremenl  in  deciphering  and  editing  ti« 
'Constitution  of  Athens,'  still  more  hearty  felicitations  ale  dv 
on  the  present  performanoe.  The  f^itio  princeps  Is  well  wot^T  ! 
of  the  great  traditions  of  English  classical  learning.  Dr.  Kenyto 
shows  his  former  erudition,  acuteness,  and  marvellous  sliill  i> 
deciphering ;  but,  besiile  these  high  qualities,  he  has  brooghi  K 
bear  on  his  present  task  gifts  of  pure  scholarship,  of  which  W 
certainly  saw  but  little  evidence  seven  years  ago;  and  he  b* 
had  by  his  side  some  of  the  most  accomplished  scholan  *f 
England  and  Ireland.  Great  as  have  been  the  services  <i 
Professor  Jebb  to  learning,  we  doubt  if  he  has  ever  gin 
incontestable  proofs  of  his  kinship  with  the  spirit  of 
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poetry  Mid  hU  muterj  (if  its  instruinenU  thut  in  bis  Isboan  un 
iha  idiHo  princepa.  indeed,  in  mtkay  places  irhiTr  tho  sur- 
Tivii^  record  of  the  MS.  is  fo  sJiKiit  as  to  nflonl  but  ibc 
•cantiest  clue,  we  are  persuaded  that  Professor  .lebb,  '  from  out 
ibe  gbo«t  of  Pindar  in  b!tn,'  has  drawn  the  very  sentiment,  and 
peibkm  in  many  chsos  the  very  words,  of  which  Time  hns 
spareu  only  n  letter  here  and  there.  U'hen  Tennyson,  in 
iMicaUni;  to  Profeuor  .lebb  bis  *  Demcter  and  Peraepltone,* 
addressed  to  bim  the  words  just  quoted,  in  bnppy  allusion  to 
bis  exq&isit«  version  of  Hrowning's  '  Abt  Voglcr'  in  the 
iMiiiiimi  of  Pindar's  fourth  Pythian,  he  little  tliougbt  that  that 
T«T7  gbost  of  Pindar  in  bim  would  soon  be  invoked  to 
manifest  itself  in  a  work,  which  not  even  those  ultra-modem 
Dtiiibuians  who  sneer  at  modem  Greek  rersificntion  would 
rentiire  to  decry  as  ascless— the  work  of  fitting;  tocher  with 
skil/ni  and  reverent  hands  tlie  ditieda  membra poftK,  and  giving 
ta  our  aj^e  poems  written  about  five-and -twenty  centuries  .tgo, 
and  lost  to  the  world  for  fully  fourteen.  Next  to  the  editor  and 
the  He^ui  ProfiTMiir  of  Greek  in  Cambridge,  among  nlhers  who 
b&ve  abown  much  skill  in  brushing  the  dust  of  ages  ufT  the 
CoUco  words  of  tbe  last  of  the  Greek  lyrists,  comes  the  lata 
PmlioMnr  Palmer  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Unirer- 
•bk*  of  Oxfortl,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  hare  tbiu  been 
imxiBirri  in  a  task  which  has  been  execnicd  in  a  manner 
reflecting  the  highest  lustre  on  till  three.  Dr.  Kenyon  was 
fcstaOftte  enough  to  secure  the  co<opemtion  of  Professor  Palmer 
al  a  very  early  stage  in  the  process  of  constituting  tbe  text.  He 
eatmatcd  to  him  tltc  odes  while  yet  in  ninnuscript,  and  the 
resoll  is  that  Dvery  p«ge  illustrates  the  taste:,  tbe  insight,  the 
geniiu  of  one  wbnse  death  at  a  conijuiratively  early  age  the 
leanied  world  with  good  reason  deplores,  of  one  whose  many 
exeelleDt  gifts  of  intellect  and  temperament  won  him  the 
umiranal  aidmiralion  of  scholars  and  the  affectionate  regard  of 
all  his  associates. 

Other  scholars,  notably  Or.  Sandys,  whose  work  in  connexion 
with  tbe  former  find  wa«  so  eminent,  have  ably  assisted  the 
brilliant  Mliior,  and  since  the  appearance  of  the  etlifio  princepij  ' 
such  improvements  in  the  test  and  in  its  intcr]>retation  havt 
beef)  suggested  that  of  the  lines  (more  than  a  thuusand)  reseated  - 
fron  tbe  sands  of  Hgypt  tliere  is  hardly  one  which  is  not  already 
thoroDgbly  undersI'HKl  and  adequately  illustrated.  And  no 
(loabt  we  may  confidently  look  Cor  still  more  tight  from  the 
su»e  and  other  sources.  ' 

Now  that  we  have  quite  sufficient  materials  for  forming  a,ii 
jodgrocnt  on  tbe  literary  merits  of  Dacchylidcs,  and  assigning 
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to  liim  hi>  -pUco  nmoa^  the  poets,  it  U  rerj-  uttefcttine  M 
review  the  eitiinates  of  ibc  ancients  as  well  as  tboM  of  moMn 
critics,  ba*«(l  as  the  latter  have  hitherto  been  on  quite  ituidequKr 
data. 

The  judgment  of  antiquity  is  nhsalutdy  borne  oat  by  tlic 
pooms  which  E^ypt  has  at  last  rendered  up  to  the  modern 
world.  Sweetness,  nni)  an  equable  excellence  of  executioo, 
which  never  rises  very  high  or  falls  mudi  below  its  asUinl 
level,  are  nlwAys  present.  Longinus  (lenieti  to  Baccfaylidet  uy 
claim  to  true  gre:itncss  ss  a  poet ;  but,  comparing  hini  and  loa 
with  such  puetH  as  Pindar  and  Sophocles,  he  obserres  thst  the 
former  are  'equable  and  have  all  the  charm  of  elaborate  work- 
manship,'* while  the  Utter  somctimcE  'fall  miserably.'!  We 
may  take  \cvre  to  say  that  if  Pindar  am)  Sophocles  have  enr 
fftllen  miserably  it  must  be  in  piwuis  which  have  not  comedoirB 
to  us;  but  we  recognixe  the  justice  of  the  criticism  on  Bacchy- 
tides,  which  is  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  editor:  'liit 
ait  is  shown  in  graceful  expression,  in  craftsmanship  ntfacr 
than  in  invention.' 

The  poet  himself,  though  he  ventures  in  one  patMge  i» 
arrogate  the  title  of  eagle,}  which  so  fitly  belong*  to  his  gnsi 
Theban  rival,  calls  himsrlf  elsewhere  with  more  jusdoe  '1^ 
Ceian  nightingale,'  and  'the  island  bee  of  dulcet  note';  tod 
sweetness  ts  tlic  quality  that  epigrams  in  the  Antholojf 
ascribe  to  him  in  designating  him  as  \aXoc  Xttp^p  and  calliag 
bis  songs  Xapci.  Dtonysiiu,  again,  credits  him  with  absolute 
correctness  and  uniform  elegance ;  and  so  true  is  this  of  the 
odc«  now  before  us  that  there  is  hardly  a  difficult  et;prei>ioa  w 
a  tortuous  construction  in  them  all.  Indeed,  in  tho  few  plncM 
where  the  ettitio  princfrim  shows  anything  like  a  strained  use  of 
a  word  4)r  a  harsh  jihrAse,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  an  error  in  tbt 
MS.  (though  the  MS.  is  quite  unusually  accurate)  ;  and  we  liull 
generally  find  thai  in  those  cases  some  aatnral  misapprebensin 
misled  the  copyist,  and  that  a  slight  emendation  restores  ibe 
uniform  correctness  and  elegant  simplicity.  We  can  wtJ! 
understand  how  Hiero  and  the  Emperor  Julian  preferred  tbr 
trim  parterre  of  the  Ct'ian  to  the  Thcban's  '  flowers  of  firt' 
There  will  always  be  those  who  will  prefer  Southcy  to  SbelU?, 

*  UiiiTccTOi  nt  tr  TV  ^Aofvpf  rirr^  triirii'  ^iTHaflMifioi.  (LanfilL,  'Dt 
SnbUin.,'  xzxiil.} 

t  Bmno  critic*  lliinji  llidt  it  is  HIcro,  nut  liimitclf.  nliam  tho  poM  eonpuM  U 
•n  M^ls  tn  thn  HfUi  Olio.  Bat  m  ai»  pomudHl  that  tliojr  aM  Bdstakn.  A* 
u)pIi»dtoIIlL'^^  ilio  wliuk'  pssasiie  16-80  would  *"  -  j  ■-—  -*  '-ItlTrw  TT"tr~" 
lion.  BtsldoR.  tho  wonl  hiyitt'rffi  appKod  to  ihc  Inmr  btrds  skon  tbis  te 
cMoparisOQ  is  bolvn-iin  liiuui«l''niKl  mioor  poeta. 
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ind  who  will  not  trv  to  force  their  wa}'  into  (he  r|uart2  rock  in 
quest  of  llic  gold  which  is  imbedded  in  it?  Uarchylidet  seems 
to  btive  propnsm)  ta  himself  as  his  tnodet  the  art  of  his  uncle 
Kimonidet  rntlier  thnn  that  of  his  gieal  rival  Pindar.  Though 
be  haj  never  approached  the  hrauty  of  the  eiquiaile  ode  of 
Simonides  on  Dannv  and  the  infant  Perstus,  lie  has  often  suc- 
ceeded (as  we  sh:\ll  see)  in  telling  a  tale  very  aimply,  power- 
fully, and  gracefully.  It  is  chiefly  in  his  apt  enmments  on 
evcrj-daj-  life  that  he  recalls  the  manner  of  Simonides  rather 
than  that  of  Pindar,  who  in  this  department — if  it  is  a  dep&rt- 

KDt — of  poesy  must  be  admitted  to  be 
'  Too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food.' 

Where  should  we  find  in  Pindar  an  aphorism  at  once  to  shrewd 
and  so  uncooTentional  as  that  which  nacchylidea  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Ajxillo  addressing  Ailmelus?  * 

It  ie  meet  that  thou,  na  a  man  Ix^ru  of  woEoan.  sJiouId  Lavci  two 
xaindfl  abont  life :  one,  that  to-morrow'a  sun  shall  be  thy  luMt,  and 
nnother,  that  thou  elialt  live  in  wenlth  full  fifty  years  :  be  righteons, 
tbonfore,  and  make  merry :  in  all  thy  getting  this  is  beet. 

Another  passage  reminds  us  of  old  Adam  in  '  As  you  like  it,* 
with  his  praise  of  health  and  aspiration  for  some  *  settled  low  , 
content,'  while  it  alto  recalls  n  celebrated  couplet  of  Pope,     It 
is   reniaikably  free  from  the  conventionality   which  generally 
bluota  the  edge  of  proverbial  philosophy. 

Tirtoe  giveth  a  man  heart,  and  piety  hringetU  a  nobler  cheerful- , 
neea  and  courage ;  if  a  man  hath  health  and  mhiitiuce  whereby  to 
lire,  then  can  ho  challengo  tho  foremost  amODg  men.  No  delight  is 
wanting  to  life,  if  i]iBt«Dipers  and  dc>Bperat«  poverty  hold  alouf.  The 
riob  man  hath  hie  great  cmTingB,  as  tho  humble  his  htuuhler. 
FlMity  in  all  things  bring'^th  no  delight  to  mortals ;  they  ever  strive 
to  Ofwtako  that  which  Hcoth  nwny-f 

^pAnd  here  is  another  sample  of  mitit  najiientia :—  % 

Ifaa  hath  a  thoasand  good  gifts,  bnt  only  one  bath  in  it  the  promlte 
«if  btiaB,  oven  for  him  ^hoso  by  nprightucss  ocdcrcth  his  daily  life. 
Kot  with  cruel  frays  norteth  the  voicu  of  the  harp  auil  tho  loud  lay 
of  th«  choir,  not  with  rorelii  the  riug  of  steel  on  stool.  hJach  deed 
bath  ita  own  fit  season.  Him  that  doeth  justice  doth  God  too 
liftnp. 

■  ut.  7S-M. 

t  t.2&>S9. 

X  xrv.  8-1^  Wo  read  ti  tA  v^  X<V^'>  *'i'b  Mniiin.  llfadlain.  PcarMD,  aoil 
nieksTds,  In  lh«  'C]a«»loa1  lUvinr,'  and  Dr.  Ton  Wllnmovltx-Monllandorir, ia  tbe 
*  Guttb^HiheD  galehrttn  Aauigpra.' 
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Thl*  iliDpIe  belief  in  tb«  saoctitv  of  duty  and  the  bl«ue<3Da> 
of  coDtcDtmont  bad  no  attiactioiu  for  the  iplendour-lonDj 
(AtXay\at><ij  Pindar,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  Dobl«  blood  of  tbe 
^gidir,  nn<l  whose  creed  was  complicated  by  the  wdcot 
loDgiogs  for  future  bliss  and  (be  bitter  sorrow  for  prornl 
m'ueiy  wbtch  th«  Mysteries  Inculcated  on  the  initiated.  Thii 
difference  between  the  minds  of  Pindar  and  Baccbylides  is  veil 
illuttrated  hy  thv  attitude  of  each  towards  tbc  suptrnot  beings 
i>f  Orevk  mythology.  The  lliird  Olympian  udc  was  snng  at 
the  feast  of  the  Theoxenia  given  by  Theron  in  the  name  of 
the  Dioscuri  to  the  other  gods.  We  arc  struck  by  the  respect, 
even  awe,  with  which  the  Dioscuri  are  invested  with  the 
somewhat  mundane  character  of  hosts.  A  fragment  of  Bacchy- 
lidcs  prcseneil  by  AtheniFUS  invites  these  same  deities  to  s 
feast.  'Ilicy  are  regarded  as  ordinary  mortals,  srul  are  wanitd 
tbat  there  awaits  (bvm  '  no  ox  ntasted  whole,  no  gold  nor  cktbi 
of  purple ;  only  a  merry  heart,  a  tuneful  song,  and  sweet  wine 
in  iioK>tiao  Aagona.' 

The  poems  before  us  afibrd  a  signal  proof  how  dongeroiu  ii 
is  to  attempt  to  characterize  a  wriurr  known  lo  ua  unit  in 
fragments.  '  The  genius  rik)  art  of  Baccbylides,'  writes  K.  0. 
Miiller  in  bis  '  History  of  Greek  Literature,'  '  were  diitC; 
deroied  to  (he  pleasures  of  priratti  life,  lore,  and  wine ;  and, 
when  c«tmpared  with  those  of  Simonides,  appear  marked  bf 
greater  sensual  grace  aud  less  moral  elevation.  This  jadgnwat, 
we  can  now  see,  is  quite  unjustified,  but  it  is  easy  to  pcrocire 
its  genesis.  Among  the  few  fragments  of  Bacchylides  ttilhertd 
known  to  us  almost  the  longest  is  a  description  of  the  ioUBcat* 
of  wine,  under  which  a  man  is  *  o'er  all  the  ills  of  life  ricto- 
rious.'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  a  fragment  of 
Pindar  *  on  the  same  theme.  Bacchyltdes  is  easy  and  pleasant  :— 

Straightway  u  be  drinke  he  is  a  triumphant  cowiuumr,  aocui  lo  U 
king  of  all  the  vrorlil,  bis  halls  gleam  nith  ivory,  bis  aigoslM  sH 
Ud^  with  Egyptian  boIeE;  bo  boots  his  spirit  aa  ho  quk&  lb« 
beaker. 

Pindar  is  less  concrete,  but  the  phrase  'shore  of  illusion' 
(■^vBii  -rrpw  aierdii)  is  a  monogram  on  the  fragment,  tiiat  '  Dole 
ol  distinction '  which  Matthew  Arnold  bids  us  to  look  for,  and 
which  in  Pindnr  we  never  seek  in  vain : 

The  caicB  that  oppress  us  loavo  tho  breast,  and  o'er  a  sea  of  goUfll 
atore  we  sail  all  alike  to  a  shore  of  illnfiion.  The  poor  man  is  M. 
aud  the  rich  are  gladder  at  heart,  jaroUod  through  by  the  amiwsof 
theviue. 
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Admirable  m  wai  the  art  of  Simonidcs,  j|>raceful  and  refined 
RS  wu  that  ol  Bacchvlidcs,  wc  do  not  mpcl  in  thom  that  'ever 
•urging  jrt  bridled  excitement  recalling  and  heightening  what 
K  man  hat  to  sat,'  in  turh  a  manner  as  to  give  special  intensity, 
dignity,  nml  distinction  to  it,  that  spirit  o(  style,  which  Matthew 
Arnold  finds  in  Pind:tr  kbuve  nil  poets,  and  which  distinguishes 
Liin  from  even  the  best  of  hi*  conletnpomries  by  the  same 
qaalities  which  make  Siiakospeare's  work  different  from  and 
conspicuous  above  that  of  the  other  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

B«forc  analysing  more  closely  the  style  of  the  re-arisen 
lyrnt,  and  considering  what  light  is  thrown  by  the  poems  on 
the  personality  and  mind  of  their  author,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
inteic-sting  to  examine  the  odes  tn  detail,  and  to  place  before 
our  renders  some  of  their  most  chnracienstic  features.  An 
excellent  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  of  each  ode  is  given  by 
Dr.  Kenyon  in  the  introduction  (pp.  xxvi.-xliii.),  and  the  dates 
of  each  and  the  structural  arrangement  are  ducussed  in  the 
notes  prefixed  to  each.  We  will  address  oortelveB  rather  to 
striking  passages  in  the  poems  themselves. 

In  the  third  ode  the  poet  celebrates  a  victory  won  by  Hicro 
in  the  chariot>iace  at  Olympia.  In  dwelling  on  the  splendour 
nf  that  prince's  ojfcrtngs  to  the  god,  he  adduces  the  example  of 
Ortesus  to  show  that  such  piety  is  not  thrown  nway,  and  that 
the  g<>d  i>  true  to  bis  faithful  votaries.  This  ode,  written  less 
than  eighty  years  after  the  fall  of  Sardis,  and  before  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  history  of  Herodotus,  is  the  earliest  version  of  the 
legend  o(  Crcesus,*  and  differs  materially  from  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  in  omitting  all  mention  of  Solon,  and  making  the 
self-immolation  of  Crtrsus  with  his  wife  and  daughters  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  defeated  sovereign.  It  it  to  be  observed 
ibat  CrcEtus  was  not  for  the  ancients  the  type  of  wealth,  as  with 
us,  but  of  pious  munificence  and  undeserved  reverse  of  fortune. 
Midaa  and  (^inyras  were  the  typical  millionaires  for  Pindar 
and  Theognis.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Bacchylides  tells 
_the  tale: — f 

IiO,  Ortesuo,  when  Sardia  fell  before  the  (irecion  host,  that  the 
ace  of  Zens  might  be  fulfilled,  Craiiua,  the  Lord  of  knightly 
found  hia  tutelar  in  Apollo  of  the  goldon  falchion.  For, 
wben  be  oome  to  the  day  of  his  undDing  that  he  looked  not  for,  Iio 
wovld  tiot  brook  bitter  thraldom,  but  hu  builded  him  a  pyro  iu  the 
fenced  close,  and  wont  up   thciooQ  with  hia  &ithfnl  v^o  and  his 


*  That  is,  Ibf  ourliint  tu  litt-nry  trailiUna.  The  red-Bgured  Amphora, 
Xo.  IM  En  tbu  LouviT,  iiupUns  a  pn-UvroiluIvau  vuniou  of  the  l^end  of  Cmatos, 
•oeaidiBK  to  Ur.  U.  Stuart  Jonu*  in  '  Oluuiical  Boview,'  xn.  i.  ■>.  tH. 
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fair^trettsed  ilanghtMn  wr^ping  »oro.    '  0,  joaloiu  (Sod  I '  h»  oried,  i 
lift«d  his  hiiuild  tn  the  Ugb  welkin, '  nboTO  » tlio  gratitado  <if  HmtmiI 
Where  is  that  great  Lnril,  Lcto'e  eon  ?  .  .  .  Our  womoB  m 
dospitofullj'  from  the  Ktittely  bulls.     What  wait  once  honibU  now  til 
irelooiDe.  Death  ie  our  best  boon.'  Sonpakcheaiul  liiulo  hUlMOchnuikj 
Qabrobutes  lire  thu  pile  of  wood.     Tlie  girls  ecrouuod,  and  dm« 
their  Mrms  round  their  motbur ;  fur,  inoKt  horrible  is  ^cotb  nbtni  it  ^ 
ooiueth  to  us  fnce  to  face.     Bat,  lo !  w}u:a  the  Btruag  blaxo  bogu  I 
CouTiie  tliruQgh  the  nood,  Zeus  brought  up  »  black-stolcd  clom  i 
quenched  the  ycillow  Sami'.     Nothing  in  i>ttst  Mitt  Hint  ifao  wiD  .. 
God  bringotli  about.     So  the  Suliuti  go<I  tarried  the  old  kiogood  Jul 
linome  dutighture   to  the  land  of  the  Hyperbormns,  mod  tharo 
fitahluhed  tlium,  for  the  king's  piety  nud  for  that  b«jond  nil 
en  he  had  seut  goodly  gifts  to  sacred  Fytbo. 

The  fourth   odu    com  memo  rates    the  victory  of  Hinro  wul 
which  I'tiidur  d«alt  in  tim  sublime  first  Pythian.    It  is  preserve 
only  in  part,  and  does  not  seeut   lo  have  been  an  unbitiou 
effort,  having  been  probably  designed  to  be  sung:  oa  the  »pot, 
while  Pindar's  triumphal  chant  was  reserved  for  the  celeb[stiuii| 
of  the  victory  at  the  court  of  Hiero.     It  is  in  the  next  ode  thstl 
the  two  poets  arc  brongtit  into  a  direct  rivalry,  of  which  both 
show  a  consciousness — Hnrchylidcs  in  his  elaborate  compaTif:>n 
of  himirif  lo   nn  rnglc,  Pindar  when   he  boasts  of  his  clo*er 
Assncintion  with   kings  and  winners   in    the  games,  and   hinCS'l 
that,  as  fur  Hlero  in  buman  fortune,  so  for  him  in  his 
there  is  do  higher  height ;  their  prayer  should  only  be 
ibcy  may  maintain  their  present  state. 

While  Pindar  chose  for  his  theme  the  legend  of  Pelops,  th«l 
founder  of  the  Olympian  games,  Bacchylides  stran^jely  selected 
the  story  of  Meleager,  whom  he  expressly  addaccs  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  no  mortal  man  ran  expect  lo  Ixr  completely 
happy.  VVe  can  only  suppose  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  delicate 
health  of  Hiero,  and  we  cannot  regard  the  choice  of  the  theme 
as  felicitous,  but  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  this  story  is- 
toW  are  conspicuous  even  among  Greek  writers,*  When 
Heracles  went  lo  Hades  in  quest  of  Cerberus — 

There  lie  marked  the  shades  of  poor  mortals  bcaide  Cooytmi'  i 
thick  as  leaves  whioh  the  viuH  scatters  o'er  the  gleaming  ' 
(rf  aheep-dotted  Ida ;  and  amou^  them  towered  the  ghost  of  the  i 
leas  champion  of  Porthaou'e  line.    When  Alcxoena'a  woudron  aot^^ 
descried  him  glooming  iu  his  harness,  be  hooked  on  the  buw-tip  Ih^ 
twaugiug  string,  and  oped  his  (Quiver's  lid,  and  took  tberefrum  a^ 
btazeu-tipped  shaft.     Bat  the  shade  of  Moleager  npspake  to  him  tu» 
to  face,  lor  he  knew  him  well,  'Son  of  groat  Zeue,  be  still. 


•  Y.  6S-1T6. 
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[Mining  thy  xpirit,  Uiiaoh  nnt  thy  fieroa  bolt  at  tbo  epritee  of  the 
I  dead  uul  gone.  It  hnth  nu  torrurg  for  tliuiu.'  So  spako  he,  and  the 
Jmd  of  Amphitrynu  wna  nstimiod  nuil  said,  'What  gixl  or  laortal 
rtoucd  up  »(>  fnir  a  sapliDg,  ami  in  wlmt  climo  ?  Who  took  thj 
rlJfuV  Ah,  mich  an  one  ue  thy  slayer  will  girdled  Hera  Ennd  for  my 
niwloing.  But  nay,  of  »  Kurety,  Pollutt  luukelh  my  life  her  care.' 
Th«R  ltlel(i«g«r  wecjiiug,  eaid, '  Hurd  it  Ih  fur  murtuls  to  turn  nnde  tba 
mind  of  Uio  go<Ie;  cUo  would  my  Hiru  tho  ^duU  knight  <£n<!iiB  with 
prayor  und  luicrifioouf  many  goats  iiuil  runsut^iiiu  huvu  laid  tbewrath 
of  AiteiBiB  diTiot:,  ifhitc-urm&d,  flowur-urowuud.  Itut  the  goildcM 
nimnd  faer  wrath  not  tu  be  vaiitjuiHUiHl,  uud  uet  ujiuu  fair  Culydon 
a  uifcroileas  brute,  u  mighty  hour,  that  iu  tho  plenitude  of  his  nlrongth 
howtfd  into  th«  fruit  tr^us  with  his  tusk,  and  ulauglitared  the  sbtxip 
ud  whatao  mortal  wi{;iit  withstood  him.  We  lords  of  thv  Greeks 
fiMsht  with  him  a  hard  fi^jLl  amain  sii  days  continually  ;  and  when 
Goo  gavo  the  huttle  to  our  hands  wo  buri«d  those  whom  the  huamc- 
cmnting  brute  *  had  slain  in  his  rushingB,  ovon  Ancjens  and  AKf  hnu;, 
best  ofinybraTOhrotheis,  whom  AJthina  boro  in  (Jt^Dens' storied  halls. 
Host  of  dteset  death  took,  for  not  yot  did  tho  angry  huDtress-qunen 
stay  her  wntUi ;  and  for  the  tawny  foil  with  tho  staunch -Ouretes  we 
fbngbt  amain.  Then  slew  I,  among  othora  many,  Iphiclns  und 
Ajwaions,  my  mother's  stout  brothers ;  for  cruol  Arco  distingiusbeth 
Bvt  a  friend  in  time  of  fighting ;  sightloss  fly  thu  arrows  at  the 
{oMDeo'e  lives,  and  d«al  death  to  whom  God  lietoth.  Ni>w  my  bnpleea 
notber,  tho  wily  daughter  of  Thcetius,  not  tukino  count  of  this, 
di6i|sed  my  dci^tructiiiQ — a  damo  umlauntod.     Tho  log  thut  bare  in 

■'  nntimoly  death  she  took  from  the  figured  ehust  wherein  eho 
jhnt  ii,X  and  bomod  it  in  tho  fire.  Fate  had  woven  in  her  web 
\  birth  that  by  it  should  ))e  inotod  tho  meUHurn  nf  my  life.  I 
Jioiling  ClyroonuB,  brave  son  of  Doipyliii*,  fur  I  liud  oome  on 
%  goodly  wight,  before  the  nimpivrte, and  the  foemeu  wore  flying 
t  strong  town  of  Plenrnn,  auoiuut  hold.  And  my  sweet  life  wan 
minishod  ^  in  mc,  and  I  knew  I  was  fainting  away.     All,  as  I  drew 

The  mithcc  ifSpixAt  tevrai  hnrdly  Biiitatil'.'  Vr  tlie  wild  bonr.  tlie  cliiuactvr- 

Of  which  is  iu  Meace,tiDA  auUvo  iluuatltiMli'M :  '  Oior  QQ   lit*  Uuik  tlie 

rolli,  anil  •liea  nitliout   n  gtoaa — Alva  ni  oiily  h  wild  tiii^  out  die,  ■■> 

_ _,*— Majur  ahnk«r«ir'i   'Wild   Sport*  of  liidiiu'     -PiBSlioliidit,'   liy  ihttt' 

eadaeal  ahilcul,  Ci>loncl  Bndeii 'Powell,  b1i*>  bean  witarM  tu  Uie  dqIIod  nkn.:c 
at  the  hog  tn  il«  mttilxita  both  with  mna  and  witti  bnut. 
t  W«  nad  vAiwM. 

Wo  TCad  iyiX^mira  for  tyii\a.iiTaait  '•(  tli«  MS.  J«bb'*  iyiAniitrotfa  WDDld 
~  AHhea  wvep  whik-  *he  dM  li»r  koii  to  ilMttb.  Thi*  woaU  U:  ^  pMttj 
and  Ovid.  Met.  Tin.  4i32-61 1,  il»'<>lt8  en  Ih^  ofxifllctioK  oiu'itioii*  ii 
meOua  aiid  tho  nitor.  Bat  th<-  p>ul  wuuld  liavu  insda  luorii'  at  tiiafhMiahl 
If  ha  kad  tMuibiid  oe  it  at  all,  nud  lia  would  out  have  polulcdlj  ««Ued  X«r 
__  iffitanai  yuri. 

.:•  \  IW  fon  |u*£vM  andoubtodly  rcfooBrnta  i^jirit^  from  *»»vw  (<?)>.  ^a^fvw 
jMride <>vMw),  a  Teib  whldi  ilioald  hn lutorcd  agnin  in  iii-  UO  f'jr  >i,vileij,  wLicli 
OMiM  act  l>T  any  mranit  tiarn  Iha  pmnilfe:  long.  In  thut  punngv  tlu  tub  i> 
iatnoHtire  like  h^iiw,  wliUa  hai*  U  UtrniMtiw.  IHurmMl  vctfaiin  'itu.  EW 
llMlailMliialinii  -a  ept  i^ttiotar..  Find.  N.  S4,  tetivtiaiax,  O.  Ix- 1^ 
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ittj  XiLtX  liruaUi  I  fell  awMping  in  m^  aQgaisb,  for  thut  I  wu  Imviiig 
my  glorious  pihuu.'  Men  itay  that  tlicu.  and  norer  afora  oc  aflor, 
ilid  tbo  Ban  of  Am{>liitry(jQ,  (^Atiutkas  iii  tlte  fray,  let  tli«  tear  down  &11 
in  rutli  for  tlio  baplesa  wiglit,  aud  tlius  in  ausw6r  ha  spake, '  For  Btnt 
it  is  liuat  uQver  to  have  baou  bom,  nor  erer  to  haTe  looked  ttpo*  thftj 
light  i>f  the  svo.  fint  ab,  it  boote  not  to  weep  for  tfaeae 
TAther  ia  it  meet  to  apeak  of  tbat  which  the  future  hstfa  in 
Hast  tbuu  iu  Ifao  liatls  of  doughty  tEuous  a  virgin  sister  lik«  QDto' 
thee  iu  favour  ?  Her  would  I  fain  make  my  busom  bride.*  To  him 
spoke  the  ghost  of  etaunch  Mokagor.  '  I  loft  bobisd  OH  ia  thoeebib 
Dciaaciia  of  the  dark-pnlo  neck,  and  not  yot  hath  8h9  felt  tlie  aplU  of 
tho  golden  goddess  of  lovo.' 

Thus  abruptlv  *  cods  what  mny  be  called  (he  ballad  of 
Heracles  and  Me  leader  in  Hades,  a  clear  flash  of  epii: 
narrative  in  tho  f>rcat  vein,  not  rising  to  the  dizxj  lieighu 
of  splendour  which  Pindar's  stories  of  mjtb-land  sometimes 
achieve,  but  charRcteiittically  maintaining  an  oquable  flow  «f 
tender  sentiment  and  pure  and  elevated  diction.  Maa^-  poioti 
«»f  interest  ^none  of  them  neglected  in  Dr.  Kenyon's  exceUtOt 
footnotes)  may  be  noticed  in  the  passage  which  wc  hsre 
tendered.  The  comparitoa  of  the  shades  of  th<!  dead  to 
perished  leaves  whirled  about  hy  the  wind  appears  agmin  ia 
poets  ancient  and  modem,  the  modern  of  coarse  beln?  qniu 
-ignorant  of  tho  Bacchylidcan  source  of  the  simile.  As  HoBxr'i 
simile.t  like  that  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,}  relate*  to  men,  it>x 
disembodied  spirits,  it  was  probably  the  Baccbylidean  ode 
which  suggested  to  Virgil  the  graceful  passage,^  which  in  its 
turn  gave  birth  to  Milton's  'Thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrota'; 
(o  Shelley's  converse  eomparisoa  in  the  '  Ode  to  the  Welt 
Wind,'  where  the  '  leaves  dead  '  arc  likened  to— 
'  IthoEte  from  an  enchanter  fleeing. 

Yellow  and  blnck,  iiitd  pale  and  hectic  r^, 

rostilenoc-strickBn  multitudos ' ; 

nnd  finally  perhaps  lo  Kossctli's  fine  expression  in  one  of  kit 
•Janets : — 

•The  ground-whirl  of  tho  perished  Iphtch  of  Uope^ 
Thu  wind  of  Death's  imperishable  wing.' 

*  Snokabrai>(ii«M  isclinractcrUlleorUrvukliiKc  poelry.  riadaib  IhafosA 
Pythian,  tiavlng  devoted  iii^nrly  tnru  liimdrcil  &nd  Any  lino*  to  tho  aMyottte 
Anonsnts  up  to  the  Surlirji;  of  tliu  scrpcut  Umt  guardol  th«  (pddta  Bmc- 
f  nUiO*  Uie  tale  in  riKht  vcrsL-n.  prctnLBUiz  t|Jt  worli  ■  Lang  wom  II  fMnK>l*f< 
by  tbrbuntcii  track,  for  thu  timi!  ia  nigli  out,  and  I  kaov  aHrlain  altait(w- 
and  muDV  atbun  li>uk  lo  mv  for  nldU '  (Mycn'  Tnuu.).  ll  baa,  bamvw,  M* 
luggntiv)  thnt  tho  abraptncu  in  the  Buccliylliltaa  ode  woohl  be  joiliiM  If 
the  liyijatlKijt  that  thero  is  *ainn  rcTeTonro  to  semo  >oddiliK  Umo  pouilisgi' 
HicTD  s  court :    and   the  throry  galaa   plauaibUity  frdSD    a    oonipariJOii  *il^ 


\ 


find.  Ol.  i.  ii^-^1),  Hrillcn  for  tlin  mmn  nrcMloo. 
|if.  ItiSL  1  Atg.l\.2IO. 
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Dr.  Kenton  acutely  notices  that  ia  bis  lucalucation  of  tlie 

limile  Milton  has,  unconsciously  of  course,  approached  neateit 

thc!  fountain- passage,  wliich  sprnks  not  nuTcIr  of  leaves^  but 

of  Icarcs  on  thr  wimUswcpt  p<Tak»  of  liln.     It  is  stated  by  a 

tf^holiftst  on   Homer,  4*.  \J\,  lliat    Hc-raclcx   in<-t   Mrlcagcr  in 

^UiadM    aiid    was    besought    by    M deader    to    take    his    sister 

^^Deianeira  to  wife,  and  that  the  scene  was  introduced  by  Pindar 

Binto  one  of  bis  poems.     It  would  bo  interesting  to  read  the 

poem  of  Pindar,  on  which  we  have    perhaps  in  ibe  ode  before 

04  a  covert  criticism,  like  that  of  b^urinides  on  jiilschylus  in 

tbc  'Elcctra.'    The  charnctcristic  multiplication  of  epithets  will 

Strike  tbc  reader,'  as  well  n»  the  fact  that  the  epithet  Kru/j^aifro* 

1(1.  I3!J)  is  rehabilitated,  n  word  expelh-d  by  Hermann  from 
Pind,  Pylb.  ir.  S*l  with  such  success  ibut  it  doos  not  even 
«pi>ear  in  the  lexicon  of  LIddell  and  Scoit,  which,  by  the  way, 
J'  "      "" 


in  these  piping  limes  of  pupyri  must  ^ivo  up  its  claim  to  be 
'definitive.      In    Bacchylidcs    some    one    hundred    words    aie 


hylidcs  some  one 
marked  as  new,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  hold  their  places 
KB  good  words  and  true.  The  sad  lines,  16()-l(i3,  which  ai 
once  recall  the  famous  Sophoclean  /^i)  i^uvai  rov  atravra  ctxj! 
X070V  again  illustrtite  the  danger  of  theorizing  about  fragments. 
Thr  lines  were  ascribed  by  tiergk,  apparently  on  irrefutable 
grounds,  t«  Silenus  as  their  speaker-t 

Ode  VI.,  aildressed  to  Lacon  of  Ceos,  a  fellow-countryman  of 
the  poet's,  contains  a  play  on  the  name  of  (he  victor,^  whicb 
reminds  us  of  a  similar  jeu  ir«f/W'  on  the  part  of  Simonidei, 
when  he  told  how  one  Crius  (or  Ram,  ttpiot)  was  vanquished  by 
an  Athenian  wrestler :  '  rightly  hath  the  Kam  gut  himself  shorn 
by  venturing  into  the  sanctuary  of  Juve*s  bower.'  In  a  passage 
in  Aristophanes  §  Strepsiades  bids  his  son  sing  this  sung,  whicb 
the  patriotism  ol  Athenians  had  adopted  as  a  popular  '  Trink- 

"  ArtMuli^  wlio  In  II.  !)a,  09  hiu  thro*  nUuts,  haf  no  Itn  than  four 

t  II  *ai  tbit  fiiiiKiiiH  |ine3Sg'>  in  tliD  '(Edlpoi  Ooloiieiu'  wlikili  Hupplied 
mwulny  with  ttlmt.  Sir  U.  TroVL-lVBii  wrilCK.  '  «iu  uoknowlixli't-'t  wiuiout 
disMnC  to  Im  lbt<  btet  iijipliisl  ijuotuti'.iu  tlitit  t<vt'r  tint  iuluIc  within  iHvi>  miUi  of 
the  Fitcwillinm  Muscuia,"  Sir  O.  Trfvclyua  cmisiilcrKi  il  'looitrk'tij  cIohwhI' 
lobercfmiluwd  in  UiBpas;L's,  Pt-rtiipB,  howovcr.  it  in  not  ■  ton  alridly  cliuuicBl' 
(■>  be  cDUTrrtd  iu  n  lLAta«4  language  Let  lu  r^inr^y  onra.^lviii  U>  tic  reading 
BMiM  Dnpubliihi^l  biior  of  a  lattcr-da;  Oi«om:  ■rf-iiint  jhi^'Ihiii  Won^Hwoitliium 
notiitini  iiiii'iiiiliin  eoiDaiMantciii.  cnni  pntt  ii-nbti-iiiuni  f|i]nti<liii  it  k^iimr«r 
ilsMrt,  •iililuin  RMO  Ibi  honw  iliini  vi.l  •'[inin  ina  tiitvnlurn  i-onliiiumti. 
iiQ  cum  MacauUiio  n  fiinillliirihiio  iii  »f\>'  'luU  narnum-t  u(  irmupcr  JisJMet 
«*••  jiotttn  tn  »e\\ti  fHiuilinrii^n  wntiliud  rom|ioiiL>iidi>  uptruin  dnri-.  ffiutit 
I,  vorbla  fiophodeis  tn  ventus  la-ta  t^ntni  in  luro  fiicioi  acclcitc  collntia. 

'  '■'amaae,  fl^ioi  miVo'  Htvtitp  ^uti .    Scis  rvliijiiiL.* 

■*•  ikfflmou  Kix'  p'lyarar  miBiniri  KvSat. 
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Lied.'  Apparendr  tbe  hislil/^cullured  AthcniRiii,  no  more 
than  the  learned  Cicero,  could  resist  tbe  balcfal  BttraMion  of  « 
play  on  n  name. 

The  eleventh  ode  is  inieresling  as  supplying  n   refemK*  In 
the  poet's  family  hitlorT,  if  an  acute  conjwrlure  by  Prof.  PaImM' 
on  line  120  is  accepted,  acconling  to  which  the  poet  claims  th«-, 
his  ancestors  retorning  from  the  ticge  of  Troy  consecrated  ti>l 
Artemii  a  gn»re  by  tlie   river  Casa,  where  afterwards  Metapon- 
tom  stood.     It  also  contains  an  outspoken  charge  against  thej 
false  decision  of  the   judges  at  Olympiii,   which    robbed   Ibtl 
Metaponline  Aleiidamus,  a  traveller  from   for  Magna  GrtfCUfl 
of  the  prize  which  was  his  due — a    charge  at  which    PimUr ' 
would  barely  hare  allowed  himself  to  hint.    The  myth   is  ver; 
cliaracteristic  of  the  simple  and  graceful    note    of  tbe    Ceian  ' 
nigbtiiignlr.      The    daughters    of  I*Tn!tui,    who     bad    ofTemieH  | 
llera,  were  smitten  with  madness  by  tliat  spiteful  fcoddcn,  anil  | 
wandered  away  from  Tiryns  to  the  hills  : —  • 

Thi'n  grief  gat  holi]  cf  the  heart  of  Prartne,  aud  a  pang  that  was  | 
strange  to  him  sraoto  him,  and  bo  doubted  wbothur  to  drive  his  tv»- 
odgdd  brnnil  into  his  honrt.     But  bis  squirtut  with  soft  wonU,  yta, 
and  main  force,  (^ousttained  him.     For  u  year  and  a  moDth  ftill  tdd,. 
through  tbe  bosky  wilctwood  tbey  farud  far  and  wide,  and  kept  Iheir  \ 
fliglit  through  tlic  piurturc  lands  of  Arcady.     But  when  be  eame  V> 
tbe  fair-flowing  Lubub,  tbon  did  the  fnthor,  after  ablution  diH^  <all 
upon  tbo  full-eyed  daughter  of  Leto  criniBcni -crowned,  slrete.bing  ont 
his  hands  to  tbo  bcaius  of  the  fleot-licirs&<l   auu:    'Ob,  bring  ■? 
children  out  of  tbe  omul  deruy  of  tboir  freuzy,  and  I  will  aactifieo 
on  thy  altar  a  score  of  russot  kino  ncvur  yoked.      Then  the  hmlrew 
ijiiocD,  daugblor  of  a  aire  most  oxcolleut,  heard  bis  prayer,  sod  she 

Smvnilod  ou  llora,  and  miulo  thom  quit  uf  their  frantic  fits,  thoM 
owor-crowDod  damsels.  Aud  tboy  t  strui);htway  bnilded  for  bur  s 
slu'im3  and  an  altar  therewitb,  aud  stainud  it  witb  tbe  blood  of  dutcf, 
and  round  about  tbey  ordained  dnnces  and  songs  of  women. 

In  tbe  thirteenth  ode  wo  have  again  a  theme  treated  by  both 
{^odar  anil  Baccbylides,  the  victory  at  Nemea  of  I'ytbcas,  soo 
of  Lampon  of  .^igiua.  The  magic  grace  of  the  Pindaric  ode, 
that  '  sea-suiuraie '  song,  which  tells  how  Peleua  won  his  se*- 
bride:  the  note  of  gold  that  clangs  through  it;  the  Sea-God 
coming  in  his  car  from  JF,gtt,  and  the  gladsome  company  thai 
welcome  him  with  song  and  aound  uf  n;beck — all  these  toucfac*. 
so  true  -ind  »o  light,  make  the  fifth  Ncmean  almost  unique 
among  all  tbe  poems  of  the  world.  Prof.  Bury  in  his  admirabJt 
edition  has  gone-  as  near  as  any  one  could  go  to  doing  it  justice. 
in  an  iniroduclion  which  is  a  model  of  what  comment  on  Pindai 
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tiouli]  be.  But  it  i(  mnllj  Kn  '  iin«jpr«asire '  son^,  bcjmni 
noJmt,  and  nlinvt-  praitn.  In  it,  for  oticr,  FtnHnr  hu  Avoided 
the  th«me  of  unrrquitci)  merit  in  Ajns,  wliirh  *a  niten  fur- 
aiihea  the  material  fi>r  lii«  .^-IginKlan  Uvs^  Hnccliylidei  biu 
cfaosBQ  tho  Ajax  motif,  but  it  it  Ajnx  triumpbaiit  that  be  cele- 
brate*, not  Ajax  humiliated  and  balked  of  tlte  arms  of  Acbillee 
fay  tlio  gailc  of  Odyneua  and  the  ingratitude  of  tbe  Greeks. 
The  ode  is  in  a  vcrj'  corrupt  condition,  but  we  can  sec  that  it 
did  not  tak<!  a  vrft  high  Digbt.  though  it  contains  an  elaborate 
aitiiile  i.-ndin^  with  n  prplty  ^xprmion.  The  simtln,  admirably 
restored  by  Fn>f.  Jt^bb  (whose  suggestions  we  accr^pt,  though  he 
does  not  venture  to  put  them  in  the  text),  mns  thus^— 

As  on  the  (Inrk-burgeotiiiij^  *  mnin  the  north  wind  from  Thrace 
rendflth  a  burk  hy  the  violence  of  the  wnvoe,  coming  on  it  in  the  utght- 
sratebes  when  men  take  their  rest,  but  with  bright  iluwn  tbu  wind 
ISftTee  to  blow,  and  a  fnir  broese  lays  the  main  to  rttut,  and  with  sail 
swelling  'ucsth  the  getitlo  South  right  fnin  they  win  to  thit  haven 
that  was  beyond  tlioir  hojies.  So  when  the  Trujuna  heard  that 
tbe  doughty  Adiillui  wus  aliidiiiF!  in  his  tent  fur  the  aake  of  the 
yellow-bait«d  BriauiH  with  liml>a  of  yoiuig  dfMire,|  then  did  they 
raus  up  to  Leaven  tlteir  luuids,  when  they  ileHchod  a  bright  gleam  of 

lit  'neatb  the  stonn-raok. 

sf.  PUitt,  in  the   'Classical  Review"   (xn.  I.  p.  62),  aplly 
ampnres  for  the  simile  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  li.  286  : — 

'  As  when  hollow  rooks  rctitin 
The  sound  of  bliist'ring  winile,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roiiKiul  thu  aoa,  now  with  l^uarEc  uacluiti-u  lull 
Scufisring  men  o'erwntoh'd,  whoBo  liark  by  chuuco. 
Or  pinnoco,  anchors  in  a  craggy  hay 
After  thu  teiniiest.' 

Prof.  Piatt  naturally  observes,  'You  would jhave  sworn  &tilton 
was  copying  Bacchytidcs.'  Vet  that,  wc  know,  was  absolutely 
impossible ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  wc  mny  be  led  to  doubt 
whether  many  of  the  parallelisms  observed  between  Milton  and 
Pindar  arc  not  coincidencrs — whether  soln(^  of  the  great  Puritan 

et's  supposftl  borrowings  from  Paganism  an;  not  rather 
jglils  on  bis  own  copious  and  splendid  sCor«!. 

But  the  |>apyrus  has  nut  only  conferred  on  us  poems  belonging 
to  a  class  already  familiar  to  us.  It  offers  examples  of  a  quite 
avw genre,  which  we  may  call  lyrical  idylls  or  dramatic  lyrics. 
Ancient  critics  ascribe  to   Pindar  compositions   whicb  they 


'  XUL  91-107 :  HvBrarfJi.  u  now  aud  Btmnm*  epitliet.     As  tlia  «Kth  blooma 
Dio  floweti^  ID  the  wa  bnimt  up  intu  dufc  billawa 
>  t  b  lii»fi>T^ov  wc  faave  anolliut  new  ami  ttniRgc  cjilthet. 
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Ckll  Tpar^tKo,  Bpeiftaja.  none  of  which  have  come  down  to 
Hitherto  thr  rcr}-  designation  hns  Ixrcn    a    pujalp.      \Vc  now' 
have  excellent  specimens  of  compositions  which  mny  well  Iwtr 
been  >o  styled,  and  which  we  might  4:nmp«r«  to  the  libreUn 
of   an    opera    or    an    oratorio,  not,  however,  tuch    ai    we  are 
familiar  with,  but  such  as  a  real    artiit    might   bare   writttn. 
The  first,  in    which   Menelaus  before  tbe  assembled    Trojui 
demuids    the   restoration   of  Helen,   and   the   tecond,   inidk 
touches  on  Deianira's  fatal  );ift  to  Hcraclea,  arc  fragnMOUry, 
as  also  arc  the  two  last.     The  poem  about  Heracles  has  oat 
prettj  expression  which  reminds  us  of   a  well-known  phrase 
in  Campbell's  '  I.M:tiiel.'     DiTianira  could  not  foretell  the  eon- 
acquences  of   her    act    in    sending  to  Heracles  her  fatal  gift: 
*  Her  undoing  was  o'er- mastering  jealousy,  an<l  tbe  thick  dead 
of  darkness  that  covers  the  things  (o  come.'     But  the  atim- 
teenth  and  oig'hleenih  are  of  the  highest  interest,  tbe  formtf  for 
its  contents,  the  latter  for    its    form    as    well.      We  think  wt 
shall  not  do  wrong  in  placing  the  two  before  our  rewilen  ■■ 
their  entirety.     Tbe  story  of  the  first  is  given   by    Pavauiiw 
and  Hyginus.     It  was  the  subject  of  a  painting  by  Micoa  oa 
the  walls  of  the  Theseum ;  and  it  has  received  copioos  lllu^ 
tration  from  tbe  ceramic  art,  as  it  forms  the  subject  of  (amiM{|l 
others)    the  cylix    of    Euphronius    in    the  Louvre,  and  ot  tbr 
Fran<^is  vase  at  Florence,   on    which   Dr.   Kenyan    (who  it- 
scribes  these  works  of   art  in    some    detail)  remarks    that  'ii 
u  diflicult  not  to  trace  a  direct    indebtedness  of    the  poet  \f 
the  artist.'     The  piece,  which  the  final  invocation    of  Ap!'Il'> 
would    seem    to    place    among    the    Pirans,    is  entitled,  'Tbe 
Youths  and  Theseus.'     The  'youths'  are  the  raptivcs  (serm 
male    and    seven    female)    brought    from    Athens    by    kliaoi- 
Theseus    went  with    them    to    slay    the  Afinotaur,  and   so  V 
save  them. 

Cleaving  the  Cretan  mun  sped  the  dark-prowed  ^»tk,  bsariip 
etaiibch  TlioBous  and  the  youth  of  Ionia  twico  seven.  Hard  on  t" 
gleiuuiiig  canvas,  by  tho  grace  of  Athena  with  her  targe  of  war,  bkv 
the  galo  of  tho  North.  Now  stiogs  that  oome  baleftil  &«m  the  Ic^ 
orowueil  goddesE  smote  tho  heart  of  Itlinos,  and  he  withheld  not  dci 
hand  frimi  tho  maiden  ICriboea,  but  pinch'd  iranton  on  bar  chteV.' 

*  A  poaii^e  rR>m  *  Hunlet '  (ui.  i)  is  IntemKng  a*  (liovla;^  ibu  tao  p" 
fann«BBioiiJnI«  liit  ou  tlio  same  toach,  <u  true  u  it  Is  unooavaiititais^  tt^J'^ 
dacqwtioluxt: — 

'  Lot  the  bloat  king  tempt  yon  sgslB  to  bud ; 
Piucti  wanliin  on  your  rlimk ;  roll  yoD  his  mooee ; 
And  IbI  IlIu,  (iir  n  jiolr  of  tonpliv  kiMes, 
Or  oaddlinf  in  jiniir  ncelc  wttli  kts  diuan'd  iogen, 
Slake  JQ11  lo  iw«l  aU  this  matter  ooL' 
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Th«D  Ghe  screamed  for  Pandton's  son,  TbRscus  uf  tliu  Imubutk  of 
bnsL  He  aavr,  ami  hie  dark  eye  flasliod  'iicatli  liiH  browH,  and  a 
|MOg  rent   kU  heart  as  Im  Bjmko,  '  Son  of  Zeus  moHt  htj;li,  tliou 

SiioMt  not  in  right  guveruanuo  the  tuotioDs  uf  tb,v  spirit.  Chieftain 
ongh  tfaoa  art,  stay  thou  thy  rude  tyranny.  What  rBBiatlesB  fate 
hath  approved,  aud  theturu  of  the  soale  of  justice,  that  weird  will  wo 
ilnio  in  ite  appointed  hutir.  Qudll  thou  thy  rdprobate  doaire.  If, 
indeod,  to  a  great  lordahip  thou  waat  bum  ul'  tlie  fav-faniod  dau^ihlor 
of  PboDDJx,  a  damael  that  came  to  the  arms  of  Zeus  on  Ida's 
■lope;  behold,  I  too  faavo  to  my  mother  the  dau^^hter  of  I'itthotis 
bora,  that  lay  with  Poseidon  ;  and  the  dark-treasod  nymphs  gav^'  hor 
h«r  muTtago  v«il.  Wherefore,  tkon  war-lord  uf  the  Coossians,  I 
cbar^  tlice  to  pnt  doivn  thy  baleful  lechery.'  for  I  would  not  look 
again  OB  tha  Bwoct  light  of  God's  dawn  if  thou  hadet  ontMgnd  by 
foul  cmlbinwiDOtit  any  one  of  this  fair  bevy  of  youth.  Sooner  nhall 
we  alunr  bow  strong  are  our  arms,  and  (iod  will  decido  tbo  issno.' 
So  qwke  tbo  high-souled  Lord,  and  tho  tnarinnrs  wcr«  nstoniod  at 
bis  proud  dofiance.  And  Minos,  kinnnan  of  the  8iin,t  was  wroth, 
Uid  be  woTO  for  Thoseus  a  snaro  qniyk-wronght,  and  said,  'Zciw, 
tathef  abniahty,  O  hear.  If  the  while-armed  Phwnissa  bore  luu  to 
thee  in  good  sooth,  acnd  thon  now  frtim  heaven  a  flask  of  lightning 
in  ringlets  of  flame,  to  be  for  n  dear  token.  And  do  thou,  Theaoua, 
tf  in  good  sooth  ;£thra  of  Tn^zen  bore  thee  to  earlbshakiug 
Foaeidon,  do  thou,  casting  thy  body  without  fuir  X  into  thy  sire's 
•bodd,  bring  up  from  the  de«p  sea  this  gulden   ring,  my  finger's 

Slandid  gawd.  Then  shalt  see  whether  the  lord  ul'  the  thunder, 
a  Qod  of  Gods,  beareth  my  orisou.'  Great  Zeus  gave  oar  unto  bia 
inordinate  prayer,  and  wrought  for  Minos  a  tfrest  boon,  right  fain  to 
Bukfl  mauifost  to  all  in  what  favour  be  held  hia  beloved  son. 
FladlAd  tbe  lightning,  and  the  doughty  ehtef  titretchod  forth  his  hands 
to  thA  bright  ttnnameut,  seeing  ttie  welcome  sign,  and  said, '  Now, 
Tfaeseos,  canst  thou  clearly  see  the  boons  that  are  of  Zeus;  plnngo 
thoa  iolo  tbo  roaring  deep  ;  surely  thy  father,  King  Poseidon,  sou  of 
CrOBW,wiU  make  for  thee  a  name  which  shall  ho  highest  throughout 
■11  tbe  world's  fair  woudluuds.'  So  spako  be.  and  tho  heart  of  tbo 
other  quailed  not,  but,  standing  np,  he  plunged  from  the  firm  deck, 
■■d  th«  yielding  ocean-floor  received  him.  Now  Minos  was  glad  at 
beuM  wd  bade  tbem  let  the  good  ship  go  with  tho  breeze.  Uow- 
beit>  fate  ordained  an  issue  far  from  his  thonghte.  So  the  swift  bark 
aped  on  bor  way,  and  vehement  was  the  North  that  blew  upon  bur 
astom.  Trembled  the  bevy  of  captives  for  fear  when  the  hero  Iciaut 
into  tbe  soa,  and  from  their  lily-soft  cyos  thoy  let  the  tear  down  fall, 
M  tb^  Ibongbt  of  tho  heavy  dulo  that  most  be.     Now  the  dolphins, 


ITS 


*  IbwU-liut':  c^.  tBp,v  iftiar  mva-ti^tiv.l'vuA.  P.  z.  36. 
t  His  wlfo  PaRiphuu  was  dangtitor  of  Helioa, 
i  Va  I«ad  apiaii  abv. 

%  W«  raad  yien  with  .Ti'bk  Tho  'Imdo  far  Ch>ai  bia  thooghta'  vaa  the 
miiacnluus  piMFrratiuu  <A  'I'heHUS,  nhoM  dcstrnctlon  HInoa  Miight  in  niling 
away. 
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(lenisiooH  of  tbe  deep,  swiftly  ban  groat  Theaon*  to  tlia  aboAe  of  bia 
cini,  thn  G«d  thnt  mado  Um)  stood,  yoa,  hn  Muu  to  iIm  dweltinf^  gf 
tbo  tioda.  And  b«  was  xfeared  wboa  bo  dMoricd  Hii  dwiriiWOTi 
d«boiuiir  of  Nwcns  bom ;  for  front  th«ir  lovcljr  limbs  a  Uf^tittUMd 
as  of  bnmiog  firci,  luid  in  tlioir  IrawH'-;*  wcrri!  twiiivd  rilMDda  of  bntidod 
Kold,  aod  with  f^lio  footbll  i\i,vf  dispiittud  in  llie  duwa.  ¥«»> 
ha  uw  hia  eirc'n  d«nr  epotiM.  tbo  UoHed  Antpbitritc^  in  th« 
deleotebln  bulln.  Sko  flnne  itwiid  him  b  AMttug  lobe  of  piirpla," 
and  ]il«cod  on  bin  think  Incb  s  cl»vl<it  voiy  pettet,  daiUiag  with 
rtd rosi-B,  which  omh  Apbrodlto  garabtiratbcr  marria|{0.  No  dood  of 
Ui«  God*,  whntHinvcr  thny  li«t,  in  pout  b«liof  to  them  Out,  baro 
uDidentaiKling.  Ity  tbu  Hhi;)'«  tapur  Ht«nt  be  nppeftred.  All,  what 
were  th«  tboughta  <if  tbu  Ctmaiiu)  lunl  tbut  h«  biake  npou  as  Iw  cwno 
from  tli6  wa  uniT«:t,  a  rery  miracK  On  bia  limlw  gloamod  lh« 
diriuo  nifb! ;  tlio  tlirtmiil  maidcna  aboutcd  lojjetber  in  new-foand  joy. 
Tbe  sea  roared,  and  tlw  bevy  of  yuuth  ban)  by  sang  tbu  blitho  wong 
«f  tnunph  with  dulcet  TUoe.  0  God  of  Deloa,  be  tby  bout 
AMamed  by  the  «boni«  of  Oebna,  aud  Touohaafe  onto  ua  thy  bUaaiiig 
nemoahigo. 

Tbe  [text  poem  airaia  haa  l'h«aeu*  for  its  hero.  It  is 
strictly  a  rp<iyi/cot'  Ipafia,  beiiifr  lyrical  in  itTactura  an*)  dra- 
matic in  oxproaaion.  It  ia  a  d!nlof;u«  Wtworn  jl'^g^RUf,  KJog 
of  Atbcnf,  and  (prolwbly)  bia  Queen  MHrn,  nml  was  auag 
At  aoiDc  Athenian  feadral  by  two  lemi-c homers  i^prvtrn  ' 
tbe  two  intnrlocatora. 

JKailsa.  Lord  of  aaoral  Atbenii,  King  of  tbe  gay  louiana,  why  bat 
BOW  baA  lh«  trurap  with  note  of  bnaa  btaywd  a  tocsin  of  wmr? 
Doth  !<om«  cftptain  of  fooDan  bant  tlia  boiUKla  of  our  land  ?  Do 
ciafty  robbvTH  drtvo  off  by  fbteo  onr  flocka  of  skoep  deapito  ttieir 
Bbophtrda:^  Or  what  is  tormenting  thy  eoul?  Speak.  For  1  men 
that  thoa,  if  auy  luuu,  haat  valiant  youth  to  oomo  to  ihino  aid,  tbon 
son  of  [^ndion  and  Cruiiaa. 

digtiu.  But  now  hath  como  a  herald  :  far  hath  be  farod  along  the 
KMul  from  Ooriutli,  and  paaaing  atrango  are  the  deed^  ho  tolls  of  a 
miehty  man  of  valuor ;  hon  that  he  hath  slain  tbe  ororwocning 
Sims,  who  was  mijjbtiest  of  mortal  men,  ovon  tbo  son  of  tho  Earth- 
shaker.  Oronidcs,  iIm  Lord  of  Lyt»  :  yea,  and  tho  rantoing  boar  in 
tho  dells  of  Croiiimyon,  and  tho  ogro  Bciron  bath  be  laid  low,  and 
made  an  end  of  the  wnMUng-place  of  Corcyon  ;  yen,  anil  Prow^rtes 
hnth  let  fall  from  his  hand  tho  hnne  mallot  of  t'nlypcnon  his  nr«, 
hnvJDg  mot  one  that  is  mightier  than  himeclf.  I  misdonbt  ma  to 
what  ieeno  it  will  ooni4>. 

ilfiii-a.  Whom  doth  bo  report  him  to  be,  and  wlienc*,  and  in  what 
rainiont  clad  about?  Cometh  ho  with  a  gi«at  boat  and  weapons  of 
war,  or  nnattcnded  and  unarmed,  civa  aa  a  wayfaring  nwrcbant)  to  a 
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VortHgn  fiulnnil— twiiiR  «o  ntrtxng  «nd  bnivv  and  dftuntless  tliat  he 
BuiUi  pul  amli^r  him  tUo  ritdoncfl  of  Uimm;  mco  ?  Of  a  8iir«lj  lie  m 
■MUt  iif  God  to  do  juhUm  do  frowitrd  men.  For  bard  is  it  for  a  num 
;ui  «U  lu<  foat*  to  moot  ao  bona.  In  procoM  of  timo  nil  tliiogB  bare 
'iane. 
tSjfev*.  But  Ivro  iquit««,  ho  nitb,  follow  him,  ho  huth  n  aword 
Inng  round  bin  ictuut  Klioulders,  uid  in  liiw  band  two  bright  steel 
a  fair  Spartan  cnsqui;  on  hiR  raddy  Inckii,  and  uu  bis  body  ■ 
purple  doubk't  and  a  vrooUj-  dualt  of  TbL-emly.  Frum  bia  eyn  M 
listilled  tbo  red  flaiau  of  Lemnod.  Ho  in  in  tbu  bloom  of  bis  oariy 
^outh,  and  bath  a  niuid  for  the  playtbings  of  Arus,  ev^n  war  and  tbft 
-braes'clanginf  Boelley  ;  audfurAtbonathat  dotctb  on  things  aplondid 
he  is  bond. 

,  We  have  already  quobtd  Kiinc  pftuagc*  illuxtrative  of  the 
liimple  pbt)<>*(>phy  of  llfi!  which  fnund  farotir  with  tbis  TeRncd 
\jouog  Ceivn,  who,  if  he  was  not  in  the  ver^  highest  scnic 
a  bora  poet,  was  at  all  events  broaght  up  to  be  a  pact  bjr 
tbc  example,  and  no  doubt  by  the  training,  of  his  trnlv  in- 
Spim]  uncle,  and  whose  genius  was  fostered  and  f(>n<tled  in 
cotirts  of  princes,  where  he  doe*  not  seem  to  have  felt  the 
reluctance  of  his  itluslrious  rival  Pindar  '  to  live  at  the  behest  of 
another.'  His  rrllgiout  creed  was  as  simple  a*  his  theory  of 
life.  All  good  gift*  come  from  God,  whom  it  is  meet  to  glorify 
with  all  our  heart."  He  is  something  of  a  fatalist,  but  a  firm 
belierer  id  the  moral  gorernment  of  the  world  t  and  its  bcnevo- 
l«iG«:— t  '' 

Zmts  on  high  who  soetb  all  tbingM  briugoth  not  on  men  sore 
fasniL  It  is  open  to  all  to  find  the  straight  road  of  rightooumicss. 
BjghteoiWNas  is  the  surviiut  of  Order  and  wise  Law ;  blessed  aro 
tb^  tbat  tftke  ber  to  their  breast. 

Yet  Cste  is  above  all : —  § 

Kor  weal  nor  stcrii  war  nor  rnd  ruin  and  tho  brciakiog  up  of  laws 
ar«  for  men  to  take  or  leave.  Fate  liath  all  tbiugn  lu  her  hands,  and 
now  to  this  land  now  to  that  slio  bringi'tb  disustur's  flaw. 

No  donbt  in  the  passage  just  quoted  he  thought  of  his  exile ; 
but  the  Ccian  poet  mn-ly  brings  before  us  his  own  pcrxmality. 
I'imlar  often  doos,  chiiTfly  in  tboM:  strange  little  symphonies  in 
bis  wles  which  immediately  precede  and  loUuw  the  mjtb,  the 
lunaTpovd  and  fuTaiearaTpoiTa  of  the  (irauuiiiirians,  whtcb  have 
been  compared  to  a  kind  of  rubric  proclaiming  '  here  beginneth 
the  oftipaXov '  and  '  here  ondeth  the  o/t^aXo;.'  And  wc  would 
bcre  step  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  ncwlj-iliscovcivd  poems  do  nol  lend  ihe  tligUteit  ool 
whnt  IiAs  been  calk'd  the  nomic  theory  of  ttrucUie.  \ 
Pindur  did  or  did  not  contlraot  his  od«s  on  tlve  model  of  i 
Tcrpandrian  nouie,  and  with  a  reference  to  tbe  dMipi  of  » 
temple-pediment,  it  a  question  about  which  critio  differ,  ami 
which  has  been  fully  discussed  in  this  Revieir.*  But  otrUtDlj 
Bocchylidcs  shows  no  sign  of  any  acquaintance  with  *aj  SQcb 
method,  nor  yet  with  that  system  of  cntchwords  niul  retpoBHou 
by  which  some  editors  suppose  that  Pindar  called  attefitioa  w 
a  certain  correlation  between  the  dilTerent  structural  elemeau  a( 
bis  ode*.  Wc  have  before  pointed  lu  a  supposed  reference  of 
Bacchylides  to  an  exploit  of  bis  ancestors  on  their  reura  from 
Troy,  and  we  have  comDienled  on  hi*  claim  to  the  prond  till* 
of  eagle,  and  on  tbe  greater  itpproprialcness  of  his  other  telf- 
bcstuwed  designations,  the  *  Ceian  nightingale'  and  'tbe 
lslan<lers'  singing  bee.'  the  latter  of  which  probably  sngeetgtJ 
to  Horace  a  well-known  simile.  When  he  does  put  forriRl 
his  own  opinion  he  is  apt  to  use  an  emphatic  phrase,  loob  U 
Atifil  Koi  tptiato,^  and  ya  S'  iviaK'^trrtov  irnpavatao.  In  praiitoj 
Pherenicus,  Iliero's  victorious  steed,  he  exclaims : — t 

Lo !  I  ]aj  my  hand  on  earth  and  utter  my  voice  Notct,  si  k 
galloped  to  the  goal,  was  he  dofilcd  by  tbe  dust  of  stocds  thst  win 
before  him,$  For,  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  nutrking  well  ft» 
pilot  of  his  oourso,  h«  sped,  winniug  for  gracious  Hicro  victwy  *^ 
ruttling  din  of  cars.  || 

And  again  in  viii.  3-9  : — 

Laying  on  earth  my  hand  I  will  nuke  n  high  vaunt — where  WA 
ie,everytliiug  shows  eluur — no  mortal  man  ere  now,  being  of  sucbit 
age  as  be,  o'er  won  mure  triumphs  both  as  man  and  boy. 

The  syntax  of  Bacchylides  is,  as  we  have  already  obwrrd 
extremely  simple  and  normal.  Perhaps  e$ijKav  ,  .  ,  xvp^v 
(hi.  9),  '  brought  about  that  be  should  obtain,'  and  tIktu  ■  ■  • 
ttp>)va  .  .  .  irXovTOf  .  .  .  Kal  .  .  .  ald(v0at  ffoiov  .  .  .  j(V* 
(rrag.  4t>,  1-3),  '  Peace  begets  wealth  and  the  burnt  ncrifioet' 
beeves,' might  puixle  a  beginner.  And  the  order  of  wordi  » 
sometimes  a  little  anomalous,  as,  for  instaiioe,  in  XVIL  tt 
where  a  parenthesis  is  interposed  between  an  adjective  awl  it* 
substantive.  In  places  where  strange  cimstructions  are  met,  w 
shall  genrriklly  find   that  cither  the  interpretation  of  the  ictt<u 

•  yo.  823,  Junuiuy  1880. 
t  t.21. 
I  V.  42-48^ 
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'M  re&diog  is  in  fnult.  In  ix.  36  llinre  is  no  muon  why 
afidpirffAa  iraXai  should  not  be  th«  direct  object  of  MTpvy^ 
in«tMul  of  a  ven-  anomalous  accusative  of  respect.  TLe  editor's 
cxjiianation  of  I.  43,  involving  a  very  strange  construction, 
must  ccrlninly  be  rejected  for  ibat  of  Jebb  given  in  tbe  note. 
Tbe  extmurdinary  position  of  yap  in  III.  22  plainly  points  to 
uoiher  reading,  which  is  indeed  as  near  to  the  MS.: — 

Sot  could  5i"  S<Taa  in  vi.  -l  mean  '  on  account  of  which.'  We 
should  probably  read  Aiot  &i  ■KtipoiOev,  '  licfore  the  face  of 
^ns.'  That  rictoTv  was  celebrated  at  Olyinpia  'before  (he 
face  '  nf  Olympian  Jore.  With  il  is  contrasted  a  new  Olympian 
victory,  which  is  now  being  eel  eh  rated,  not,  however,  at 
Olyinpiu,  but  at  the  victor's  bouse  in  Cens.  Again,  in  XI.  32 
T^Ywai;  TTf\aaa(v  is  explaiDt^d  'made  bim  acquainted  with  his 
akUL'  Now  this  is  by  no  means  jaslified  by  Homer's  ko/c^ 
iSwjfai  ■TriXa^ttv,  '  to  bring  into  sore  pains.'  Tbe  whole 
passage  runs : — 

irtui'  iv  x^uvi  KiMixopf 

The  meaning  is  that  the  young  wrestler  '  brought  to  the  ground 
by  his  cunning'  the  boy  opposed  lo  bim.  The  ftgum  tmesU,  by 
which  tbe  preposition  is  separated  from  the  verb  in  «^TTeXafu, 
is  common  in  Pindar  and  very  common  in  the  epic  style  with 
which  Bacchylides  is  so  simngly  tinged. 

In  two  places  »  very  strange  use  of  the  daltvo  is  postulated. 
In  XVtI.  62  0paa(t  is  taken  adverbially,  as  meaning  'bravely,' 
and  in  tbe  same  ode,  1.  90,  a64vei  is  interpreted  'strongly.'  In 
the  first  passage  [trvv]  may  be  restored  instead  of  [to],  whicli 
is  not  rec|uired,  in  the  lacuna,  la  the  si:s:und  the  reeling  is 
rery  doubtful,  and  such  u  construction  ought  not  to  be  introduce)] 
into  a  conjectural  emendation. 

The  same  may  be  said  as  regnnts  diction.  The  only  really 
difficult  use  of  a  word  which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  poet 
is  that  of  ircraXof  in  T.  166.  It  seems  to  moan  '  a  vote,'  as  in 
Pind.  Isthm.  viii.  (^ii.)  46  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  use  of  language 
whereby  a  winning  horse  is  said  to  'give  bis  vote'  for  his 
master's  prosperity,  Ixicause  this  is  the  horse's  *  contribution '  to 
the  sum  of  bis  master's  gooil  things,  \'et  vi^aXov  could  no 
more  mean  a  wreath  or  crown  of  victory  than  folium  could 
stand  for  corona,  so  that  we  cannot  understand  tuhaiftovicK 
viraXov  as  'the  coveted  wreath.'  It  is  idle  to  compare  oXficu 
a»9ta  in  ni.  92.     It  i*  tbe  use  of  the  lingular  which  makes 
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irtraKoi'  impossible  a*  Greek  for  *  a  cmwn.'  The  slreuj^e  word 
ptitcparoi'  in  V.  iH  musti  as  we  have  wen,  disappear  from  the 
list  of  new  words,  thougfa  only  to  make  mom  for  another  new- 
comer in  I'lifiviOKpoTot'.  Tht  word  ari^avoi  could  not  nwan  (still 
less  oTi^ai'oi)  corona  in  the  sense  of  a  band  or  troop,  a>  a  not* 
on  n.  10  would  seem  to  imply.  Tbcmeftningis, 'Hebasbnuglil 
to  our  minds  nil  the  brave  deeds  at  the  Isthmus  wbicb  «c,lhe 
cburus  of  seventy  voices,  held  up  to  view  together  with  bit 
crowns  of  victory.' 

la  tx.  10  w«  meet  a  new  and  Strang  I  r-fonned  wonl, 
viKaavtZfi.  But,  Standing  as  it  does  after  a  lacuna,  it  doubt- 
less represents  a  much  more  natural  word,  ^oipuMttrv^f. 
Bacchylidcs  alTprls  words  compounded  with  if>ohi^,  and  PiDdur 
has  <i)on-ncoaT6\coi'  ^yj^iiov,  N.  ix.  28.  It  is  true  that  the  trtfic 
poets  call  tht!  Argives  XewjewrrrtScf.  but  Professor  HouGman,  i" 
whom  the  correction  is  due,  points  tn  aiOd^  dir'  iiav^ot  (Hal 
P.  viii.  46),  '  a  JifTT/  shield.'  We  do  not  believe  that  Torsun 
"Apijof  (ix.  45)  could  mean  '  rivers  of  blood,'  The  passage  hu 
not  yet  been  explained.  Professor  llotisman's  inffenlout  nsM 
in  the  '  Classical  Review  '  (for  February  and  \larch)  aie  M 
the  right  track.  The  river  in  I.  39  is  certainly  the  Asofwi. 
We  should  probably  read  a-^v  .  ,  .  iffivw,  the  reference  bctof 
(o  Achilles  and  Ajax,  whose  prowess  the  Atnaxons  felt  befm 
Ilium.  As  ancestor  of  these  very  eminent  champions  Anpv 
might  be  called  *  King  of  rivers.' 

In  SI.  65  the  learning  of  (he  editor  has  supplied  n  patgi' 
from  Apollodorus  which  certainly  gives  the  key  to  1^ 
meaning.  Prretus  and  Acrisius  were  at  feud  *  from  their  itn 
infancy.'  But  could  this  be  expressed  by  the  phrase  ffXij^foi 
dw'  ap^t^  We  think  not.  Surely  these  words  couM  oal.r 
mean  *  from  a  trivial  origin,*  which  is  plainly  not  the  taae 
refiuiml.  We  would  pnipose  to  read  ^ij)(ht  av'  iitpat  *  f""^ 
their  first  baby-cry,  a  primo  va/filu,  from  tlie  time  before  Akj 
were  awaWayhTei  tur^fioiv  Kvu^-rjuarttv,  as  HeiodotlU  has  IL 
For  aiepav  =  '  first,'  ep,  Pind.  P.  r.  8,  tu&vov  axpav  in 
^affficBaif,  and  ib,  xi.  10,  axpa  aiiv  iairipa.  The  editor  ansa' 
consistently  refuse  to  admit  emendation.  He  has  himself  ■>»!> 
a  palmary  emendation  in  this  very  ode,  line  54,  when  k? 
reading  vvqim  for  S^^ia  he  has  perfectly  restored  sense,  mfM, 
and  poctrj- ;  vaKlvrpovov  vo^pa,  '  wits  warpod '  or  '  UumI 
awry,  is  an  excellent  expression  for  madness. 

In  V.   190  ff.  the  poet   qu»tes   from  Hrsind,  as  Pindar  dncs 
ItwSOBi.*     But  while  it  is  easy  to  localise  the  quotation  in  the 
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cm<«  of  Pindar,*  no  putuge  it  lo  be  found  in  tlie  ctxbuit  works 
of  Hesiod  wliicli  gives  tbe  sentimenl  here  reqaired,  namely, 
thitt  the;  ffbotn  the  god*  delight  to  honour  have  also  fair  fame 
with  mcD.t  The  editor,  in  ADing  up  the  lacuna,  gives  to 
iwXrfaav  a  sense  which  it  could  not  bear.  The  passage 
is  thus  ingl^niousIy  rettnTrd  \>y  Professor  Hoastnan  in  the 
•Atheiueum,'  I>e<-pml«-r  25,  1897: — 


^■^*iue 


Nat  ppoTwv  ^jfuti'  ar[«r^iu]. 


re^rds  accidence,  his  chief  peculiarity  is  the  employ- 
ment of  infinitive  forms  in  -tv,  like  ipiiKtv,  ^vKaixaev,  tiyeVf 
.ind   perhaps  zitv  (XIX.  15).      It  is  remarkublc  that  the  papyrus 

lowhcre  shows  those  forms  in  -ij/it  for  &>  or  u  of  the  prcs. 
'ic.  which    Hacchylides,   Frag.   fi6   (S7    Bgk.),  presents    in 

'Sktrtjat,  Pindar  (Frag.  155  Bgk.)  in  atrrjfii,  Simonidcs  in 
iiraivrtfu,  and  Ibycus  in  Wqat  and  efdpi^at.  Tb<^  diction 
is  even  more  penetrated  with  epic  ph[nsei)lo|:y  than  that  of 
Pindar,  though  we  do  not  meet  those  syndntniea  for  ejpie  lags, 
those  Homeric  jewels  reset,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 

tyle  of  the  Thehan  lyrist.  Perhaps  ayXaav  ij^uv  ■trpoKe'mwv 
V.  154  is  a  reminiscettoe  of  Xwroiiff'  (iZpiirfra,  koI  ^(Sijc, 
aptaTt/varpa.  (xi.  106)  and  ti^i.ert<ma.T*ap  (V.  199)  may 
have  been  sugfjcslnl  by  Homer's  iivaapurtofroKtia,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  driicate  remodelling  of  epicisms  which  in  Pindar 
fabs  the  same  dinrming  n-sthetic  elTeet  as  Milttm's  classicisms 
and  Swinburne's  bebraisms.  Bacchylides  is  fond  of  com- 
pounds with  lipttrro;  and  to  the  list  of  these  must  be  added 
apt^rTaXtci^,  which  must  certaiDly  b«  read  instead  of  ipurrdXjci'; 
to  ^TL  7.  He  has  introduced  some  words  in  which  two 
mfastantirM  are  anomalously  compounded  together,  instead  of 
an  adjective  or  verb  and  substantive.  Such  arc  -rroXJiiaiyif, 
ifUpofiTTv^,  ifiepoyviof,  I'lpcraijf/ui';,  aatidfi^if,  trvpUOtcpa, 
i/tvodwux4Ta.    His   extreme   proneneis  to   new   and  strangely 
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Ifillapf  Tei  Tifii()  Jot'  tft^uift  ytiroriil  VafAnS. — Op.  3W. 
>«A(Ti)  tv  Tot  ifyoy  AipjAAit. — Op.  41S. 

t  Prof<Mor  BIbis  in  llie '  Lilf^rnrinolicB  Cciitnilblatt '  for  I>eri>uiber  '23  ijuotM  a 

pImd  parallel  !n>ta  Tli«tipni>.  ICJ  (Burgk) : — tr  SI  Hfol  -riniia',  iv  nl  iimiuifiiroi 
ainL  It  iTDuld  Hscm  u  if  BncohTlidica  a«4,  bj  a  lapB  of  memuTf ,  aKTibtol  to 
Ucsiod  a  nntiaiuit  o(  Tlieo^U.  wblcb,  bj  the  my,  ibonld  ralbirr  mn : — He  li  fvA 
-rifiA^a  t  ni  iiuiiiiufat  oiwi',  'whom  Ood  (toli)rht8  ti> '.hiinniir  <v<in  tho  most 
rnptiniM  erttlc  comropndi.'  Dr.  tod  Wllanovili-HOflUendoTfl:'  lion  ynjiaaeA  ta  tbn 
'  Ciutlia^cliclKn  galohrun  Aunlini)'  (ho  (VU.'aiUtbni  of  Pruf.  Hinuman,  with 
«€>*ry  f^r  TftTf.  lid  and  Prof.  Bias*  hate  uuirtt  Uimi  now  urivul  iudep«DdsnU} 
si  rtaUmtim*  wdrsmUA  bj  RneliHU  tcliolufl  ia  tho  '  Atheoicuui '  and  Iho 
•piask*!  R«vlew.' 
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formed  epithrU  woiilil  nlmoit  toctn  to  slio«r  »  contaouinnt 
of  a  certain  liuinblrncu  in  liis  Jiolton,  nhich  lie  lliui  kcIi 
to  elevate 

It  is  very  remarkable  tk&t  in  addition  to  the  hundred  or  »>  of 
new  words  which  Bacchytides  git'es  us,  there  are  a  Rood  muj 
(perhaps  nb»ul  m  acore)  which  we  have  been  accvitoOMd  to 
n'ganl  as  pnit-ctasslcal  words  (and  even  con stract ions,  lucli  u 
^pa  pn^povit  tonal,  'on  account  of*)  which  have  hitherla  had 
the  aiJtboTilv  only  of  Qnintut  Stn)rn>TUS,  Oppinn,  Noniwt, 
Tiielzcs,  or  the  ancient  Inxicographers,  the  Antholo^j,  ani! 
inscriptions.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  ibis  that  the  post- 
classical  writers  were  not  at  all  so  leadj  as  we  have  hitherto 
believed  to  coin  new  words,  but  oflener  drew  on  ancient  sittbon 
not  now  <!xtant.  It  is  further  observable  that  the  ine|;olv 
onmpiiundu  to  which  we  have  already  referred  were  avoided  by 
the  late  writers.  Not  one  of  them  appears  rsccpt  in  Bacchj- 
lides,  thoueh  many  of  tbctn  are  metrically  moct  ooovMueoi, 
ci]>ecia]ly  (or  writers  in  hexameters. 

Even  more  pronounced  than  the  prevailing  siropltcitj  of  iat 
ttyle  of  Baccbylides  is  the  singular  simplicity  of  his  metriol 
systems.  The  wild  antispnstic  movements  and  constant  resok- 
tion  of  long  sylUhle-i,  which  make  the  metres  ao  complicated  is 
Pindar's  odes,  t-sjieciftlly  those  in  the  iEolian  mood,  of  which  the 
second  Olympian  is  a  good  example,  were  never  dreamed  ofii 
the  Uacchylidcan  theory  of  structure.  There  is  hardly  a  pom 
in  which  the  metre  does  not  catch  the  ear  at  once,  and  the 
close  antittrophic  correspondence  greatly  simplifies  the  probleii 
of  constituting  the  text.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  we 
the  case  of  a  deficient  or  superfluous  syllable  in  violation  <i 
antislruphic  correspondence,  but  this  generally  points  to  tbt 
easily  corrected  error  of  the  copyist.  In  the  fifth  ode,  11.  \\,i'i 
ecintain  a  svllahlc  more  than  they  ought  to  have,  but  ihr 
changes  which  bring  them  into  conformity  are  quite  estv. 
L).  11  and  26  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon;  but  here  the 
oinistion  of  a  syliable  does  not  at  all  commend  itself.  Haw 
ever,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  corresponding  aatlitrophic 
verses,  eight  iu  number,  we  find  that  there  is  in  every  cue 
some  evidence  that  a  syllable  has  dropped  out,  and  that  tbtre- 
fore  tbey  originally  agreed  perfectly  with  11,  II  and  26.  Ce«- 
formity  between  the  strophes  aad  antistrophes  ought  certaiol} 
to  be  demanded,  especially  in  a  poet  who  resorts  so  little  cm 
to  resolution  of  long  syllahles,  a  licence  which -he  rarely  allow 
himself,  except  in  the  long  ode  XVII.,  where  we  find  also  Other 
alight  laxities,  such  as  the  corretpondenciT  of  a  long  and  a  sfcorl 
syllable  elsewhere  than  at  the  end  of  a  vcrac.     For  the  lui 
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ivllable  of  every  line  ii  common.  To  call  attention  to  this 
fact,  wfacnt^vcr  iho  line  rniU  with  nn  elided  syllsblc  the  letter 
brfon;  tlw?  r!li»ion  i»  brought  ovt-r  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
rcrte,  to  show  that  there  is  no  S'/napheia,  as  there  it  in  tragic 
aoApcrstic  systems,  and  as  there  would  serin  to  be  in  these  oiles 
if  elision  were  allowed  at  the  end  of  a  verse.  Thus  we  have 
KaXuSS>lV(y.  106),  v^yoavaaja  (XII.  1),  ^;'^'(xvi.  15),  0i\oiljC 
(xvil.  41).  This,  be  it  observed,  is  in  no  waydue  to  exigencies 
of  space.  There  would  always  be  room  for  the  letter  brought 
over,  sometimes  for  many  more.  Moreover,  examples  of  hiatus 
After  a  long  syllable  .it  the  end  of  a  line  are  frequent,  and  we 

vc  it  even  after  sliort  syllables  in  V.  172, 177,  IX.  40,  XL  12, 

II.  82,  120. 

We  have  said  that  (he  metres  used  are  simple,  the  lines  short, 
the  struphic  correspondence  well  maintained,  the  resolution  of 
long  syllables  rare,  and  still  rarer  any  variation  in  the  i|u.-intity 
of  corresponding  syllables,  except  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
There  no  quantitative  uniformity  is  required,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  syllable  of  e^ch  verse  is  trentcd  as  common,  There  is  not 
a  singlo  ode  which  does  not  illustrate  this  truth  (many  of  (bem 
again  and  again)  save  one,  the  second,  a  very  short  o<lc  con- 
laining  only  one  strophe  (with  its  antistrophe)  uf  but  five  lines. 
The  seventli  and  twelfth  odes  have  only  one  metrical  system, 
and  so  are  not  antistrophic  at  all.  The  fourth  is  too  corrupt  to 
afford  any  evidence.  Therefore  the  whole  theory  denying  the 
st/llaba  aneept  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  borne  out  only  bv  one 
strophe  and  antistrophc  live  lines  long.  It  is  invalidated  by  all 
the  other  poems.  Surely  it  is  mere  cbanc«  which  has  here  pro- 
duced the  conformity  in  one  ode.  And  is  this  fortuitous  con- 
formity, mnintaine<l  for  but  five  lines,  to  be  set  up  as  the 
standard,  while  the  practice  illustrated  by  all  the  other  odes  if 
tit  be  set  down  to  error  and  altered  by  arbitrary  correction? 
SBMly  not.  What  would  be  said  of  a  scientiBc  observer  who, 
professing  to  found  a  law  of  nature  on  induction,  should  then 
reject  or  garble  every  datum  of  observation  or  experiment  which 
conflicted  with  his  own  preconceived  hypothesis?  Vet  this  is 
what  some  critics  have  attempted  in  applying  wholesale  correc- 
tion in  onler  to  bring  about  a  conformity  itg.iinsl  which  the 
MS.^-our  onlyeridt-nc« — everywhere  protests.  These  arbitrary 
changes  are  sometimes  slight  enough,  sometimes  considerable 
and  highly  improbable,  sometimes  impossible.  And  be  it 
tioted  that  if  in  one  place  a  short  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  line 
eorresponda  strophically  to  a  long  one,  then  the  principle  is 
Otablished  that  the  last  syllable  is  common,  and  correction 
ignoring  the  principle  is  shown  to  be  quite  unscientific.     We 
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will  takct  only  one  cnsc.  In  xi.  119  a  abort  ■^'liable  st  tbcTnd 
of  the  line  corresponds  to  a  long  syllable  in  the  l«ro  otbrc 
epodea.  The  reading  is  undoubtedly  sound.  The  atiempE  n 
restore  Ttph  yov/mH  for  Trpoyojvoi  can  bare  hardlr  comnendnl 
itself  even  to  its  author,  who  essays  no  explanation  or  Atkaix 
of  it  except  a  quite  irrelevant  reference  to  ill.  19,  apparently  W 
prove  that  irpir  moans  '  in  front  of,'  which  we  readily  caauxic. 
Other  attempts,  such  as  Trpoajyov,  carry  with  them  their  own 
refutation.  The  true  state  of  the  case  it  that  wpoyovoi  tme  ii 
right  and  indispensable,  and  that  a  short  syllabic  at  tbc  cod  of 
a  line  corresponds  strophically  to  a  long  one  here  as  in  tone 
fifty  other  places  in  the  poems.  To  raaJte  the  poems  befare  u 
conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  some  treatises  on  metre,** 
must  either  rewrite  the  poems  or  rewrite  the  treatises.  The 
latter,  ne  submit,  is  the  more  reasonable  proceeding.  Boi 
when  the  MS,,  with  a  very  slight  correction,  present*  a  reading 
against  which  nothing  can  be  urged  except  that  it  records  «n 
incident  not  eUcnhere  mentioned  (so  far  as  we  know),  coold 
anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  reject  it,  an<]  give  instead  t 
statement  that  '  they  '  (who  ?  the  'A\atoi  mentioned  in  1.  IH?) 
'  instituted  a  precinct  to  be  in  front  of  (or  in  preference  to) « 
knoll  (slope)  ;  ior  no  otherwise  can  we  render  if  we  read  vp) 
yovvoV  evaav  in€v  ? 

There  are  in  Baccbylidcs  none  of  those  impressive  compUci> 
tions  of  conflicting,  or  at  least  exutx-rant,  imagery — ^tbcse 
maelstroms  of  metaphor — which  flash  from  Pindar,  jEscbjlas 
and  Sophocles,  at  those  moments — 

'  When  a  groat  thought  stritcefl  along  the  brain 
And  flnsheB  all  the  cheek.' 


i 
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There  is  no  hurly-burly  of  feelin)r,  like  that  in  which 
cries* — 'Methinks  a  whetstone  shrillcth  on  my  lips  ;  rightl 
it  draws  me  on  with  a  current  of  sweet  breath ' ;  or  in  wbici 
Sophocles  f  m.ikes  the  chorus  say  that  *  the  ray  of  hop 
which  was  shed  over  the  last  root  of  the  house  of  Q^ipui  ii 
mowed  down  by  a  handful  of  bloodstained  dust '  cast  on  the  oot*e 
of  Polyniccs;  or  in  which  Cassandra  in  the  *  Agamemnua': 
exclaims,  '  Lo,  the  oracle  will  no  more  peer  from  behind  a  vnl 
like  a  bride  new-wedded  ;  nay,  it  is  like  to  come  and  dear  the 
welkin  with  a  blast  that  will  roll  up  against  the  bright  boriiom 
like  a  surging  billow,  a  horror  far  worse  than  this.'  We  sbonld 
look  in  vain  in  Bacchylides  for  such  spiritual  cxcitcroestor 
its  outward  and  visible  sign  in  the  style.  He  mtlst  suffer  &b» 
that  comparison  with   Pindar  which   Ur.  Kenyon  deptecaiMt 
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]>at  which  is  realty  forced  upan  u«.  Wc  hope,  however,  that  the 
specimens  of  his  work  which  we  hnve  put  before  our  readers 
will  have  shown,  even  to  those  who  do  not  propose  to  slud^'  the 
poems  in  the  original,  that  our  newly-found  lyrist  is  a  shrewd 
observer  of  life,  and  n  masterly  artist  in  verse,  with  remarkable 
command  of  limpid  and  graceful  narrative.  In  the  closing  words 
of  the  third  ode,  which  commcmoralei  the  victory  of  Hiero  in 
tbe  chariot  race  in  4iiS  R.c,  wonls  which  may  have  been  his 
latest  utterance,  aiid  which  are  certainly  the  Inti-st  utterance  to 
which  a  dale  has  been  assigned,  the  poet  exclaims  : — 

^teicro,  thcu  bast  held  ap  to  tho  view  of  moo  all  that  most 
^Drinnsly  adorns  as  high  estate.  On  snoh  triamphs  as  thino  silcnoe 
bringoth  nofaotioar.  In  telling  Ihcnt  therewithal  will  men,  lanncbing 
tbo  sbnfts  of  tnith,*  glnrify  too  the  mood  of  praise  which  tbo  honeyoa 
nightingale  of  Cvos  could  bestow. 

■  We  gladly  join  our  voice  to  the  chorus  which  hails  the 
^surrectiott  of  the  Ceian  lyrist,  and  add  the  heartiest  expression 
of  our  sense  of  gratitude  to  [be  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  the  editor,  and  to  the  scholars  who  have  giveu  him  their 
.aid,  for  bestowing  on  us  a  gift  which  is  n  precious  addition  to 
tlie  literature  of  the  world. 

*  We  read  SaAiii-  for  Kt^ur. 
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Abt.  VU.~-Gardine>^*  Hialorv  of  the  QnnmotuettM  md  iVpto- 
/owfe.     Vol*.  I.  mm]  II.     London,  1894, 1897. 

"Y TR.  GARDINER'S  History  of  the  CommnnwcaUli 
JtA  gteadiiy  but  »lowlj-.  Histoitcs,  m  thrj-  are 
nciwnil^VSi  innko  a  gn-nt^T  demand  upon  the  n-ndcr't 
lh:tn  lh<r  tmcicnt  quatlix,  or  even  thv.  oclnvos  of  MacauUyi 
I''rnii<le,  The  tnodcTn  bitlonAD  gives  the  public  loo  mim  < 
his  material.  He  sorts  it,  it  is  true ;  but  as  the  iDterest  of  luiJ 
work  grows,  so  also  grows  io  bini,  apparently,  the  detiie  \oi 
associate  his  reader  with  the  prcparatioo  of  matrrials,  snl  gire 
him  not  results  but  processes.  Kinglakc's  later  volnses  axt 
loaded  wttb  details,  topographicAl  studies,  bits  of  regtmMiUl 
history,  and  jwsrsonnl  anci^ote.  Mr.  Lceky's  last  TailUne  ii 
written  (one  n\ay  almost  say)  betwcien  inverted  commas.  The 
university  schools  of  history  have  created  such  a  rage  for  accnran 
that  historians  are  afraid  (o  hazard  any  slaiemetit  wilhoui  giving 
full  proofs.  In  old  days,  conlioversial  matters  or  new  views  \ 
staled  by  the  historian  in  his  text,  and  discussed  in  notes  at  i 
end  of  the  volume.  Now,  everything  has  to  appear  at  owxill 
and  the  reader  is  made  to  hi;  a  judge  as  well  as  a  learner.  Hf 
comes  ft  want  of  proportion,  and  some  sacrilicc  of  the  anthoiiiyl 
which  is  claimed  by  Ranke  and  Dullinger,  and  which  jnitly 
belongs  to  Mr.  Gardiner.  We  look  to  a  writer  of  Mr.  Ganuon'* 
calibre  to  instruct  and  enlighten,  not  meiely  to  record.  We  wtat 
to  know  not  only  the  facts,  but  his  judgment  upon  them.  Tbetr 
was,  perhaps,  III"  much  philosophy  in  the  old  hislorians,  Gihboe. 
Haltam,  and  Mtlman  ;  .ind  loo  much  fervour  in  Macanlay  am) 
Froude.  But  they  made  rich  the  blood  of  the  world ;  and  «e 
cannot  well  spare  either  the  phil«so[>hy  or  tlie  fervour. 

History  is  not  merely  retrospective  and  scientific  Pw 
science  we  go  to  such  books  as  Mr.  Gardiner's  own  'Histories) 
Documents,'  and  Professor  Prothero's  companion  volume.  Bol 
these  books  are  not  hlilorics.  The  Muse  of  history  must  bM 
be  excluded  from  literature,  and  turned  over  to  science.  If 
Clio  listens  to  Sir  John  Seelcy  (who  was  better  ihsn  U> 
creed)  and  condescends  to  be  dull,  she  will  become  a  Dansid, 
not  a  Muse,  and  the  public  will  not  come  to  her  empty 
or  over-full  nitcher.  And  if  the  public  does  not  read,  lh( 
publisher  will  not  print ;  and  so  Clio  is  starved  out.  Not  ibal 
there  ts  not  much  reflection  and  instruction  in  these  volotw^ 
but  we  have  to  hunt  for  it ;  and  we  do  not  want  to  knovsU 
the  opinions  of  all  the  colonels,  and  all  ifac  private  hiatorv  of 
the  Verney  family.  Such  things  are  to  be  foand  in  tb«r 
proper  places.     Macaulay   would   have   painted    the    Venwy 
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family  in  three  pa|>es,  ia  a  group  u  vituI,  pcHiaps  at  compli- 
iDrnUry,  as  one  of  tbeir  own  Vwidjke*.  He  would  have 
loucbttl  nlT  tbe  colonels  with  lurid  adjectives  and  brilliant 
general izations  in  tbn  style  of  Rembrandt.  What  then?  the 
world  is  better  for  Vandykr  anil  Kombranilt,  (hongfa  they  did 
not  paint  men  and  women  exactly  as  they  wpto.  We  hnre  n 
truer  aj  well  as  a  nobler  idea  of  a  time  to  which  it*  painter 
has  added  more  than  be  saw,  than  of  one  which  it  4-hronicIed  by 
a  Holbein.  Indeed  we  cannot  do  witliout  cither  Vandyke  or 
Holbein :  we  want  poetry  and  accuracy  too.  And  Mr,  Gardiner 
has  shown  us  in  bis  portraits  of  Montrose  and  Ormonde, 
atnon^  othen,  that  he  is  not  without  the  finer  touch  which 
teparalet  the  historian  from  the  annalist.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
merit  that  by  mahinj^  us,  as  it  were,  the  contemporaries  of 
Cromwell,  he  enables  us  to  take  a  jutler  view  of  him  than  we 
^^an  get  either  from  Carl^le  or  Hume,  or  even  from  Guizot. 
^Mlr.  Gardiner  ts  too  modest.  We  want  biro  to  tell  us  his 
^^Iwn  thoughts,  anil  he  sends  as  to  *  Mercnrius  Politicus '  and 
'  Putney  Pnijects.'  We  lose  ourselves  in  the  crowd  of  inferior 
'  actors,  just  as  in  Mr.  I^ecky's '98.  We  are  tempted  to  think 
'  the  opinions  ol  Ludlow,  Fleetwood,  Okey,  or  Desborough 
as  valuable  as  those  of  Irctnn  and  Hyde.  Some  men's  opinions 
are  valuable  singly  ;  some  speak  as  members  of  groups ;  some 
as  members  of  parties.  A  noisy,  impracticable  man  like 
'  free  bom  '  John  Lilburne,  attracts  more  notice  than  bis  ideas 
are  worth.  His  temerity  and  courage  and  his  grasp  of  some 
fundamental  principles  make  him  respectable,  but  not  repre- 
sentative ;  and  like  n  crying  child  be  occupies  too  much 
attention,  both  in  his  own  age  and  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  history. 

So  again,  in  the  actions  of  the  army  between  1(>'17  and  lt!49, 
we  sometimes  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Either  there 
was  a  common  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  coercion  of  London, 
Joyce's  filibustering,  Pride's  Purge,  and  the  High  (^ourt  of 
Justice— measures  ail  in  turn  disclaimed,  accepted,  and  justified 
^^—■«>  that  events  worked  themselves  out,  as  it  were,  by  the 
^^■omeutum  of  past  actions  and  the  attractive  power  uf  hopes 
^Plld  fears  ;  or  they  were  prepared  and  transacted  t>y  a  few  deeply 
redesigning  minds.  1'be  former  is,  or  was,  till  the  other  day,  the 
prevailing  view  since  Carlyle  wrote  bis  'Cromwell.'  The  latter 
was  the  old-fashioned  theory,  which  liked  to  set  Hector  at 
Patroclus,  /ICncas  at  Turnus.  '  Emalbiona  Ligcr.  Corynwum 
stcrnit  Asilas,'  and  a  hundred  more  warriors  slay  and  are  slain 
to  heighten  the  glory  of  the  paladins.  So  Cromwctl  hunts  down 
bis  destined  victim,  directing  and  dispensing  life  and  death  like 
an  incarnate  I-'aie.     The  rest  of  the  actors  are  puppets ;  and  the 
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tragedy  of  liUtory  moves  on  majestically  to  the  [leriptitia  of 
Cromwell's  failuTe.  Shakespeare  might  have  treated  the  tragedj 
so.  It  might  not  hare  been  true  to  facts,  but  it  would  btve  Mt» 
tnietoideasjwhicbmakc facts.  Mr.Gaidincr  lacks theanhiiioa 
or  the  comprehensive  power  to  gather  up  the  history  in  hit  hand 
and  trace  causes  to  their  results,  to  throw  light  on  the  mntuil 
influence  of  the  Man  and  the  Hour.  He  is  somewhat  UM 
anxious  to  juatif)-  Cromweli ;  he  will  not  let  him  have  the 
credit  of  his  crimes,  if  crimes  they  were;  and  he  leaves  si  in 
doubt  whether  it  is  his  opinion  that  Cromwell  prepared  astrrll 
as  moderated,  or  whether  be  only  acted  on  occasion  as^poini*-^ 
man,  directing  what  he  had  no  power  to  control,  locte  isH 
something  to  be  said  for  the  latter  theory.  No  man  wuevet^ 
more  patient,  more  self-elTacing,  more  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  circumstances.  But  inferences  may  be  drawn  in  tbr 
opposite  direction.  Cromwell's  incapacity  of  seeing  good  i& 
opponents;  his  power  of  personal  influence,  so  unsparingly 
exercised ;  bis  command  of  the  mind  of  an  assembly  or  a 
clique;  his  'suiting  of  the  lettuce  to  the  lipa'  of  those  who 
were  to  cat  it ;  bis  double  dealing ;  bis  grasp  of  every  siloatioa 
as  it  arrived,  whether  foreseen  or  not ;  his  unscrupulous  use  ai 
unscrupulous  men  ;  bis  changes  of  front ;  hisdelibcnttcferodly; 
his  sincere  belief  in  the  Cause,  and  in  himself  as  its  Moses  or 
Joshua;  these  indications,  and  many  more,  forbid  us  to  recud 
him  merely  as  the  channel  through  which  the  current  of  Eo^Ui 
politics  ran  its  predestined  course. 

Though  wc  have  learnt  in  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  histoiy 
of  England  is  the  history  of  the  Eaglish  nation,  we  cannot  h«lp 
ascribing  much  to  the  protagonist  of  the  time.  Henry  VllL, 
Uurtcigh,  VV'alpotc,  Chatham,  never  lose  their  interest;  and 
when  the  nation  is  not  gui<led  by  a  great  man,  n*e  feel  that  tbt 
times  are  dull,  and  that  events  welter  in  confusion.  Sadi 
periods  are  periods  of  national  aloth,  or  of  reaction  from  high 
thinking.  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  *  the  long,  long 
canker  of  peace.'  But  the  canker  of  dulness,  the  domina- 
tion of  tile  average  man,  is  a  worse  malady  than  the  fever  of 
ambition  or  faction  ;  and  it  is  always  a  danger  to  the  body 
politic  when  for  any  length  of  time  the  country  is  not  gorcmcl 
by  higli-minded  men.  Then  domestic  affairs  stagnate ;  no  plan 
directs  our  relations  witli  foreign  nations.  We  neglect  ooi 
duties,  we  study  practice  rather  than  principle,  we  bid  farewell 
to  hope  and  energy  ;  we  suffer  Poland  to  [lerish,  we  throw  swsy 
America,  we  give  over  the  Christian  to  the  Turk  and  the  Sudai^H 
l»  the  Khalifa;  we  forget  or  slight  our  colonies,  we  let  on^l 
ancient  buildings  in  Church  and  State  fall  into  disrepair.    We 
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advocate  an  xmbitioui  policy ;  there  U  a  time  to  keep 
BilPDCi?  and  a  time  to  speak,  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of 
peace ;  and  England  owes  as  mnch  to  Burleigh  and  Walpolc 
u  to  Chatliatn  and  I'itt.  Even  dulness  may  be  for  a  time 
medicina],  if  it  does  not  turn  into  a  chronic  lethargy ;  it  may 
be  a  period  nf  repose  and  material  progress,  and  have  Its  place 
in  the  development  of  the  country.  A  great  minister  says,  as 
Chath&m  did,  '  Be  one  people,'  and  the  nation  wakes  to  find  its 
invincible  locks  not  shorn  but  grown.  The  times  of  dangcroiu 
dulness  are  those  when  there  is  no  leader,  but  only  a  rivalry 
of  equals,  when  the  points  of  the  Parliamentary  game  seem  of 
more  importance  than  the  interests  to  guard  which  Parliaments 
exist. 

We  look  (as  we  said)  to  Mr.  Gardiner  to  instruct  us  as  to 
Cromwell's  guiding  of  contemporary  events,  and  we  find  that  he 
leaves  the  question  too  much  lo  the  decision  of  his  readers.  He 
dwells  loo  much  in  the  present.  He  does  not  make  much  use 
of  the  reflected  light  shed  from  pamphlets,  memoirs,  and  speeches, 
especially  Cromwell's,  of  a  few  years  later,  upon  the  motives  of 
1650  to  1654.  We  have  no  wish  to  preach  to  Mr.  Gardiner, 
who  knows  his  own  business,  but  wc  wish  that  he  would  more 
often,  like  his  hero,  get  into  the  pulpit  himself;  and  having 
the  advantage  of  knowing  not  only  what  was  going  on  at  that 
particular  moment,  but  also  what  came  of  it,  and  what  was 
thought  of  it  a  few  years  after,  would  point  the  moral  of  his 
sermons  by  showing  us,  like  the  Psalmist,  '  the  end  of  these 
men.'  For  in  the  'slippery  places'  of  a  revolution,  many  high 
ideas  blossomed  too  early,  and  were  blighted  by  the  inclemency 
of  eveiy-day  need  ;  many  honest  precisians  failrd  for  want  of 
nnderstiknding  that  preciseness  is  a  rarity  in  humaui  aifaira ; 
much  of  the  fair  promise  of  1640  bad  been  blasted  by  the 
mssions  and  hatreds  engendered  in  the  six  years  during  which 
Englishmen  had  sheathed  their  swords  in  one  another's  bowels  ; 
the  traditions  of  two  hundred  years  of  peace  bad  been  upset; 
half  the  nation  had  been  ruined  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  other 
half,  their  conquerors;  properly  was  precarious;  authority 
resided  nowhere  but  in  the  sword  ;  nothing  was  constituted, 
settled,  sacred  ;  religion  itself,  which  survives  political  changes, 
was  in  bondage  to  politicians.  We  know  now  that  this  state 
of  things  portended  a  Restoration.  But  he  would  have  been  a 
wise  man  who  could  have  foreseen  the  Restoration  in  the  first 
year  of  liboriy  by  God's  blessing  restored.  It  would,  we  think, 
have  enhanced  the  value  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  large  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  if  he  hwl  given  more  spade  to  the 
cbaracter  of  the  facts  as  shown  by  their  r*«nl         But  the  storr 
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n  here  told  fairiy  nncl  fully,  and  !n  a  d«ar  and  readable  sljle; 
uidif  w«  miM  (he  warmtii  of  Carljrieand  thcbriiliancvof  GrwD, 
we  can  tmtt  Mr.  Gardiner's  honeslv  for  the  faithfuiocttof  tfe 
Kpart,  and  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  for  the  cboin  of  «li«i 
to  set  down  and  what  to  omit. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  mn  nrucle,  to 
follow  ihfi  win<ting«  of  policj  mnd  the  turns  «f  chance  «bi^ 
after  the  dcslruction  of  the  King's  partj  in  1645—6,  first  tsnght 
the  armj  that  power  was  in  their  hands,  and  that  thev  bad  ndj 
to  act  to  be  obeyed  ;  then  showed  their  leaders  that  aa  «rray 
without  an  acknowledged  head  is  but  a  mutinous  mob,  and 
pushed  the  foremost  soldier  into  the  foremott  place,  to  Eioiih 
Ibe  work  of  vengeance  justified  and  made  ready  to  his  hsii<l 
by  the  'Second  Civil  War"  of  1648:  destroyed  nnwiMchT 
and  aristocTncy  by  the  hands  of  civilians,  granted  unlimiira 
power  to  the  conqueror  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  after  anotbOj 
civilian  attempt  ti»  'rear  the  trmple  of  recovered  freeAwn 
without  the  help  of  the  men  of  the  sword  ;  (ill  the  great  m 
stepped  out  before  the  ranks,  prepared  by  experience  of  c 
kind  to  undertake  (be  task  of  ruling  a  nation.  He,  too,  w: 
doomed  to  failure,  because,  like  the  Parliament  which  be  broJu^ 
he  had  i^ored  the  source  of  power,  the  will  of  the  people  basMJ 
on  the  habits  of  ihc  people  ;  so  that  if  he  could  sny  'Come,  vol 
are  no  Parliament,'  the  English  people  had  the  right  to  ssjW 
him  '  Come,  you  are  no  king.'  We  must  entirely  paas  by  BSDf 
matters  of  interest ;  the  wars,  domc-xtic  and  foreign,  the  aAifl 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  of  the  Royalist  party  ;  and  otAf 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  some  of  (ho  main  canvnU  M 
religions  and  political  tendency  which  illustrate  and  arc  ill* 
tratcd  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  chief  actor. 

In  1649  the  Canae  had  prevailed.  The  King  waa  de»d,th« 
Lords  and  the  Church  abolished,  the  Preabyterian  party  nb- 
jectal  to  the  Independents.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  vicwn 
but,  as  Sir  Jacob  Astlcy  said,  to  '  fall  out  among  ihcmBcKt*- 
The  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  situation  was  this.  The  war  bw 
its  origin  in  an  attempt  to  hind  the  Crown  down  to  the  letter  of 
the  old  Constitution,  with  certain  safeguards  beyond  it.  1^ 
Crown  refused  to  grant  tbese  safeguards;  and  the  Whigs  of  ibt 
day,  who  had  fear<'d  the  <leveIopment  of  constitutional  ahsoIotisO 
into  armed  tyranny,  took  fright  at  the  Grand  Rcmonstranr" 
and  fearing  still  more  ibe  republican  ideas  which  seen 
inseparable  from  Puritanism,  joined  the  King's  jwrty.  Thus. 
happens  in  England  now  and  then,  the  Whigs  found  tbemsel 
for  a  time  in  line  with  the  Torica ;  and  the  condnct  of  the  ""J 
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fell  into  th«  bands  of  Radical  leaders.  Tbit  was  tbe  meaning 
of  the  New  Model,  dcicribed  hj  Us  creators  as  no  more  tban 
AD  rflectivp  engino  of  war.  Extreme  democratic  ideas  were 
(lerelnpcd  in  the  army.  A»  the  higher  Whigs  hud  gone  over  to 
ihe  King,  so  now  the  lower  Whigs,  the  English  Frethjtcrinns, 
the  fathers  of  tbe  Kerolution  men  of  1689,  were  swamped  by 
tbe  army  sectarians. 

The  men  of  tbe  Cause  were  triumphant ;  but  the  Cause  in  their 
hands  was  incompatible  with  the  common  feelings  of  English- 
'  men,  and  could  onlj  be  upheld  by  tbe  army.  The  tide  of 
Pnritnnitm  ha<l  not  ebbed  so  far  as  to  re-admit  tbe  old  religion, 
«nd  there  was  no  thought  of  restoring  it.  But  tbe  moderate 
part  of  tbe  nation,  reeovered  from  the  hot  fit  of  Puritanism,  and, 
CooHng  tA  its  natural  lukewarm  temper,  was  impatient  of  tbe 
restraint  imposed  by  the  i^nints. 

'  Tho  intention  of  the  Loei§lature  was  cvidoDtly  to  create  a  stato 
within  the  nstiou,  upon  which  authority  should  rost  securely,  thus 
following,  in  Dti«  rcepcct  at  lenet,  th«  Agreement  of  the  People' 

Such  a  sl.tte  would  include  neither  Royalists,  whether 
Cavalier  or  Presbyterian,  nor  any  who  would  not  subscribe 
tbe  Engagement  to  be  'true  and  faithful  to  tbe  Commoo- 
wealtb  of  England  as  the  same  is  now  established,  without  a. 
King  or  House  of  Lords,'  It  would  exclude  Roman  Catholics 
and  Anglicans,  as  well  as  the  slrirter  Presbyterians.  Kut 
moderate  men  of  all  slindes  of  upinion  would  subscribe  the 
Engagement ;  and  if  tbe  Government  as  now  set  up  proired  able 
to  establish  itself  (irmly,  tbe  fanatics — so  some  may  have  hoped 
— could  be  dealt  with  later.  Parliament,  though  Independent, 
represented  tbe  national  feeling  better  tban  the  army :  and  it 
was  a  true  instinct  which  made  Henry  Marten  say  that  tbe 
Commonwealth  was  'murb  like  Moses,'  and  the  Parliament  was 
'the  true  mother  of  ibis  fair  child,  the  young  Communwealtb, 
and  they  themselves  tbe  fittest  nurstts.'  The  natural  conclusion 
wu  (as  onotlicr  bad  said)  '  that  tbe  Parliament  should  not  bo 
dissolved  till  tbe  people  loved  them';  that  is,  till  the  taxes 
bad  been  lowered  by  tbe  disbandment  of  tbe  army. 

But  who  was  to  disband  tbe  army?  To  disband  an  army 
implies  a  Govcrnrneni  more  powerful  than  tbe  army,  and  resting 
on  popular  consent.  But  the  Rump  was  but  the  expression  of 
the  army's  power;  and  p«ipular  consent  did  not  exist.  The 
army  was  the  only  organised  and  recognised  power  in  the 
country.  '  We  can  no  more  live'  (it  was  said),  'or  Hvc  freely 
without  an  army  tban  without  food,  as  the  state  of  affairs  stand. 
Military  necessities,  too,  forbade  disbandment,  till  Ireland  and 
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ScotUn<I  had  been  subdued  :  and  by  that  tiwic  the  army 
in  no  humour  lo  betray  the  Cause  by  «un*mlrting  iu  [Hiiitioa. 

Hiilory  has  not  done  full  justice  to  the  governtneal  of  the  , 
Rump,  or  remnant  of  the  Lonj^  Parliament,  from  1649  lo  1668» 
four  years  full  of  important  actions  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  Parliament  combined  esecutire  and  leptUtive 
functions.  The  foundertof  the  Commonwealth  showed  cours^ 
and  political  insifrht  in  a  position  of  the  grr-atcst  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  them  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  Hriiish  navy 
both  for  war  and  for  commerce,  and  therein  of  our  Colonial 
Empire.  They  brought  about  the  union  of  the  three  Kinfdonu 
and  the  reform  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  objecu  of  mtiooal 
im]H>rtance  which  were  overlooked  or  negatived  at  the  Reitant- 
lion,  and  not  carried  into  effect  till  long  after  the  R^rolatioa, 
nor  complclcly  till  ltl32  ;  and  they  raised  the  name  of  England 
higher  than  it  had  stood  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

'  They  wore  doing  the  buaiuosK  of  a  more  distant  posteri^  Ifau 
that  to  which  Kliot  hatl  duvoted  lis  life.  Vet,  though  it  is  true  Ibsl 
the  proi>oBftIa  which  they  njade  were  often  sueli  as  lo  eooimenl 
themselves  to  the  men  of  the  niuetaenth,  peibape  even  to  the  dim  nl 
the  twentieth  century  rather  thau  to  those  of  the  serenteentb,  it  is 
ooly  by  the  immediate  accompliebmont  of  its  aims  that  the  valoirf 
honest  endeavour  is  to  be  tested.' 

They  were  *  a  company  of  poor  despised  men,'  discredited  in 
the  nation,  because  they  only  held  their  place  by  the  pteanre 
of  the  army ;  despised  by  the  army  itself,  whose  creature  tier 
were ;  hated  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  bccau«o  thy 
seemed  to  have  destroyed  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
were  stained  with  the  aacred  blood  of  Charles  1. ;  slighted  »iw! 
■corned  as  men  of  no  hereditary  claims  to  rule,  and  litilc 
experience  of  office.  As  Lord  Bacon  says,  'the  people  ]i>r« 
what  they  know,'  and  looked  upon  these  unknown  men  as  but 
usurpers,  beggars  on  horseback  far  on  their  road  to  the  Dnii 
Lilbume's  acquittal  was  as  popular  as  that  of  the  scTcn  Bishop 
forty  years  later.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  praycti  for  the  King 
in  the  City  churches,  and  prenrhed  against  the  Engagetntnti 
the  extension  of  which  to  all  olTicial  persons,  from  officers  u^ 
the  navy  and  array  to  university  professors  and  beneGc»t 
clergymen,  was  no  sign  of  power.  Such  measures  as  tb' 
exjpulsion  of  Delinquents  from  the  City,  and  the  creation  of  * 
High  Court  of  Justice,  '  a  new  Star  Chamber  with  power « 
life  and  death,'  were  only  justified  by  the  imminent  danger  w 
the  Government. 

If  such  was  the  feeling  of  most  Englishmen,  of  all  iadtM 
except  mot-and- branch  Independents  and   extreme  seclaiisU 
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thr  army,  on  the  other  baad,  <liitniste<!  Parliament  a«  infected 
with  the  IcarcD  of  officialiam,  making  the  show  of  power  do 
the  work  of  the  reality,  angling  for  the  support  of  Prcibytcrians 
.and  NentrnU,  and  blowing  neither  hot  nor  cold. 
I  Sach  were  the  in«n  who  had  to  make  hnad  against  n  tempest 
unparalleled  in  this  oouniry  for  the  violenee  with  which  it  rnged 
and  the  deraslatinn  it  had  wrought.  All  over  Eaglaiid  trade 
waa  ruined,  houses  were  burol  and  estates  wasted,  wooda 
cut  down,  churches  dismantled,  men  reduced  to  the  primal 
Dcccssitj  of  self-defence,  since  the  clamour  of  arms  had  silenced 
Uw.  There  was  no  constituted  authority  in  Church  or  State, 
DO  use  and  wont  to  lire  hy ;  families  were  divided  hy  bloodshed, 
the  natural  life  of  Englishmen  was  tume<I  to  plots  and  fears  of 
plots.  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  in  anarchy-  and  rebellion,  and 
there  was  no  money  in  the  liixchequer  to  pay  Ihe  army  wbidi 
was  to  restore  order.  Foreign  relations  with  a  regicide  Uepublic 
bad  almost  crated  (o  exist,  and  every  Court  was  willing  to 
harbour  the  exiled  Stuarts.  England  had  for  seven  years  ceased 
to  belong  to  Europe.  It  was  only  because  Europe  also  was 
distr.tcted  by  war  that  no  monarchical  invasion  ha<)  come  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Charles  I. ;  and  if  the  home  Government 
were  to  show  weakness,  Charles  II.  would  be  soon  on  his  way  to 
England  with  a  French  army  at  his  back.  That  this  was  no 
chimera  is  shown  by  (be  fact  that  Charles  IL  built  up  his  power 
upon  French  aid,  and  that  the  Dutch  invasion  under  William 
III. — for  invasion  it  was — found  no  difficulty  in  laniUng  in 
England  in  the  face  of  a  weak  and  discredited  Government. 

A  strong  executive  was  wanted  ;  hut  no  Government  could 
be  strong  which  sal  by  the  pleasure  of  the  army  and  could  be 
deposed  at  any  moment  by  the  General  whom  it  had  appointed. 
It  was  a  case  of  the  old  adage  '  when  two  men  ride  one  horse' — 
each  rider  wished  to  ait  next  the  reins.  A)  it  turned  out,  thc 
onc  competent  man  had  enough  of  war  on  his  hands  to  keep 
him  employed,  and  sense  enough  not  to  spoil  the  doing  of  good 
work  ;  and  as  yet  Oliver  Cromwell  had  developeil  no  taste  for 
foreign  intrigues  and  naval  warfare.  The  time  was  to  come^ 
id  indications  of  it  were  not  wanting,  when  he  would  put  an 
id  to  the  executive-legislative  constitution,  a  thing  wtucb  he 
tried  in  the  army,  and  found  that  it  led  to  anarchy,  mutiny, 
and  the  dmm-head,  and  had  seen  at  work  in  Parliament,  where 
its  fruits  had  been  corruption,  financial  mismanagement,  eccle- 
sinstical  tyranny,  delay,  maladministration  of  justice — in  a  word, 
all  ihe  evils  of  government  by  a  committee  without  a  strong 
chairman.  But  for  tlic  present  Cromwell  left  the  control  of 
aSairs  in  the  hands  uf  Bradshaw,  \'ane,  and  Scot,  and  occupied 
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himself  by  puttJntr  down  the  Lcvclleri  ami  mutinc«rt,  eoemift 
alike  to  parliamrnlary  or  moniinrhicnl  government,  and  ihweSy 
(lid  goml  Krvice  both  to  tht;  country  itnd  to  its  pment  govemort. 
To  put  down  with  a  strong  hitntl  sincere  men,  of  the  ssnic 
temper  u  himself  in  religion  and  politicB,  whose  only  £»ult 
WM  that  they  were  not  endowed  with  practical  wisdom, 
must  have  been  a  bitter  task  to  Cromwell.  Rut  CromwelH 
never  shrank  from  the  work  which  hail  In  b<!  dune,  and  he  knew 
that  if  this  work  was  not  done  all  Knglan<I  would  be  '  in  blood 
and  confusion  on  the  account  <if  Charles  StuarL* 

How  much  tlie  minds  of  the  Parliament  men  were  occopied 
by  theory  may  be  Judged  from  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
iJords  OS  well  as  ^!onarcby.  Monarchy,  '  tbc  thing;  and  the 
name,'  was,  they  believed,  blasted  and  set  aside  by  (lod'l 
judgment:  there  was  a  practical  danger,  reniiz<-d  fifty  yesn 
later,  in  any  system  which  gave  room  for  a  I'relt-nder  and  let 
one  family  against  another  ;  but  to  nbuliih  the  most  ancicfil 
inslilulion  nf  Knglanil,  because  the  majority  of  its  members  hsd 
sided  with  the  King,  was  mere  constitution-mongeriag.  Tbt 
Lords  could  have  been  purged  as  well  as  the  Commons,  and  ne* 
peers  made  to  redress  the  balance,  and  to  keep  (he  Comm<iiu 
from  that  'government  by  the  vote  of  the  day'  which  ruinel 
the  Athenian  democracy.  In  law  reform  again,  and  in  t^ 
relations  between  Parliament  ami  Council,  we  see  no  appeal  I* 
experience,  hut  rather  a  combination  of  high  theory  wi& 
unskilled  practice.  Higli  Courts  of  Justice  were  set  Up  sad 
new  definitions  of  treason  framed,  as  if  there  were  no  contt 
and  precedents  in  England.  Neither  the  old  nor  any  new  ml* 
was  observed  in  religious  affairs,  pulled  hither  and  thither  br 
sects  of  every  complexion,  each  analhematixing  all  ibe  olhen; 
while  in  the  matter  of  finance,  where,  if  anywhere,  pmcikal 
knowledge  is  required,  the  wise  heads  of  tlic  Parliament  eoill^ 
frame  no  better  device  than  to  fine  and  sequestrate,  and  I'll 
lands,  houses,  and  cathedrals  fcir  the  value  of  the  materials. 

In  spile  of  these  drawbacks  the  Commonwealth  prospcredi 
and  Chapter  lands  were  bought  at  fifteen  and  seventeen  yeslt 
purchase,  to  much  faith  in  its  own  stability  and  solvency  ifid 
the  nation  still  possess.  One  Power  after  another  ackaowledgf^ 
the  new  Republic.  The  navy  was  thoroughly  organisred  kj 
Vane,  who  probably  thought  its  support  might  overbaL-ince  tbc 
hostility  of  the  army.  The  Mavigntion  Act,  according  to  Adun 
Smith,  'perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regolatioot  (^ 
ICngland,'  was  passed  to  transfer  the  Dutch  carrying  trade  w 
England,  and  was  followed  by  the  war,  intended  to  rnpple  tbei' 
nXYy  for  the  moment,  but  destined  to  be  the  beginning  of  ■ 
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tea-poircr  greater  than  any  imagined  hy  the  Parliament  or  lis 
opponenU.  To  Vane  and  the  Kump  administrarion  belon^B  tbe 
votj  ot  having  founded  the  triidv,  (he  navy,  and  the  colonial 
fmpire  of  their  rotinlry, 

P*rliainent  had  little  skill  in  'healing  and  settling.' 
tallied  about  disbanding  the  nrmy,  as  if  the  mic<^  should 
le  to  abolish  the  cat.  I'hey  debated  grand  projects  of 
reform,  but  spent  three  months,  says  Cromwell,  over  the 
word  '  incumbrance; ' ;  they  could  not  settle  the  aflairs  of  the 
Church  ;  they  could  not  remedy  the  abuses  of  taxation ;  they 
took  bribes  from  delingucnts,  and  imposed  henry  fines  on  those 
who  would  not  or  could  not  buy  justice  ;  nnil  to  crown  their 
shortcomings,  they  considered  themselves  the  only  persons  in 
,e  country  who  were  fit  to  rule  it. 
As  Ranke  savs : — 


^ 


'To  sum  up  thl^ti«Hl! — tlie  H<.'j)uhIicNx:i  uuthori^hld  kriMo  from  R 
noion  of  the  uilitury  u.uA  jiurliaiuontttryluadtn;  koooidlnff  to  TamV 
oonstitutiou  the  jiurliamuutAry  jiower  would  liavu  sccukhI  Uio  highest 
authority,  and  KtaiuL-d  it  iiurpetuully  lu  their  hands.  The  army  wiu 
uf  opiuiuu  that,  iu  virtuii  t>(  Ihe'tr  victory  and  their  divine  miaaioii, 
they  had  a  ri>;bt,  if  not  to  the  Huptoiue  rule,  yet  at  loaat  to  on 
indspeudent  position.' 

It  would  seem  that  the  right  course  for  a  patriot  in  1649  was 
tn  support  the  Parliament  and  by  degrees  to  'build  up  the 
Commonwealth  uyuta  »  broader  basis,'  by  bringing  it  into 
harmoay  with  the  nation,  whilst  preserving  religious  safeguards. 
The  existing  constitution  was  called  a  Commonwealth  or 
Republic ;  but  in  reality  it  was  a  middle-class  oligarchy. 
Council  of  State  and  Parliament  being  practically  one.  It 
is  to  Cromwell's  credit  that,  though  he  might  any  day  hare 
turned  the  Hump  out  of  dunrs,  as  he  did  in  11)53,  he  did 
not  aim  at  any  p.-irticular  ascendency  in  Parliament,  but  allowed 
Untdshaw,  Vane,  and  their  fellows  to  govern  tbe  country, 
'robably,  like  Csesar,  be  felt  he  could  watt  for  political  power 
be  had  established  bis  military  power  in  Ireland  and 
itland.  Possibly  the  inactivity  of  Parliament  and  Council 
in  reforming  abuses  was  a  reason  for  letting  them  alone,  for 
bad  they  meddled  more  they  might  have  done  mischief.  \Vc  may 
believe  also,  without  much  want  of  charity,  that  Cromwell,  as 
as  his  habit,  was  willing  to  let  those  who  did  not  reckon  with 
im  pursue,  till  it  failed  of  itself,  their  ostrich-like  policy  of 
ignoring  power.  His  position  would  be  tbe  stronger  if  those 
^ho  ignored  him  could  not  do  without  him  at  last. 

Cromwell,  like  Charles,  was  no  lover  of  ParliameoU.     He 
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tuid  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Long  Parliament  ihonld 
dissolved,  b^-  fair  means  or  foul,  and  now  and  then  let 
know  that  he  was  watching  them.  'Relievo  the  opprvMedj^ 
he  wrote  after  Dunb.-ir  6ghl  ;  '  hear  the  gronnt  of  poor  prijoncn 
in  England  I  Yir.  plensed  to  rfform  the  At)usrs  of  all  protcnioiu; 
and  if  there  be  any  one  that  makt'i  manj  poor  to  make  a  few 
rich,  tbnt  suits  not  n  Commonwealth.'  If  this  it  not  n  tlircat,itu 
a  prophecy,  when  read  hy  the  light  of  lf>53  and  of  Cromwell'i 
own  speeches.  And  he  might  have  laid  with  jusitoe  that  if 
the  Parliament  stood  higher  in  the  world's  estimation  in  1653 
than  in  ll]4i<,  it  was  because  it  had  Blake  to  fighl  for  it  by  tea, 
ami  himself  by  land.  We  arc  not  anlrdating  events  in  Uyiog 
emphasis  upon  the  fnet  that  from  1648  onwanl  CromweU^fl 
'omnipotence'  was  the  common  talk  alike  of  those  who  hatel' 
and  feared  and  of  those  wlio  admired  him  ;  and  this  repuIatioQ 
was  immensely  increased  by  the  Irish  war  and  the  cunpuju 
of  Dunbar  and  Worcester. 

It  was  not  merely  a  military  reputation  : — 

'  Once  more,  in  Cromwell's  hands,  the  sirord  had  decided  not  vb 
should  bo,  but  what  should  not  be.     Tiro  years  and  a  half  befon 
'bad  decided  that  England  should  not  bo  ruled  bya  faithloas  kiDC.wl» 
measured  his  oMigatious  by  tbo  rule  of  his  own  Intercets.     \ov3 
decided  that  ehe  Bbonld  not  bo  ruled  by  a  king  who  came  in  as  so 
iovntler.     Whon  Charles  I.  ivas  sent  to  tbo  blo3c,  Cromwell  had  W 
the  siippnrt  of  tLu  army  nod  of  a  hnnclfiil  of  ontfatiHiaste.     WluD  In 
shattered  the  tScottieh  army  nt  WorceBtor,  ho  had  on  his  ndo  Ibl 
national  spirit  nf  England.     Even  amongst  the  Rnyalists  tboaisibM 
the  ciirreut  of  feiiliug  rau  so  strong  lliiit  Kcorcv  a  man  wonU  nflf 
rotutd  the  standard  uf  their  king  as  long  as  it  was  boroo  aldt  tf 
^uDtlieh  luuids.     For  the  first  time  the  fonndurs  of  the  CommoQir(alll_ 
were  able  to  win  considerable  popular  support  for  their  cause.' 

In  1651.  after  Worcester  fight,  Cromwell  was  contented  tbit 
the  Long  Pftrlinment  should  continue  silling  till  November  lliot 
When  in  1652  the  army  called  fur  an  immediate  difsolati(H>, 
Cromwell  did  not  support  ihem.  Indeed,  he  sent  some  of  tbt 
most  violent  regiments  on  distant  service.  But  be  supported  * 
petition  drawn  up  io  July  of  that  year.  The  list  of  grieTsncn 
which  it  contained  was  a  long  one — law  reform  ;  reraoT>]  oi 
profane  and  scandalous  persons  from  places  of  sttthority ;  lit' 
public  debt,  especially  tn  the  army ;  treasury  reform ;  emploj- 
ment  of  deserving  soldiers; — all  real  causes  for  disoontto^ 
but  not  to  be  removed  by  the  easy  expedient  of  a  gcacial 
«lectioD. 

Cromwelldid  not  wish  the  Parliament  10  be  dissolved  (tbotg^ 
he  hwA  *  little  hopca  of  good  settlement  to  be  made  by  thenl 
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till  it  had  paued  the  Bill  for  ParliaTticntiir^  Kftromi,  the  mis- 
cftrriage  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  coup  <F6tat  at  \&iZ. 
Above  all  things  he  desired  a  '  settlement ' ;  and  it  would  he 
unjuBt  to  him  to  suppose  that  he  wished  to  efiect  that  settlement 
by  the  cxrrciac  of  '  arbitrary  '  power. 

A  constitutional  sovereign  or  president  j-iclds  to  a  majority. 
The  bend  of  a  party  when  beaten  in  Parliament  stands 
aside.  The  leader  of  a  revolutionary  army  prnmrcs  the  fall 
of  institutions,  and  gathers  existing  powers  into  his  own 
hand  till  the  time  comes  when  he  can  take  all  and  rule  by 
BUMta  of  his  soldiers.  An  adventurer  like  Louis  Napoleon 
ddodes  a  nation  with  phra&es,  drugs  it  with  shows  and  vain 
glory,  makes  away  with  enemies  and  rivals— a  trick  learnt  from 
the  Uncle — and  combines  universal  suffrage  with  militarism. 
Cromwell's  position  was  something  <liflrercnt  from  all  these. 
He  described  himself  fairly  and  honestly  in  a  speech  delivered 
iu  1657.  He  was  'a  consiahle  to  keep  the  jwace  of  the  parish.' 
He  did  not  call  himself  to  power.  He  did  not  wish  'to  gripe 
at  the  government  of  the  three  nations  without  a  legal  consent.' 
But  neither  did  he  mean  to  abdicate.  Standing  as  he  did  in 
the  meeting  of  the  ways  ;  knowing  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
whose  spokesman  he  was,  knowing  that  the  Parliament,  dis- 
credited in  the  nation  as  self-seeking  and  corrupt,  and  leaning 
to  the  Presbyterian  interest,  was  letting  legislation  languish  and 
making  no  progress  either  towards  the  building  of  a  constitution 
or  the  ending  of  their  own  power ;  above  all, determined  not  to 
diwrt  the  godly  party,  and,  on  the  enthusiastic  side  of  his  mind, 
ptmderiog  upon  God's  witness  in  the  war,  the  nature  of  his  call, 
and  the  answers  to  his  prayers,  and  doubting  whether  he  would 
not  soon  be  called  to  lead  his  people  as  a  Moses  or  Joshua  or 
even  a  Gustavus  Vasa — Cromwell  thought  it  his  duty  to  reconcile 
discords  rather  than  to  exercise  power,  il^d  he  been  a  man  of 
ordinary  ambition  he  might  have  marched  his  soldiers  to 
Westminster,  turned  out  the  Parliament,  and  ruled  provisionally 
as  Lord  General,  with  or  without  a  Parliament.  He  might 
hare  to  do  this  yet ;  for  the  idea  of  being  used  as  an  instrument 
in  God's  hand  was  never  absent  from  his  mind. 

Two  sayings  of  Cromwell  are  recorded  about  this  time.  In 
Decetnber  1C51,  at  a  Conference  on  'Settlement,'  be  declared 
for  *a  settlement  with  somewhat  of  a  monarchical  power  in  it,' 
and  in  November  165£,  in  a  conversation  with  Whitelocke  on 
a  similar  subject,  he  said  suddenly, '  What  if  a  man  should 
take  upon  him  to  be  king?*  These  portentous  words  (for 
Mr.  Gardiner  rightly  puts  aside  Cnrlyle's  suspicion  of 'drama- 
turgy'  on    Whitelocke's   part)   foreshadowed    a  crisis  and   a. 
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detenninatton  of  tlie  criiis.      Bui  C'rnmwcH's  'sabtlsty* 
tisted  not  in  gaiding  events  to  a  pmrnnccivcd  iasnc,  bat 
taking  erenU  as  thoj-  came  and  knowing  how  to  deal 
tlicm.     The  former  class  of  politicians  works  tlimugh  agents? 
Cromwell  (rusted  no  one  but  himself,  though  in  a  mantwr  be 
ma}'  be  said  to  have  trusted  all,  leaving,  as  he  did,  honest  men, 
knaves,  anil    foois    alike  la  the  resnit  of   their    own    actions. 
Hcncn  his  actions  often  look  men  \»y  surprise,  though  knoi 
t4>  himself  and  resolved  on  beforehand    as  altcmatiTC  coot 
gencies. 

Such  i>cing  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  ihev  had  i 
deal,  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to  act  as  Vane  an<l   tlir  Farlia 
inent   leaders  did    on   the  morning  of  the  20th  April,  \^i\ 
refusing  to  acknowledge  manifest  power  and  will  to  use  it,  an 
making  believe  that  itury  could  pass  an  Act  which  would  bind] 
Cromncll's  hands. 

The  fa<^la  are  ihese.     Tlie  xnny  and  the  Parliament  yntt' 
variance.     The  army  suspected    and  disliked  the   *Kunip' 
'not  designing'  (sajs  Ludlow)  'to  do  those  good  things  tiieM 
pretended    to,    but    rather    intending    to    support    the  comjit] 
inleicsts  of  the  clergy  and  lawyers.'     The  army  leaders  welt" 
strong  Puritans  in  religion,  and  in  civil  matters  Republicant. 
but  with  no  iixe<l  ideas  of  a  Republic.     Their  Republic  wa» 
have  ended  in  the  despotism  of  Cromwell,  probably  after  a  nt 
between  the  factions  of  the  army  itself. 

The  Parliament  had  that  distrust  of  Cromwell  which  may  bt 
seen  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  Tbej 
were  afraid  to  trust  the  nation  to  make  a  fTe«  General  Electioo, 
and  thought  that  tlie  best  plan  would  be  for  Parliament  to  bt 
re-elected  by  relays.  'Jlictr  design  was  to  continue  tben- 
selves  as  members  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  to  impose  tonu 
undefined  test  on  newly  elected  members.  They  did  not  want  to 
be  governed  by  Puritan  Notables,  '  the  old  story  again  nale 
a  new  name.*  They  were  conscious  of  being  the  only  l^'j 
oonstiiuted  power.  Probably  there  was  present  among  tkn 
some  idea  of  making  terms  with  the  Presbyterian  party  ii 
England,  the  idea  which  a  few  years  later  was  a  larg«  elefKBl 
in  the  Restoration.  , 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  details  of  misanderstandioj!*- 
Cromwell  called  Xarc  a  juggler,  and  \''ane  cried  that  Croin- 
well's  action  was  '  against  common  honesty.'  No  doubt  ibot 
was  a  misunderttanding  ;  for  Cromwell,  it  sieems,  had  rrasOD  «* 
believe  that  the  Parliament  would  deliver  up  their  poweriol" 
the  bands  of  a  small  body  of  the  Godly — probably  Hartiw'' 
suggestion ',  Cromwell  himself  was  no  maker  of  constitution— 
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oo  such  toatter  wu  moatni  when  Parliament  met ;  *  or  the 
prnmiM  not  to  proceed  with  tbe  Bill  tbn  n«xt  day  waa  con- 
^litional,  nr  reached  no  further  than  'to  endeavour,'  or  'the 
Hiiat«  lini)  inkrn  the  bit  between  its  tvetb,  and  Vane  and  hi* 
coinpanioni,  who  had  given  the  pmmttn  overnight — jicrhapx 
•excosing  lb«ir  (-oniluct  on  the  j2:round  that  ihiy  were  pnwcrless 
4i>  Te*isl  tb«  current — cither  joined  heartilv  in  the  work  of  the 
^uajority,  or  remained  lilent  spectator*  of  the  scene,' 

Cromnell  siood  between  ibe  two.  If  the  Parliament  wished 
to  re-appoint  Fairfax  Lord  General  in  bia  tlcad,  the  hot  heads 
in  the  army  were  ready  to  set  up  Harrison  as  a  rival.  He  was 
determtrirtl  on  the  one  hand  to  oppose  the  violent  Kndicals  and 
i'ifih  Munarcbv  men  who  held  hy  Hnrnxon  ;  and  on  the  other 
to  maintain  the  Caute,  exclude  all  Koyaliits,  and  admit 
Presbyterians  only  with  proper  '  qualification*,'  such  as  were  not 
likely  to  be  insisted  upon  by  the  sitting;  members,  who  according 
to  the  Bill  were  to  be  the  censors  of  the  newly  elected. t 
He  was  stron);ly  opposed  to  the  'recruiting  '  syitem  of  partial 
4-tectiont,  believing  that  the  old  leaven  would  prevent  the 
-settlement  of  a  working  constitution  and  the  reform  of  corrup- 
tion and  abuses  ;  and  that  no  justice  would  hi:  done  to  the 
«rmy  if  power  was  eontinuMl  in  'hands  that  had  not  bled'  for 
4h«  Cause.  Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Rump  in 
*very  corner  of  the  nation,  expressed  feelingly  by  Cromwell, 
And  probably  better  known  to  him  than  to  anyone  else,  was  the 
Jiard  and  unequal  measure  dealt  out  to  Hoyalists. 

'  Poor  men,  niider  this  nrliitrary  jiowcr,  were  drivoa.  like  flciclts  of 
a^ecp,  forty  in  ii  lonrning,  to  tbu  enufiscation  uf  guoilit  iiud  dHtatcw, 
witbcmt  any  man  being  abl»  to  give  a  reason  that  two  uf  thum  had 
idcscrvcid  tu  forfeit  a  shilliug.'  (Speuuh  of  Septdmbur  12,  IGOi. 
~  rlylo  (Sficccli  lu.),  vol.  ir.  p.  57.^ 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  Cromwell  believed  in 
{>n)videnees,  witnessing*,  and  bis  own  mission.  Not  for 
nothing,  he  thought,  was  power  put  into  his  hands. 

Here  then  was  the  question — VVas  the  Cause  to  be  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  '  fag-end  of  a  corrupt  Parliament,'  the  army 
to  be  slighted,  and  Charles  Stuart  to  be  brought  in,  or  kept  out 
by  a  new  civil  war ;  or  was  he  to  complete  Pride's  Purge  and 
bring  ftboot  «  settlement  on  bii  own  lines?     With  Oliver  oa 

'  See  tlLevcvr  tanwrtoot  tpsmh  of  April  21,  I6S7.  'W«  dU  ptMs  the 
Fstiiaaimit,  an  I  l«ld  tou,  Ihal  Uiar  'ovld  ba  ^ssssd  to  salMt  smu*  wmVbf 
Fffsuiu  wlio  hsil  loveil  thii  Causa  .  .  .  nml  we  lold  than  we  would  scgitfssee 
and  lie  at  their  feet.'    (CartrKvol.  v.  {'.  4G,  SjiUMh  ziu^ 

t  It  mint  bo  rcmenbercij  tlial  tb»  wavuX  luvaaioa  of  Kuglond  by  Cbarlai  II. 

d  tbo  S(wt«  wan  in  the  Trtubjitcriaii  intvnnt. 
VoL  1»7.— JVi).  374.  2   I  tJh« 
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tfa«  nnc  tide  and  Bnnyan's  '  old  Air.  Legality '  on  the  other,  tbd 
nniwrr  naa  nut  doubtful,  ■ 

'  Oiice  raont  Crumntoll,  nf b-r  long  bewtntiOD,  hiul  tAtrnttH  forvun 
he  tlie  (Ivstrciycr.  As  ho  Lud  brDkuii  tbu  power  of  tho  Kuig  and  of 
the  Eptscopid  clergy,  and  hud  ttulwi^cpiFiitlj'  broken  lli<i  power  of  the 
I'reebyterinu  clcrpy  nni  llio  8»:otU«li  urmy  oil  wfaicli  tliey  i«litd,  *o 
he  wow  brokt'  tlii;  jiowirr  of  iLi'  liltlo  knot  of  nwin  nho,  willi  jiarli*- 
meutnry  goverinin-iil  ou  lliuir  lip«,  Litlerly  clixtruiitiHl  tbi)  DutKiii  ou 
nliicli  «U  [lurliamoutary  ri;-bt  iruH  liwcd.  Tbo  Bogliib  4^'ouiititiitiuu 
was  now  but  u  tbuel  of  wliilv  [lapur.  Kiutr,  Luniii  uiO  Cuiiiinanit  Itud 
vniiUhed,  and  it  waa  fui'  Cruuiwull  and  thoit«  by  nbi)ui  bo  waa 
aiipport(.-d  tu  Hul»tilut«  for  tliiiu  sucli  inititulioiiti  an  tbe  feeliiiR  of 
tbo  nation  and  tbi'  couditious  of  tli«  lime  « uuld  aduiit.  Tbo  »c<rk 
of  revoustrucliou  was  tbo  tuak  of  tlie  day,  and,  unfurtuuatuly, 
Cnimnell  had  never  yet  shown  ibal  bis  iul4.-llt.-ct,  ma«»iv«  as  it  was. 
was  such  aa  to  enable  him  to  rifio  tothobeightof  tbi^great  argurocnt.' 

Il  is  Strang  that  Mr,  Gardiner  has  not  a  word  to  tav  of  tUc 
rights  and  irrongs  of  the  matter.  A  historian,  however  modest, 
may  be  espcctri)  to  give  his  judgment  on  supreme  moments 
inch  as  thrse,  and  all  thr  mor<!  when  \\w  problem  is,  as  here, 
one  of  gr<-nt  difliruttr-  It  is  obvious  that  Cromwell  was  in  a 
stinit — that  b<:  disliked  the  bustnea*  he  was  'put  upon,'  and 
that  he  bonrttly  endeavoured  to  avoid  violence.  I!ut  the  man 
of  Drogbeda  and  WVxfoid,  ibe  slayer  of  Charles  and  Laud,  of 
Hamilton  and  Lucas,  the  pitiless  executor  of  martial  law  after 
Worcester  fight,  waa  too  well  used  to  violence  to  have  a  clear 
Tlsion  of  its  hatcfulness.  Such  a  man's  deeds  are  not  on  a  level 
with  ordinary  artions.  His  right  decisions  aio  arts  of  shining 
virtue;  his  errors  may  be  crimes.  The  Urogheda  massacre 
may  have  been  witbiii  the  rules  of  war,  and  Justified  by  the 
public  voicv  ;  but  it  was  a  crime  against  humanitr.  He  base 
the  present  action  on  necessity,  *  tbe  tyrant's  plea.'  Charles 
had  done  no  sucb  deed  against  the  liberty  of  Parliament.' 
If  all  means  of  persuasion  and  pressure  hud  been  exhausted, 
the  pica  of  necessity  may  be  allowed ;  but  il  is  bard  tu 
believe  that  it  waa  sn.  Parliaments  can  be  coerced  without 
violence.  Violence,  whether  in  the  form  of  Pride's  Purge, 
or  High  Courts  uf  Justice,  or  Courts  Martial,  or  unmerciful 
confiscation  of  estates  and  destruction  of  ancient  institutions, 
brings  its  own  Nemesis  in  the  end  ;  and  Carlyle's  sophisms 
cannot  defeat  the  verdict  uf  history  against  ibe  grand  actor. 
Hencnforward  Cromwell  was  feared  and  baled  as  a  man  who 
would  'break  Parliaments'  and  follow  his  own  cuuntel  to 
bring  about  his  own  designs.  Such  a  man  bad  before  bim  two 
events  alone — to  establish  a  despotism,  or  to  sink  under  the 
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pmsnte  nf  national  <]i«iippn)vnl.  Crnmwcll  would  do  nvilhcr; 
and  therefore  tliuajth  his  pnwcr  continued  m  long  as  lie  lived,  it 
died  with  biui.  A  third  ciiurse  might  hitve  been  open  to  a 
man  of  Fairfni's  temper :  to  settlt>  tucti  a  conitiluiioa  as  ahoutd 
win  the  people  to  approve  it,  and  to  retire  like  Timoleon 
ur  Sulla,  when  his  work  was  done.  But  in  the  first  plaee 
Cromwell,  like  Cartar  or  Napoleon,  was  too  ^reat  to  abdicate; 
od,  in  the  »econ<i  place,  the  blood  of  Charles  Stuart  made 
leconeiliation  impoiiible  to  him.  He  might  have  had  the  fame 
of  Washington.  His  plaee  in  history  is  that  of  a  high-minded 
Napoleon. 

Mr.  Gardiner  ^bows  mure  dearly  than  it  has  ever  been  shown 
before  what  were  the  reasons  that  induced  Cromwell  to  tiy  the 
experiment  of  an  assembly  of  Puritan  Noiahlca,  after  dispersing 
^_the  Long  Parliament.  The  idea  of  devolving  the  supreme 
^■BUthority  upon  'known  persons,  men  fearing  God,  am)  of  ap' 
proved  intrgrity,'  nnd  of  committing  to  them  the  gnvcrnment 
of  the  (Jummunwenlth  for  a  time,  had  originnu^l  in  the  armv 

■mod  had  been  urged  upon,  if  not  areepied  by,  the  PaiHament 
*  Grandees,"  in  the  conference  of  April  lit,  166X     Lsmbert,  it 
aecms,  advised  that  a  small  conncil — say  five  or  six — should  be 
appointed  to  help  the  Lord  General  in  ibe  conduct  of  afTairs, 
and   to  draw  up  a  tcbome  for  a  General  Election  and  a  New 
Reprcsentntive.     Harrison  wished  for  a  larger  body  ^seventy, 
I      after  the  number  of  the  seventy  elders — to  taki;  the  place  of  a 
^^Parlinn)i--nt,  [ill  a  true   Parliament  should   be  chosen,  on   lines 
^Bfurniiihed  by  the  Agreement  of  the  People  and   Vune's  liill  ; 
^KHrbich  after  ledaction  by  Lambert  and  Cromwell  appeared  later 
^^ftt  the  Instrument  of  GovernmenL     There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  Cromwell  favoured  a  dictatorship — on   the  contrary,  be 
declared  repeatedly  and  passionately  that  ho  neither  called  him- 
self til  '  arbitrary '  power  nor  desired  to  hold  h  lor  a  moment ; 
that  his  chief  aim  was  to  put  a  limit  to  his  own  power  ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  trouble  might  have  been  spAreri    and  fruitless 
ex[>eriments   avoided    if    he    had    taken    aflairK    into    his   own 
bands,  decbired  himself  Protector  or  King,  and  summoned  a 
Parliament   under  the  Instrument  of  (iovernmciil.      lie  could 
^^lave  done  this,  but  he  would  not  act  against  bin  L-onscicnce, 
^B     So  practical  a  man  as  Cromwell,  who  bad  opposed  fanatics 
^H>f  all  kinds,  could    not,  we    mav   believe,  expect    much    from 
^Bucb  an  assembly  as  that   which  be  now  nominatcil.      Here 
^Kfs    his   own    account,   delivered   in    a    speech    to    Parliament, 
BlpriiSl.  1657:— 

^B  *  Truly,  I  will  now  ooufi  and  tell  you  a  story  of  my  own  wcaknct-s 
^BDd  folly ;  and  yet  it  was  done  tu  my  aimplicity,  I  Isre  avow  it.  I 
■  i  1  i  Ba^> 
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my,  it  waH  Uwtight  tlien  lliat  men  of  our  judgment,  that  had 
in  the  wnni,  and  wi-rit  nil  tif  a  picoo  on  lliut  iKvoiiDt,  "  whr,  ^nrelj 
tlieno  men  will  liit  it,  imil  tliow!  men  will  d»  it  to  tbo  putpOH^ 
trliutL-VLT  may  lio  clc-sirod."  Truly,  wv  did  ibink,  and  I  did  tbink  di 
f the  niiiru  to  blmno  ufj — luul  >u(;li  u  company  (il  men  wen  t^oW  and 
aid  pnx.'ecd  in  action,  and  truly,  tliis  ycivt  tbu  naked  tnitli,  Ibst  llie 
ieime  was  not  ftnisncralile  tii  i\u:  umplicity  aud  tiouesty  of  'Cat 
desigo.'  * 

Bui  in  Cromwell  piMj-  and  policy  vrje  so  rlowly  aisociated,  llisi 
it  wa*  posxiblp  to  him  to  biHi^vn  tintxn'ly  thai  it  was  God's  (rill 
that  ibe  rule  of  ibr  nation  sbouUI  be  put  into  the  haods  of  tbr 
sainis,  nrxl  at  (hi:  tnmc-  time  that  it  was  not  Ood's  will  that  ti 
should  sucL-ftd,  And  if  it  did  not  succeed,  it  would  be  lime 
enough  then  (o  take  his  own  measures. 

There  IB  something  of  ma^animiiy  at  well  «s  humility  la 
bis  consenting — true,  the  sons  of  Zeruish  were  too  hard  for 
b!m — to  comply  with  the  wiibcs  of  the  nrmy,  and  oliey  witness- 
ings  and  providences  rntber  than  the  prnmplin)[S  of  his  own 
mini],  fie  was  htmsrlf  always  for  'healing'  and  'setllio;,' 
and  the  oiTer  to  Fairfax  (and  perhaps  to  Vane)  of  ii  seal  in  ihc 
new  assembly,  tojieiber  with  cerluin  instances  of  loleralion 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  shows  what  the  bent  of  his  miml 
was.  Be  this  as  ic  may,  there  seems  to  be  a  loach  of  contempt 
in  his  address  I  to  the  assembly  which  be  had  called  into 
existence  by  an  exercise  of  personal  power ;  nnd  two  m'Mitbt 
later  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  I  am  more  troubled  now  with  thai 
fool  than  with  the  knave.'  ' 

When  it  appenred  that  Parliament  had  more  xeal  (h«o 
Icoonledge,  and  the  sainis,  like  the  Kirk  in  H!50,  had  'doB* 
their  do,'  there  can  be  little  doubt  (bat  Cromwell  was  preparrd 
for  the  event.  lboU);h  we  may  well  believe  his  afvilion  that  hf 
took  no  trouble  to  learn  how  the  event  was  shaping  itself. 

The  reiignnllon  of  the  Little  Parliament  was  managed,  not 
in  the  Parliament  itxelf,  but  bv  Cromweirs  friends  in  the  armv, 
and  he  must  have  had  some  inkling  of  what  was  going  forward. 
It  is  incredible  ibal  between  the  lOih  and  the  Ittlbof  December 
the  Instrument  of  Governmenl  should  have  been  framed, 
discussed,  and  adopted,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the 
Protector's  installation  arranged,  n  new  constitution  drawn  up 
and  set  going.  The  Instrument  must  have  been  ready  to  hand, 
and  approved  by  Cromwell^  as  an  altemnlivc  to  the  eziitin 
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'  'Monardiy  Aknerlnl.'     l.nndnn,  IBCtl;  CaHjlc,  Spoorh  >TIl     (la  spits 
-Cnrlylit'*  ixliliiiK— inirll^  in  ''oi»i-i|iifrii(<t!  o1  it— it  ii>  «(ill  dtuirable  to  go  to 
rt>riKfnnl  snurctii,  it  we  «uut  to  know  wlinl  was  aolusUy  laicl.) 

f  Joly  ♦.  1853. 
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form  of  frovernniFQt  under  the  Little  Parliament,  before  tlie 
reaignatinn  of  that  hody  waa  put  into  the  Lord  General's  handt. 
Mr.  Cinidinor  makes  it  clear  that  preparations  were  being  made 
■s  carlj-  OS  NoTcmber.  'The  gontlemen  that  undertook  to 
Jrame  ihi*  Government,'  Lambert  at  their  bead,  'did  consult 
divers  dnvs  together  how  to  frame  somewhat  that  might  give  us 
settlement,'  and  ns  the  result  of  ibeie  ennsuluittons  offered  the 
government  to  Cromwell  with  the  litln  of  King,  which  he 
refused  'aj^ain  and  again,  not  complimentingly,  as  (bey  knew, 
and  as  God  knows.'  The  Instrument,  then,  orif^inalty  contained 
the  Koyai  title.  Lambert  was  l\ie  {wnner  of  the  Instrument.  anJ 
*t  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  Cromwell,  not  as  the  basis 
f  his  authority,  but  as  a  self-imposed  restriction,  upon  the 
'final  discussions  on  points  of  detail  which  took  place  between 
itbe  13tb  and  Ifilh  of  iVccmbrr. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  account  of  the  Instrument  of  Government 
'Biuler  which  Cromwell  reigned,  is  clear  and  interesting.  He 
u  always  at  his  best  in  tracing  the  connexion  between  events 
wbicb  do  not  appear  at  first  si^ht  to  be  connected.     Here,  he 

» shows  how  the  idea  of  binding  the  Sovereign  by  consent  of 
Council  and  Parliament  first  took  shape  in  1C42,  in  the  nineteen 
*  Pnipositiona  of  Depotition,'  as  the  King  called  them,  whicb 
'claimed  sovereignty  for  Parliament  in  every  particular'; 
how  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Parliament  was 
fmore  crudely  laid  down  in  the  Agreement  of  the  People,  in 
which  the  King  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  as  the  public 
enemy;  and  how  in  the  Instrument  of  Government  the  doctrine 
of  government  by  'a  Single  Person,  a  Council,  and  Parlia- 
ment' (a  phrase  often  in  Cromwell's  mouth)  was  asserted,  with 
limitations  to  both  powers: — 

Sinco  the  Agreement  of  the  Pooplo  had  boon  presenteil  to  Parlia- 

ia    IC49,*  the   governmeDtal   problem    liml    been    shown   by 

to  bo  more  complicated  than  it  then  npjioiiral  to  be.    It 

not  enough  to  roBtrict  a  single  Hotise  with  novereigu  powers 

from  roeddliug  with  cert<Lin  important  siibjoots,  as  suurci'ly  a  ]>oiut 

eoald  arise  on  which  it  might  not  refuse  legal  rodresa  tu  iho  persons 

injored,  or  might  [not]  nexiinie  a<l  mini  strati  vo  or  Judicial  funotions 

without  any  possibility  of  checking  it' 

Government  by  Acts  and  Ordiiinncei  of  Parliament,  or  by 
Committees  of  Parliament  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,  a  confusion  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive:,  such 
oi  had  been  unavoidable  during  the  Civil  War,  was  in  Cromwell's. 


U  ws«  drawD  up  in  IHT. 
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viewr  at  'nrbitrnrj- '  a*  thn  ptwcr  of  the  iwonl,  and  nncntlurablf 
as  n  Nettled  Crmxtitution  :~ 

'Tli<r  fniiuurB  of  tlio  Imttrument  of  GoTt^rnnunt  therefore  sbui- 
joiitd  tbu  uliKotuto  Hiipruiii  11(^7  of  PnrliMnent  aa  Mt  fortli  in  Um 
A(;Tcciiioiit  cf  Uiu  Poiijili!,  ntul  en-u  tho  parliamentary  cuuUol  as  Stt 
forth  in  Hit!  Nitii'iL'cii  1 'repositions,  iu  orier  to  recur  to  the  practim 
of  the  Eli»nhuthuu  Moimivlijr  aiuendeil  iu  aooordaoou  with  the 
of  the  time.' 


ible  ■ 


.  bad  1 


The  Instrument  of  (lovcrnment  in  rflecl  redored  Mona: 
and  set  ujt  again  tlie  rnjal  oftiee  which  four  jeaia  before 
Wpti  declared  li>  be  *  uncieceisarv,  burdensome,  and  danf^^roni 
to  tlip  libeity,  safecy,  and  pubitc  interest  of  ihe  people'  B| 
the  new  conslilution  a  co-ordiuate  power  existed  in  l*roteclor 
nnd  Council  reprrscntinj;  tho  executive,  and  in  Protector  and 
I'.irlintnrni  representing  the  IcgiaUture,  as  in  nnctent  times; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  whereat  under  the  ancient  i^insti* 
tulion  le  lUy  tavix/tra  wns  a  final  nrpativc,  the  Instrument  gave 
to  the  chief  inagiitrnte  no  more  than  a  suspensive  veto  for 
twenty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  Parliament  were  then 
sitting,  the  vetoed  propoaiiion  became  law;  and  further,  that 
the  executive  power,  exercised  jointly  by  Protector  and  Council, 
was  removed  from  parliamentary  control,  and  yet  so  limited  b; 
law  n»  to  make  a  Tudor  autocracy  impossible. 

The  other  important  novelties  in  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment were  the  union  of  Scotland  and  Inrlami  in  one  Common- 
wealth  with  England,  a  complete  ri-distribulion  of  seats  accord- 
ing  (o  population,  and  a  provision  for  triennial  Parliaments. 
The  Protector's  administrative  power  waa  only  to  be  exercised 
in  agrcetncnt  with  the  Council.  There  was  to  bcastandti^ 
army  of  .30.000  men. 

Oliver  wns  Protector,  not  Dictator,  'a  child  in  swaddlin;- 
clouls ' ;  a  person  '  limited  nnd  hounded,'  by  the  ('ouncil  un  the 
one  hand,  and  Parliament  on  the  other,  as  he  had  consistenOy 
and  from  the  first  wished  to  be.  But  the  validity  of  the 
Instrument  proceeded  from  his  writ;  be  still  commanded  the 
army  ;  and  to  the  world  at  large  it  seemed  aa  if  he  had 
established  his  own  absolute  authority.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten  that  the  Protectorate  was  not,  like  the 
Napoleonic  empire,  a  new  crealion-  It  was  rather  an  attempt 
to  re-t:reat(r  the  Monarchy  without  its  abuses:  a  return  from  tlie 
principles  of  1649  to  the  principles  of  1642.  '  Amid  the  ruins 
of  all  authority,  |>i>lilical  and  ecclesiastical,'  says  Kanke, 
'Cromwell  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  institutions  of 
society,  of  property,  of  civil  right,  and  of  the  inferior  clergy." 
Tlie  destroyei  bad  become  tho  sa.'v'vtiiiT  of  aocirtv.     The  fault  of 

tbe 
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the  position  woi  tlukt  it  atill  restcti  on  the  itrord.  ll  was  »\v> 
lit  ■iTvnfrlb,  lor  no  King  of  En^lnnil  liml  had  tt>e  comtnnnd  of 
n  victorious  nnny  »!'  30,1)0"  men. 

'  \Yluitcv(Tr  Ibo  future  might  rtiTon)  bm  to  tho  fortnnos  of  tho 
Protectorate,  tlieri;  cau  Iiu  ito  duulit  thnt  tho  crisiK  out  of  which  the 
nctr  KovcrniDL'iil  itjiraiig  was  n  lanilnuirk  in  English  hUtory.  From 
tho  axy  of  Ibu  opoiitug  of  Uie  Long  I'arltiuacnt  ovory  chango  IimI 
pUecd  the  guTttrnuiuut  iu  tliu  liunilii  of  men  more  oxclusimly  Piiritwi 
than  thfiir  produceaaani.  .  .  .  Now,  for  tliv  (ir«t  ^iii«,  the  tiilu  began 
to  rau  iu  a  L-uutnu-j' dircctiuu  .  .  .  Tbu  crvnte  which  cidl<itl  Crumweli 
lo  povror  nudo  it  certuiu  that  eveu  undor  him  I'uritan  xool  would  be 
modified  by  poUttcat  aud  tuuuJaiie  coniiidoriLtiuiui.  In  connto  of 
tinw  the  qoeation  wight  ha  asked  whutliur  Puritanism  wns  to  be 
.     ^permitted  to  dictate  its  laws  to  atntetiuieii  ami  men  of  tliu  world.' 

^B    Puritanism    was    not   'gone,'    as   Carlyle    tells    tis    in    bit 

^meliincholy  epilogue  ;  but   it   was   soiled   in    the  miry  ways  of 

I      war  and   politics,  and  had    lost   the  'far-shining  iniracalous' 

freshness  of  its  heroic  primr.     The  Cavalier  idea,  chastened  by 

adrcrsity,  had   now  more  poetry  in  it.     A  winning  cause  is 

•eldom  heroic. 

Mr.  Gardiner  got^s  on  to  point  out  how  the  tloclrine  of 
U»e  supremat-y  of  Parliament.  '  lh<^  soul  of  the  body  politic,'  «• 
Pym  called  il,  with  which  the  rrvohition  hnd  stiirt<il,  had  been 
weakened  by  the  expulsion  of  the  ll»yiilixts,  by  thn  expulsion 
of  the  eleven  member*,  and  by  Pride's  Purge  ;  and  how  '  finally, 
a  Bo-called  Parliament  bad  been  lumuoned,  not  a  single  member 
of  which  sat  in  rirtue  of  election  by  any  coostiluency  wbalcver.* 
Tho  Instrument  of  Government  re-establi»bed  elective  Parlla- 
1    meats,  though  with  restrictions. 

'  Tho  liino  was  ex]>eoted  to  oome  .  .  .  wlmn  oven  RoyuHst.i  would 
be  admiltiyl  to  vote  at  elections  and  tu  take  tlit^ir  neatn  in  Parlia- 
ment Nor  was  the  eiocutive  to  remain  for  ever  ootddD  tho  influence 
of  Porliankent.  Slowly  enout;h,  it  is  true,  but  still  iu  sumu  lituiled 
meMure,  Parliament  would  impress  its  ideas  upon  the  Council  and 
on  Ibe  i'rotoctorate  itself. 

'To  the  nominated  Parliament,  tlierofure,  bolongti  a  noteworthy 
place  in  tho  historical  doTclopmont  of  Buglaud.  Its  more  exintence, 
Urwpective  of  tho  good  or  ovil  it  may  have  esHsyod  ti)  do,  exhibits 
the  high-water  mark  of  PuritAnism  in  Church  aud  SUito,  of  a  Puritan- 
ism which  .  .  .  uphold  in  opposition  to  the  Slate,  a  purely  voluntary 
OCclofliaBticnl  "  system  "...  anil  strove  to  force  this  system — or 
rather  nboonco  of  system — on  a  nation  which  had  never  dentandod 
it,  and  was  naror  likely  to  demand  it  within  any  reaeonahle  limits 
of  tinio.  The  eslahlishmout  of  tho  Proteotorate  waa  an  effort  to  stem 
tho  tide  after  it  had  begun  lo  ebb,  to  sucuie  the  gaioa  <rf  the  Puritan 
BoTolutiou  whilst  cor  bins  its  excesses.' 
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Thii  pnt>agc  se«nu  to  ua  bd  adminibte  ktateinent  of  tbe  ctm- 
serrntive  and  even  reaclionarv  character  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
ibe  manner  in  which  it  prepared  the  way  for  a  restoration  of 
the  old  Bvitem. 

The  new  Monarchy  waa  )nau)>urale(l  with  decent  State,  hut.4 
with  no  cnthasiasm.  'The  people  has  giren  no  dcmonttralioa  ' 
of  joy,"  said  the  French  envoy  ;  iho  Venetian  agent,  *  every  one 
shrugs  bis  shoulders.'  It  is  In  be  noted  that  men  of  strou^rl 
opinions,  such  as  Vftne,  Briulshnw  nnd  Ludlow,  were  kept  oat 
of  the  Council,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  practical 
men,  half  of  them  soldiers  '  of  the  tyjie  of  men  who  usually  rile 
to  efliciency  after  a  revolution  has  run  its  course — men  of 
practical  efficiency,  opposed  to  further  cbanges  in  the  State, 
and  above  all,  to  anything  savouring  of  fanaticism.  .  .  . 
Such  were  the  instruments  of  Napoleon,  and  such  too  were  the 
Councillors  of  Oliver.'  We  may  notice  loo,  as  an  omen  of 
regality,  that  Lawrence,  then  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Desborougb,  Mujiir,  Pickering,  Montague  and  Fleetwood,  all 
Members  nf  Council,  wer«  connected  by  marriage  and  otherwise 
with  the  Protector's  family. 

Cromwell's  dilliculties  and  temptations  in  the  conduct  of 
home  affairs  belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  dealt  with  in 
these  volumea.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  Protcctnrnic  brinp 
out  strongly  the  secular  character  of  the  new  government,  justly 
emplinsixfd  by  Mr.  Ciardincr. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  mind  of  Kurope 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  queition  of  religious  liberty.  Tbe 
monarchical  tendency  of  the  age  had  eiiablislied  on  the  one 
hand  the  principle  etijus  re//io,  ejus  relit/to:  on  the  other  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty  of  conscience,  within  certain 
theological  limits,  was  maintained  in  England  and  Scotlanil,. 
in  Switzerland  and  in  the  Dutch  provinces.  The  pttrliamenlary 
party  in  England,  from  the  reign  of  James  L  onwani,  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  champions  of  European  Pncttestantism. 
But  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  religions  relations  of 
the  European  States.  The  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  shifted  the  balance.  The  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  U'AH  was  not  only  a  final  division  of  Europe 
as  Catholic  and  Protestant;  it  was  also  the  preamble  to  the 
long  rivalry  between  France  and  Germany,  in  which  Spain, 
after  the  Peace  of  tbe  Pyrenees  in  \65%  appears  for  tbe 
most  part  cither  as  an  ally  of  Prance  or  as  a  nvutraL  In 
reality,  it  divided  Europe  into  East  and  West  by  »  line  running 
north  and  south.  The  rtvalrr  between  France  nnd  German), 
and  tbe  extcnslun  ut  Vi^ncv  c^vwuds  along  tbe  Rhine  and 
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Lolbanngian  and  Alsatian  border,  were  ilie  motive  of  tlie 
of  llie  eightcenlli  and  nineteenth  ccDiuriei.     Religion  was 
■till  a  dUlurbiii);  cause,  and  tlie  embers  of  the  Thirt}'  Vean' 

I  War  were  still  smouldering  ;  but  England  had  no  more  Veres 
and  Hnpions  to  follow  a  new  Dul^e  Ik-rntuiril  and  light  for  a. 
new  '  Queen  of  Henrle.' 
Tbe  first  step  dnivn  from  the  bi^b  religinus  platform  was 
taken  in  the  quamrl  with  the  Dutch  Rejiuhlic,  set  on  foot  a» 
eartv  a*  HjoI,  a  quarrel  of 'carnal  polic,v '  with  little  justifieation^ 
Tcli|;iou*  or  moral.  Tbe  idea  of  uniting  '  tbe  two  Protestant 
and  commercial  republics'  in  an  alliance  a^inst  Spain  and 
other  Powers  bad  a  smack  of  tbe  old  pnn-I'rotr«tant  theories 
current  durinj;  tbe  War  of  the  Palatinate.  It  might  teem  to  the 
promoters  of  the  idea  that  the^  were  furllierlng  the  Protestant 
cause;    and  that  such    was  Cromwell's   belief   we    know    from 

tbis  own  words.  Oliver  St.  John  bad  iuiag;ined  an  actual 
amalgamation  of  the  two  republics — unam  faciemttg  utramifuff 
lyv/am — a  chimerical  idea,  which  did  no  credit  to  the  common 
»cnse  of  tbe  English  statesmen  bv  whom  it  was  set  forth  aa 
practical  politics.  Charles  I.  and  Biickingham  would  not  have 
made  such  n  mistake  as  to  ask  a  nriglilxmring  Slate,  which  had 
recently  established  its  indeprnilmee  nfiirr  a  gluriDUs  struggle 
for  liberty,  to  exchange  that  indejM-ndeuce  for  the  privilege  of 
■ending  a  few  representatives   to  a    Parliament   of  foreigners, 

» ranking  a  little  lower  than  Scotland  and  Ireland  In  an  ill- 
assorted  Union,  and  receiving,  instead  of  pajing,  the  homage  of 
the  flag. 

Vet  so  attractive  to  tbe  stronger  Power  was  the  hope  of 
towing  the  Dutch  Republic  in  its  wake,  that  three  years  later,  in- 
tbe  autumn  of  Itl^S,  when  the  Little  Parliament  was  organizing 
Utopia,  and  the  General  looking  on,  r(^ady  to  receive  or  give 
tbe  signal  for  its  dissolution,  proposals  were  still  afoot,  not  for 
*  the  estahlUhing  of  »  league  between  two  sovereign  Slates  and 
neighbours,  but  the  making  of  two  sovereign  States  one,* 
This  proposal,  hinted  before  the  war  but  not  formulated 
publicly  till  now,  when  the  Dutch  had  lost  all  prospect  of 
winning  in  the  war,  was  '  courteously  hut  decisively  rejected' 
by  tbe  Dutch.  To  Cromwell,  *as  an  Opposition  leader  aiming 
at  peace,  while  the  recognized  authorities  were  aiming  at  the 
continuance  of  war,'  and  more  at  home  in  Council  than 
Parliament,  and  most  of  all  at  home  when  engaged  in  a  private 
negotiation,  it  appeared  that  a  stroke  should  be  made  for  tho 
Protestant  cause  and  the  commerce  of  England  at  onni.  He 
entered  upon  an  unauthorised  and  secret  negotiation  with  the 
Dutch  Commissioners  at  Westminster  for  a  perpetual  defensive 
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And  ofrpDtive  alliftDce  between  the  tvo  RcpuhHcs,  adding  to 
this  *aatoundinp  proposal  'one  still  more  surtling,  tlin  partition^ 
of  tlic  globe  between  them.  England  was  to  take  America  a»^| 
her  share,  the  Dutch  Republic,  Asia  ;  there  was  to  be  a  war  of^* 
conquest  agatnct  both  Spain  and  Horlugnl,  and  miaaionariei 
WL'Te  to  be  tent  to  all  people  willmg  to  receive  them. 

'  It  scarcL'ly  neoded  tliis  last  touch  to  blB»l  the  wholo  projcsl  ia^ 
the  oyea  of  lat«r  genera^ons.      To  evoke  a  l*rote-8lant  alliaaoe^not'.^ 
for  tho   purpose  of  defending  oppreesed  Protoetants,  but  to 
America  from  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  beiwKt  of  two  I'rotMtaal 
nations,  iuvolrcH  the  utilising  of  reli(;ioQ  for  purpOMfl  of  solf-intcrat, 
of  wbich  the  modoru  world  haa  loarut  to  bo  aflfaamod — at  least,  in  ilt 
public  profi'saions.     Yet  the  conviction  that  roligious  z<«l  inigbl 
right);  lead  to  national  aggraodis^mdiit  and  porMnal  onrichmenit 
bad  been  a  doniiuaDt  note  with  tlio  Klizitbcthnn  advcntarcn  wboM 
exploits   held   §o   largo  a  place   in  Croiiin-ellV  mind.  .  .  .  No  one 
living  was  nioro  eager  to  mako  the  bent  of  Imth  worlds,  and  tlw 
traguily  of  his  caroor  lies  in  the  incvitablo  rrjtult  tluit  lii»  efTurt*  I* 
CKtublith  religion  and  morality  melted  awny  an  ttio  niorning  mill, 
vt-hiUt  bia  abiding  inflaence  wns  bnilt  upon  the  rigour  with  «E 
promoted  the  material  aitna  of  hia  conntrymen.' 
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I*  it  tlirn  an  illusion  that  the  British  Hag  is  aomething 
proud  of ;  and  was  last  year**  celebration  a  cetebrattoo  of  nothiof 
more  than  aucoessful  seifiibneM  ':  We  should  be  sorr?  to  think 
so.  '  The  Mission  of  England  *  is  neither  more  nor  less  a  cut 
phiase  than  '  the  Protestant  Cause.'  in  both,  material  interatts 
have  counted  for  much,  but  not  for  everything.  We  beliere 
that  there  was  some  honesty  in  the  Protestant  fervour  of  the 
siatcenth  and  sevcnternth  centuries,  and  that  England  may  b* 
proud  of  the  warlike  and  civili/.ing  spirit  which  worked  with 
her  commercial  instinct ;  and  that  the  commercial  instinct  ilaelf 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  prospect  of  a  joint  instead  of  a  rival  commercial 
advantage  might  have  had  more  attraction  than  that  of  a 
double-headed  itcpublic;  but  here,  too,  the  Dutchmen  saw  more 
risk  than  profit,  and  feared  to  sail  down  the  commercial  no  less 
than  the  political  stream  in  such  unequal  company. 

The  result  of  the  quarrel  of  li>51,  set  on  foot  by  national  pridi 
and  commercial  jealousy,  was  the  Navigation  Act,  and  fcdlowio; 
upon  that  the  Dutrh  War;  acts  of  carnal  policy  and 
seeking,  and  sritndalous  to  the  saints,  it  might  be  supposed,  if 
the  saints  had  not  been  the  authors  of  them,  in  bis  dealing* 
with  the  Dutch  in  I05it  Mr.  Gardiner  compares  CroniwcU  to 
Chatham,  fostering  maritime  power  with  a  view  to  comnKTce. 
la  bis  dealings  wilh  Fiance  and  S^in  as  Protector  in  1654  he 
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niber  resembled  MazsTiD.  It  is  difficult  to  tmaginff  Cromircl], 
Milloa'i  CromwHI,  the  Defender  of  thr-  ProtMtant  Fnltb  ngainit 
Laaii  XIV'.,  the  Duke  of  Savoj,  and  tbe  Popfi,  lelliii^  the  help 
<>f  Kogliuicl  to  the  Iiigbett  bidder  of  tt  few  thnmandx  of  poundu, 
haggling  nt  the  Mm<t  time  with  Fntnoe  and  Spain  for  the 
noonsion  of  Dunkirk  ot  Calaii,  simI  ut  last,  with  Queen 
tliabetb's  name  in  liis  mouth,  leaving  Condo  knd  French 
Proteat&mi*m  to  compound  with  Manarin,  and  making  war  upon 
Spain  for  (he  prospect  of  plunder  in  the  West  Indies.  '  To  the 
two  Continental  Powers  it  teemed  that  England  was  put  up  to 
loctimi,  and  that  Oliver  was  the  salesman.' 

We  do  nm  always  expect  our  rulers  to  act  from  the  highest 
motives  ;  Irut  we  sympathise  with  Mr.  Cianliner  when  he  turos 
witb  something  of  disgust  from  the  '  sorry  s{H-ctacle '  of  the  man 
of  deliverances  aud  riiitations  making  alliances  for  sordid 
advanlajfe,  and  conjuring  up  to  deceive  himself  and  his  coun- 
trvmen  the  aniiqnsled  spectre  of  '  tbe  Pope,  the  Spaniard,  and 
Ui'e  Derii; 

It  may  liavr  mattered  liule  in  tbe  long  run  whether  Eng- 
land was  allied  with  Prance  or  Spain.  Cromwell  could  not 
foresee  the  ffranit  siixle,  Spain  was  likely  in  »ny  case  to 
become  an  apjtendage  to  France,  and  the  natural  expansion 
of  England  was  in  the  Spanish  main.  The  Navigation 
Act,  the  Dutch  War,  and  the  Confjuest  of  Jamaica,  were  steps 
towards  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England,  and  led  in 
time  to  the  greater  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century;  bat  at 
the  time  they  were  the  result  of  no  far-sighted  policy,  but 
rather  the  action  of  men  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Conti- 
nental alTairs,  the  hand-to-mouth  expedients  of  inexperienced 
statesmanship. 

*An  attentive  consideration  of  Oliver's  variations'  (saya  Mr. 
OardiQer)  *  Icade  to  tbe  conclasioQ  that  the  desire  to  attac):  Spain  was 
tbo  dominant  n«t«  in  his  niiud.  .  .  .  Prom  limo  to  tiiut'  iodood  he 
turned  to  Spain,  but  it  was  wlieo  bu  iinagintKl  himself  to  have  reason 
to  believe  that  tbo  Froncb  Govemmout  was  purposing  to  oi>press  the 
HngnonnlK,  and  to  connive,  if  not  to  do  more  than  coDHive,  nt  a 
Btmrt  rrKtoratium  in  England.  It  was,  indeed,  a  necessity  of  bis 
natniv  to  couviticc  bimsolf  that  whatever  ho  did  wiia  done  for  the 
good  of  rciliginii,  and  now  that  the  danger  of  the  French  I'rotestaiits 
WIS  aeon  to  bv  imaginary,  bo  was  abl«  to  regard  tbo  attack  on  the 
Spaniah  Went  In<li<i«  as  being  in  Bomo  way  or  other  an  attitck  on  the 
Pope  and  tbo  Im^uiisitioD.' 

And  we  may  add  that  Cromwell's  apeecbes,  bolb  at  tbis  time 
(16£i4)  and  Inter,  bring  this  aspect  of  bis  foreign  policy  into 
prominence. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gardiner  proceed*:— 

'  That  tibo  control  of  tho  eott  should!  belong  to  England  atul  i 
Spain  vitM  tho  object  for  which  thceo  mcti  of  tbc  M:T«ut«eiith 
vcm  ID  reality  ttriviiig,  and  it  was  on  thiw  inulerial  aide 
ooiiHict  tbnt  the  cycB  of  those  men  woio  mainly  tixuit.' 

Rarely  indeed  does  it  happen  in  humsn  sffaira  that  lutiont 
make  war  for  a  pure  idea ;  still  more  rarely,  that  thev  continoc 
war  for  nn  idea.  The  Wots  of  Islam,  the  Criundec,  llie  Earopeia 
wars  of  religion,  tho  NnpoltMinic  wnri,  the  S|uu)i*li  (N>n(]UMt  rA 
America,  llie  Cromwellinn  riinc]i]<^it  ni  Ireland  and  Scotlaod, 
were  all  floated  as  grand  iileni ;  hut  the  lonlid  side  of  natioiu) 
feeling  soon  made  itself  fell  in  all.  Wars  are  bej^n  frnra 
resentment,  from  loss  of  liberty,  from  desire  of  plorj,  frow 
(levotion  to  a  leader  or  a  cause.  Treaties  of  peace  are  insite 
on  commercial  considerations. 


'  It  is  this  prcilomiuaucu  of  material  iiitercnt  which  made 
reaolution  to  seud  n  fleet  to  the  West  IiidirK  a  t-jming- point 
Oliver,  iiud  even  with  the  C'odimuiiwfultli  itself.  .  .  .  The  retan 
of  tho  mundane  spirit  aT]Qoitiic<id  itself  in  ihv  Dtiteh  war,  in  tke 
brciik-u]>  of  the  noininutod  Pitrltaiiit-ut,  and  now — more  distiaetly 
Etill^u  thu  altack  on  the  Wi'Ht  luOteK.  What  ia  yet  more  110*6- 
wortby  is  thnt  the  ultilude  of  Olivur  himself  tonrards  tlieeo  dmns 
is  gradually  moditieU.  He  upi>osca  tho  Duteb  irar,  be  aoeepis  us 
abdicatiuu  uf  tho  uouiiuated  Purliiuueut,  and  he  urges  on  tli«  nUHioB 
of  the  fleet.  It  cannot  be  duuiod  without  the  giaTost  injnstLcQ  that 
tho  i'aritau  spirit  is  still  strong  within  bim ;  but  bo  baa  now  gitai 
the  first  place  to  luuuiUuo  endeavour.  If  the  Be&toration  is  to  1« 
regarded,  not  as  a  mere  cbuugo  of  the  forma  of  gorornmont,  bat  a»  t 
I-Qturu  to  a  mode  of  thou(;ht  auterior  to  Furitanism,  it  tnaj  fairly  k 
aaid  that  the  spirit  of  the  Itestoratiou  bad  at  tsst  ofloctod  a  lodgiMil 
within  tho  bosom  of  Oliver  himself.' 

These  final  senlences  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  volames  summ 
the  lesson  of  the  period,  that  the  noblest  designs  and  the  m' 
energetic  well-doing  are  likely  to  fail  when  they  ore  m 
supported  by  the  feeling  of  the  nation.  Wc  hope,  at  wc  tsl 
leave  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  that  he  may  toon  b«  in  a  position 
to  give  us  more,  and,  if  possible,  more  fm|uenl,  iostai- 
menit  of  the  much  narrated  and  little  understood  history  ol 
the  Commonwealth,  progressing  as  it  did  from  noble  fanaiiciun 
to  humdrum  but  necessary  commnn-sense,  from  revoluiioo 
through  absolutism  to  restor.ilioii,  from  the  spirit  of  Pym  l» 
the  spirit  of  Monk,  from  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  caitb  lo  tbt 
hurdle,  the  gibbet,  and  the  (|uartering-block  of  Charing  C 
hjr  which  ten  ^ears  later  they  passed  lo  their  reward. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Animith  at  tVorh  and  Hay  :  their  Activities  and 
litnotio>u.     Kjr  C.  J.  Corniab.     London,  1896. 

3.  Lift  at  the  Zoo.     Bjr  tUe  Samo.     London,  l^'dd. 

Z.  lUUgahtnd  aa  an  Omilholofficai  Obstrxiatory.  3T1*  ftemilt  of 
Fifti)  years'  ExjKriencc,  ^-c.  Bj-  Hcinrich  Gatke.  I^dmburgb, 
1895. 

WE  live  io  an  age  when  probloniB — in  tb«  old- ruth loned 
Miiw  uf  the  word,  i.e.  '  Qucscioni  proposed,*  if  not  for 
solution,  at  least  for  minute  difscction — are  becoming  tnoip  and 
more  tbe  one  tbinj;  to  be  niintrd  nc  in  almost  every  clntt  of 
literature.  This  spirit  ba«  invaded  not  only  iba  rarious  daituins 
of  Science,  from  that  of  Theology  to  thoie  of  the  newest 
upstarts.  Not  even  tli«  remoter  kingdoms  of  Poetry  and 
ttotnancc  have  <rtfnped  invasion.  '  How,'  *  why,'  and  *  whence ' 
havn  come  t»  be  points  of  vital  import  to  tbe  well-being  and 
value  of  thrM-- fourths  of  the  thousands  of  new  books  wbicb  every 
season  produces. 

It  was  not  lo  be  expected  that  so  templing  a  field  as  Natural 
History  should  remain  unanneicd.  How  f;ir  the  external  world 
of  Nature,  as  it  npprnrs  even  to  the  countless  tribes  of  insects, 
And  the  wider  and  less  known  race  of  animals,  at  all  af-reea  with 
its  aspect  in  the  eyes  uf  men,  is  a  question  of  curious  interest 
th.ll  until  of  late  years  has  hardly  been  asked,  much  less 
answeteil.  How  much  they  see,  bear,  discern,  and  think  as  we 
see,  hear,  anddistinf^ish — how  far  their  intelligence  resembles 
that  of  man — arc  matters  worth  careful  enquiry.  To  these  and 
other  kindred  speculations  Mr.  Cornish  has  devoted  bis  attention, 
and  in  his  two  rolumrs  mentioned  at  the  bead  of  this  articlo 
jtivos  us  the  results  of  his  studies.  Wielding  n  ready  pen,  and 
writing  in  a  style  tliat  is  always  clear,  and  iiften  brilliant,  he 
posteufs  a  vein  of  pleasant  humour  which  rarely  crops  out  in 
tbe  work  uf  specialists.  Though  occasionally  discursive,  and 
prone  to  strain  his  theories  too  far,  he  is  a  delightful  com- 
panion, especially  for  a  walk  through  the  '  Zoo.'  We  turn, 
therefore,  to 'Animals  at  Work  and  Play,'  before  touching  on 
his  more  finished  work  on  '  The  EfTect  uf  Music  on  Different 
Animals.' 

The  onlinary  life  of  animals,  taken  as  a  whole,  might  seem 
lo  the  casual  observer  to  bo  more  or  less  monotonous,  excepting, 
4i(  course,  that  of  birds,  whose  day  is  one  of  en<IIvss  variety, 
activity,  and  change.  Our  author  calls  it  a  life  'of  pure 
routine' — a  daily,  limited  series  of  actions,  most  of  which  seem 
lo  aiTord  satisfaction  rather  than  pleasure,  making  up  the  sum- 
40Ul  of  animal  happiness.     They  dcvclopc  oo  new  wants,  and 
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rarely  appear  to  care  for  change  or  excitement  of  nay  kiaa ; 
even  th«  CarKivora  wander  oa\y  just  ao  far  as  i>  neceiuiry  tn 
.  rin<l  tlieir  prey.  But,  to  a  closer  glance,  ibis  apparent  routine 
tcTeali  many  fraturrs,  varying,  distinctire,  and  interntiac. 
T*biu,  for  iD>tanc<?,  Mr.  Corniili  tells  us  how  many  animals*  maU 
their  beds'— Wds  of  tlieir  own,  or  which  thpj  appropriate.  A 
few,  especially  the  prairie  d"g*,  make  ihrtn  every  nigln ; 
throwing  away  the  old  fcross  or  straw,  and  bunting  aboat  in 
all  dirffctioni  for  fresh  blankets;  or  lumin^  n»und  and  roan-l 
among  the  withered  leaves  and  herbage  until  they  hare  can- 
trived  a  new  and  coay  retreat.  Even  in  the  Zoolo^icad  Gatdent, 
they  ding  to  their  old  ways.  There  each  has  bis  own  boi,  ioCo 
which  a  haiidful  of  straw  >s  put  errry  other  day.  Every  raomini:, 
however,  each  dog  carries  nut  every  nrrap  of  his  previous  niitbi'i 
bed,  and  throws  it  into  the  vjtgr.  Nay,  more,  about  3  P.H.  in 
the  cold  wintry  days,  the  dogs  suddenly  reoollecl  that  th>  •  bodt 
are  not  made,'  and  Hy  off  in  a  hurry  to  get  it  ilonr.  before  daiL- 
Common  straw,  dragged  in  as  it  is,  will  not  suit  them  ;  il  ha> 
all  to  W  cut  uj)  to  a  certain  length,  in  bundles,  and  *  made  up 
inside.     Mr.  Cornish's  words  src  worth  quoting  : — 

'  Each  dog  situ  up  on  I'lid,  crumining  stniw  into  bis  month  in  ui 
awful  Lurry,  holdiug  the  strawi  acrues,  and  breaking  them  oS  oo  ntL 
tide  with  bis  pawK.     A«  xoou  as  liv  boa  filtod  hi*  mouth  till  it  cu 

I  hold  uo  moro,  bo  gallops  off  into  Uia  sl^piug.box,  an«ngaa  tlie  ou 
Btraw,  and  runhee  out  Dgaiii  for  a  frcali  aup)dy ;  while  fivio  time  lu 

,  time  the  whole  gniup  will  jump  into  tlie  air  aiid  butk,  as  if  eaddnil]' 
projected  upwards  by  a  xpring,  like  bo  many  Jackn-in-tbc-Doi.' 

•  This  last  item  has  an  element  of  fun  in  it  that  is  raiel* 
found  among  any  animals,  not  even  in  the  merry  dormouse  k 
•quirrel.  For  dormice  make  beds  for  winter,  but  in  a  far  nratir 
snd  quieter  fashion,  being  by  no  means  so  particular  about  « 
change  of  blankets.  In  their  wild  state,  they  often  taic 
pnssestion  of  an  old  blrd's-nest,  filling  op  the  inside  with  acref* 
of  moss  and  wool,  and  fitting  it  with  a  nmf  of  leaves  that  ii 
somehow  proof  against  cold  and  wet.  A  lame  dormouse,  willi 
whom  wc  were  well  acquainted,  suddenly  disappeared  oar 
autumn  day,  and  after  a  long  search  was  given  up  for  Itnt. 
Early  in  spring  he  as  suddenly  reappeared  from  the  top  fbUt 
of  a  thick  window  curtain,  where  he  had  built  himself  a  cott 

-  nest  of  odds  and  ends  of  string  and  cotton,  and  *hre<U  of  won'. 
and  slept  soundly  for  five  months,  without  a  change  of  hod- 
clothes. 

Rut  of  all  hibernating  animals  the  Btrangest  is  tbe  bsd^. 
though  his  bed  ia  but  a  handful  of  dry  grass,  which  be  doet  bit 
utmost  to  keep  clean  and  free  from  every  scrap  of  oiaww' 
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,  Bfttler.  On  such  a  bed  the  wild  bad^r  sleeps,  at  the  end  nf  n 
deep  burrow,  all  the  winter  months.  But  at  the  'Xoo'  he 
exhibits  the  sttaDge  peculiarity-  of  actuallji-  sleeping  im  Ilia 
he«d. 

'Twic«,'iiija  Hr.  Oomiah,  'nhon  the  straw  in  whldi  he  buries 

htiiiiM>)f  kua  l)oen  remored,  I  have  soon  him,  not  curled  vp  on  hia 

axAt,  but  tvitli  lli^t  tup  of  his  flat  head  on  the  grannd,  and  thu  nst  of 

hia  bod/  curled  orer  it,  as  if  \m  had  fallen  asleep  while  turning  hoad 

Hover  heels.' 

^K    Mr.  Cornish's  chapter  on  'Sleep'  is  well  worth  reading.    To 

^^ome  animalt  much  sleep  seems  In  be  a  necessary  luxury,  for 

wbich  a  bed  must  bcpmvided.    Others,  again,  arc  content  with 

far  less,  and  even  that  uf  a  broken  kind — much,  indeed,  as  it  is 

with  ui  their  matters.     But  the  chief  diflerence  between  us  and 

them  i*  that  they  wiikc  up  instantly,  in  full  possession  of  all 

their  tense*  und   wits.     The  dog,  for  example,  wakens  at  the 

least  sound,  and  growls,  or  gnimbles,  or  barks,  at  the  necessity 

of  the  case  seems  to  demand.     The  fox  is  said  to  sleep  with  one 

eye   open  ;  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  he  is,  at  the  least  alarm, 

■^nlly  awake,  every  muscle  braceil,  every  sense  alert,  for  instant 

^Highl,  and  able,  if  need  be,  to  fall  at  once  into  his  gallop,  and 

^^oodge  the  hounds  with  at  much  coolness,  cunning,  and  Itnow- 

^Evedge  of  the  ground  as  if  just  turprited,  not  in  hi*  sleep,  but  on 

hit  prowl,  with  all  his  wits  about  him.     With  us,  it  is  wholly 

I      diiferenl.     Some  chance,  but  actual,  noise  is  probably  present 

with  a  man  as  he  sleeps,  and  blends  with  bis  dream   before  it 

wakens  him.     Probably  he  will  sf^ain  Tall  into  bniken  sleep, 

•gain  bear  the  noise  in  his  dream,  then  suddenly  awake,  and 

fancy  it  was  a  knt^rk  at  the  door, — the  serrnnt  to  call  him, — or 

bringing  his  hot  water.     A  sharp  hnute-<]og,  though  he  may  at 

times  grow  lazy,  and  d«:line  to  heed  a  call  even  by  name,  is 

iFoused  at  once  by  the  sound  of  a  well-known  whittle,  or  the  click 

.of  a  lock.     I}y  no  possibility,  however,  can  he  do  what  his 

natter  did  before  lying  down  to  sleep, — i,e.  resolve  to  awake 

punctually  at  ti  a.m.,  and  carry  out  his  resolution. 

On  such  points  as  these  Mr.  Cornish  has  plenty  to  say  that  is 
interesting.  On  the  toilette  of  animals,  again,  or  on  their  sense 
of  beanty,  he  is  full  of  suggestion,  though,  in  our  judgment,  hi* 
remarks  on  '  Animals'  Kticjucite'  are  far-fetched,  anil  tho<c  on 
'  Animal  Courage'  supertluuus.  \or  does  be  entirely  carry  us 
with  him  in  the  chapter  on  the  tense  of  humour  potsettcd  by 
animals.  But,  passing  by  much  that  is  pleasantly  and  tome- 
lines  isDcifally  written,  and  omitting  some  chapters  (bat  we 
■SuA  diapoicd  to  controvert,  we  come  to  a  question  of  real  interest 

and 
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an<]  importnnn.-,  '  Whnt  animals  mw.'     On  thU  point  Mr.  Coc- 
ni(h  lint  far  less  to  tell  us  than  Sir  John  Lubbock  told  ai  in  hU 
vb*ervati<>n(  on  aats,  bees,  and  watp>;  but,  though  hU  work  ii 
not  that  of  the  patient  and  laboriout  student,  it  is  stimulming 
and  su^fteslivp.     At   lean  tie  asks  the  right  (|uetti(»u,  if  be 
cannot  alwajs  answer  them  from  his  own  observation.     Wbil, 
for  example,  does  an  ant  ttv,  at  he  climbs  slowly  up  tli«  stalk  of 
a  waving  blade  of  gn*'^*!  siid  looks  down  on  tbe  leafy  world  iJl 
round  and  bcncntli  him?     Does  he  make  out  that  huf:e  rooDUtr 
•it'  a  beetle  foraging  along  the  path  a  couple  of  yards  away  ?    As 
far    as    one    can    judge  from  his    apparent  unconsciousDeu  of 
anything  not  within  reach  of  his  aniennse,  lie  is  ffulded  on  bti 
way  by  nothing  but  a  sense  of  smell,  or  a  word  from  a  pasting 
traveller    of   his    own    species.     Eyes    be    has,    indeed,  and  ai 
wondrous  structure,  eompound,  similar  <o  those  of  all  insect*, 
prcientinf;  an  image  pieced  together  like  mosaic,  in  a  thoosaad 
facets.    Of   tlieee   eyes,    ants    have  a  large  ono    on  each  uAt 
of  the  head,  at  the  end   of  a  tube  conncclod  with  the  optic 
nerve  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  ns  well  as  three  ocfJli,  smalW, 
without  facets,  but  simple,  like  our  own.     The  vision  of  tlir 
compound    eyes    and     the    ocelU    must   surely    dilTer    in    their 
express  functions,   or  there  must  he  a  strange  waste  of  power. 
With  such  an  ample  equipment,  the  ant  ought   to  see  bubj 
things,  and,  after  a  series  of  careful  and  minute  experinwnts, 
Sir    John    Lubbock    has     proved    beyond    doubt    that    Ibey 
clearly    distinguish    colour,    in  something    like    the    folio 
order  of  preferment ; — green,  50  ;  red,  tiO  ;  yellow,  50 ;  violet, 
some  even  avoiding  violet  in  loto.     Doubtless  much    the  sstni 
Talio  prevails  among    bees,  and  other   Hymrnoplera,    in  ihcil 
choice  of  flowers.     Ants,  however,  and  other  such   insects,  are 
guided    by  a  wonderfully  keen    sense    of  smell,  where  vision 
seetna  to  fail  them ;  what  serves  for  the  organ  of  sight  in  tbt 
former  case  being  in  the  antennir,  which  Fonnica  uses  easily  and 
«wit'tly  in  holding  intercourse  with  her  friends  and  companiom. 
So   far  we  get  some  definite   idea  of  vision    in    the  insect 
world;  but  with  animals  whose  eyes    are    'simple'  like  out 
own,  though  far  larger,  the  data  are  quite  uncertain,  and  limited 
to  range  and  accuracy  of  vision.     As  to  whether  objects  appear 
to  tbera  as  they  do  to  us,  suggesting  the  ideas  of  solidity,  iraot- 
jiarency,  roundness,  or  squareness,  and  whether  to  many  or  all 
such  creatures  the   world    is  not  a  mete  scheme  of  black  and 
while,  or  a   harmony    in  green   and  gray,   we  know   nothing. 
Even  the  traineil  human  eye  has  to  learn  to  see,  and  may,  even 
after  learning,  lose  the  sense  of  odour,  and  have  but  an  indii' 
tinct  notion  of  form.     Dr.  G.  Harley,  to  save  (he  sight  of  one 

eye. 
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,  or  {>cr(iapi  of  iKiih,  wh«n  one  wfts  injureO,  impriioned 
'liims«If  in  A  tut.tll}'  clitrk  room  for  nine  inontlit.  Aflrr  thntr 
lon^  (Irearv  inonlU*,  lie  guessed  tbat  his  «ves  iind  lust  nil  sense 
f  colour;  for  the  world  was  all  black  and  while  and  grey, 
c  ECDie  of  distance  was  gon<^,  hit  brain  inter[ir<-ted  the 
icturr  wronpjly,  and  his  hand  failed  to  touch  the  object  he 
mrnnt  to  grasp.  It  may  be  much  the  same  with  the  animal 
brain,  which  rm;irr4  little  or  no  training,  am)  in  many  cases 
may  be  unaware  of  thn  colours  present<-d  to  it.  The  hunted 
fax,  or  the  horse  tn  pursuit,  may  hear  the  cry  of  the  hounila, 
,D(1  rach  in  his  own  way  know  wc-U  what  the  sound  mrans  ; 
ut  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  may  discern  a  red  coat  (rom  a 
>lftclc ;  or  see  much  dilference  in  the  varied  s'retch  of  landscape, 
ill,  valley,  stream,  and  meadow.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  cleTerest  terrier  identifies  any  object  by  its  ba«. 
Wr  have  known  one  walk  luspiciouslv  round  a  pile  of  old 
black  mgs,  or  of  while  newspaper,  in  th<^  meadow,  ns  if  it  wore 
a  livin);  thing;  nut  daring  to  touch  it  until  his  nott^  assured 
him  it  was  safe.  All  that  Mr.  Cornish  has  to  say  on  these  an<i 
kindred  points  it  full  of  interest,  though  want  of  space  compel* 
us  to  leave  it  for  the  reader's  own  discovery,  and  we  pais  on  t» 
one  final  point  >s  to  vision,  of  a  singular  importance. 

The  eyes  of  insects,  of  cats,  owls,  and  eagles,  and  many 
otber  animals,  arc  all  wondrous  enough  in  their  way  ;  but  what 
sbftll  be  said  of  the  eye  nf  that  extinct  monster,  the  Icfithiofaurus, 
ibe  giganlio  *  Fish  Lixard  '  ?  The  beati  himielf  was  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  in  length,  with  an  elongated  snout,  and  l>eak-like 
jaws,  six  feet  lone,  opening  like  those  of  the  crocodile.  Hi» 
eye,  according  to  Dr.  Bnckland,  was  '  as  big  as  a  mao*s  head ' ;. 
and  it  was  not  only  enormous,  but  of  peculiar  construction  ;. 
being  at  once  microscopic  and  telescopic,  as  modified  by  speciat 
apparatus.  Kound  the  orbit  ran  a  circle  of  ns«eous  plates,  with 
muscles  attachcfl,  to  alter  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  at  a 
.oment's  notice,  as  circumstances  required.  If  the  object  to 
examined  were  near,  the  plates  contracted  and  the  eyeball 
irolruded;  if  needed  for  distant  vision  the  plates  remained  as 
lal.  I'hus  the  monster  was  armed  against  enemies  near  the 
'face,  protected  from  the  tremendous  pressure  of  surrounding 
«t«r  when  sailing  through  the  cloudy  deeps  below,  while,  if 
lay  basking  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  lifted  those  mightjr 
orbs  towards  the  heavens,  for  every  star  visible  to  an  astronomer 
be  might  have  seen  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Cornish  is  far  more  original  in  '  Orpheus  at  the  Zoo.' 
Here  he  breaks  entirely  new  ground.  Of  the  Papuan  gardener 
*iird,  the  bower  bird,  and  the  chiff^cliaS*,  and  of  their  dalni^ 
U  187.— A'tf.  S74.  2  K  VM.-* 
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lasli>  and  picturesque  skill  in  dcckini;  Ibeir  onts.  we  bkTeaU 
beard  and  read  manj'  times  and  in  many  books.  But  wbcn  rt 
come  to  thp  eflcct  of  (hr  swcrt  sonnd  of  «  violin  or  a  (ifir,  or  ibi 
scent  of  lnvrn<lr-r,  on  thr  king  of  bcnsrs,  on  tho  statcljr  tlcphut, 
nr  on  tlir  hoodctl  snake,  wc  opfn  the  door  to  a  domun  »lna«t 
of  fairv  Innd,  hitherto  nnexplorcd,  leading  to  qaotions  d 
curious  interest.  For  example:  siiuiid,  diM^ord,  mtuie.— ilo 
animals  at  at!  appreciate  the  diHerence  of  meaning  in  iIm« 
words?  Everj-  lover  of  dogs  knows  that  thej  discrimintu 
between  mere  noise,  music,  and  discord  ;  and  if  so,  afortwri.  il 
would  seem,  all  song;  birds,  from  whom  we  };et  such  varietTud 
profusion  of  sweet  sounds,  must  possess  lh«  same  power.  Itbu 
often  been  asked  w  licther  birds  lenllv  lirar  and  apprectato  iWti 
own  song.  Fur  our  own  part  w<-  boldlj  **y  *  Vt^s.'  If  olber- 
wise,  why  sing  at  all?  If  the  skylark,  at  golden  dawn,  ss, 
mounting  swiflly  to  the  gates  uf  Light,  he — 

'  For  ever  upward  wins  Ms  licjuicl  way,' 

and  fills  all  Heaven  with  a  joyous  flood  of  melody,  be  o* 
<r()nH;ious  of  the  sweet  sounds,  his  mate  in  her  grassy  nnt 
below  is  equally  unconscious,  and  all  the  music  is  a  lueleH 
waste.  Yet  we  know  that  by  it  bo  stormed  (be  heart  of  his 
lady-love,  a  month  ago,  with  the  force  and  passion  of  thsl 
loving  song,  just  as  the  nightingale  and  the  thrush  attracted, 
wooed,  and  won  their  sweethearts,  when  *  woods  were  green,  smi 
hawthorn  buds  appeared.' 

If  the  burst  of  song  gives  no  pleasun-  to  the  minstrel  or  to 
any  one  of  his  thousand  listening  kith  and  kin,  to  hia  rivals  is 
love  and  in  the  Joyeuse  Scienct,  why  the  gift  of  song?  VVhf 
should  any  bird  utter  a  note  of  melody  ?  I'be  English  choir  of 
birds  has  nearly  forty  mclodicsi  from  the  impassioned  warbir 
of  the  nightingale  down  to  the  plain  chant  of  the  cuckoo- 
Even  now,  as  wc  write,  in  these  amazing  days  of  spring-Iikf 
February,  the  thrush  is  in  full  song  long  before  sunrise,  wbeii 
no  courting  or  nesting  has  yet  begun.  And,  surely,  if  for  m 
other  reason,  mo  ipsitu  gaudio,  in  very  gladness  of  heart.  Id 
utter  his  own  feeling  of  joy  ;  at  a  whisper  now  flying  ifaroiigb 
the  bare  woodlands: — 

'  They  hear  the  whispur,  and  «iug  to  tho  Sonlb  wind. 
The  Hweeleet  sung  timt  a  l>ii'd  cau  Hiag, — ' 
Oh  I  the  SRASOU  of  sunshiud  imd  loTv  if  coming, 
The  houuio  days  uf  tlie  huuniur  Kpriiig.' 

A  hundred  years  ago  we  find  Daines  Barringtun  asserting  ibsi 
binis  do  not  sing  by  instinct,  but  simply  imitate  the  voices  of 
tfacir  older  compaaiona,  whether  kindred  or  not ;  having,  br 
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onys,  brought  up  thrralinnvU  under  larkt,  urliosesong  l)ie  joung 
birijs  caught  u|>  and  made  their  own.  But  further  niid  more 
<-nTrfulcx|ierim(Tnl»  xincc*  then  h.iv«  pruvi-d  beyoDtl  a  doubt  that 
I'ncb  bird'*  »>iig  i»  nsiUy  inherited,  and  that  be  will  Ha^  like 
Jii»  iMireiits,  even  tbouifh  Lb  ioa_v  never  have  heard  ihcir  song  j 
^^■(1  Profeasor  Lloyd  Morgan,  after  many  careful  tests,  found  that 
^^muag  birds,  even  when  brought  up  antidtt  a  host  of  other 
ca^edi  ininstiels,  always  kvpt  to  their  own  >ong.  Mr.  Darwin 
voniidrre*]  song  to  hr.  a  mcltns  nf  UMual  si-lection,  wheren* 
Mr.  VVnllAcr,  on  the  other  hitnd,  regards  it  cbii^Dy  an  a  means 
of  r<'(»>giiitiun,  or  invitntiitu  of  the  male  to  the  female.  lie  the 
iniilivr  what  it  may,  every  bird  ha*  some  few  notes  of  hi*  own, 
of  which  he  clearly  knows  the  meaning,  as  do  all  listeners  of 
his  own  kind.  Theac  notes  serve  to  express  bis  own  special 
feelings,  joy,  sorrow,  fear,  surprise,  or  alarm  ;  from  the  faint 
whisper  uf  the  swift,  or  the  cbirp  of  the  tiny  wren,  up  to  the 
full  melody  of  (he  blackbird  or  the  nightingale.  To  lake  one 
final  example,  what  but  purtrjoy  in  bix  own  utterance  cm  urge 
thnt  loudett  of  nil  the  woodland  minttreU,  the  uiitiel  thrush,  or 
siorm  cock,  to  continue  his  song  in  all  weathers  ?  In  seeming 
tleftance  nf  wind  and  rain,  loud  enough  to  drown  the  whole 
<-hoir,  he  fills  the  air,  and  ibis,  loo,  when  the  days  of  love- 
king  are  all  but  finished. 

With  ibis  final  example  we  turn  natur<illy  to  Mr.  Cornish's 

'cw  chapters  on  'Orpheus  at  the  Zoo,'  which  tell  us  of  the 

.ngcly  curious  rlfrcis  ol   the    sound  of  a   piccolo,  flute,  or 

iln  in  the  hands  of  a  musician,  heard  for  the  lirst  time  by 

tics  as  wide  npnrt  as  the  tarantula  *pidrr  and  the  lion.     His 

t    experiment  was  on  the  tarantula  spider;   his  friend    the 

linist  iutving  a  theory  that  spiders    bad   a    liking  for    har- 

alous  sounds;    and   ihat    one   whose   bice   is   said   to  make 

lers  dance  must  he  specially  gifted.     To  their  great  surprise 

creature  was  de-af  to  sweet  sounds,  remaining  in  his  corner, 

ky  and   unmoved.     But  a  nest  of  scorpions  close  at  band 

very  dilTcrcnt.     They  had   setthrd   down  into  their  usual 

ipj  state,  when  the  musician  played  chords  at  first  gentle  and 

Jodiout,  then  rising  to  notes  high,  piercing,  and  sustained  :-:- 

'  In  a  few  muinisnts  the  eroatiirea  l>egiiu  to  ninve  ;  the  whole  masa 
bocftDiie  violently  agitutttcl,  aud  tliu  tijr{)id  seurpidus  awoko  iuto  a 
writhing  tangle  of  legtt,  clawe,  aud  stings.  .\3  the  soundii  censed, 
they  hecaino  Htill ;  hut  ivbeu  the  loud,  shrill  iiotcH  won  again 
plBye<I,  tlioy  epntug  up  iutu  life  again.  The  talking  mi/nah,  in  tbo 
HARio  room,  Mprang  tVom  end  to  end  uf  its  cage,  with  ecstatic  hop*, 
and  wfaiiitlod  and  ouughed^showtug  that  at  least  it  was  a  critiw 
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Tlicir  next   viiit    was   to   th«  snaJirt    nn<l     pjrthoDS,  on  ibe 

thmholil  i)f  whciie  homn  lliey  f(>un<)  tti«  'monitor  liiunl,' » 
hu^e  ami  attire  lauriao,  five  feet  in  Irnf^ti,  wbn*e  walcblu) 
faabiu  t^nnble  bim,  it  is  said,  to  give  notice  of  Ihe  approackof 
tbe  crocudile.  On  this  occasion  b«  did  not  belie  bit  reputation. 
The  very  moment  be  bean)  ibe  fir»t  Bound  of  the  violin  bf 
nieed  bis  head  and  was  alrrt  and  littrninp.  Then  the  fotktd 
tongue  came  our,  plnjing  inccssantiv  round  bis  lips  ;  and  u 
ibn  music  became  toft  and  *Inw  the  lizanl  ^cw  (|uitc  siill  b«i 
for  A  gentle  (urajing  of  the  head.  Next  came  two  gmap* 
black  snakes  from  the  Knbhen  Islands,  lite  first  ikf  whi4 
seemed  deaf  and  absolutely  torpid,  inert  as  if  they  were  < 
out  of  polished  ebony.  In  tbe  next  cage  all  heads  were  taistJ, 
an<]  forked  tongues  played,  while  at  n  sudden  discord  evert 
snake's  bead  started  violently  back.  Such,  more  or  lest,  wm 
(be  cHccI  of  music  on  all  the  inskcs.  The  huge  pytboot 
showed  not  a  grain  of  inlervst,  and  the  bn«  was  altnini  ** 
indifTereni ;  hut  the  deadly  cobra,  which  the  Indian  aoske- 
mftsler  wins  from  his  hiding-pla<:e  in  the  old  wall  at  the  soawl 
of  n  tiny  pipe,  was  routed  at  once.  He  w.i*  lying  souitd  atletp 
on  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  his  cage ;  but  at  the  first  note  k 
instantly  mised  bis  head,  and,  with  ejes  fixed  on  the  dtni 
whence  tbe  sound  came,  as  the  music  grew  louder,  slowly  stdod 
erect  on  bis  tail,  spread  his  hood,  and  swayed  to  nnd  fro,  is 
accordance  with  the  measure  of  the  tune.  Every  change  i> 
volume  and  tone  instantly  produced  a  corresponding  cbsnfe 
in  the  movements  or  poiie  of  the  snnke.  At  the  ireo>oloils 
body  was  pufTed  out ;  at  a  sudden  change,  imitating  the  sobbJ 
of  the  bagpipes,  its  hood  was  expanded  to  theatmnit  dimeoiioos. 
while  n  sudden  sharp  discord  made  the  creature  wince  ss  if 
under  n  smart  blow. 

The  Polar  bear  stood  upon  bis  bind  legs  to  listen  mix* 
intently,  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  and  humraingj 
half-foTmcd  grunt  of  satisfaction.  The  two  grixzUes,  at 
first  chord,  assumed  a  critical  yet  comic  attitude  of 
attention,  each  with  its  head  on  one  side,  and  its  paws  elaspiil 
tbe  bars.  In  the  lion-bouse  every  brad  was  turned  at  tbe  Em 
sound  of  the  violin,  and,  as  it  grew  louder,  his  majesty  heps 
to  wave  tbe  black  tuft  on  his  tail  from  side  to  tide,  as  a  nl 
does  when  meditating  a  spring;  while  the  lioness  maite  bet 
way  straight  up  to  ihe  bars,  as  if  to  push  him  from  the  fmd 
seat.  The  old  fable  of  the  soap  of  a  broken  string  cauuni 
terror  to  the  wolf  was  next  put  to  tbe  proof,  and  srcms  to  be 
founded  on  fact.  Instantly,  at  tbe  sudden  crash,  tlieoominaa 
wolf  set  up  '\\%  W;V,  ^tkiV  '«vtb  Uil  bctweco  its  1^  ilrew  back 
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ito  a  hideous  «ne«r,  and  kluak  into  a  corner ;  white  ils  Indinn 
1  tank  down  wilb  erecltd  fur  in  a  lil  of  sbjccl  trembling 
Jackal*  and  tome  of  the  wilder  foxn  showed  much  the 
xme  %\%ti%  of  anf:rj  Inror,  raried  here  and  there  l>^  n  tinge  nt 
iriotitv.  Space  will  not  permit  u>  to  note  Mr.  Corniih's 
>imusing  sketch  of  hi*  visit  to  the  munkor  hoUM?,  where  the 
4nu*ic  cauu-d  the  giealesl  wonder  and  excitement,  and  u  crash 
4>f  discord  roused  tlie  whole  audience  to  a  passion  of  rag;e. 

*  Tho  Hiilbrook  monkcir  dropped  the  oluy  pipe  he  was  iiretcniliuff 
<o  Bmokii,  auii  tbo  whito-iioecd  luookey  stule  a  lady's  voit,  hikI  toi« 
it  literally  to  piccos ;  while  a  big  baboon  put  on  a  comical  look  of 
'liegiuit  and  Burprific,  and  walked  off  to  the  utmoet  limits  of  ila 
«bain.' 

With  a  short  glance  at  the  African  elephant,  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  least  vivacious,  though  most  inlelli^ent  animals,  we 
<nutt  with  regret  take  leare  of  Mr.  Cornish's  pleasant  and 
strikinj^  picture*  of  *Musir  at  the  Zoo.'  The  flute  was  chosen 
to  ojwn  the  concert,  nnd  leemed  as  potent  as  the  lute  of 
Orpheus  himself;  the  huge  benst  stood  listening  with  deep 
attention,  one  foot  raised  from  the  ground,  and  its  whole  bwly 
«till  ;  a  strong  si|>n  of  the  effect  of  music  on  the  most  restless 
of  animals.  As  long  as  the  flute  continued  the  stillness  was 
nnbrnken  ;  but  nt  the  first  sound  of  the  piccolo  alt  was  changed. 
Its  sharp  shnti  note  was  everywhere  resented.  The  elephant 
twisted  round  ami  turned  his  back  on  the  performer,  whistling, 
itnorting,  and  stamping  his  feet.  Kven  the  ostrich  was  olfenilcil 
at  the  picculu,  writhing  its  neck,  stalking  uneasily'  up  nnd 
4lown  as  if  in  dudgeon.  The  tiger,  tvho  clearly  found  pleasure 
in  the  violin,  started  up  in  fury  at  the  first  shrill  cry  of  the  tiny 
|)ipe,  rushing  up  and  down  the  cage,  and  lashing  its  tail  from 
side  tu  side.  A  soft  air  from  the  flute  brought  back  immediate 
peoc-e  ;  and  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  violin  and  flute,  which 
*  human  taste  has  approved  as  the  most  pleasing  of  instruments, 
are,  by  some  unknown  law,  most  acceptable  to  the  brute 
creation.'  No  creature  seemed  wliolly  indifl'erent  to  the  cliarm 
of  music,  eiccpt  the  seals  ;  while  to  all  a  discord  was  olTensive. 

On  the  mystery  of  Migration  of  birds,  Mr.  Cornish  tells  much 
that  it  old,  and  little  perhaps  that  is  absolutely  new.  A 
■nystrry  it  may  well  be  called.  What  can  be  more  marvellous 
than  that  a  tiny  bird,  a  thousand  mites  away,  should  be  sud- 
<lenly  driven  by  an  iiiesislihle  impulse  to  seek  a  certain 
Devonshire  garden,  where  she  had  once  before  built  her  nest  and 
fear<-d  a  happy  brood  in  the  golden  days  of  summer?  Facinj^ 
>ll  the  perils  of  the  journey,  guided  acroi*  the  waste  of  waters, 
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s)ie  makei  h^r  way,  anil  once  a^ain,  in  tli«  «aul«  tree  or 
rears  her  liny  home.  The  old  theory  thai  our  '  spring  mtg 
such  as  the  swallows  and  the  nif;hlingnle,  simply  left  oar  ihom 
whcrn  driven  by  cold  and  hanger,  or  the  approach  of  winter,  br 
sbclicr  in  warmer  cllmatci,  and  came  back  in  as  with  ■utnmn, 
had  long  rrnxcit  tn  sniixfv  mndt-m  nalurnljsts.  It  was  easvM 
undontnnd  why  binis  ot  nil  kinds  should  fly  from  cold  awJ 
snnnty  f<>»d  tn  warmth  and  abundanci?;  but  why  they  AwM 
l<-ave  th<-  fields  aiul  woods  of  the  Unuiti  for  a  journey  aOHS 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea  to  a  cold  and  icy  desert  Doder  ik 
Northern  Pole,  was  a  royslery,  for  which  the  most  tager 
slndentB  could  find  no  solution.  They  brtfan  to  watch,  ^ 
observe  with  double  care.  They  sat  op  in  light-houtes  alt 
through  long  winter  nights,  noting  the  ccaseh-ss  coming  and 
going  of  wtng<-d  creatures  of  altnosi  nil  sorts  nnd  sixes.  \ti 
there  M^^mcd  nojlht-r  limit  nor  law  in  the  incesmni  and  po- 
plexing  streams  of  hir<l  life.  Among  these  watchers  wu  tbt 
late  Henry  Seehohm,  and  by  him  the  mystery  was  partly  solred. 
The  number  of  birds  who  an  to  the  Arciic  reRions  to  brenl  it 
vast  beyond  conception  ;  they  go,  not  by  thousands,  bst  by 
millions,  to  rear  their  young  on  the  '  Tundra,'  a  moorland  oj 
treeless  swamp  far  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Here  is  ibr 
picture  of  what  Mr.  Secbohm  saw,  in  his  own  glowing  wordl^ 
on  being  awakened  at  Irn  o'clock,  tn  find  tho  whole  populsdoa 
moving  towards  the  Itght-house  at  Heligoland,  nets  in  band,  to 
capture  the  birds  that  stray  from  the  main  body  :— 

'  Tho  whole  icone  of  light  within  raiigu  of  Uie  UiirrorK  waa  sHk 
with  birds  cnniing  nnd  going.  Nothing  else  woa  vtnihte  in  ik 
darkness  of  night  but  the  Inntuni  of  the  ligbl-bouBO  vignetted  tt  s 
drifting  Koa  of  wingit.  Frum  the  darkueta  in  the  £a«t  ehiods  ff 
birds  were  continually  emerging  in  an  umulormptvd  strvoim.  aft' 
vweinhng  fn>m  tli<^ir  conrse,  fluttering  for  a  moment  aa  if  das«d  if 
the  light,  and  then  vauisJiing  in  the  WMtero  gloom.  Now  and  Iko 
one  whuLcleiJ  rotinil  thu  light-liouee,  and  then  passed  on,  or  AatUfM 
againut  thu  gloss  like  a  moth  against  a  lamp,  tried  to  perch  on  tbi 
wiro-uetting,  and  was  caught  by  thu  light-house  man,' 

How  many  hundreds  of  thousands   must   have  passed  ia 
couple  of  hours,  it  is,  be  says, 

*  useless  to  attempt  to  guess ;  bat  the  titraiy  binls  which  the  I 
alone  succeeded  in  eecuring  that  night  amoontotl  to  nearly  i 
hundred.' 

Migration  in  this  fashion  may  go  on  at  many  dtA 
points  on  the  coast  for  many  days  and  nights,  and  in 
quick  succession  that  the  flocks  are  always  in  sight,  white  ■ 
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est  hatt  tn&ke  tliPir  vrav  like  a  8wl  ilretclitil  out  aver  a  ^reat 
width  of  s^M ;  including;  birtli  nf  ii|>ecii^t  as  widely  apart  ai 
fxnncs  and  chnffinchrs,  the  cuckoo,  ami  the  )>oI<len-cr«sted  wren. 
How  gaidrd — by  wliat  overpowering  intlinct  first  led' — ^i*  a 
further  m*«rrj-  still  to  bo  solved. 

In  many  caxc^t,  nx  in  ilia«c  of  yoang  birds,  espcricntv  <:an 
n«itLsr  urg«!  nor  guidt? ;  it  must  therefore  be  an  inborn  lacalljr 
or  iiutincl.  Out,  howerer  tnexptlcable  the  facts,  and  however 
unfitted  some  of  the  migrants  amy  appt-ar  to  Im.'  physically,  it 
is  incontrovertilttu  that  milliotfs  of  liov  frail  creatures,  some 
of  ihcm  short-winged,  do  traverse  Kurope  each  year  from  end 
to  end,  congregating  by  thousands,  at  a  score  of  places,  and 
at  dtfTercnt  times,  along  our  coasts,  before  they  start  for  their 
long  anjl  perilous  flight.  Why  ihcy  fly  to  the  froaen  North, 
and  what  they  find  titer*-,  we  know  Irooi  the  striking  picture  of 
Mr.  Seehohm, 

The  'J\tni/rii,'  a  vast  slreich  of  treeless  swamp,  millions  of 
acres,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  uninhabited,  hy  human  beings, 
and  for  eight  months  out  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  atKl 
bardly  known  even  by  name  to  Europeans,  drains  the  Old 
World  of  half  its  bird  population.  In  this  region,  it  must  he 
rememlwreii,  the  year  is  divided  into  six  months  of  unbroken 
day,  mill  sis  nf  unbroken  night,  the  former  forcing  life  to  beat 
Strongly  under  almost  perpi-tunl  sunshine.  Hese  buttercups, 
dandelions,  forget-me-not,  Lawkwevd,  cuekoo  flower,  and  saxi- 
frage abound;  no  English  meadow  may  outvie  these  Arctic 
paalurrs  in  masses  of  purple,  blue,  and  gold.  All  round  this 
glorious  domain  lie  millions  of  acres  covered  with  beds  of 
abaiidant  foo4l,  cranberry  and  erowhcrry  and  other  berries  of  the 
■tme  genus,  in  forty  varieties.  The  crop  is  not  ripe  until  the 
middle  or  rnd  of  the  Arrlic  summer,  and  If  the  fruit-eating 
birds  had  lo  wait  until  it  was  all  ripe,  they  might  have  to 
starve,  arriring,  as  they  do,  on  the  very  day  of  the  melting 
of  the  snow.  But  the  immense  crop  of  ripe  fruit  of  the 
previous  season,  ungathered  by  birds,  was  quickly  covoral  up 
by  the  snow,  and  kept  pure  and  fresh,  'like  crystallized  fruit,' 
ontil  the  melting  of  next  year's  fall ;  and  is  now  rraily  for 
ihem.  .Meanwhile  ibe  insect-eating  hints  have  but  to  open 
their  mouths  nnd  be  filled  ;  for  the  air  is  at  times  black  with 
swarms  of  ino»|uitoes  or  ottier  such  dainties  for  the  chilT-chaffi, 


*  -  Tandm'ia  a  naniB  given  bjr  Uie 8iiinn;*il««  tnbuliiting  the  mort  norUioni 
-pof  lioa  of  Sibnia.  akm];  Ihe  ihori:  of  tbo  Areliu  Oo.-Dn.  to  lasujr  auuk  dMOUte 
«i(li>n*.  Dr.  (tatliu  *|<niki  of  tliLni  na  'tbu  vtitlluii  Tiiudnu  uf  Iliti  «Xtnillii^ 
rlh.'  Bnt  lliat  onf  spnoiallj  mi'iilioncil  in  thv  text  !■  very  i-ilumive,  (iiiil 
I  smil  tob]rhhD»>-tlionrr-atTDii<lni.'pii.  1H3,  lai. 
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ptpiu,  warblen,  and  wagtail*,  &c.,  which  abound  on  all  uikt. 
Aifet  of  lun|£-ii)bcri[«il  intliact  hare  taught  the  birds  the  dkUik 
of  the  banquet  in  store  I'or  them  in  ibe  air;  while  the  froKD 
meal  on  the  buahes  Btretchci  across  the  broadlb  of  Asia,  iMTtr 
decay's,  and  i>  acccGiible  the  moment  the  snow  melts.  Such  ii 
tbe  discorcrr.  mainly  owin^  to  the  cnlcrpriw;  of  Mr.  Seebc^m, 
which  Mr.  Cornish  (Wcrihtts  with  infectious  eatbtuiasm.  So 
far  the  mystery  of  migration  has  b«en  cleared  up. 

Uy  degrees,  the  veil  on(;e  lifted,  we  may  learn  more^  awl 
perhaps  not  have  long  to  watt.  Already  Dr.  Gatkc  h» 
advaitced  our  knowledge,  and  we  turn  to  bii  elaborate  aocl 
com  pre  ben  live  volume  on  Birds  and  Bird  Life  in  Hdigoland. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  us  with  womter  is  that  on  so  small. 

solitary,  Tocky,  and   barren  an  island,  facing  the  KortbcrnSw, 

(hi*  patient  ohierrrr  has  seen  nearly  four  hundred  diBerent  binlt, 

enrh  oj  which  is  described  with  n  minuteness  and  accuracy  imC 

■always  to  be  found  even  in  works  of  standard  authority.     Tbc 

mystery  of  such  a  vast  number  of  birds  ever  visiting  a  bartco 

«'ock,    and    at    times   in    countless  hosts,    is,    however,    lianilU 

-explained  by  the  fact  that  Heligoland  is  in  no  sense  a  bitdi' 

-home,  but  merely  an  inn,  a  resting-place,  in  pasting,  at  the  tao 

chief  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn  migration,  to  or  from  the 

Arctic  storm-swept  coast.     Hidigolnnd  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  more 

than  a  lung  narrow  n>ck  (nearly  e({uidistant  from  tbe  movifasot 

the  Elbe  and  the  Weser),  only  nine  miles  in  circuit ;  rising  ia 

•tbe  centre  to  a  round  elevation,  having  at  the  north  end  a  lights 

house,   and  on   the   south   a   haven    for  fishing-boats.     To  all 

appearance,   a  less  likely  place    for   studying   birds    and  bird 

lile  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ;  and  yet  at  this  barren  and  wtnliT 

cpnt  vast  multitudes  i>f  birds  arc  to  he  seen  at  certain  seasom 

of  tbe  year  ;  and  here  the  author  spent  fifty  years  of  his  life  in 

'Watching  their  arrival  and  departure,  examining  their  habits, 

j>lumage,  and  jwculiarities,  and  keeping  an  exact  record  of  aU 

■that  he  observed.     Arrive  when  ibey  may,  the  birds  find  sbelier 

•in  no  sunny  groves,  or  woodlands,  flowery  meads,  comfivt<ls, 

or  valleys,  but  a   mere  waste  of  sandhills  and  rocky  chaunt, 

offering  little  shelter  and  scanty  food. 

Dr.  (iatke  may  well  regard  ilie  whole  question  of  the  migra- 
tion of  birds  as  a  '  sirangi;  and  mysterious  pbenunieoun,*  aeeing, 
as  be  says,  that  it  has  for  thousands  of  yean  roused  ibt 
ustonishmeni  and  admiration  of  men,  and  is  still,  in  spite  o(  all 
jccent  research,  in  some  respects  an  unsolved  problem.  For 
example,  as  we  all  know,  wc  can  almost  foretell  the  exact  dacr 
at  which  certain  well-known  birds  will  reach  us  in  spring,  s»d 
leave  our  shores  in  autumn — the  feathered  visitors  seeauac  w 
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know  equallTwell  when  ther  are  due  in  tbe  wooi](  niul  fieltl)  of 

a  grninl  climtr,  nml  wliea  tlicy  ought  lo  leave  us,  to  find  better 

qunrters  and  mure  abundant  food  elsewhere.     But,  though  their 

instinct  i*  in  a  host  of  inatances  a  (rue  guide — and  though  '  the 

swallow  and  the  crane  observe  tb«  time  of  their  coming,' a> 

«xactlj'  and  as  accurately  as  in  the  days  of  old — now  and  then 

it  is  fp-ierously  at  faali.     How  elso  comes  it  to  pass  that  in 

this  present   month  of  I'Vhruary  the  wandering  voico  of  the 

curkoo  wn«  distinctly  heard  in  three  dtlTcrpnt  parts  of  Englnm), 

)>y  credible  witmnurs,  one  of  whom  not  only  heani   the  well- 

Itnown  niite,  but  saw  the  bird  herself  lly  from  a  tree  tn  his  own 

garden?     She  was   nearly  two  months  before  her   time,  and 

^^rithin  a  week  from  her  ariival  deep  snow  bad  fallen  in  most  of 

^her  favourite  haanu.     Ten  inches  of  snow  are  reported  to  have 

^HdJ^  in  parts  of  Devon,  Siimctset,  and  Hants,  the  favourite 

^Hpitati  of  the  nightingnle,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  swallow.     Dr. 

<'>Rlke,  howrvcr,  dnrs   not  nlicinpl   to  solve  tUis,  or  any  other 

•iinilnr  riddle ;  though  he  has  much  to  tell  us  that  is  new,  and 

of  the  highest  interest,  nut  only  of  bird*,  but  of  other  visitors 

to  his  rocky  domain,  of  which  few  readers  would  expect  U>  find 

any  mention  in  socb  a  record, 

^»     It  is  well  to  note  that   in    all  that  relates  to  the  amaxing 

^Kumbcr  of  birds  that  visit  Heligoland, deBCribcd  byMr.Cornish 

^Knd  Mr.  Scebnhm  ns  incmlibly  vast.  I'rofcttor  Gntke  more  than 

^Hbonfirro*  their  glowing  picture  in  every  respect      It  is  true  that 

we  miss  the  bright  and  vivacious  style  that  adorns  almost  every 

page  uf  ■  Urpbeus  at  the  /oo.'     'J'he  learned  Doctor  is  at  times 

ponderou*,  diffuse,  wordy.    He  revels  in  facts,  rejoices  in  dates; 

HMnd   his  translator,  faithful    lo  his  lest,  seems  equally  fond  of 

^frengthy  and    labouretl  diclion.      \early  six   hundred)   closely- 

'      printrd  pagrs  is  a  somewhat  formidable  mass  of  tough  rending  fur 

the  young  student  in  thetc  diivi  of  nbiidgmrnts,  coinpeniliums, 

ahort  cuts,  and  roval  roads.     Their  compilation  »>st  the  author 

^^fty  years  of  patient  toil,  and  few  of  his  numerous  readers  can 

^Bo[>e  to  devote  half  that  number  uf  decades  to  a  volume  so  well 

^^Worthy  of  careful  study.     Life  is  short;  and    we  will  in  the 

brief  space  at  our  command  endeavour  to  give  them  some  idea 

^■pf  the  varird  contents  of  this  goodly  tome,  illustrated  hero  and 

^■bern  by  Dr.  Oatkc's  own  striking  words. 

^H  The  first  nini;  section*  of  the  volume  arc  devoted  to  a  full 
^Huid  careful  discussion  of  sueh  knotty  questions  as  the  Courts  of 
^Miigraliun  in  Heligoland ;  the  altitude  and  velocity  of  the 
^^nigratiun  Oight;  the  meteorological  conditions  by  which  it  is 
I  intjuenced  ;  its  order,  according  to  age  and  sex  ;  the  exceptional 
Hk^nomena  by  which  it  is  accompanied;  the  signs  by  which 
^£_  'Con 
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tlic  birds  arc  guidetl ;  the  rntiH-t  tif  tlirir  moremeat ;  and 
fmalljr,  ctuuKes  uf  colour  nD<I  plmnn{|;r,  at  inadjr  birds,  wilboul 
iiiouliiu^.  To  theae  subjecli  lliv  Tint  1(>J  pages  >re  devotal ; 
tbe  rett  of  the  vuiuiii«  being  <iccu|iied  witU  a  minute  ud 
aepardle  account  of  eacL  of  tbc  3^*8  biriJs  founil  in  HrliKoLoul. 
Hy  tbc  CiwTU  of  migration  Dr.  Galkc  mranB  a  full  and 
exact  catalogue  of  the  birds  which  visit  Heligoland,  in  ilw 
order,  month  by  month — from  the  goillomots  in  January  lo 
the  <now-buntin^  in  November  and  D«(%mber.  'I'be  fnlnen 
nml  ininuicncss  uf  this  catalogue  vany  be  rstimatcd  from  the 
fact  that  tb<r  Decembi--r  record  alone  occupies  more  than  fcw 
pages  ;  that  being  the  month  when  the  influence  of  the  weatbrr 
most  sirikingW  atfecis  the  migration  of  a  large  class  of  birch. 
Should  il  be  mild,  vast  numbers  of  starlings,  blackbirds,  ItrM- 
fares  and  redmngt,  »aipe  and  woodcock,  continue  to  mipvle 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  all  journeying  towards  (he  WetL 
U  froat  and  east  wind  set  in,  tlocks  of  curlews,  golden  pluven, 
oyster- catchers,  and  sandpipers^  rush  in  a  single  night  totrud* 
their  winter  quarterit ;  whiht  during  tbe  day  (»unlless  hous  o( 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  and  mcrganiers  are  to  be  seen  swiftly  . 
migrating  across  the  sea.  fl 

But  we  are  bound  to  give  an  example  of  our  author's  style  is  ^ 
one  of  his  lighter  moods,  where  he  is  describing  the  course  of 
events  in  October,  when  tbe  tiny  golden-crested  wren  mskes 
its  appearance  in  such  amazing  numbers  that  'they  swaracd 
round  the  Itght-house  like  so  many  snow-flakes,  and  every  squsie 
foot  of  the  islaml  tremeil  with  them.'  One  such  nigbt  is  ihns^ 
(lescribetl  by  Dr.  Gatke : — 

'The  whole  sky  is  now  filled  with  a  Bnb<d  of  hnndrcds 
thonaandii  of  voices,  and  ss  wc  approacli  tho  lighl-honw  Ibtn  ' 
ptOMintfl  itoolf  to  the  eye  a  scene  which  more  than  oonfiross  tU 
experienco  of  the  ear.  Under  the  int'^oBo  glare  of  the  light  nrstnu 
of  larks,  starlings,  and  thniEhis  career  around  in  eTcr-nrying 
density,  like  showers  of  brilliant  sparks,  or  hago  Hnowflakas  dtnso 
onward  by  a  gale,  and  continuoiihly  ruplaeod,  aa  tber  diaappesc,  by 
Ireehly- arriving  multitndee.  Mingled  with  Uicofc  uinbi  aic  lugi 
nomhon  of  golden  plovots,  laimiugs,  curluvni,  and  aaudpiiiers.  No'' 
and  again,  toe.  e.  woodcock  iit  kocu  ;  or  an  owl,  with  alow  beatingt 
of  the  wings,  emerges  from  tho  daikiieim  into  the  circle  of  lighl,  li^- 
again  spcodily  vanishes,  accompaiiiijil  by  the  cry  of  some  nnbijfT 
thrush  that  has  bccomo  its  prey.' 

We  doubt  whether  any  such  specUclc  has  ever  been,  o* 
could  be,  witnessed  elsewhere.  Certainly  no  such  scene  b»» 
ever  been  so  elaborately  and    faiihfiiily  photographed  by  aoj 
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ifr,  tl»e  wholp  rpconl  of  tin*  fniirp  year  may  be  %t^A  to  nbonnd. 
Thff  8rli«  in  aUny*  on  thr  nrntcb,  ami  never  wi*nrT.  Hi?  aemma 
1o  live,  night  nnd  <1ity,  for  tlic  l>!iii«,  am]  for  ihi^in  only  ;  ami 
having  nl>uni]an(  tttn«,  a  k«<Mi  cy<?,  nm)  unureariod  patience,  ai 
abioluie  eommsnd,  no  one  detail  of  the  picture  is  wantintr. 
T!ie/A>«'(toMofthe  birds' Qif  hi  in  emig^ration  its  complicated 

,nd  difficult  cjuostion,  wtiicb  Dr.  Gnlko  treats  with  his  UBUal 
elaboration,  givin;;  innumirrAble  fncit,  as  ubtorved  by  himtrlf, 
and  ronfirmcd  by  other  romprtcnt  authorities,  as  to  \\\f  points 
from  which  the  rniginnt«  set  out,  the  length  of  their  jouniey, 
the  tlates  of  their  departure  and   arnTn),   and    tlieir  probable 

lestinatimi.     The  whole  leciion  fomts  a  treasury  of  new  and 

nried  infvnnnlion  for  which  the  student  will  vainly  searcb 
elsewhere.  How  minutely  this  encjuiry  is  carried  out  into  lb* 
Utmost  details  may  be  seen  from  ibc  following  shoit  parn<;rapht. 
Tbe  author,  afu'r  tracing  the  ^rcat  flight  of  migrants  from 
Eastern  Asia  lo  the  Atlantic  thorei  of  Kurope,  and  eiplaining 
its  latitudinal  range,  say*: — 

\  'In  this  long  **»avo  of  migratiun,"  however,  eaeli  of  tlio  many 
fettjUduf  apeoies  which  cduipoHe  it  Joim  not  fuU»w  a  iiiigratiuu 
HnPBnrw  Igbs  narrowly  limiii'd,  of  its  own ;  but  all.  on  aeftioK 
oat  frotn  the  hrt^edio)^  area,  ta)«)  op  a  winterly  cuurae,  which,  within 
Ibe  latitude  of  thuir  D^tiun'-stntiuns.  they  pursue  to  ita  liual  goal, 
■one  making  dif'ressiaiis  to  the  south  iu  ttie  coune  of  their  joarney, 
otbn«  not  turuiug  south  uutil  the  couclndinf;  stage  of  th«ir  migra- 
tioD  baa  been  reaobod.  Of  course,  it  may  happen  that  some  fraction 
or  other  of  a  broad  colnum,  having  got  over  a  liuu  of  f  oa-sLoro  lying 
far  below  its  path,  may  coittinuo  it4  Sight  uDintorruptodly  along  tbo 
Mmo ;  but  this  is  only  because  geological  cooditions  havo  givon  tho 
flhoTO-lino  a  cour^o  coi-rttoponding  to  tho  direction  of  tho  migratio'i 
moTOEQcnl,  cither  from  cast  to  nest,  or  uorth  to  south,  and  ought  in 
no  noDSC  to  bo  altrihutcd  to  any  plan  or  purpoirO  on  tho  pnrt  of  tlio 
wanderers." 

This  eitract  is  at  once  an  example  of  our  author's  diffusenesB 
and  his  habit  of  expatiating  on  minute  details — -a  habit  which 
renders  it  impossible,  in  the  spaie  at  our  disposal,  to  do  more 
than  indicate  gcnrfnllv  the  rhnracter  nnd  contents  of  the  re- 
nialning  sections  of  a  remarkable  book. 

*  The  Altitude  of  the  Alifcration  Flight '  appears  to  he  to 
real  that  Dr.  Oalke  considers  it  as  '  completely  beyond  tlie 
powers  of  human  observation,'  such  portions  of  the  (light  as 
■re  brought  within  the  range  of  our  nuiicc  bein^  due  to 
meteorological  influenccB,  and  to  be  regarded  as  disturbances  of 
the  migration  movement  proper.  To  be  able  to  wing  their  way 
■t  beif^hu  of  25,000  to  dO,OUO  feet,  birds  mutt  be  so  organised 
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as  ut  he  capnbli!  of  enduring  n  rerj  contidernble  dimioiitioii  o( 
air-pressure,  ami  of  rxUltng  in  the  scanlj'  supply  of  oXTfen 
obtainable  in  ttratauftucli  rare  dentitjr.  loiu  all  tbete,  and 
many  other  kindred,  questions  our  author  enters  moat  minutely ; 
illuuntting  and  explaining  as  be  goes  on  by  many  ctiiking 
aiatittioi,  and  confirming  bis  own  viowa  by  cjuotationa  from 
well-ltnown  auihoritiea. 

In  the  same  fashion  he  dealt  with  the  *  Velocity  of  the 
Migration  Flight,'  the  statistics  cited  being  of  unusual  interest, 
tracing  it  from  the  progiett  of  the  sluggish  houded  crow, 
who,  however,  attains  an  hourly  sjieed  of  migration  Sigbc  of 
lUy  geogra|ihical  uules,  lo  that  of  the  swift  carrier-pigcau, 
and,  swifter  still,  that  of  the  falcons  and  the  swallows,  who  in 
ibeir  wild  state  reach  a  for  greater  velocity.  Vet,  strange  to 
say,  one  little  bird,  the  northern  blucthroat,  was  found  to  bare 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  18U  geographical  miles  in  a  single  hour. 
This  bird  winters  in  the  Nile  districts,  nnd,  leaving  its  breeding 
home  at  the  end  of  April,  ncccimpliahes  its  long  and  weary 
flight  of  11)0(1  miles  lo  Heligoland,  its  first  resting-place,  within 
the  space  of  about  nine  hours. 

By  the '  meteorological  conditions  which  iaBuenco  migration,' 
the  Doctor  weans  such  factors  as  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind  ;  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  aloiospherc,  and  the 
special  form  which  this  moisture  assumes — cither  diiToseil 
throughout  the  air  as  vapour  of  uniform  drniity  ;  condensed  into 
fog  or  mist.  Inking  the  fdtm  of  cirrhcius  clouds,  or  of  the  wool- 
pack  type  ;  or,  again,  In  clear  cold  air,  us  hoar-frost.  The 
exact  elfect  of  each  of  these  separate  conditions  he  illustrates  by 
extracts  from  bis  diary,  with  bis  usual  care  and  minotenesa; 
noting  one  strangely  curious  phenomenon  which  few  rcxders 
will  anticipate,  and  some,  possibly,  might  be  inclinetl  In  doabc, 
if  found  recorded  elsewhere.  Birds  of  any  kind,  or  of  all  kinds, 
one  is  prepnrcd  lo  meet  with,  but  no  one  would  dream  of  butler- 
dies  and  dragon-flies  among  the  feathered  host.  \  et  thus  stands 
I  be  reconled  fact: — 

'  Another  very  peculiar  phanomoDon,  iutimately  coQitectod  with 
tbuti<leT«tonuE,  it;  tbo  regular  but  temporary  appoaraaoo,  in  nillioiu, 
of  tlte  large  drugon-fly  {LibrlUla  qitaiMpunctala)  hfjorc  BQch  dis- 
turbancua.  CoiintleKs  Ewarms  of  thcso  insects  tnalio  Ihoir  appenratioo 
nil  of  a  suddcu  during  the  caltn  sidtry  lionrit  proooiliug  tbo  outburst 
of  thustortu,  while  thuniler-clouds  gather  on  the  horizon,  and,  heaped 
upon  each  other,  project  inti)  tho  blue  olhor  boyoiid,  liko  ko  lUMoy 
);iunt  mountaiusof  suoiv.  Wlieuce  these  insects  come  cannot  bo  aaoer- 
taiutxl,  iiur  ilo  tboy  nrrivo  in  Bwnrms  nr  ci>ni|Huiiaa,  but  by  Mtlilwy 
iudividuals,  or  eosttercd  groups,  gmdually  adding  to  thft  tm4  throng.' 

Why  I 
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^Fwhj'  these  insects  slioald  attempt  Any  mi^Tatinn,  or  by  wbitt 

H  secret  attrnctinn  they  arr  (trawn  to  assemble  in  such  multitudes 

■t  one  specUl  spot  lonkin;;  out  on  the  Xortbrrn  Sen,  is  a  problem 

ftt  the  solution  of  which  Dr.  Galke  ilocs  not  rcnture  ercn  to- 

guess.     The  insects  vnnisb  ns  suddenly  as  lliev  Appenr;  sn  thni 

•  hardly  *  tracv  of  them  remains  t»\  the  fnlUxvin^  morning', 
though  AD  the  previous  evening  the  face  of  the  clilT.  all  tlio 
buildings,  hedjces,  and  every  stray  bush  on  the  island  may  have 
beea  covered  wiib  them.  Bui  if  the  uppcarnnce  ofdraKon-llies  be 
^B  a  mysterious  phenomenon,  whni  shnll  be  said  of  white  cabbage 
^*  butterflies,  that  during  August,  1883,  were  to  be  seen  passing  in 
such  vast  clouds  ns  made  it  impossible  lo  form  any  true  concep- 
tion of  their  nctual  number?  On  each  of  the  above  nights,  alsii, 
two  of  the  smaller  night  moiUs  were  si^en   at  the  lighl-house, 

I  passing  from  ea»t  lo  west,  like  the  flakes  of  a  sudden  dense 
snoivitorm  ;  and  it  is  lo  he  noted,  also,  ibat  even  these  liny 
creatures  manage  to  cross  the  North  Sea  in  safety  ;  for  they 
often  nrrivc  on  the  east  coast  of  England  suddenly,  and  in  socb 
incredible  numbers  that  we  can  only  believe  them  to  be  immi- 
grants. It  is  with  such  novel  and  strange  incidents  as  these, 
nnd  Ttrld  not<^s  upon  rare  hirds,  that  this  lection  abounds.  In 
the  succeeding  (liajiter,  where  the  author  discusses  *The  ('aus<? 
of  the  Migratory  Movement,'  and,  after  carelully  examining  ihe 
^B  various  theories  propounded  by  modern  naturalists,  of  standard 
^'authority, — such- as  'cold,'  'scarcity  of  I'ood,'  and  'hereditary 
instinct,' — he  at  last  confesses  that,  with  regtrd  to  this  question 

•  «f  *  the   immediate  cause  of  the  departure  of  hirds  in  all  their 
migrations,'  we  arc  confronted  with  a  riddle  which  has  hitherto 
defied  every  attempt  nt  a  solution,  and  of  which  we  can  hardly 
^^  ever  expect  to  receive  a  final  explanation. 

^B      The  concluding  short  chapter,  which  deals  with  'Changes  in 

^  Ihe  Colour  of  the  Plumage  of  Birds  without  Moulting,'  stands 

rather    apart    from    the    preceding    sections,     but,    though    it 

traverses  some  well-known  ground,  it  has  that  special  individu- 

alitv  about   it   which    marks  all    the    work  of  an  original  and 

»  careful  observer,  whi>s«  exact  descriptions  are  the  result  of  what 
be  himself  saw  and  handled.  The  changes  of  colour  without 
moulting,  of  which  he  treats,  are  those  that  occur  as  spring 
draws  near,  nnd  the  season  of  courtship,  nesting,  and  breeding 
stirs  the  feathered  hosts  to  new  life  and  gayer  robes.  These 
changes  are  nut  merely  of  a  few  feathers,  a  touch  of  scarlet  on 
J  the  breast,  of  gold  on  the  head,  or  of  white  or  crimson  on  the 
^B  wing ;  hut,  in  some  cases,  a  positive  and  most  striking  muialion 
^B  nure  snowy  white  into  an  intense  glossy  black,  as  displayed 
^H  '  neck  and  head  of  the  little  gull,  the  upper  breast  of  the 

^^^^  -wVwb 
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while  nnd  pinl  wnelnils,  nnd  the  dunlin.  Anil  tif  ihU  Frmi 
itblr  (^hangi-  Dr.  (iallM'  gt*c«  n  minute  Mplanalinn, — not, 
think,  t(»  lie  found  dacwhcra  : — 

'  Thia  curions  and  startling  phoDnm«non  is  brouglit  about  in  tlio 
following  mttaner : — Conimcncins  bnlov,  tit  wEiat  aftorirarde  taaAt 
l)>e<  line  of  Mparation  botwcon  tlio  blaclc  and  white  markintr«,  lb« 
colour  appoars  at  lint  la  ecarool;  pomptiblo  dots  nt  p^iri  lilark  tt 
tUe  citrumo  tips  of  tbo  Mpuata  bubs  of  ouch  ftathor— the  \<ym 
portion  <>f  tbe  odgv  bring  tli«  lint  to  bo  «fit)ct<Kl,  *nd  thuo  Bcquihng 
a  DaiToM'  border  of  <:xtrcni<ily  fine  bliM;k  specks.  By  dtigttxsK  tbew 
edges  incmiuc  in  lnuudtli  until  tb(<  l>Uok  colour,  oxu-nding  townnLi 
tbe  tootJ!  of  tbu  fiatthi^rii.  &iiully  comoi  !'>  bn  Kpr<;aJ  orur  tb(;ir  wbole 
enrfaco.  Tbu  nlioI»  cbunK"  of  i-olouriuit  at  tlui  puiii^tdnr  part  of  tbe 
bodjr  likcwJH  proci!»dii  in  un  uptvutd  direolioii,  ao  Ibnt  triuiKitic>D*l 
sUkgM  of  the  Gfittugti  are  tu  be  xtiun  during  tliu  whole  voursA  of  lu 
progiODii.' 

Tbe  remaining  420  jiagei  of  this  remarkable  record  of  binl» 
And  bird  life  arc  occupied  with  an  eKboralc  description  uf  each 
iif  ibe  398  visItorB  met  witli  hy  the  OocCor  during  bis  long  antl 
nrduous  labours  through  hall'  a  c-rnlurj.  These  comprise  some 
birds  rarely  «cen  eltewhi^re,  nnd  n  still  larger  number  that 
never  visit  Itritnin.  Taken  in  round  numbers,  tlie  list  of 
Dritish  birdjt,  including  moie  than  100  of  rare  occurrence,  doe» 
not  amount  tu  mote  (ban  iltil,  which  have  been  thus  classified  : — 

lEcsidnit  all  tlic  year           .           .           ,  IIU 

Snmmot  visitora        .          .          .          .  G3 

Winter  visitors          ....  48 

CapriciouE  and  raro  risitoni         .          .  1 10 

361  

Here,  therefore,  we  have  another  proof,  not  only  that  Heligo- 
land stands  supn^me  as  an  nbicrvatory  of  bird  life,  bat  also  of 
Dr.  Gatke's  unwearied  labour  through  fifty  years  uf  patient 
observation.  Every  bird  in  his  lung  catalogue  is  described 
at  greater  or  lees  length  with  the  careful  and  trustworthy 
fulness  of  detail  that  can  result  only  from  {leisonal  and  original 
handling.  The  result  is  that  bis  separate  'Account  of  the 
Birds  ohterved  in  Heligoland'  makes  so  far  a  complete  hand- 
book for  the  young  student  o[  ornithology,  in  a  compact  and 
convenient  form.  Kefore  Inking  Wvo  of  Dr.  Galkc,  we  aelea 
one  final  passage  from  the  Catalogue  of  Kirds,  as  an  example  of 
bis  general  style.  In  describing  the  short-toed  lark  (Alauda 
lirachiidaclijla),  he  sa^s  ; — 

'Formerly,  hardly  a  year  passed  without  this  nnitiy  tittle  Uik 
being  obscTTgd  here  at  tho  end  of  JUaj  or  Juoa.    Daring  tbo  time  I 
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liavo  been  collecting  it  hnK  pANtmil  throiigli  my  iianda  nboiit  tbirty 
tiracs.  The  cuttiiplce  olitaiiiL-it  in  Kiiinnitir — whicb  undoubtedly 
oocoo  from  Greece  iiud  Ahiil  Minnr— aro  iittvnrg  more  fcrrogiaouii, 
«Kpociitl1y  Uto  malcH,  tliikn  thoio  shot  ti^tre  in  Ontober  ani)  November, 
The  firtHlominaiit  cnloitr  of  tho  I'lipor  pnrts  of  tho  Octnlwr  birds  is  a 
pah:  dull  day-yolkm*,  the  under  i«i<lu  iicing  altnunt  of  ft  pure  ivliit«, 
Mnffiwed  ou  tho  Hi<U-s  of  thc!  upper  broiiKt  nud  dauka  with  tho 
coluuriag  of  the  bitok  ;  wliik',  iu  binl.'i  eouiiug  trota  the  Hi>ulb-rnKt, 
lliu  preTftilijig  colour  in  of  n  [>ulu  fcrnigiuous  cost  Ihruughout. 
TLurv  tit  n  reuinrkablo  ditTiTuni'C  lu  the  gi/i«  of  tho  autuniu  nrrivnlM. 
Somu  did  not  exoeed  fivu  im^hi-'ii  in  Irugth,  while  oni.-  shot  in 
Nuvcjnber,  1870.  lutiLBunii  mnvurdii  of  ail ;  the  wing  of  ilic  firnt 
meaAurtDi;  3'2C  iuehea,  uud  ihu  tiiil  1  -  !iG  iuckeit ;  ttu-t  of  the  becoud 
being  3*78inehea,  uid  the  tail2-5G.  1  kc-pt  onu  of  thuiu  litlle  binlH 
ID  u  cage  for  more  tb&u  u  year ;  it  liavjuij  been  Ntuiiuvd  \>y  a  vurj 
li(;ht  sliot  thftt  grazed  tfao  baek  of  its  ht-iul ;  but  it  hi>ou  lucuvurud, 
and  bvcaue  vondrously  lutue.  In  thu  aulunm  it  uuderwt-ut  a  cou- 
plets tuoult>  manogGil  lo  gut  aufoly  thruugU  tho  winter,  huu;;  IifUlily 
duriug  tlie  spring,  but,  to  uiy  r&t^''(>t>  <1'<^^  "t  tho  boginuiog  of 
aomnKtr.  I  fed  it  on  eaeary  eoud.  wbicb,  liko  ibo  LapUnd  buatiug 
in  the  next  cago,  it  used  to  peel  before  eating  ;  its  Eong  being  uiuoU 
more  liko  thai  of  a  bunting  than  a  ekylnrk.  Heligoland  ia  tho 
extrenw  uorthcm  limit  up  to  which  it  has  boca  observed  as  an 
exDeptional  visitor.' 

Dr.  Gatkv's  final  paragraph,  in  closing  his  labours,  may  weU 
JVC  us  in  parting  wiih  a  writer  to  whom  wc  have  owed  many 
hours  of  pleasant  reading. 

'  It  is  not,'  he  declares. '  without  a  feeling  of  sodnetti  thut  I  toko 
leave  of  tboso  deur  Guiuj)uniut]a  of  lunny  years,  whose  vuieeK,  many 
and  fiuuiliar,  have  eumu  dunu  to  uiu  like  frieudly  greoiiuga  from  tho 
keightd  abovd  duriiisj  iimuy  a  late  hooi-  of  night  spent  over  these 
psgi!!! ;  whilst  over  llif  bkylight  of  the  room,  at  onoe  my  studio  and 
luuHciuu,  thoir  cfiuntleH*  hoslB  «-ero  speeding  onward  to  their  distaut 
ItoaMK.  May  Ibene  rucordfi  bo  a  ueloouio  gift  to  all  my  follon- 
workent;  aud  witli  this  aaptratiou  I  lay  down  my  pen  on  thia 
19lh  day  of  May,  1890,  being  my  soTenly-tfovontb  birthday.' 
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IT  it  •  natter  of  regret  that  crm  stadeDta  of  ability  am 
culture  oftfn  refuse  so  mucb  ft*  to  attempt  to  undenianil 
Dante's  nstroniiinical  references  They  oMume  either  that  they 
an  not  to  be  unilerstood  at  aJI,  or  at  least  not  without  sprcial 
astronomical  or  malhemalical  iraioin^.  Tbe  truth  is  that,  a* 
wc  hope  to  bo  able  to  show,  mo»t  of  them  are  perfectly  simple 
and  clear  to  anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  the  molt  rudimentarT 
facts  of  astronomy,  modified  by  the  manner  of  their  presentation 
on  the  Ptolemaic  system.  This,  however,  does  not  in  any  way 
incn-nte  the  difTirulty.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  thlt 
ipKcinI  advantage  in  (he  way  of  inlelligthitity  and  simpSicitf, 
that  it  treat*  of  the  motions  of  ihe  heavenly  bodies  jast  as  tbey 
ap)>ear  to  an  ordinary  ohwrver,  without  applying  any  of  the 
corrections  of  such  prima  facif  appearaDces  required  by  Mo<Iern 
Astronomy.  Those  who  thus  give  up  such  passages  in  despair 
may  well    remember    the    warning   addressed    by    Beatrice   lo 

'^  '  So  li  tuui  dili  uon  BODO  a  tol  nodo 

Soffiuienti,  uuu  u  inaraviglia ; 
Tanto  per  noli  tentar  i/allo  todo' 
'  If  thy  fingers  are  not  equal  to  untying  such  a  knot,  it  is  no  wonder. 
It  faaa  become  eo  hard  from  not  trying.'     (I'ar.  inriii.  68-fiO.) 

On  the  other  hand  many  specialists — anil  examples  of  this 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  works  mentioned  above — bare 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  astronomical  references  and  allusions 
in  Dante  such  a  wealth  of  technical  knowledge,  ami  hare 
interpreted  them  by  the  aid  of  calculations  to  elaborate  and 
minute,  that  they  seem  to  forget  that  Dnnlc's  object  was  not  to 
compose  a  didactic  poem  for  teaching  astronomy,  but  to  ate 
astronomy,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  his  very  varied  and 
extensive  knowle«)ge,  in  the  service  of  poetry.  He  wm  k  poei 
first  and  an  astronomer  afterwards.*     Some  of  tbe  labonou 

*  Tlili  applies  to  the 'Diriiia  (.'Kinniodta,'  w!tli  wliicli  miMt  of  tbe  «iilm 
roTorrcd  ta  uro  mninly,  ir  nut  rxrluBlvvly,  ouuaenied.  Tlic  cose  ii^  ot  eovsh 
dlfbMDt  vrith  the  '  CoBTito,'  a  demgncdlT  jiliiluMphkal  tnatue,  tho  attnat^ 
of  wUch  has  as  ;f^  been  matt  inadequately  UiKuswd. 
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inveiti!*vt!ons  juit  rcferrril  to  would  Mcm  to  suggpit  the 
rrvrr«il  of  that  order,  &nit  to  leave  u>  with  ihn  imprcision  thai 
»nr  nf  tlir  mn«t  iniliiipi'ninlil<r  fuljunclK  li>  the;  ttudv  of  the 
*I)ivina  Cnmmediit'  wdiiIiI  be  thn  '  NaulirnI  Almanac' 

It  is  quil«  true  that  astronomy  occupies  an  exceptionally 
nrotninent  position  in  tb«  great  poem  of  Dante.  It  it  evident 
from  the  frequency  and  often  the  elaborate  character  of  hi* 
refercncea  to  it  in  the  poem,  as  well  as  from  many  len^^thy  dis- 
cu«tions  of  astronomical  phenomena  in  the  '  Convilo,'  that  he 
was  both  profoundly  lenrned  and  also  specialty  interested  in  this 
hrani-h  of  scirncr.  But  lirsi'let  this,  the  subject  of  the  '  Divinn 
Cummedia,'  rtpec^ially  In  iho  'FarndUo,'  naturally  invitrd  n 
large  numbrr  of  such  ruferences.  The  grades  of  happiness  of 
the  redeemed  are  associated  locally  with  tbe  different  spheres 
or  '  heavens  '  of  the  current  aslronomical  science.  Besides  this 
the  belief  in  stellar  intluences  on  human  alfairs  and  cbaracler, 
shared  by  Panic  with  most,  if  not  all,  thinkers  of  bis  af;e, 
imparled  a  special  interest  to  ihn  study  of  nstronomicnl  pheno- 
mena. Somo  prrliminnry  acquaintance  therefore  with  at 
least  tlie  outlines  of  t[i<'  I'tolemaic  system  and  ])hraieology  is 
necessary  for  ih«  intelligent  understanding  of  numerous 
passages  in  Dnnle.  That  acquaintance  need  not,  however,  be 
«xten»ii'e  or  minute,  and  in  some  cases,  nol  *a  little  knowledge,' 
but  the  advanced  study  of  a  specialist,  has  proved  '  dangerous,' 
in  tempting  its  possessor  beyond  the  limits  of  the  legitimate 
interpretation  of  poetical  allusions. 

Ol  the  works  the  titles  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  tbti 
■rticle,  the  treatise  of  Alfraganus  is  sflet^ted  a>  a  type  of  those 
(if  not  indeed,  as  is  probable,  tbe  actual  work  itself)  from  which 
Dante's  astronomical  knowledge  would  be  derived.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  tbe  great  work  f>{  Ptoletnv,  by  an  Arabian  astronomer 
of  the  ninth  century.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  first  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Gerardus  of  Cremona  (d.  1187),  who  was 
also  tlw  first  translator  into  Latin  of  the  Almagest  itself;  and 
again,  a  little  later,  by  Johannes  Hispalensis  (Seville),  so  that  it 
would  thus  have  become  accessible  tii  Dante.  It  has  hetrn  five 
limes  printed,  the  latest  and  perhaps  least  inaccurate  edition 
l>eing  that  which  we  have  cited.  Alfraganus  is  quoted  by 
Dante  in  Con  v.  11,  si  v.,  1.  Slh,  as  his  authority  for  the  dimensions 
of  tbe  planet  Mercury  (the  passage  being  found  in  Alfr.  c.  xxii.). 
Again  be  quotes  his  woik  in  Conv.  II.  vi.,  1.  1^4,  under  the 
title  by  which  it  is  sometimes  known,  as  'Libro  dell'  aggrega- 
xione  delle  stelle.'  Besides  this,  most  of  the  astronomical  data, 
and  even  sometimes  the  comparisons  and  illustrations,  given  by 
Dante  arc  found  lotidcm  verbis  in  Alfraganus.     This,  therefore. 
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or  «a^«  MiiUf  fpJMt  of  the  Alins^:r«l,   be  eridentljr  wti 
favdv,  aad  thai  it  vu  in  Utn  thia  puticular  work  if  made  moti  ■ 
jKuh^hie  br  Aem  dr&aia  citsUiKu  of  iu  ^ 

To  tiip  rlabncstr  aad  InnMd  worlu  of  ProfMSur  Narrica  aad 
Sir  G.  C  Lcwia.  alud  IoQ«r  nrxt  on  our  list,  we  wish  tn 
kcknawUge  oar  wtsy  U^e  obligvtiont.  \Vc  have  relied  upoo 
tbm  far  araat  of  tbe  facts  relating  to  the  priIj-  historv  of 
atftaaoMj  addaeed  in  the  fallovios;  pages.  After  this  we  tlull 
aoc  conuder  it  twccnaty  to  icpeal  tht*  acknowledgmcot  in 
ntpect  of  details  from  tiaw  to  time.  Tbe  former  of  time 
wwks  dealt  maialr  with  the  hiMorical  aspect  of  the  tabj«ct. 
The  lattvr  ia  additioo  dcrelopa  the  BMlbeniatical  probtemi 
ioTotml  IB  ibe  ttwovka  of  the  earir  aRroooiBers.  Iloth  wnt«n. 
it  will  be  nndentood,  trr»t  of  the  rabject  in  its  general  aspect 
aad  witbeat  anr  rcfcrroce  to  the  works  of  Dante,  wbo  is  nerer 
once  meatioocd  br  tbetn  in  tkis  connexion.  The  remainis; 
works  are  taken  as  a  trpe  of  the  specialist  learning  that  hu 
been  broogbt  to  bear  upon  tbis  aspect  of  I>ante*s  poem,  and  tbr 
list  is  one  wbich  iDigbt  be  ooBuderabJr  added  to. 

As  oar  object  is  to  help  readers  of  Dante,  whom  Plato  woaM 
describe  as  ^  aytiufU'r-p'jnn,'  to  nnderstaad  bis  aslronmnical 
refereDces  and  alluiiona,  we  maT  be  paidooed  if  we  sotnetimn 
seem  to  err  on  tbe  side  of  orer-cxplanBiion  of  points  whicb 
appear  simple  enottgh  to  tboae  wbo  arc  even  moderately  veriwl  j 
in  tbc  mlitnents  of  astronanr.  H 

The  roirectneu  of  manv  of  tbe  results  obtained  under  the 
Ptolentaic  sTstetn  is  quite  astonishing,  when  we  consider  ibc 
imperfection  of  their  iiutruneats  of  ofaMrvatinn  and  of  their 
timekeepers,  tbe  paucity  of  recorded  obserrations  for  comparisoo, 
and  the  falsity  of  the  faodamental  assumptions  of  the  sjrsten. 
Tbe  last-mentioned  defect,  however,  is  not  to  serious  a  drawback 
as  it  might  at  first  sigbt  appear.  Tbe  apparaU  rettUts  woald 
not  be  sflrctrH  by  tbe  falsity  of  tbe  hypothesis  by  which  ibey 
were  eiplainnl.  A  familiar  illustration  of  ihis  may  be  girtfl 
from  common  experience.  Hlien  one  of  two  trains  is  stationsry 
and  tbe  otber  moving  slowly  and  smoothly  it  is  often  impossible 
to  detect  by  the  sigbt  whether  we  are  ourselres  in  tbc  raorin| 
or  the  stationary  train.  So,  whether  the  sun  rerolres  aboat  tbr 
earth  ur  tbe  earth  aboai  ibe  sun,  there  is  abiololely  nodiBerencr 
in  tbe  resulting  risible  phenomena,  wbich  are  tbe  subjecE  of 
astronomical  research  and  record.  This  is  iMticetl  by  Cicero 
in  respect  of  the  rerolatioa  of  tbe  earth  about  its  axis,  and  tbsl  | 
of  the  bearen  about  tbe  stationary  earth. 

We  propose  to  use  the  term  '  Ptolemaic '  as  a  coorenient  detif 
salioD  of  tbe  geocentric  or  pre-Copemican  system  of  oMnxiomy 
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g«nen)lf.  Though  Plolemy  wat  bimjteir  a  ikilful  geometer 
and  astronomer,  he  was  not  the  inventor,  but  onlv  the  most 
clistinRuished  expositor  ami  historian  of  the  system  tbnt  lionn; 
faia  name.  Its  leading  features  had  already  been  traced  by 
the  Inbonrs  of  Eadnius,  I'lnln,  Aristotle,  Ariaiarehus,  FCratos- 
thenc*,  and  above  all  Ajiollonius  of  Perga  and  llipparcbui, 
besides  many  others.  On  tin-  othi-r  band,  the  so-onlled  I'tolemaic 
system  includes  some  improvements  or  discoveries  subsequent 
bis  date.  For  it  was  the  babit  of  Arabian  tranilntors  and 
litors  to  introduce  occasional  up-to-date  improvements  in  the 
rorka  of  the  authors  thus  handled  by  them.  There  are  somt; 
cmarkable  instances  of  this  in  the  case  of  Arislolte,  who  in  one 
lied  'translation'  of  bis  works  is  made  to  quote  the 
Imagrst  by  name ! 

It  will   pTcdinbly  hp    found    most    convenient   to  divide    our 
ibjcct    under    the    following    beads : — 1.  Cosmogony,   or    the 
eneral  conception  of  the  construction  of  the  univirrse.      II,  The 
*lanelary    motions,    and   the    signs   of  the    j^odiac.     III.  The 
measurement  of  time,  years,  days,  and  hours. 

These  subjects  will  be  considered  only  so  far  as  (hey  are  con- 
nected with  [be  Ptolemaic  system,  and   as  they  are  implied  or 
ipounded  in  tbc  writings  of  Dante  himself. 

Now  the  first  and  most  obvious  of  astronomical  facts  is  the 
jtparent  diurnal  rotation  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  ftxod 
'stars  round  the  earth  as  a  fixed  centre  from  K.  to  Vf, ;  and 
anotliLT,  which  is  almost  equally  obvious,  is  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  five  visible  ptaneta  (which  we  shall,  in  acconlanci?  with 
Ptolemaic  and  Danteaque  usage,  describe  as  ihe  seven  planets) 
are  e«ch  severally  aifected  by  a  peculiar  and  much  slower 
motion  of  their  own  about  the  earth,  over  and  above  that  of 
diamal  rotation,  and  also  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  W.  to 
E.  These  two  primary  facts  of  cdiservation  were  in  the  earliest 
times  accounted  for  by  supposing  each  of  thne  bodies  to  bo 
carried  round  the  earth,  as  the  central  point  of  the  universe,  in 
a  scries  n(  wmcentric  hollow  spheres  or  shells.  These  were 
technically  called  '  heavens.'  Thus  there  were  at  any  rate  seven 
of  such  heavens,  one  outside  or,  as  the  common  phrase  was, 
'above'  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus, 
tbe  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Outside  these  again  was 
an  eighth  heaven,  that  of  the  fixed  stars.  To  these  were  after- 
wards added  a  ninth  and  a  tenth,  for  n^uons  to  be  explained 
piesenlly.  Thus  the  whole  universe  resembled  a  set  of  those 
cnrionsly  carved  Indian  balls,  consisting  of  several  hollow 
Mbcres  or  spherical  shells,  one  within  the  other.  At  first,  as 
Hftnte  explains  in  Conv.  II.  ir.  (which  should  be  carefully  read. 
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in  connpiion  with  th!i  part  of  the  fubJMt),  there  wer«  iH 
to  be  onlv  right  of  tbcic  hcarcni,  aa  eiror  wbich  ho  slfttei 
ahsrrd  by  Aristotle,  'scguitiinclo  soUmenttr  I'nntica  groMCxn 
ilfgli  nsirologi'  (Conr.  Il.iii.,  I.  30),  though  in  the  next  rfaaptcr 
(1.  33)  he  makoi  rather  a  vague  niul  Inmc  atleoipt  to  show  that 
An*l<>t]<!  bimielf  was  consilium  of  a  truer  view,  '  n  chi  bene  lu 
Intende.'  It  wns  hebl  that  the  eighth  of  tbe»e  heavens  wu  tb»t 
of  the  fixed  »lar»,  and  that  beyond  tbi»  there  was  no  other  ('cbe 
'di  fuori  da  esso  non  foasc  allro  alcuno'J.  The  diurnal  rotation 
of  this  eighth  heaven  from  E.  to  W,  was  communicated  in  tonw 
way  to  the  seven  'lower'  brarcns  in  addition  to  (beir  own 
several  proper  rotKtiont,  which,  >u  wc  have  klready  noted,  wtre 
all  in  the  converic  direction,  viz.  fmm  VV.  to  K. 

Then  came  the  important  anil  very  remarkable  discovery  b^ 
Hippnrchus  (c.  155  b.o.)  of  the  '  Frece»iun  of  the  Kquinoxes' 
K9  it  h  called.  This  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Dante^  and'' 
holds  a  conspicuous  position  among  his  astronomical  refeteDceiL 
It  may  be  briefly  explained  thus.  In  Conv.  111.  v„  where 
Dante  explains  at  length,  'come  il  sol  giro,*  be  dearly  dis- 
tinguishes his  diurnal  motion  from  E.  to  W.  in  a  plane  psrsllft 
to  the  equator  from  his  nnnunl  motion  from  W.  to  K.  in  a  plsDR 
obliquely  inclinrd  to  the  equator,  viz.,  the  ecliptic  ('  tortamcote 
contra  qucllo,'  vi/. '  il  moto  diunio,'  I.  l'2'i).  These  two  circlei 
netresxnrily  intersect  in  two  points,  when  the  sun  [uuses  from  belov 
to  above  the  equator  (as  in  March),  or  from  alK>ve  to  below  (u 
in  Seplcroher).  These  points  are  known  aa  ibe  equinoctial  points, 
or  more  briefly  as  the  equinoxes.  Xow  when  the  Zodiac,  a  band 
of  about  8"  N.  and  S.  of  the  ecliptic,  wns  firtt  diviiled  into  twetre 
equal  parts,  each  designated  by  one  of  the  twelve  constellationf 
or  signs  occupying  that  part  of  iho  he«vens  through  which  it 
passed,  it  was  so  arrangt^l  that  the  lint  of  these  signs,  vtf. 
'  Aries,'  sh(>ul<l  commence  at  this  iprin^^  equinoctial  point, 
exttiiding  thence  eastwards  over  one-twelfth  ol  the  Zodiac,  lA. 
30°,  and  this  point  or  '  equinox '  was  known  as  the  '  first  poiol 
of  Aries,'  Uul  after  two  or  three  centuries  il  was  noticed  by 
liipjiarchus  that  the  sun  no  longer  crossed  the  equator  at  thr 
'first  point  of  Aries,'  but  some  little  way  back  westwards  in 
the  constellation  f'isers.  0>nsidcring  the  meagre  nature  of  hit 
appliances  and  resources,  and  the  very  minute  amount  of  thii 
annual  displacement,  this  discovery  of  Hipparchus  most  b; 
considenid  ti>  be  a  very  remarkable  achievement.  For  ihi* 
backwan!  movement  of  the  e>quiiioctial  points  is  no  more  ilua 
about  50"  of  space  in  a  year.  Ilipparchus  determined  il 
aiiproKiuiately  as  being  not  less  than  30",  or  more  than  ^- 
Ptolemy   afterwards  assumed  it   to   be  30".     Hence   it  vuuli^ 
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, unt  to  only  1°(=  3600")  la  100  ycnn,  nod  tbu  Is  (ns  wc 

•ball  >(H^)  tlie  Amount  nstignnd  lo  it  in  (Avcrnl  places  by  l)ante, 
u»  well  u  by  Alfragaiius  in  Lis  *  ICIementn,'  Conieiiuencly  it 
would  t«ke,  according  to  (his  estimaU',  just  3(>,0()(>  yeitrs  to 
tnverte    the    whole    circle    of    the    ecliptic,    after   which    the 

uiaox  would  a);ain  b«  found  to  be  at  '  the  5rst  point  of  Aries.' 
Ae  A  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  '  pieceMioii '  asiuoicd  by 
Ptolemy  and  accepted  by  Dcnte  is  too  small,  and  the  whole 
revolution  will  rrally  be  Accomplished  In  about  26,000  yenrt. 
Tbc  Uuc  cause  of  this  important  phenomenon  was  first  explained 
by  Sir  Isaac  N'rwton.  Its  visible  result  will  be  practically  thu 
same  as  if  we  suppose  ibe  whole  firmament  to  bn  Trvolving 
■lowly  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  from  W.  to  IC,  and  the 
equinoctial  points  therefore  to  be  gradually  receding  alutig  the 
ecliptic  from  E.  to  W,,  at  this  very  slow  and,  as  Dante  calls 
it,  almost  imperceptible  rate  ('movimcnto  quasi  insensibile,' 
Conr.  II.  sv.,  1.  102).  Now  the  longitude  of  all  celestial  bodies 
U  measured  along  the  ecliptic,  the  zero  line  (like  the  meridian 
of  Gnrcnwich  in  terrestrial  longitude)  being  the  meridian  of 
tbc  spring  equinoctial  point.  It  is,  however,  always  measured 
eastwards  ntund  the  whole  circle,  so  that  a  star  l"*  W.  of  that 
meridian  would  be  described  as  having  a  longitude  of  359°. 
CoDsequeoily,  as  tbc  true  equinoctial  point  gradually  recedes 
weMward  alon^  the  ecliptic,  it  is  evident  that  the  E.  longitude 
of  all  the  stars,  as  mcaauretl  from  the  meridian  of  that  point, 
is  correspondingly  increased.  And  ns  this  increase  has  now 
been  going  on  for  more  than  2000  years  since  the  first  point  of 
Aries  corresponded  with  the  true  equinoctial  point.  It  will  be 
teen  by  a  simple  calculation  that,  nt  the  rate  of  about  fiQf'  »  year, 
the  longitudes  have  now  increased  by  nearly  IW,  and  conse- 
uenlly  that  the  true 'equinox'  has  now  worked  back  nearly 
ygh  ibe  whole  sign  of  Pisces. 

UnMtronomicfil  readers  should  perhaps  be  cautioned  against 
confusing  secondB  of  space  with  seconds  of  time.  We  have  aaid 
that  tbc  point  where  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  is  50"  of  apace 
further  westwards  every  year.  Now  if  the  tun  takes  one  year 
to  traverse  360'  of  spa<w,  it  will  appear  by  a  simple  rulc-of- 
ihrce  sum  that  he  will  take  a  little  mote  than  twenty  minutes 
to  traverse  this  .')0",  Now  as  the  sun  is  going  from  VV.  to  K, 
along  the  Zodiac  and  the  equinoctial  point  is  coming,  so  to 
speak,  to  meet  him  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  rate  of  50" 
a  year,  the  sun  will,  as  we  may  say,  be  saved  going  over  that 
amount  of  space  each  year  before  he  reaches  (be  equator ;  or  in 
Other  words,  he  will  reach  it  rather  more  than  twenty  minutes 
sooner  each  year.     Hence  tbc  *  tropical '  year,  as  it  is  called — 
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ijf.  the  je*r  which  is  regulated  by  the  temont,  and  the  brginnin^ 
and  end  of  which  is  marked  by  the  momiriit  of  (he  sun's 
reaching  the  equator  at  ihr  sprin;;  equinox — ii  about  twenty 
minutes  shorter  than  the  '  sidereal '  ^ear,  which  <]eprniU  <>a  onv 
exact  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Thus  the  equinox 
may  be  said  to  occur  twenty  minutes  sooner  every  year,  and 
hence  an>si'  the  expn^ssion  '  firemmian  of  the  equinoxes.' 

Apiiliigixin^  for  the  leuj^th  of  this  preiimiuary  explanation, 
we  next  ask  how  was  this  discovery  of  (as  it  was  then  thought) 
a  slow  eastward  movement  of  1"  in  a  century  of  the  whole 
Starry  heavens,  contrary  to  their  diurnal  motion  from  E.  to  W., 
adapted  to  the  theory  of  the  eight  revolving  heavens  which  we 
have  already  explained.  It  was  done  in  two  ways.  In  tlie 
first  instance  astronomers  supposed  the  eighth  heav«-n  to  he 
alTeeted  by  this  motion  in  combination  with  that  uf  diurnal 
rotation,  this  sei^ond  motion  also  being  (according  to  some 
astronomers,  but  not  according  to  others)  communicated  to  the 
■even  lower  or  planetary  heavens,*  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  the  movement  of  diurnal  rotation  was 
communicated  to  them.  But,  as  Danle  points  oui  in  Conv.  II. 
iii.,  1.  S6,  it  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  symmetry  and 
simplicity  of  nature  that  the  eighth  heaven  should  be  subject 
to  romplicAted  movements  of  this  kind,  and  in  fact  to  two 
simultaneous  revoluti<ms  in  contrary  direetions,  and  moreover 
in  difl'erent  planes  (I.  SH).  I  In  the  case  of  tlie  seven  planetary 
heavens,  in  which  the  same  ohjection  might  seem  to  bold,  one  oJT 
the  movements  (the diurnal)  was  not  'proper'  to  them,  but  only 
'communicated  from  the  eighth  heaven  to  them  all  alike,  and 
in  addition  to  their  own  proper  motion.]  Hence  Dante  says 
that  Ptolemy,  compelled  by  philosophical  principles — 'cnstrclto 
da'  principii  dt  filosofia' — which  demand  a  Primum  Mobile  of 
absolute  simplicity,  assumed  another  and  a  ninth  heaven,  above 
and  beyond  the  eighth,  to  which  tbe  simple  diurnal  revolution 
from  h.  to  W.  was  due.  This  left  only  lb«  slow  motion  of 
precession  from  W,  to  K.,  at  the  rate  of  1°  a  century,  to  the 
eighth  heaven,  that  of  tbe  fixed  stars.  Hence  this  is  often 
referred  to  by  Dante  as  the  slowest,  and  the  ninth  as  the 
swiftest  of  the  heavens.  Also,  in  the  beginning  of  Conv.  II.  iv., 
where  Dante  enumerates  the  nine  heavens  in  order,  he  further 
observes  of  the  ninth  heaven  that  it  is  not  visible  to  the  senses 
except  by  the  diurnal  motion  spoken  of  in  the  previous  chapter. 
VV«  see  by  tbe  context  that  be  means  that  the  other  eight 
heavens    are    manifest    to  the    senses  by  the  planets   or   stars 
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which  ftre,  >o  t»  speak,  attached  to  them ;  but  there  is  no 
visiblr  or  sensible  object  tbui  associated  iviih  the  ninth  heaven, 
or  Primum  Mobilr.  Its  existence  is  infcired  \>y  the  mind  to 
account  for  observed  phennmenst  of  sense. 

The  cnumcmlion  ol'  the  heavens  wrs  now  complete  as  far  ax 
human  observntinn  or  reflection  could  revenl  them,  liut  Dante 
adds  that  '  hy  the  Catholic  n-Ugion  '  we  are  bound  to  believe 
in  a  tenth  heaven,  the  luiipjrean,  the  calm  und  iiiotionlcsa 
abode  of  God  and  of  His  an^iln  and  the  glorified  saints.  This 
i*  the  tcachin"  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  cannot  saj  that 
which  is  false,  '  che  non  puu  dire  meiuogna.'  This  is  the 
supreme  edifice  of  the  universe,  '  sovrano  edificio  del  mondo,* 
bevund  and  above  which  there  is  ootbing,  and  this  itself  has  no 
local  limitation,*  hut  was  formed  and  abides  in  the  Divine 
mind.  And  he  adds  that  the  Psalmist  refers  to  this  when  he 
declares  thai  (ii)d  has  '  set  His  gior_v  above  the  heavens.'  Thus 
the  consiTuction  of  the  universe  is  finallv  complete  with  the 
recognition  of  these  ten  several  heavens  ;  the  first  eight  by  the 
evidence  of  the  tenses,  the  ninth  bv  necessary  inference,  and 
the  tenth  by  the  aid  of  revelation.  And  so,  as  Dante  says  in 
Conv,  |[.  iii.,  I.  18,  in  spile  of  the  diverse  opinions  that  have 
prevaile<l  on  this  subject,  '  the  truth  has  at  last  been  discovered.' 

U'e  will  next  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  chief  passages  in 
Dante  which  are  illustrnied  by  the  general  system  of  cosmo- 
gony now  expounded.  First,  as  the  old  astronomers  were  not 
always  agreed  as  to  whether  these  spheres  were  material  or  not, 
we  may  remark  that  Dante  clearly  held  them  to  he  so.  In 
Par.  xxviii.  6^1,  the  heavens  arc  described  as  *  cerchi  corporai.' 
In  Par.  ii.  112,  we  rend,  '  Dcntro  dal  ciel  della  divina  |Mee,  Si 
gira  un  corpv,'  &c,  and  thi*  is  seen  by  thr  ronlcst  to  describe 
the  ninth  heaven,  or  Primum  iMtdiile.  In  Conv.  l\.  iv.,  1.  87, 
he  describes  the  very  bright  star  of  Venus  as  'fixed'  {Jis*a) 
Dpon  its  epicycle.  And  (not  to  tjuoie  other  pasaages)  in 
Purg.  iii.  29,  he  compares  the  non-casting  of  any  shadow 
by  Virgil's  'spiritual  body'  to  the  permeability  of  the  several 
heavens  by  the  light  of  the  others — '  Che  l'  uno  all'  nltro  raggio 
Hon  ingombra.'  Unlets  they  were  in  some  degree  material, 
(his  would  not  afliird  a  suitable  illustration.  Nest,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Dante  is  not  quite  consistent  in  attributing  the 
dittmal  motion  to  the  ninth  and  the  precessional  motion  to  the 
eighth  sphere,  as  we  have  just  seen  that  he  did  io  Conv.  II.  iii., 
L  45,  justifying  this  moreover  by  philosophical  necessity.     The 

*  *  Emo  mh  t  ia  luogo  ms  (utiu  ■I')  fii  Rulo  acILi  Prima  Jlenle '  (Uonv.  II.  It., 
1.37).  So  v«  i«ail,bi  Flu.  xtvii.  lUU:  -  E  qni^itu  ckIu  noii  ha  altni  ilora  Clie  la 
n>«il«  iUrin«.'    Coospan  aUa  EiiiiL  x.  H  24.  21l 
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laine  view  ii  implied  in  Conv.  11.  it.,  II.  10,  ID,  and  in  tI, 
II.  HO-.'i.  AUo  in  V.  N.  ii.,  11.  0  «yy.,  where  the  age  ot 
Beatrice  at  llietr  fir&t  meeting  is  detcribed  in  a  very  character- 
isticallj  Djtnteeqiie  manner,  '  She  hail  been  bo  lonj^  in  thif  life 
that  (luring  her  time  the  tiatty  hearen  had  moved  in  an  rut- 
ward  direction  ^'^  of  a,  drgrcc,  so  that  she  appeared  to  me 
nimoit  at  iUp  beginning  of  her  ninth  jear.'  \ow,  lu  l>»nie 
conceivcid  this  precesKuinnl  motion  (o  be  nt  tlw  rate  uf  1"  in* 
century,  the  age  of  lieatrioe  would  be  ^^  =  8^  jears.  Bit 
nolwilh Handing,  in  one  passage,  vix.,  Conv.  II.  xv.,  II.  95  MM., 
be  distinctly  attributes  both  motions  to  the  eighth  or  stellar 
beaven,  and  he  bases  upon  this  a  fanciiul  point  of  analog 
between  this  heaven  and  the  science  of  mctapbysica,  which  U 
also  elaborated  by  other  arguments  equnlly  convincing.  V'ei 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  in  the  very  same  chapter,  wbea 
tracing  a  similar  nnalogv  lietivecn  the  Frimum  Mobile, 
crystalline  heaven,  iind  moral  philosophy,  he  returns  to 
usual  theory,  and  attributes  to  that  heaven  the  diurnal  moiioi 
which  governs  that  of  all  the  other  heavens  without  exceptiosj 
and  argues  that  in  like  manner  all  the  actions  of  life  are  con- 
trolled by  moral  philosophy, 

A  very  difficult  passage  then  follow*,  to  ;>nme  tbu  coo- 
trolling  influence  ol  the  Pnmum  Mobile  by  a  consideratioa 
of  the  disastrous  conditions  which  would  result  from  it* 
absence.  Supposing,  says  Dnntr,  that  this  ninth  heaven  bad 
no  motion,  then  the  onu-tliinl  part  of  the  heavens  would  ncTtr 
yet  have  been  visible  from  any  i)lace  upon  the  e«rtli.  Ttii 
seems  at  first  a  very  bard  saying  ;  but  its  meaning  comet  out 
clearly  on  a  little  reflection.  It  being  assumed  that  the  fA 
a  itself  motionless,  then  on  this  further  supposition  that  thm 
wai  no  diurnal  revohitioti  of  the  heavens,  they  too  wooM 
remain  fixMl,  and  would  always  present  the  same  hemispberiol 
surface  to  us  ;  in  other  wonls,  the  same  1^1'  would  alwats  be 
above  the  borir.on,  and  the  other  180^  would  never  be  seen  bt 
us  at  all.  The  only  modilicaiion  of  this  rigid  condition  woaU 
be  due  to  the  slow  precessional  motion  of  the  beaven  of  ^' 
filed  stars,  amounting  to  1'  in  a  century;  but  in  the  apprmi- 
mately  IjOOO  years  since  the  beginning  of  creation  this  moiiM 
would  have  only  traversed  about  60",  Thus,  besides  the  l^f 
at  present  visible,  there  would  have  been  at  one  time  or  anutlm 
since  creation  a  further  W  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man,  Heotr, 
the  total  amount  of  the  heavens  ever  seen  up  to  the  prettnl 
moment  by  man  would  be  idO''  +  GO'  =  'HOP,  xhoagb  ti 
course  only  the  same  180'  would  ever  be  seen  at  any  gin* 
time,     Consenucntlj,  iKc  remaining  liO^  would  never  yet  htf 
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b«t^n  vuiblc  At  nil.     Since  120^  is  360'  X  ^,  lliereforv,  u  Dnnte 

sniit  Hi  iinl,  one-tliiiil  of  tl)P  wholn  lieavrn*  would  never  jel 

bave  been  Mien  frum  any  jinrt  «f  the  enrlli.     Another  obviuus 

rejuU  i)f  thU  iit|i]>i>sitiun  wuuli]    be  thai   ihe  suq,  moon,  and 

planets  would  jierfotm  one-hail  of  their  orbital  revolution  round 

tbe  earth  behind  our  baclts,  lo  (o  speak,  i.e.  in  that  180 '  of  the 

hcATcns  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  would  be  always  invisible 

to  us.     Hence,  the  tun  would  be  invisible  for  balf  of  caclt  year, 

tlie  moon  for  half  of  each  month,  Saturn  for  fourteen  and  a  half 

yean,  Jupiter  for  six  ycam,  and  b<>  on  of  all  the  other  planets. 

These  figures  in  ejurh  t^asi;  correspond  to  one>half  of  the  time 

of  each  planet's  year,  or  annual  revolulimi,  according   to  the 

I     elements  given  by  Uie  Ptolemaic   system  (which  are  in   fact 

^^emarkably  correct),  and  as  Dante  would  have  found  them  set 

^Bbrth  in  c.  xvii.  of  the '  Elementa' of  Alfraganus.    All  this  would 

^B*sult  in  the  death  of  animals  and  plants,  the  reduction  of  thi^ 

Hirtirld  to  chaos,  nnd  the  complete  frustration  of  all  tbe  influence 

of   the    start.       The    purpose    or  'moral'  of  all    this    curious 

I      disquisition  is  to  show  that  in  like  manner  the  suspension  or 

removal  of  mural  philosophy  would  reduce  alt  human  life  and 

^^1  human  science  to  chaos  and  oblivloa 

^H    Wc  cannot  find  space  for  a  full  explanation  of  Par.  ii.  112 

^Br^'/  ,  but  we  think  that  the  explanations  already  given  supply 

^^latrrials  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  the  passage 

}     at    first    sight  involves.     It    specially   iUuRiratos  two  points — 

I      (1)    tbe  communication  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Frimum 

Mobile  to  the  'inferior'  heavens;  and  (i!)  the  influence  of  the 

^^tars  upon  human  life,  character,  and  events. 

^H    la  connexion  with  the  latter  point  we  must  briefly  explain 

^»  very  obscure  pastage  which  occurs  in   Par.    i.,  II.  37  wy^. : 

'The   lamp  of  the  world  rises    upon  mortals    through  several 

points  (or  passages),  but  from  that  which  combines  four  circles 

^With    three    croiscs   it    is    most    propitious,'  &c.     Now,  for    a 

^■hariety  of  reasiins  which   will  readily  suggest  themselves,  it  is 

^Hertain   that  the   most  propitious  moment  of  all   the  celestial 

^BlotionB  or  influences  would  be  thought  lo  be  that  of  tbe  Spring 

^equinox.      If  wc  turn    to  any    goiid   glubc  we  shall  see  at  the 

point    where    tbe    etguator    and    the    ecliptic    intersect,  another 

I     vertical  circle  passing  through  the  same  point.     This  is  one  of 

"lie    circles     knonn    by    astronomers  as    the    eolures.       These 

ere  two  great  circles  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles,  one 

which  passed  through  the  two  poles  and  the  two  equinoctial 

>iDts,  and  tbe  other  through  the  poles  of  the  equator  and  of 

Be    equinox  and   the  two  solstitial  points,  or  tropics.       The 

raicr  was  called  the  equinoctial,  and  the  latter  the  sulslilial 
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oolure.  Here  Dante  is  speaking  of  the  point  of  aunrite  upon 
ibe  horizon  (teej'oci  and  sarife  in  I.  37).  Sovr  the  actual  point 
of  sanrisc  evidently  difTcTs  each  day  as  the  dajs  lengthen  or 
shorten.  And  thesp  points  »rc  the  Jbci  (  =  fatuxM),  throogh 
which  the  sun  posses  at  rising.  The  most  perfect  then  of  tLae 
Spots  is  the  due  K.  point,  at  which  llie  sun  rises  nl  the  venul 
equinox,  and  at  that  point  the  Uirce  circles  above  ro«ntiooe(l, 
i.e.  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  e<]ulnocti)il  colure,  sU 
intersect  the  fourth  circle  of  the  horizon,  and  to  make  ibrer 
crosses  with  it.  It  will  beobservcd  that  Danie  uses  the  qualifr- 
ing  word  quasi  here,  because  the  actual  day  of  the  equinox  vu 
nlcrndy  past,  on  any  explanation  of  the  initial  day  of  the  Tition, 
and,  nncording  to  what  we  lake  to  be  the  most  probable  tfaeorj, 
it  was  now  supposed  to  be  April  13,  1300. 

Next  twe  may  cite  a  few  passages  in  which  Dante  rvfen  to 
the  extremely  slow  motion  ot  the  eighth,  and  the  extreinelj^  swifl 
motion  of  the  ninth  heaven. 

The  slowness  of  the  eighth  heaven  is  alluded  to  in  Purg.  xi.1 
103  teqq.,  where  the  vanity  of  human  fame  is  exhibited  by  the 
reflection  that  before  lUOO  years  are  passed  it  will  utterly  hsre 
perished,  and  yet  that  period  bents  n  less  pniportion  to  eternity 
than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  the  ntrolution  of  the  slowest 
sphere  in  the  henvens,  ]'.<;.  to  the  .3^,000  years  occupied  in  the 
revoluiiun  of  the  eighth  hi-aven.  In  connexion  with  this  thnt 
is  a  passage  lit  Cntiv.  il.  xv.,  I.  11-i,  which  calls  for  a  word  of 
explanation.  Duuie  has  said  that  this  stow  motion,  being  in  (act 
endless,  is  a  fit  symbol  of  those  incoiruplible  things  which  fom 
the  subject  of  metaphysics.  That  it  is  endless  he  proves  ifaos 
Since  the  creation  only  «  little  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  ibe 
revolution  has  been  accomplished,  and  we  are  alreadv  in  tb 
last  age  of  the  world,  awaiting  the  consumniatioii  of  all  thiuf^ 
Consequently  this  revolution  will  never  be  completed  while  Ihr 
world  lasts.  It  is  at  first  sight  rather  puzxtiiig  to  find  Danit 
declaring  that  a  little  wore  than  one-sixth  of  the  revolution  il 
already  accomplished,  ior,  on  bis  own  datum  of  1"  in  a  ccnlurT, 
this  would  imply  that  in  or  about  1300  A.U.  the  world  hadesistm 
for  more  than  BUUO  years.  This,  however,  cuTTvsi>oiids  with  ibe 
chronology  which  would  be  foun<l  by  Dante  in  two  authotilin 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  In  Urosius  I.  i.,  J  b,  the  time 
from  Adam  to  Niiius  is  given  as  318-1  years,  and  that  from 
ISinus  (conlempornry  with  Abraham)  lo  Christ,  20lo.  Thii 
would  make  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  to  bo  in  the  year  5199. 
If  lo  this  we  add  1300,  we  hare  6499  as  the  Anrnu  AIhwU  la 
the  time  of  Dame.  Hence  the  aiatrmrnt  'a  little  more  than 
one<sixth,'  in  ihc  p^^^fe*^  i**^  <\ttoted,  ts  explained.     So,  again. 
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Bruneilo  Lniini  gim  the  altrmativr  dstrs  of  5500  or  5290  as 
the  ye*T  of  tli<?  InCiimation,  Thv  tame  nr  »  (omcHhat  similar 
coropuiaiion  apjwarx  ftuin  other  mcdiirral  writers  to  linvc  been 
popularly  acctpi*d. 

Ai  to  the  ultimate  cause  or  source  of  all  these  celestial  motions 
I>ant«  exprrsses  himself  thus.  All  motion  whatsoever  is 
rrganlo]  by  him  as  an  eflort  and  striving  after  some  bigber 
condition;  timl  as  this  at  last  <al  sommo  pingr  noi  di  colto  in 
coHu,"  it  rrprcscnls  iiltimatelr  and  in  effpcl  a  struggle  to  attain 
the  perfect  rttt  anil  quiet  nf  the  Divine  Euence,  whote  home  is 
the  tiiiipyrvan,  or  the  motionless  tenth  heaven.  This  is  ex- 
pounded clearly  in  ICpist.  x.,  §  i!t> : — 

'  OouM  vtgfi  quod  movetiir  est  tu  altqiio  rlefu<!tu  ct  non  habct  tolum 
Bnnm  (rSM)  siuiul.  IlliicI  igitur  cudum  ipiod  u  utillo  mnvi^titr,  iu  so 
et  in  qnatibut  sua  [larle  liabet  ijiiid(|uid  ^Hituct  luudo  purfucto,  Go  quud 
nibtn  nou  iutligvt  sd  suiun  jKirfectiunein.' 

HcDcc,  though  it  seems  at  6rsi  somewhat  paradoxical,  in  any 
created  object  the  swiftest  motion  is  the  most  divine,  because  its 
•wiftnrts  is  the  evidence  and  the  measure  of  the  intensity  of  its 
desire  to  ri^ach  llic  Rest  of  <>oil, 

'  Cli«  tutto  il  ciuJo  luoTe, 
Noa  rooto,  eon  am'>ro  o  cou  diaio.'     (Par.  xxiv.  131.) 

This  exposition  of  the  '  laws  of  motion '  is  a  very  favourite 
thought  with  Danlc.  Thus,  in  Par.  i.  76,  the  general  revolu- 
tioD  of  the  heavens  it  described 


'  Lu  rota  cli«  tu  j^Dio]  setufiittirui 
Deaiderato.' 

And  ag^in,  in  Conv.  11,  iv.,  I.  19:  'This  is  the  reason  why 
the  Primum  Mobile  moves  with  exceeding  swiftness,  because 
through  the  most  fervent  longing  of  every  part  of  the  ninth 
heaven,  which  is  next  to  this  (i.e.  the  Empyrean),  to  be  united 
with  every  part  of  this  tenth  divine  an<l  peaceful  heaven,  it 
revolves  within  it  with  sn  much  desire  that  its  velocity  is  almost 
inconceivable.'  Other  pa*sag(-«,  which  we  have  no  space  to 
qnote,  to  be  mmpared  with  this  are  Purg.  xxxiiL  90;  Par.  i. 
123,  and  xxvii.  H'J  ;  and  P»t.  xxviii,,  II.  22-78. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  we  have  already  been  tempted  too 
(ar  from  'astronomy,'  properly  so  called,  in  illustration  of  this 
point.  But  wc  must  remember  that  Dante  lived  before  the 
days  when  such  a  priori  and  semi- theological  considerations 
came  to  l>r  thought  out  of  place  in  physical  science.  Consc- 
(^uently  ibis  explanation  nf  thr  '  Inws  of  celestial  motion '  would 
be  held  to  he  as  real  and  legitimate  a  part  of  the  '  science     of 
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ostrnnomj  aclhc  rnuncUtion  of  the  '  Uw  of  gisvilntion ' 
be  ((>  A  m(i(U'nt  pbysiciit. 

Ill  Teferentie  to  the  eighth  lietkvtin,  tlint  of  the  fixed  tun, 
thete  U  une  other  point  to  bu  noticnl.  Dnnte,  following 
Ptolemy  and  Airrag;anus  (c.  xix.),  held  the  total  number  oi  the 
iturs  to  be  1022,  and  he  i>  at  do  lots  for  mystical  tcuou 
to  justify  this  precue  number  (see  Conv.  II.  xv.,  I.  21).  U 
rcgctrd  to  the  milky  way  or  galaxy,  or  *  Via  di  San  Jacopo,'  u 
Dante  says  it  was  vulgarly  called  (probably  from  a  confiuiwi 
or  supposed  connexion  bctnrcn  Galnssia  and  Galixial),  be 
mentions  three  or  four  theories,  including  ttiat  which  treated  it 
as  a  multitude  of  minute  stars.  He  does  not  forinalty  adopc 
any  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject,  beinj;  dt-pnved  lure 
of  Ihe  guidance  of  his  master,  .\ristotle,  for  the  curious  reasun 
that  '  his  Actual  view  cannot  be  ascertained,  owin^  to  Ibc  dii- 
cTTpancy  between  tbe  "Old"  iraDsIalion  and  the  "New.". 
(Coar.  II.  XV.,  II.  45  teqq.). 


U.  PtANETABV  MOTIOKS  AND  THE  SiGSS  OF  TUK  ZODtAC— 
We  pass  on  now  to  speak  of  the  motions  of  the  planetary  beareni. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  arc  very  ^implicated  and  baffling,  on  tbr 
supposition  of  a  circular  revolutinn  about  the  stationary  eattb. 
Fur,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  know  (1)  that  tlie  etuth  is  Dot 
stationary;  and  (2)  that  the  planets  do  not  revolve  about  it  stall, 
but  rouud  the  sun.  Conse(|uently,  when  viewed  from  the  earth, 
they  seem  sometimes  to  advance,  sometimes  to  rctrof;Tade,  sod 
sometimes  to  be  stationary  for  a  time.  To  complicate  tbe  difi- 
culty  still  further,  it  was  a  fundamental  assumption  of  all  anctnl 
astronomers  that,  tbe  circle  being  the  most  perfect  of  all  geoo»^ 
tricnl  figures,'  only  circular  motion  could  possibly  be  attributed  U 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Vet  we  now  know  tltatlheydo  nut  revoUc 
in  circles  at  all,  but  ellipses.  Hence  tbe  most  complicstnl 
mechanical  combinations  of  circular  motions  in  different  plana 
and  various  directions  were  invented  or  imagined  in  order  I* 
account  for  the  motions  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  on  the  snp- 
position  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  tbe  universe,  and  thsl 
they  all  revolved  about  it  through  a  scries  or  combioatioit 
inoTcmcnts,  each  one  of  which  was  circular. 

Now  there  are  three  principal  types  under  which  such 
or  devices  fall.  They  may  be  described  as  those  of  (1)  n- 
volviiig  spheres  ;  (2)  of  eccentric  orbits  ;  (3)  of  epicjiles, eii!i« 
in  combination  with  or  in  substitution  for  that  of  ecceutricothiu- 
Tbe  Grit  of  them,  and  tbe  earliest  in  date,  aeema  to  have  beta 
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iiim:<>ftte<l  rather  than  formulatMl  hy  PInIo,  but  to  have  been 
created  into  a  systematic  theory  hy  Eudoxus  (408-350  DC.). 
On  this  theory  the  complicated  niovcmonts  of  the  sun,  moon, 
Biml  plnncls  wrri-  explained  on  llic  supposition  that  thry  were 
cnntriiUrii  in  nach  rnsr  by  either  three  or  ftiur  hollow  sphere*  or 
spli(!rii:Al  shftlit.  One  of  these  alwnys  rormsponiied  in  its  revo- 
lution round  the  pole  of  the  equalur  with  t hut  of  the  heaven 
of  the  lixed  Mars,  nr  of  the  Frimum  Mohilr,  with  which  at 
that  time,  at  any  rate,  and  before  the  discovery  of  precession, 
the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  was  identified.  A  second  revolved 
in  a  contrary  direction  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic;  and  a 
third,  and  in  some  cnscs  a  fourth,  round  n  pole  or  poles  different 
from  cither  of  these.  The  result  was  that  the  universe  was 
thought  to  be  composed  of  twenty-sevrn  such  revolving  spheres 
or  shells,  including  that  of  the  Pritnum  Mobile.  Before  long, 
however,  as  the  planetary  motions  were  more  accurately  observed, 
additional  spheres  were  required  to  be  added  tit  order  to  explain 
them,  raising  the  number  to  tbiriv-lhrcc.  Aristotle  increased 
the  number  further  to  fifty-live  (Metnph.  xi.  S).  A  short-lived 
revival  of  this  theory  in  the  siileenth  century  by  Frncaitoriua 
postuUte<I  as  many  as  seventy-nine  such  spheres.  Of  such  a 
system  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  *  mole  ruit  sua  ';  but  even  in 
early  times  it  was  felt  that  the  growing  complexity  of  (his 
hypoibelical  machinery  deprived  ii  of  all  claim  to  afford  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

The  next  attempt  was  the  theory  of  eccentric  circular  revolu- 
tions, i.e.  a  revolution  in  some  sense  round  the  earth,  but  about 
some  centre  different  from  that  of  the  earth.  Each  plnnet 
was  supposed  to  be  subject  to  two  influences  of  revofutioa, 
besides,  of  course,  the  diurnal  rotation  common  to  all  the 
hettvenly  bodies:  (I)  a  circular  movement  of  the  planet  itself 
rounil  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  signs  of  the 
yiKliac,  I.e.  from  W,  to  E, ;  and  (2)  a  circular  movement  of  its 
orbit,*  so  to  speak,  round  some  different  central  point,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  latter  was  technically  called  its 
*  eccentric*  Now,  by  assif;ninf;  different  velocities  to  these  two 
revolutions,  and  different  degrees  of  eccentricity  in  different  cases, 
the  irrejjnlar  movements  of  the  planets  were  roughly  accounted 
for,  without  abandoning  the  fundamenlnl  axiom  that  all  celestial 
motions    must    be    circular.     The    nuthur    of    this    theory   was 

"This  'orWl*  ssctns  to  hnve  lnwn  coopoivc.i  a>  a  sort  of  ilUk  or  pltity 
nrdvisj;  exivntrirnllv  nlM/iit  t)in  cnrth  from  K.  la  W.  ftloanwlil!"  ti|i<.)ii  tha 
aaifcoe  of  tlii*  iliiik  at  (ilnti'  thd  planet  wji>  •uppo*ii<]  tn  lie  iLwIf  tviulvmg  nbout 
fbo  oaitli  as  ■  i-cDtrv  ttina  W.  In  K.  Tliv  iijiiHiriinl  tnoiiou  of  the  pluuot,  u  ooea 
hoB  tha  catth,  rui  tliu  rvauluul  of  Uiasi  oonibiu«tl  laolioa*. 
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Apolloniuf  nf  Perga  (c.  230  B.C.).  He,  howrvc r,  soon  aban 
it  in  favour  uf  nnoihvr  nnil  far  more  cvlrbratcil  theory,  of  «rb 
he  wus  also  the  author,  nm)  atw  which  wni  ttrslitiri)  lo  dominair 
the  6«ld  of  astro uoiiii cat  research  for  more  ihan  1  7(H>  jcaxt,  tit. 
that  of  epicjclu.  It  is  this  theory  which  it  s|>eriitlly  cooccrni 
us  to  explain,  ns  it  was  the  sjstem  uniremlly  arceploil  in  ttw 
time  of  Dsntc,  and  hy  him  frrquenily  recognized  anil  desciilied. 
The  epicycle  wns  a  small  revolving  circle,  lo  the  circa  in  fereocv 
of  which  the  body  of  the  planet  was  supposed  to  be  attsciwd. 
Tlie  centre  of  this  revolving  circle  was  situated  on  a  mucL 
lar^tr  circle,  which  was  the  enuator  of  the  sphere,  or  bcareo  (U 
it  was  called),  of  the  planet  itself,  which  splicrc  was  rovolvipg 
round  the  earth,  either  about  its  centre,  or  as  an  'cccmtric' 
about  some  other  centre,  in  ihc  manner  previously  cxplainni. 
This  circle  was  technically  termed  the  '  deferent,'  in  rclatioo  U 
the  epicycle  which  it  carried.  Alfrsganug  commonly  refers  to 
the  '  deferent '  as  the  '  eccentric,'  and  as  to  Dante,  a  passa;|:e  ia 
Con.  II.  xiv.,  I.  14,  rather  points  to  his  adoption  of  the  ecoea- 
trie  rath4!r  than  the  hoinooentric  position  of  the '  deferent '  citdt- 
It  is  dear  tliat  the  principle  of  the  last  two  theories  which  «r 
have  explained  is  the  same,  as  is  recognized  by  Ptolemy  bin- 
self.  A  combination  of  these  opposite  movements  of  epicyde 
and  deferent,  due  regard  being  had  to  their  relative  relocitj 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  diameters,  was  so  contrived  as  In 
account  fairly  well  for  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  plancton 
moUons.  But,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  more  primitive  hypotbew 
of  revolving  spheres,  the  progress  of  observation  required  ti« 
assumption  of  a  further  epicyle,  with  its  centix;  fixed  on  ibt 
revolving  circumference  of  the  original  epicycle,  and  soni^ 
times  of  another  even  on  this,  until  this  system,  like  the  olhcf, 
became  impracticably  cumbrous  and  intricate.  This  is  rcfonJ 
to  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Milton  ; — 

'  Row  [Ihey]  ginl  the  sphere 
With  ouutric  and  utieeRtric  Monbblod  o'er 
Cyolo  and  epicytlo,  orb  in  orb,' 

No  wonder  that  King  Alfonso  of  Leon,  sumamcd  the  Astiu- 
nomer,  who  died  when  Dante  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  cynic- 
ally declared  that  if  he  had  been  consulted  at  the  making  of  tbe 
universe,  he  could  have  suggested  a  much  simpler  arrangemeat 
All  this  will  be  found  very  clearly  described  by  Dante  in  the 
'  Convito/  in  reference  to  the  planet  Venus.  (See  U,  iv.)  Aftrr 
pointing  out  that  in  any  revnlvtng  sphere  or  heaven  the  equsUr 
is  the  noblest  part,  because  its  revolution  is  obviously  the  nHit 
rapid,  be  dechires  that  on  the  back  of  (his  equatorial  circle  in 
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the  hcAvrn  of  V«nus,  uf  which  be  it  at  pn-aeul  *pcnking  (the 
lamc  being  Applicable  to  all  the  planets  alikej,  there  I*  a  little 
sphere  (^tperttla)  which  baa  a  revolution  of  its  own  within  that 
benven  ;  tbe  circle  {i.e.  oqnalor)  of  which  astroDomers  call  the 
epicycle ;  ■  ■  ■  and  on  the  arch  or  bark  of  this  equatorial  circle 
or  epicycle  !■  fisw)  (?  fima)  the  very  brilltitnt  star  of  Vena*. 
He  then  proceeds  to  «ay  that  in  ii  certain  sense  tb!s  sperttla 
migbt  itsrif  \tp  c.-illeil  another  hi-avi-n,  and  in  that  case  thcr 
nuinl>er  will  \>k  much  more  than  ten,  but  it  is  more  convenient 
to  consider  it  as  one  with  tbe  main  heaven  of  tbe  planet  itself 
to  which  it  i*  attached.  Another  clear  and  instructive  passage 
occurs  in  c.  vi.  of  the  same  book,  where  Dante  quotes  the 
*  Libro  dell'  a^gre^nxione  dellc  stelle/  i.r.  Alfra^^nus,  to  show 
that  the  planet  Venus  is  subject  to  three  motions  of  rotation: 

(1)  that   by   which   the    star  moires   ruunil    its    own   cpicjclc; 

(2)  that  by  whicb  the  epicycle  moves  together  with  the  whole 
'bissiven'  (i.e.  of  tbe  planet)  etjually  with  that  of  tlic  sun 
[these  last  words  apply  only  to  the  motion  of  the  '  eccentric ' 
or 'deferent'  of  the  two  inferior  planets,  as  may  be  seen  on 
reference  to  Alfraganus,  c,  xrii,,  <wi  Jin,]  ;  (3)  that  motion  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  heaven  (of  the  planet)  moves,  following 
tbe  movement  of  the  starry  heaven  {i.e.  the  eighth  or  'crystal- 
line' heaven)  from  W,  to  K.,  1"  in  one  hundred  years  for  in 
other  words  the  processional  motion  already  explained].  Then 
Dante  adds  that,  besides  these  three  motions,  there  is  also  that 
of  diurnal  revolution,  which  is  common  to  all  the  nine  heavens 
alike.  It  may  be  added  that  tbe  periods  of  revolution  in  the 
epicycle  for  the  several  planets,  as  given  by  Alfraganut,  very 
fairly  correspond  with  the  tnic  '  synodical '  period  of  eacli 
planet ;  and  those  of  the  revolution  of  the  eccentric  or  deferent, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  'inferior'  planets  (for  reuona  which 
will  be  explained),  with  the  true  '  sidereal '  period  of  each,  or,  a« 
these  rlemcnts  are  sometimes  called,  its  *syno<lical'nnd  'periodic' 
revolution.  Kven  as  early  as  Eudoxus,  these  periodic  times 
(t.«.  the  length  of  their  respective  'years')  were  given  with 
considerable  accuracy  in  tbe  case  of  the  three  exterior  planets, 
while  those  of  Mercury  and  Venus  are  staled  to  be  just  one  year 
in  each  case.  All  these  periods  arc  mentioned  by  Dante,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Conv.  II.  xv.,  II.  14S  «^y. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  this  important  distinction  of 
'  synodical '  and  '  perindic '  (or  as  it  is  in  some  ca«?s  railed,  a 
'sidereal')  revolution.  A  'periodic'  revolution  is  when  a 
heavenly  boily  has  just  gone  once  round  its  orbit,  A  *s\no- 
dical '  revolution  is  when  it  has  come  round  again  to  the  same 
poaition  in  reference  to  the  earth  and  the  sun,  whatever  the 
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Gtarting'point  mny  bo,  bat  gencrnlljr  it  is  undertiood  to  betbt 
piiintofrnnjunction'  or  of  '  oppoftiiion.*  Afl  the  leoRlh  oftha 
Ttvolulion  t*  nffficicil  \>y  th(!  moiinn  of  tlic  sun  or  enrlh  mrao' 
wliiir,  it  will  bu  grvatvr  nr  \r%%  (aixonling  to  cirrumitancts) 
than  iW  plitnot's  rovnlution  in  its  own  orbit.  Tlie  familLv 
illustration  which  has  been  gir<>n  fTom  th«  hands  of  »  w^lch 
will  make  (bis  dislinclion  clear  at  once.  Suppose  the  bniii 
tngether,  sa^,  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  '  jieriodic '  revolution  of  the 
tninatc  hand  occupies,  of  course,  juil  one  hour,  and  will  be  com- 
ptetrd  at  one  o'clock;  bat  a  'svnodical'  revolution  will  bin 
been  completed  when  the  two  hnnds  are  riactly  to<;ether  sfsin. 
nnd  that  will  evidently  be  a  little  after  five  minutes  patt  onr. 
So  in  fiict  1  hour  nnd  5)^]  minul^^s  is  the  '  svnodical '  period  e( 
the  minule  band  in  this  particular  case.  We  shall  haveooCfr. 
sion  iigain  to  refer  to  Ibis  distinction. 

The  peculiaiiiy  in  the  motions  of  the  inferior  planMs 
is  indicated  in  the  above  pasia^e  respecting^  Venus — t^.  (hfll 
its  'heaven'  (as  alio  that  of  Mercury)  has  the  same  period  n[ 
revolution  as  that  of  the  sun  —  will  be  brst  expUioed  is 
connexion  with  another  passage  of  some  obscurity,  and  alwof 
some  special  interest,  in  which  Dante  unre  again  refers  to  ibt 
motions  of  the  planet  Venus.  It  occurs  at  the  beginninf  ai 
ch.  ii,  of  the  Second  Traltaio  of  the  '  Conrito ' : — 

■  The  star  of  Vouub  bad  twico  revolved  in  that  circle  of  hco. 
which  makes  her  appear  as  an  orouing  and  a  morDiug  etar  aocacdinf 
to  hor  two  different  periods,  since  the  paasing  away  of  that  blcMal 
Beatrice,  who  lives  in  hoavon  with  tba  angoU,  and  on  tlw  oartb  nitli 
mj  spirit,  whou,'  &c 

Now  as  the  inferior  planets  perform  tlie  whole  of 
revolutions  Kil/tm  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  betw(N?n  it  and  ibt 
sun,  the  whole  of  their  orbits  bodily,  as  well  as  that  of  (bettOi 
must  appear  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  a  jicar.  In  otbcV 
words,  the  earth  (as  we  now  know)  revolves  round  the  son,  sod 
consequently  also  round  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercorv, 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  sun,  in  a  year.  So,  if  tbcv 
planets  were  stationary,  as  the  sun  (practically)  is,  they  woal'l 
necessarily  appear  to  have  just  the  same  periotl  of  revolntion  « 
the  sun.  Such  is  in  effinrt  the  motion  attributed  to  the  Isigtr 
or  'deferent'  circle,  ur  in  other  words,  the  'heaven'  of  thm 
planets  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy.  But  we  know  that  thi . 
are  not  stationary,  but  that  tbev  have  their  own  proper  orbiw 
motion  round  the  sun.  In  effect  they  might  be  regarded  si 
■atelliies  of  the  sun  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  esith. 
Indeed  tWu  &cta&l  tug^cstioa  was  made  by  one  or  two  writen 
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earlv  in  the  Christian  eru,  but  tliis  curiou*  fiin-glfam  of 
tbe  truth  i^cms  to  have  paucd  unnoticed.  7'hi!  efft^ct  of  this 
indepL-ndenI  orbital  niotiou  is  that  tbev  appear  to  u*  now  on 
oae  side  of  the  sun  and  now  on  the  other,  i.e.  sometimt-s  as 
moming:  uid  sometimes  as  eTcnin)r  stars.*  Tho  old  astrono- 
mer* did  not  know  the  true  icaion  of  this,  but  these  observed 
facts  had  to  be  accounted  for,  and  tbi*  they  did  by  the  motion 
attribotcd  to  the  epicycle  of  th«-  planet.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
periods  of  one  completer  n:voluti«n  of  the  epicycle  itself  (i.e.  the 
'sidereal' at  distingiilsht-d  from  the  '  synodical '  period),  viz.  : 
c,  225  days  for  Venus  and  c.  Uti  days  fur  Mercury,  correspond 
pretty  nearly  with  the  modem  computation  of  the  'orbit'  or 
*jear'  of  each  of  these  planets.  Hence  when  Dante  s|)caks  ia 
toe  above  passage  of  <  the  revolution  of  Venus  in  that  circle  of 
hers  which  makes  her  appear  as  an  evening  and  a  mornin);  star 
at  different  periods,'  he  describes  in  effect  her  revolution  in  her 
epicycle.  Taken  thus,  two  of  ihew;  irvolutions  of  wliirh  he 
speaks  will  therefore  amount  to  450  days,  or,  roughly  spnnking, 
fifteen  months.  His  statement  is  that  this  period  had  elapsed 
between  the  deAth  of  BtMtrioe,  viz.,  June  12'.K),  and  the  first 
appearance  to  him  of  the  Donna  Gentile,  who  symbolixed  for 
bim  philosophy.  (See  Conv.  II.,  c.  xri.,  and  especially  the 
concluding  words.)  This  vision  therefore  is  thus  fixed  to  have 
been  in  September  1291. 

Venus  is  tbe  only  planet  whose  motions  Dante  refers  to  in 
»ucb  detail,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  her  mention  by  implication 
in  the  cspreMion  '  terato  ciel '  in  the  eanxone  here  commented  on. 
It  will  he  rememliered  that  the  '  Conrito,'  *  Convivio,'  or  '  Ban- 
quet,' consists  of  a  pro**!  commentary  on  three  of  Dante's  own 
canzuni,  the  same  plan  havinj;  been  further  designed  in  refer- 
ence to  fourteen  of  these  poems.  A  sioftle  word  is  often  a 
sufficient  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  long  disquisition  astronomical, 
physical,  metaphysical,  6ic.  Hence  the  '  Convito  '  forms  a  sort 
of  cncyclopiedia  of  Dante's  knowledge  or  thoughts  on  almost 
ttll  subjects,  and  by  consequenre  an  encycloptedia  of  the  highest 
knowleilge  then  current  or  attainable  on  all  such  subjects. 
Thus,  all  the  passages  already  (juoted  from  the  '  Convito  '  arc 
merely  introduced  by  way  of  cummentary  on  the  expression 
*  lerzo  ciel '  in  this  canxone.  A  still  more  elaborate  disnuisi- 
tioD  on  the  motions  of  the  sun  originates  from  a  passage  in 
another  canzone,  where  the  sun  is  mentioned  in  a  manner 
involving  no  necessary  astronomical  knowledge  whatever. 
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To  this  rt'innrkablo  chnptcr  (III.  \.)  wr  nnw  pus.  It  u  d 
flnt  *tghl  prcilialilv  lh«  moxt  nbftra«r  anil  ilitTirult  to  be  fgood 
in  ihn  work*  of  Danti.'.  Tliix  ilifiicultr  ii  iiicreued  bj  ibe 
vnrruptioii  of  the  M8S.  and  bv  llie  €)l1icii>iii  would-be  corrortioni 
of  totne  modem  editors,  especially  (liuliitoi.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  to  expound  Ibis  chapter  as  a  wboir,  btit  we  will 
reproduce  tome  of  tbe  most  salient  passa^a,  wbicb  show  the 
estTaordinaril}'  clear  conception  and  accurate  knowle<lge  wliicb 
Dante  possessed  rrspcciing  the  solar  orbit.  Tlir  (■xpresuua 
commented  upon  is  merely  this  (see  I.  19  «f  the  canxoDc): 
'  The  sun,  who  encircles  the  whole  world,  sees  nothing  ft 
gracious  ns  in  that  hour  when  he  shines  upon  my  lady,'  &c.,  1 
sentiment  which  other  poets  have  often  felt,  and  perhaps  still 
more  often  expressed.  Now  when  we  come  to  the  commentary 
in  c.  r.  Danle  saya  that  to  understand  this  we  mutt  hare  * 
perfectly  clear  conception  (1.  20)  of  bow  the  sun  rerolres  abonl 
the  earth  ;  and  then  follows  a  long  and  abstruse  nstronomical 
disquisition.  To  us  this  seems  much  as  if  a  motletn  diTiM 
were  to  preface  a  sermon  on  the  Ipxl,  *  Praise  Him,  sun  aaJ 
moon,'  with  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  lunar  theory  ami 
phenomena  of  nutation  and  erection. 

He  first  explains  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  bea 
generally  round  ihe  earth  as  a  6xed  centre  (s«e  I.  64).  Tl 
revolution  implies  two  poles  and  an  equator  cquidiatani  betw^ra 
ihem.  The  N.  pole  is  marked  by  the  pole-star,  and  supposi^ 
a  stone  could  be  dropped  from  the  N.  pole  of  the  hearens,  it 
would  fall  upon  this  enrth  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  (ijt.  Hu 
circumambient  '()ec<inus*],  in  a  spot  where,  if  a  man  weft 
standing,  the  pole-star  would  he  directly  above  his  bnd. 
Dante  adds  that  he  believes  that  spot  would  be  ^70l>  milts, 
more  or  less,  to  ihe  north  of  Rome.  To  fix  our  tbouglits  ('scr 
meglio  vedeie')  Danie  supposes  a  city  on  that  spot  callol 
'Maria,'  and  many  of  the  subsequent  phenomena  are  describcil 
as  they  would  appear  to  the  *  inhabitants  of  Maria.'  A  simiUr 
description  is  given  of  the  S.  pole,  and  another  imagimrj 
city  is  supposed  to  exist  there,  to  which  Dante  give*  the  auae 
of  *  Lucia.'  *  This  he  believes  to  be  about  7500  miles  south  (d 
Kome,  so  that  the  cities  of  Maria  and  Lucia  are  exact  antipodcfi 
and  the  distance  between  ihem  10,^(X>  miles,  which  was  tbeo 
believed  to  be  that  of  the  semi -circumference  of  the  globe.  Tbf 
place  of  the  equator  is  then  laid  down,  with  sundry  gi 
phical  details  which  do  not  concern  us  at  present. 

*  Wu  uzi-  of  cntnc  mmlndiHl  of  Ihn  prominent  jxirl  plajnl  bv  SIbiu  lai 
LuHu  in  till'  r«c<>venr  ot  Danto  In  lot  il.,  and  aUn  u(  tb«  ipwiul  uiiilMc 
gitvu  to  liini  by  8tft.  I-uela  In  Pu.tfi.  Ix, 
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Nnt  lie  proceeds  to  dvicribc  '  come  il  tol  la  [terra]  gtra,'  or, 
oth^r  won!*,  the  proper  motion  of  the  *  licavcn  '  of  tliP  «an 
Itself.  Il  rcTolvM  from  W.  to  E.,  not  dirccllr.  but  obiK|a<:Iy, 
contrary  to  the  diurnal  motion  from  IC,  In  W.  That  ii,  iu 
revolution  la  from  VV*.  to  E.  .not  along  the  e(|Uator,  but  along  a, 
circle  inclined  to  ibe  equator,  vix.  the  ecliptic, '  upon  which  is 
lie  body  of  the  suo.'  This  interwcis  the  equator,  or  '  it  ccrchio 
Selli  due  primi  poli,'  in  two  points,  vii>.  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  and  the  firit  point  of  Libra,  i>.  the  two  equinoctial 
3ints  already  tpnken  of;  and  lo  it  forma  two  arcs  or  loops 
n.  13ti),  one  to  the  N.  and  the  other  to  the  S.  of  the  ecjuator, 
Ite  highest  points  of  which  arcs  are  23)"  distant  from  the 
}uator,  one  biring  at  thi-  first  point  of  Cancer,  and  the 
other  at  the  fini  point  of  Capricorn.  Hence  (and  this  graphic 
piece  of  description  should  be  noted)  thi.*  ]H--opl('  of  '  Maria,* 
when  the  sun  is  upon  the  equator  at  the  firKt  point  of  Aries,  see 
bim  go  round  the  world  down  upon  the  ground,  or  rather  the 
_Ka,  like  a  miilHone*  (i.e.  with  a  horiKontal  revolution),  oX 
vhich  only  Ike  upper  half  of  it»  body  is  vim'blf ;  and  then  they 
the  tun  rising  higher  and  higher  day  by  day  like  the  screw 
'a  prrM,t  until  it  has  completed  a  little  mom  than  ninety-one 
evolutions,  i.e.  for  three  months,  or  3^5  days,  which  =  91^ 
lays  ;  and  a  person  in  '  .Marin,'  looking  dirvctly  at  the  sun, 
would  see  him  alwavs  moving  from  left  to  right.  The  sun  will 
then  have  reached  the  first  point  of  Cancer,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
'le  tropic  of  Cancer,  because  he  then  turns  downwards  again, 
kaving  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
tme  spiral  or  screw-like  revolution  downwards  occurt  for 
\\\  days,  ami  then  the  sun  passes  below  the  equator,  and  the 
people  of  'Maria'  see  him  no  more  for  sis  months,  during 
which  precisely  the  same  phenomena  are  repealed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  *  Lucia  '  at  the  S.  pole,  when-  any  one 
looking  at  the  sun  would  see  him  alwavs  revolving  from  right 
to  left.  This  is  obviously  the  case,  as  the  sun  is  always  N.  of 
tbem.  Hence,  these  cities  will  have  only  one  day  and  one 
nigbl,  each  of  i>ix  months,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Dante  proceeds  just  as  graphically 
Vt  de«:ribe  the  solar  plienomena  at  the  equator,  the  actual 
«xperience  of  which  was  as  impossible  in  his  days  as  that  of 
the  polar  phenomena.     He  considers  the  Garamanies,  mentioned 


•  TWs  mntaphnr  i-  ii*k1  by  Airniganiu,  ■  ma\K  IruHktilu  iiutar.* «.  vii. 
t  Tlii*  iip«*nl  luolioii  iif  Itic  nun  ill  lilting  ia  agniu  dccetitwd  in  a  simllfLr  nnv 
faFar.  x.«:— 


'  Si  giravu  pi-r  Ic  tpir» 
Id  cho  pib  to*to  ognora  •'  nii[imeal>.' 
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by  Lucan,  to  be  thn  nearest  aclasl  inhKbitsiits  to  that  apot, : 
•o  describes  wL»t  would  be  soen  hy  them,  uiing  them  u  b«  d 
the  aupposed  ialmbitaiit*  nf  Maria  And  Lucin,  j>tr  meglio  VtJtrt. 
Thcr  would  see  tbe  luu  when  at  tbc  first  poiut  of  Ann 
revolve  right  over  their  beads,  not  like  a  mUUlone,  bvt  Hit 
a  wketl,'  i.e.  with  vertical,  and  not  horizontal  revolutiuo. 
'J'heii  he  ig  seen  to  go  awa;  from  ibem  for  9H  days  tovanl* 
Maria,  and  tbcn  to  turn  back  to  them  for  a  like  number  of 
dnjs,  and  nltrr  his  passing  into  Libra  iho  same  phrn omen*  art 
repeated  in  tbc  direction  of  Lucia.  This  situation  (Aiofo). 
wbicb  y;<jes  all  round  llic  earth  (t'.r.  its  equator),  has  perprtul 
equality  of  day  and  nigbt;  and  now  noiioe  particularly  this 
point,  which  could  only  be  stated  as  the  mult  of  accurately 
conceived  iheaty—tmee  in  the  year  it  has  a  summer  of  iniMt 
intense  heat,  and  il  has  two  slight  winters.  Thus  Dante  per- 
ceived clearly  that  the  two  hottest  limes  of  ibc  year  on  the 
equator  must  bo  at  the  equinoxes,  when  tbe  sun  is  directly 
overhead,  and  the  two  roolcst  times  (the  '  two  slight  winters') 
at  th<!  times  of  (he  tropics  when  the  sun  is  furthest  away,  eilhn 
lo  the  N.  or  the  ij.  of  the  equator.  Finally,  the  varying  arpecti 
of  tbe  sun  as  presented  to  those  dwelling  betwe«n  these  exUGMM 
points  ore  briefly  touched  upon,  ami  the  chapter  ends  with  au 
outburst  of  admiration  tor  the  ineffable  wisdom  of  Goi)  bv  whitb 
all  this  is  so  ordered  for  the  well-brinj;  of  the  'habitable  jmtIi 
of  tbe  rarlh,'  The  same  thought  occnre  in  Par.  x.  lJ-21. 
where  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ('  L'obbliquo  cnrchio  cbei 
piancti  porta')  is  declared  to  be  just  such  as  to  order  tW 
condition  of  the  world  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

There  is  a  passage  rehiling  to  the  sun's  motions  in  Purg.  iv-^ 
II.  58  teijij.,  which  may  be  brietly  noticed.  Danle,  now  suppose' 
to  be  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  outside  the  tropic,  ciprestn 
bis  astonishment  at  seeing  the  sun  in  the  north,  it  being  tlieo 
within  a  few  days  of  the  equinox,  and  the  sun  consequently 
only  a  little  above  the  equator.  Virgil  says  that  if  it  weic 
later  in  the  year,  and  the  sun  in  Gemini,  he  would  se«  bim  much 
further  north  (II.  61  sriiii).  He  further  explains  ibat  Jeruiakai 
and  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory  are  exactai)ti|>odes,  so  that  I  bet 
have  '  different  hemispheres  and  a  cimimou  hoiixon  '  (II.  70,  71). 
viz.  that  plane  through  the  earth's  centre  which  divides  the 
whole  heaven  into  two  distinct  hemispheres.  From  tbii  ■' 
results  that  the  altitude  of  the  equator  is  the  same  northwards 
in  the  one  case  as  it  is  southwards  in  (he  other,  since  this  i( 


I 
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■  Wonld  It  bn  bulii'vnl  tlint  tliU  ndmiisbly  clear  sad  graphlo  tUD*(nsi«i 
liM  bfltin  alCotvcl  hj  (llullani  lliu*;  'noo  a  niodo  tli  vIm  na  dl  »ok'!  0>» 
oblilentSog  Uic  very  ^olut  wliith  Daalo  took  sucb  pains  l«  malts  eloar? 
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nierely  a  qoestinn  nf  tatiludc,  and  the  latitude  of  antipodes  ii 
the  lamr,  tlmugh  N.  in  one  ease  and  S.  in  the  other.  The 
-equatur  ii  drtrrihrd  at  *  the  mtd-cucte  nl'  the  celestinl  mution, 
which  alwnv*  Iti-i  between  the  lun  nnd  the  winter.'  This  is 
clear,  since  in  each  hemisphere  (be  six  winter  months  are  simply 
those  in  which  tbe  sun  is  on  the  ofker  side  of  the  equator. 

In  connexion  with  the  solar  theory  in  Dante,  we  may  call 
attention  to  some  of  hii  numerous  rcreronces  to  the  sij^s  of  the 
y.w\\9.c,  of  which  wc  have  notod  nearly  thirty  in  the  '  Divina 
Commt-dia'  al[>ne,  and  these  include  alhisinns  to  every  one  of 
the  signs,  except,  apparently,  Virgo  and  Sagittarius.  He  often 
employs  their  position  in  relation  to  the  sun  tn  indicate  the 
season  of  the  year,  or  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  a  given 
season,  that  being  generally  the  spring  equinox,  with  which  tbe 
whole  Vision  is  associated.  A  few  salient  instances,  or  such 
as  call  for  some  comment,  may  be  selected,  for  some  of  the 
allusions  are  rather  far-fetched,  not  to  say  sometimes  eveo 
fantastic.  In  Par.  xxviii.  117  wc  read  that  the  eternal  spring  (of 
Paradise),  which  no  Rain  rising  by  night  (' notturno  Arieie*) 
<lespoils,  keeps  their  hosannas  for  ever  free  from  winter.  Now 
the  Raot  becomes  thus  a  night  constellation  between  ibe  aulumoal 
and  the  spring  equinox,  so  that  the  '  Ram  rising  by  night '  is  an 
accompaniment  of  winter,  and  (his,  therefore,  amounts  to  saying 
ftberc  Is  no  winter  in  Heaven,"  The  curious  word  'svcmarc' 
curs  again  in  a  remarkable  passage  (Purg.  xxvii.  142),  which 
will  Ik;  discussed  later. 

Not  unlike  this  is  the  rather  obscure  manner  in  which  Dante 
jnveys  to  us  that  the  apparition  of  St,  John  in  Paradise  was 
~*as  tbe  sun  shineih  in  his  strength  '  (see  Par.  xxv.  101).  His 
words  are:  -So  that  if  the  Crab  (Cancer)  possessed  such  u  gem, 
winter  would  have  one  month  of  a  single  day.'  \ow  in 
jid-winler  the  auu  is  in  Capricorn*  (December — January), 
Therefore  Cancer  is  in  *  opposition '  with  him,  and  it,  conw 
fticntly,  tbe  sign  which  is  on  the  meridian  at  midnight.  Hence 
if  tbe  day  is  '  ruled '  by  the  sun  in  Capricorn,  Cancer  might  be 
<aid  to  '  gi>vern  the  night,'  and  if  he  had  a  similar  gem  (like 
the  appearance  prestmted  by  St,  John)  to  illuminate  the  night 
Iso,  that  wintry  month  would  consist  of  one  unintemiptctl  day. 
Tbe  particular  constellation  to  which  Dante  is  transported 
when  visiting  the  stellar  heaven  (sec  Par.  xxii.  111  Kip}-)  is  that 


Stri<41f  spmliEiiic,  ow[[ig  t'l  thu  prrccMion  of   llic  nqninoxva.  this  U  aot 

Ujr  tbo  nsM.     Hat  pupiiUdy  the  vprintt  ^st*  »tSll  nsMWiated  «lih  the  saa 

\  Aries  ill  March,  and  tlio  other  iiuiDtlis  with  mrrMponiling;  sIkdi  "d  this 

km.     In  a  poclio  pususn.  st  any  nt^  il  wonlil  hare  btm  |W>laii(ic,  sad 

tiabij  alao  nialcmlmg,  Xo  go  U-yoml  tlila. 
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ufth^  Twins,  or  Gemini.  He  tells  ns  that  thii  w&a  so 
he  H'iu  born  undpt  this  »i)n>t  for  hc^  who  is  the  father  of  ensj^ 
morl*!  life  (the  sun  being  so  described  by  Aristotle)  with  tbm 
WM  rising  and  with  them  setting  'when  first  1  felt  the  Tnsoaa 
AJr.'  That  is,  the  sun  was  in  Grmini,  nnd  therrfore  Donte't 
birthday  was  late  in  Way  or  t-arly  in  June.  (Probably,  for 
reasons  that  we  need  not  expound  here,  it  was  one  of  the  verj 
last  days  of  May.)  And  in  accordance  with  the  current  belief 
niready  alluded  to,  he  traces  to  the  influence  of  these  Kan 
whatever  genius  or  ability  he  might  have.  A  •omewhal 
obscure  reference  to  Grmini  occurs  in  the  beginningof  Cai».xr' 
'I  have  come  to  ihnt  period  of  the  revolving  year,  when  the 
horizon,  as  the  sun  is  setting,  comes  to  its  birlh  with  the  twin- 
bearing  sky,'>~-'  gcminato  ciclo.'  In  plain  language,  it  was  the 
time  when  the  sign  Gemini  is  rising  as  the  sun  is  setting,  or 
when  that  constellation  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun,*  and  so  the 
time  indicated  is  when  the  sun  is  in  Sagittarius,  i.e.  NoTcmber 
or  December.  A  somewhat  similar  calculation  is  involved  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  hour  of  the  day,  when  it  is  indicated,  in 
Purg.  ii.  b1,  by  the  statement  that  the  beams  of  the  riaiBg  sod 
had  'chased  Capricorn  from  the  meridian.'  Though  that  sign 
would  not  1)0  visible  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obriou 
tliat  when  the  nun  is  in  Aries  (.is  he  then  was,  shortly  after  tbt 
spring  e<juinox),  and  alio  on  the  huHzun,  the  firit  quadraut  oi 
the  sky  would  he  occupied  bip  Aries,  Pisces,  and  AijuaiiiK 
(counting  the  si^ns  backwards,  as  the  sun  travels  through  i^ 
Zodiac  Irom  W.  to  E.),  and  therefore  Capricorn  would  be  jiut 
descending  from  the  meridian  at  the  beginning  of  the  ■econd 
quadrant.  Again,  a  few  hours  earlier,  and  before  sunrise  thii 
same  morning,  the  beautiful  morning  star  Venus,  pre>ceding  ihe 
sunriH-.  (fuenches  by  her  brilliancy  the  feeble  stars  of  the 
constellation  Pisces  (Purg.  i.  21).  And  the  dawn,  or  ratbrt 
the  termination  of  night,  at  a  similar  hour  on  the  preceding 
morning  in  hell,  is  indicated  by  the  statement  iliat '  the  Fishes 
are  quivering  on  the  horizon '  (Inf.  zi.  113).  la  Pu^.  n^- 
2,  3,  the  early  afternoon  is  described  (e.  April  10)  as  the  bout 
when  Taurus  is  on  the  meriil  inn  of  day,  and  (as  would  oaursllT 
follow)  Scorpio  on  the  meridian  of  night. 

There  are  two  allusions  to  the  constellation  Leo,  one  im- 
plying that  in  the  spring  of  1300  Saturn  ('  scttimo  splen- 
dore ')  was  in  that  sign  (Par.  xxi.  14) ;  ihit  other,  givinj;  * 
chronological  datum,  the  explanation  of  which  i»  very  mock 


■  Similnrly.  nhcQ  the  moan  in  full  nt  tbo  CTTnft3  muIdos,  and  tbs  SW  <■ 
ruiiit;  and  ilic  moon  setting  (or  lire  tertn),  IJsnto  ilnKilbos  tbNn  u  eontsl^ 
the  Uom  sud  iij  te  i^kt  nspioUvolj.    (i^  Pm.  xiIs.  1-3.) 
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ipiited,  the  difficulty  being  complicated  by  a  ditTerancic  of 
reading.  In  Pur.  xr\.,  II.  3?  m^i/.,  tnc  birth  of  Cnccisguidk*  is 
nid  l<i  have  ncciirni)  wlirti  Mnrs  (ivhcrK  D.-intn  ilirn  wiu)  had 
IcUimnI  t<>  n-kindlK  hitatrlC  bftncnth  the  fi-et  of  his  Lion  500 
and  60  and  30  tiroei  (al.  553  timet),  the  lerminiu  a  t/ao  no 
doubt  being  (b«  Christian  «m.  Now  (he  sidereal  period  of 
Man,  according  lo  Ptolemy,  and  as  Dante  might  have  seen  it  in 
fraganus,  c.  zvii.,  was  1  year,  10  months,  and  22  days,  nearly 
/erme),  i>.  c.  6»7  days.  Now  687  X  580  =  398.460 
ays,  which  would  give  tbr  date  lOllL  for  Cacciagu Ida's  hirlh, 
^tnaking  him  56  at  ihc  timr  of  his  death  in  the  2nd  Crusade 
^■b  1147.  This  seems  quite  a  suilahlc  chronology.  Some 
^^pommcntators,  however,  objecting  to  this  date,  nnd  appealing 
^Hp  Conv.  II.  XV.,  I.  145, — where  Dante  is  speaking  professedly 
^Ha  niuad  numbers  (i/aasi)  us  was  suitable  to  the  object 
^^br  which  the  reference  is  then  made,  whereas  here  it  is  for 
'  the  purpose  of  (jiving  a  very  preci&e  dale — suppose  him  to 
^liavc  taken  the  peno<l  of  Mars  at  two  years,  or  (SO  days,  and 
^■Uc  this  as  an  argument  for  reading  '  Ire '  instead  of  '  trcnta,'  a 
^Beading almost  entirely  devoid  of  manuscript  support.  It  is  true 
^^bat  this  impn>bable  supposition,  rombincd  with  an  unsupported 
^^Veading,  supplies  <|uiie  a  suitable  date,  viz.  lll>l>.|  But  tbere- 
is  no  reuiion  for  preferring  it  to  the  date  101)1  obtained  by 
a  more  reasonable  process.  In  fact  the  only  objection  made 
^^to  it  is  the  absurd  one,  that  at  5Ij  Cacciaguida  was  too  old 
^Bo  go  crusading ! 

^H  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  relative  order  of  the 
^Hplanclary  spheres  or  heaven*,  which  was  much  <)ispub:d  by 
^^■oiue  of  the  etulv  astronomers,  but  as  the  (.(lecks  generally  ^ 
agreed  in  that  order  which  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  and  ex- 
pounded by  D:inle  in  Cunv.  II.  iv.  imt.,  in  order  to  show 
that  'terzo  cielo '  in  the  canxone  refers  lo  Venus,  we  need 
not  enter  into  the  question  further.  That  order  is — 1,  The 
"  oon  ;  2,  Mercury ;  3,  Venus  ;  4,  The  Sun  ;  5,  Mars  ;  6,  Jupi- 
t;  7,  Saturn.  1'hat  the  moon  it  'below'  at  any  rate  both 
he  Sun  and  Mars  is  argued  by  Dante  in  Conv.  11.  iii.  Jin., 
by  iip{>ealing  in  respect  of  tbc  former  to  eclipses  of  the  sun 
~iy  the  moon  ;  and  in  respect  of  the  latter,  to  an  occultation 


*  Obicno  sgsin  how  aiiproiirtatel;  tliu  liruve  cni«Kl<rr  i«  born   uiulcr  tbo 

•1^  of  I^IUl. 

. .  t  TliH  pi-rioil  of  Ivf'i  T^n,  or  730  ilsyii,  cixubini'd  nitli  tbf  rciuliiiK  *  treobi,' 
voulil  itiie  tlif  iui|>iMibti>  dste  1100,  Thu  *>yu'Klinil '  ptfiod  of  TSU'dajrufalav 
iu  Alfn^puiiiS)  ii  atiU  muni  out  or  lhi>  <|UiutuiT>.  vith  eithur  rcoiding. 

I  UnnU.'.  Lt-Buver,  Bcknawkiigia  timt  Ailiitotlii  erroDeoUity  inppMcd  tfao 
heaVDU  of  Ihc  tun  to  falloir  iniiii(i<UaU-l>-  hIU-i  tliat  al  tlm  laoon,  raiilnd  by 
•*rlier,writcr*L    (Sou  Conv.  II.  Hi.,  IJ.  'S,  njij.) 
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of  Mnrs  by  ihc  moon  obscivtd  and  reciinled  bj  Ariatotl 
Wo  may  (unlicr  observe  brrc  tbat  llin  nntpe  '  inferior"  plan« 
Mill  appliril  to  Mprcury  and  Venn*  i«  an  interesting  •urriT*! 
of  lb«  old  Ptolrmaic  idea  that  their  *p)i«re*  or  heaven*  yen 
beloa  that  uf  ibi!  sun,  whiln  those  of  lti«  other  planeU  (ittU 
called  'iujWTior'  plnneU)  wern  nbovo  it.  The  chi«f  point, 
however,  to  iiutiee  in  tbi«  gi-ncrnlly  accepted  oixler  is  tbat 
the  true  position  of  Mer<:ury  and  Venus  nilatlvelj'  to  the 
earth  and  ro  the  sun  is  lrans]>i>sed.  The  taine  order  it  a^in 
implied  in  the  orrery-like  view  of  the  solar  system,  wtiicli 
Dante  describes  as  presented  to  hifl  view  from  the  sign  Gcmiai 
in  the  eighth  heaven,  in  Par.  xxii.  139  seif/.  J 

But,  as  bearing  on  another  passage  in  Danle  (Par.  ii.  118), 
we  find  in  Alfraganus  (c.  ixi.),  betides  ibe  order  of  the 
planets,  also  a  xinlement  of  thrtr  supposed  several  distanon 
irom  the  earth.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  combination  of 
eccentrics  and  epicycles  in  the  planetary  orbits  would  caus* 
their  distance  from  the  earth  to  vary,  even  on  a  geocentric 
theory  of  the  universe,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  tbej 
revolved  round  her  as  a  centre  in  circular  orbits.  Hence  each 
planet  has  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  distance,  and  PtoleniT 
assijEos  lo  them  a  very  curious  a  priori  law  which  seetiti  to 
be  ijuili--  independent  of  actual  observations.  This  also  ooo- 
tributes  a  further  detail  to  the  system  of  cosmogony  czplatncil 
in  the  first  division  of  this  article.  He  assumes  the  prtu- 
ciplo  that  '  inter  orbes  nihil  est  vacui,'  and  this  can  only  be 
the  case  on  the  suppoiilion  that  the  maximum  distanee  of 
each  planet  corresponds  with  the  minimum  distance  of  ibc 
one  next  beyond  (or  'above')  it.  This  would  seem  to  Jmplj 
that  the  ecjuatorial  diameter  of  the  tprrtfta  (Conv,  11.  iv., 
1.  80)  forming  the  epicycle  of  one  heaven  would  just  toudi 
the  similar  diameter  of  the  epicycle  of  the  next  heaven  above 
it.  Hence  the  greatest  distance  of  the  moon  is  s(ate<i]  to  coc- 
nespond  with  the  least  distance  of  Mercury,  and  the  greateil 
distance  of  Mercury  with  the  least  distance  of  Venus,  and  P> 
on  of  all  the  rest.     He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  amounts  of 


these  distances  in  multiples  of  the  aemi-diamcter  of  the  earth, 

it  3250  miles  (as  Dante  takes  it  in  Conr.  IL 

xiv.  and  IV.  ^).     Wc  have  not  space  to  give  these  details,  bo* 


we  refer  to  them  so  far,  because  they  throw  liglit  upon  Par, 
ix.  118,  where  Dante  says  that  the  heaven  of  Venus  is  thst 
which  is  reached  by  the  conical  shadow  cast  by  the  eartb 
into  space.  Now  the  length  nf  this  shadow  is  estimated  hjF 
Ptolemy  at  871,000  miles  (see  Alfr.,  c.  xxviii.),  and  this  will  in 
fact  be  found  to  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  Slercttry,  and  to 
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i«arh  into  that  of    Vtnus  according    to  tfa«  Ptolemaic  figures 
pvcQ  hy  Alfra^nua  in  c  kxi. 

III.  Mbascrbhekt  of  Time.— Little  spnce  remaim  Tor  (be 
Dniidr^ration  of  tliis  pTncti<:-il  application  i>f  .utronoinical 
tcieiice.  W«  take  firti  the:  coin  pit  tali  on  of  the  ii^ngtb  of  ibe 
ytart  lewling  to  tliL-  formation  of  tlie  calendar.  Tbere  i»  one 
vary  curious  paxnge  in  Dante  bearing  oa  tbis  subject.  In 
Par.  zivii.  121  iffpj.,  be  is  denouncing  the  terrible  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  thiougb  'cupidigia,'  a  subject  to  which  he 
oftrn  Trvrrts.  Yet  he  fays  there  are  signs  and  hopes  of  coming 
deliverance,  «nd  these  are  indicated  in  the  remarkable  state- 
ment that  this  change  will  come  '  befiiri!  .Innuary  p.isses  wholly 
out  of  winter  owing  lo  the  hundredth  pari  (of  a  dajr)  that  is 
neglected  in  ilie  worlil  below.' 

'  Ma  prima  cho  gcunaio  tnttn  mi  sTunii 

Per  la  ccntcemn  ch'  t:  Inggiii  neglctta.*     (II.  143,  14S.) 

JITiis  refers  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  a  seemingly  small  error  in 

le  assumed  length  nf  the  year  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  true 

luinox  had  in  Dante's  time  fallen  back  to  about  Mareli  12th. 

le  here  aniicipatcs  the  time  when  the  continued  operation  of 

lis  accumulating  error  would  throw  (he  equinox  back  even  as 

sr  as  December,  in  which  case  January  would    be   'entirely 

unwintered  '    {tutto    siitrnato),  and    would    l)cromc    one    nf  the 

month*  of  spring.     Now,  it  is  a  very  striking  illuslrntinn   of 

(his  passage,  though  it  is  one  which  we  do  not  remember  to 

kve    seen    noticed,  that    when    Julius    Ctesar    undertook     the 

eforinatiuH  of  the  (-alendar  this  very  result  had  actually  taken 

e,  though  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  contemplated  by 

ite.     The  Roman   V'ear  of  iJliO  days,  ie.  twelve   lunations 

nughly  taken  at  thirty  days)  had,  in  spite  of  many  occasional 

nd  irregular    intercalations,    got    as    much    as    three    months 

arg.     The  spring  equinox  had    moved  forward    into    June, 

nd  the  autumn  equinox  into  December.      Hence  January  held 

be  same  potition  in  respect  of  the  seasons  that  Octohi-r  should 

in.     Thus,  .I.-inuary  was  !n  fact  liillo  tttcmato,  anil  had  become 

autumn  month.     Curious  traces  of  this  an:  found  in  two  or 

Itree  pauages  in  the  'Civil  War'  of  Julius  Caviar.      In  one  of 

hese,   the  narrative  of    a  siege  commencing    in    January   and 

ricd  on   for  a  considerable  period,  is  concluded   with   the 

lark,  *Jant    hiems  appropinquabat.'     Julius    Ciesar,  in   hii 

kpacilr  of  Pnntifex  Maximus,  corrected  this  error,  and  guarded 

^tgainst  its  recurrence  by  taking  the  tear  at    '■i^t>\    days   and 

JoUodncing    the    Icnp-ycar  arrangement   with   which   nc    arc 
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ail  familiar.  But  he  slightly  ovcr-conrclrd  the  error,  and  tbr 
year  was  now  a  little  loo  lofff  by  H'  M".  Tbi<  error  in  th* 
length  of  the  Julian  yen  i«  what  Danle  refer*  to  id  ibt 
*ceate»iiia  neglt^ltn,'  iince  it  idb}*  he  taken  roughly  as  lib*^ 
part  uf  a  <Ia^.  (It  i*  really  between  ^A^  anO  ^-j^-)  The 
result  of  this  was  that  now  the  eijuiooiet  t>egun  iluwly  W  fall 
back  in  the  year,  just  as  thciy  bad  foriiterly  rapidly  nioiM 
forward  at  the  rate  of  more  than  five  dava  in  the  year,  Tbr 
accam Dialed  error,  which  in  Dante's  time  amounted  to  aboifl 
nine  days,  had  reached  ten  when  Gregory  Xlll.,  in  1582  («1m 
in  bis  capacity  ns  '  Fontifex  Mnximna'),  corree.tnl  it,  and 
eleven  day*  when  the  (iregorian  calendar,  or  '  Xew  Style,'  ma 
at  last  accepted  in  Knglati<i  in  1752. 

The  period  of  lime  re<)uired  for  the  result  imagined  bj 
Dante,  i.e.  not  lesa  than  about  eighty  days,  would  be  » 
enormous — indeed  more  Iban  KOOO  yean — that  its  introductian 
here  is  at  first  sight  a  little  suqirising.  It  is,  howerrr, 
clearly  n  rhetorical  figure,  alike  in  principle,  though  convene  in 
cliaractcr,  to  that  which  is  fnmiliarly  known  as  '  lilolci' 
Similarly  Dante  himxelf  uses  10()0  years  in  the  p.-Lssngc  alrcwi,' 
referred  to  in  Purg.  xi.  tUt),  and  so  also  doe*  Petrarch  in 
Trionf.  Amor.  i.  ^1.  We  ourselves  sometimes  employ  such  in 
idiom  in  conversation,  in  reference  both  lo  time  and  distance. 

From  the  astronomical  measure  men  Is  of  ibe  jfear  we  past  to 
those  of  the  rlai/.  We  observe  that  in  one  passage  Dante  thowi 
Ibnt  he  was  aware  of  ihe  difference  in  length  between  a  'side- 
rral'  and  a  'solar'  day.  This  is  the  same  difference  as  tbat 
ht^tween  »  prriviitc  and  a  ti/niniical  revolution  already  esplaintd, 
and  it  is  in  fact  only  a  particular  application  of  that  distincUML 
A  sidereal  day  (  =  *  periodic  ')  is  the  exact  time  which  any  lUr 
takes  (speaking  according  to  ap]>eaiuncea)  to  go  round  the  eaitk, 
or,  in  point  of  lad,  the  exact  time  which  ibe  eailb  lakes  torevolTc 
once  upon  its  axis.  But  since  in  iho  case  of  the  sun  the  nii^ 
has  in  the  meanwhile  moved  on  a  day  in  her  orbit  going  froiii 
W.  to  E.  (or,  as  the  older  astronomers  would  say,  Ibe  sun  bat 
meanwhile  moved  on  a  day  in  his  annual  course  round  iht 
ecliptic  from  W.  to  li.),  the  earth  will,  so  to  speak,  t«ke  a  little 
longer,  or  have  to  revolve  a  little  further  round  on  her  sxt* 
(also  from  W.  to  E.)  before  the  sun  comes  tip  with  the  ssmf 
point  in  her  again,  or  before  any  given  point  in  her  is  in  iIk 
same  position  in  reference  to  the  sun.  This  would  not  apply  ■" 
the  fixed  start,  which  have  no  such  orbital  revolution,  or  wbit6 
are  at  such  an  infinite  distance  that  the  earth's  orbital  maCi«B 
does  not  alfect  their  apparent  position  (i.e.  technically,  tlwr 
iiBVe  no  naraUax). 

Tl* 
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Th(!  reiult  it  in  i-Ml  that,  ax  n  stiUr  (Iny  is  24  hours,  so  a 

iderval  day  is  23  hours  AP/  6"  very  ntKtrly,  i.r.  about  4  minutos 

shorter.      Now    recurring:    to    what    has    Ixwn    said    nboal    the 

revolution  of  the   Primum    Mobile,  i.e.   the   revolution    whidi 

accoanis  for  the  diarnsl  tnolion  of  ihe  heavens,  it  is  clear  that 

this  must  corrrspond  nnt  with  a  'solar'  but  with  a  'sidereal' 

day.     Accordingly  we  find   Onnte  clearly  stating  in  Conv.  II, 

iii.,  1.  45,  that  the  revolution  of  this  ninth  heaven  'is  completed 

'most  in  iA  hours,  that  is,  in  23  hours  and  14  parts  out  of  15 

if  another  hour,  setting  it  down  roughly.'     Now  -3[j^  hours  = 

'3   hours  5ti'.     Thus    the    *  rough '    calculation    apologetically 

) adduced  by  Dante  was  within  about  .V  of  the  exa<:t  ninount. 
f  But  the  most  interestin};  practical  application  of  the  measures 
pf  the  length  of  the  day  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  is  derived  from 
Die  observation  of  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  different 
places,  which  leads  at  any  rate  to  a  rough  determination  of 
lerrestrial  latitudes.  Wc  have  already  seen  how  Dante  recog- 
nixed  that  the  e<juable  day  of  the  equator  never  exceeded  twelve 
hours,  while  at  the  poles  it  reached  six  months.  Conse(|uetitlr 
in  goini;  northwards  from  the  equator  lo  the  pole  the  maximum 
length  of  the  day  would  gradually  pass  through  every  stage  from 
twelve  hours  lo  sis  months,  and  as  this  was  entirely  dependent 
on  the  latitude  of  the  place,  it  would  afford  a  rough  measurement 
of  it.  The  application  of  the  method  indicated  was  limited 
to  the  (supposird)  habitable  globe,  since,  as  Strabo  declares, 
xrtything  beyond  those  limits  has  no  interest  for  geographers. 
That  habitable  space  was  thought  to  be  containtHl  entirely 
within  the  N.  hemisphere  and  lo  be  limited  to  ISO"  in  longitude 
and  about  ftO'  in  latitude,  vix.  c.  iJO^'  to  50^".  This  space 
was  divided  into  seven  'climata'  or  zones,  which  were  denned 
by  the  maximum  length  of  the  summer  day,  each  clima  covering 
a  space  within  which  the  mean  length  of  the  day  was  increased 
by  half  an  hour.  Thus  in  the  first  clima  the  day  varied  from 
l^il  hours  at  the  S.  limit  to  13}  at  the  N.  limit,  the  mean 
ngth  being  13  hours.  In  the  second  clima  it  was  VA\,  and  so 
to  the  seventh,  where  it  was  16  hours.  Ueyond  that  it  was 
1%  thought  worth  while  to  proceed,  though  some  Scythians 
De  Mon.  I.  siv.  43)  wore  found  further  N.  As  this  limit 
only  just  reaches  the  southernmost  latitude  of  these  islands,  it 
is  a  practical  ilbislration  that  we  were  thought  to  be  '  penitus 
to  divisos  urbe  Hritannos.' 

Now  the  two  chief  passages  in  Danle  on  which  this  explana- 
tion hears  are  (1)  the  enormously  difficult  one  in  Par.  xxvii. 
7B  M<pj.t  the  full  discussion  of  which  here  would  be  impossible, 
and  nothing  short  of  this  would  be  of  much  use,  so  that  we  can 
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tlnnomnrff  than  call  nttcniion  loit.  (2)  The  linguIartUtMirnt 
in  Conv.  til.  vi.,  II.  23  xf/'/.,  wherir  Dnnti^  savs  ibM  sMuming 
(h«  day  nnd  niglit  together  to  oinsiit  of  24  «qua)  hours,  *o«e- 
times  the  <U_r  hn«  \b  hours  nod  ihe  nig&t  U,  and  ■otnetime* 
the  night  hns  16  hi>ur>  and  the  day  H.  Now  this  U  rerf 
curious  inderd,  for  we  naturally  ask  :  (1)  Why  does  Dante, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  aware  of  the  prolongnttun  of  the 
day  And  night  to  six  munlhs,  stop  at  the  liitiiti  of  13  at 
16  hours?  And  (2)  Why  docs  h«  give  a  different  length  for 
the  mnsimutn  d«y  and  the  maximum  night,  since  clearly  if  he 
is  speaking  of  tbr  SAmc  plnre,  ur  of  the  saine  latittKJe,  sudi 
a  dilTerence  could  nnt  exist?  The  only  explanation  ihu 
sugigesls  itself  as  to  the  form  of  these  questions  is  that  Dsnte 
was  probably  speaking  of  the  liniita  of  his  own  personal 
experience,  if  so,  and  if  we  furlher  enquire  what  arc  the  lali- 
tudvs  corresponding  to  the  differing  phenomena  of  daylisbt 
here  described,  the  result  is  very  curious  and  significant.  Tie 
first  condition,  i.e.  when  the  longest  day  is  16  hours  and  ihl^ 
shortest  night  8,  cmresponds  with  the  latitude  of  Paris  ofS 
thereabouts.  The  second  c4>ndition,  where  the  lonj^est  dayii" 
15  hours  and  tlie  shortest  night  ^  hours  (or,  as  Duale  pati 
it,  vice  veraa),  corresponds  with  the  latitude  of  Kome  ot 
thereabouts.  Now  these  are  just  about  the  N.  and  S.  limitl 
of  the  travels  of  Dante,  of  which  we  seem  to  have  somethiag 
like  authentic  information.  At  any  rate  this  passage,  M 
interpreted,  seems  to  give  some  support  to  the  belief  that  bt 
had  travelled  tuflicienlly  far  N.  to  have  had  actual  ezperieiKt 
of  the  conditiont  here  described,  vix.  a  day  or  a  night  li 
hours  long.  It  seems  dilliciilt  otherwise  to  surest  any  explaas- 
tion  for  the  figures  here  selected.  It  mar  be  added  thai  ost 
English  longest  day  is  about  Iti^  hours.  The  difference,  hn«- 
ever,  is  too  small  on  which  to  found  an  argument  for  or  againtt^ 
Dante's  supposed  visit  to  England,  the  positive  evidence  foifl 
which  is  extremely  slender.  " 

The  passage  just  quote<)  conducts  us  to  the  last  point  to  be 
noticed  in  connexion  with  the  mensiin-ment  of  time,  vii.  die 
length  of  the  fwur,  Dante  is  continuing  the  illustration  of  the 
same  sentence  of  Ihe  canxone  which  led  to  the  discussion  of  the 
solar  motions  in  ch.  v.  As  he  there  spoke  of  the  'bour'  i* 
which  the  sun  shone  upon  his  lady,  be  now  declares : — 

'  Whrrf/vre  it  must  ha  known  that  the  'hoor'   is    taken  in  t 
different  ways  by  aBlroiiomers  ;  one  ir  that  they  make  of  the  day  uJ' 
of  tiu)  night  tiienty-foiir  houra,  i.p.  twelve  of  the  day  and  twelve  of 
tlie  night,  whotLor  the  day  bo  long  or  short.     And  tbdw  faonra  tlteni' 
Eeivos  hccomti  sixoit  or  long  in  tho  day  and  iit   the  nigbt,  in 
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DpoitioD  u  tho  da;  ftod  nigbt  incrcaso  and  dirainish.     Aad  tbeae 
I  tho  honrs  omployod  by  tho  Church  when  sho  wiy§  Prime,  Tivrcc, 
Salt,  and  None,  tmd  thojr  Ars  culled  "  temporal  hours." ' 

Then  follow*  th«  passnge  alrendy  cnnimentcd  on,  in  which  u 
iabic  nuinbitr  of  hours  is  assigned  to  the  dnj'  and  to  the 
night,  and  these  are  called  'equal  '  hours.*  This  ttrnnge,  and, 
as  it  seetns  to  us,  ver^r  inconvenient  distinction  of  'hours,'  is 
commonljr  found  in  ancient  and  mediipvul  astronomy  (both 
methods  bein^  emplojred  bj-  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  and  it  is 
lo  be  found  explained  in  Atfraganus  (c.  xL).  We  believe  that 
\c  use  of  these  '  temporal '  hours  still  prevails  in  Turkej-. 

It  is  bard  for  us  to  realise  the  constant  diflirultirs  and  strange 
shifts  to  which  people  were  put  before  the  indention  of  clocks, 
which  was  not  until  the  twelfth  century,  A.D.,  but  their 
use  seems  (»  have  been  exiremel}'  rare  until  well  into  the 
thirleeuih,  and  thej-  were  fur  from  common  even  in  the  time  of 
Dante.  The  passage  in  Par.  X.  131}~144,  in  which  he  refers  to 
an  'orologio'  in  this  sense  is  well  known.  In  monasteries  the 
hour  was  ascertained  at  night  by  a  rude  observation  of  the 
stars,  or  by  the  grmlunl  burning  of  a  candle,  or  sometimes, 
when  it  could  1>e  afforded,  by  a  clepsydra  or  water-clock.  A 
monk  was  nppninted  for  the  special  duly  of  observing  the  time, 
and  a.  I'eler  Damian  (quoted  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis)  recommends 
him  on  dark  nights  to  repeat  several  Ptalms,  a  known  quantity 
of  which  will  empirically  represent  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 
This  may  throw  light  on  a  quasi-astronomical  passage  in 
Brunelto  Latini,  in  which  tho  Arctic  day  is  unseienti Really 
described  as  being  so  short  as  hardly  to  allow  lime  to  sing  a 
Mats!  It  is  curious  to  find  nn  <ild  writer,  even  after  the 
invention  of  clocks,  giving  elaborate  directions  for  remedying 
their  inconvenient  regularity,  and  for  making  them  mark  longer 
or  shorter  hours  accor«ling  to  the  season  I  These  '  temporal ' 
hours  were  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  sundial.  The 
period  of  daylig;hl,  whether  long  or  short,  was  divided  intit 
twelve  equal  periods  or  '  hours,'  and  tables  were  constructed 
giving  the  Icnjilh  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  of  the  sundial  at 
«ach  of  the«G  hours.  The  first  sundial,  and  consequently  the 
first  recognition  of  hours,  is  said  to  tiavc  been  Introduced  at 
Rome  in  263  B.C.  The  dial  in  question  was  taken  from 
Catana  in  the  First  Punic  War,  and  as  it  was  constructed  for 
the    latitude  of  Sicily,    it   was  inaccurate  at  Kome.     Vet  one 
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bundrcd  ye&n  &rc  snid  to  have  clapsn)  before  thi«  CTTor  wu 
oorrcctcd  '  Bcfom  tbia  date  wc  do  not  heAr  nf  hours,  but  onlj 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset.  Sir  O.  C.  L«nrts  qu»ti»  Jt  frngmmt 
of  I'Uutus  (c.  220),  preserved  \>y  Aulus  Gellius,  giving  tu  a 
curious  glimpse  into  tli«e  primitive  and  pi^-ornriBD  days.  i\t 
introduces  a  slave  complaining  of  (ho  new-fangled  iairoductioa 
of  sundials  and  hours,  because  liis  meals  were  nonv  made  (o 
depend  upon  the  sun,  whereas,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to 
cat  when  he  was  hungrj'l  Is  it  not  indeed  surprising  to  think 
»f  the  advances  made  in  astronomy  by  the  ancient  Cbaldeaas, 
Kgyplians  and  (irreks.  In  the  absence  of  any  better  conditioai 
for  rt-cordiiig  the  lapse  of  time?  It  set-ms  almost  incredible 
thai  such  accunicy  can  liave  been  obtained  in  the  determination 
of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  above  all  that  sucb  a  minuic 
inequality  as  the  precession  of  tbe  equiiMxes  should  b«?e  been 
detected  in  the  third  century  before  Chriat. 

We  conclude  with  two  brief  remarks:  (1)  In  whatenr 
direction  we  sound  the  depths  of  Dante's  wonderful  knowled^ 
and  culture,  we  gain  the  same  imptrstion  that  it  is  as  nrofoaiid 
as  it  is  varied  and  extensive.  In  theology,  in  s<;holatIic  pfaib- 
sophy,  in  metaphysical,  moral,  and  physical  science,  and  iD 
classical  literature,  if  judged  by  the  siiindard  even  of  a  cw- 
temporary  specialist  in  each,  he  will  not  be  found  wanting- 
(2)  From  this  we  understand  why  Dante  is  often  found  (o  br 
difficult  to  understand.  To  adopt  a  distinction  made  bt 
Coleridge,  he  may  be  'hard,'  hut  he  is  seldom,  if  indeed  erer, 
'obscure.'  In  other  words,  the  difficulty  He*  in  the  subject 
rather  than  in  the  writer.  For  surely  no  writer  ever  had  mMt 
entirely  clear  ideas  on  every  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  Th^ 
are  as  sharp  in  outline  as  if  (hey  were  graven  on  a  rock  withs 
pen  of  iron.  And  not  only  ibis,  but  he  rerj'  ofien  dtsplsn 
besides  a  power  of  luminous  exposition  and  apt  iUuatration 
which  is  scarcely  less  exceptional. 
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X. — 1.  VEtpionnoffe  H  la  TVahiton.     P«r  Roberl  D«toun> 
bet.     P«ri8,  1898. 

2.  Une    ErrrHT   Jwliciaire — La    VerilS   tnr  tAffaire    Dr«nftu. 
Pur  BcrnnnI  Lnzam.     Brujelles,  1896. 

3.  Uiui     Erreur    Jadiciaire — L'  Affaire     Dregfiu.        Tieai'ipme 
M<;inoir«.     Pnr  HerDanl  Laziirt!.     H.irii,  18'i7. 

4.  La  Revision  <iii  ProcH  Drti(fus.     Par  Vve<  Gurot.     Parit, 
1898. 

5.  L«  Jhvcds  Ettfrkazy :  Le  Proems  Zoia.    Let  complet  mulat 
st^nographiquei  du  '  Tempe.'     Paris,  1898. 

IN  the  very  earliest  day*  of  the  human  race,  we  can  imagine 
that  espiona|:e  must  always  have  het-o  obligatory  to 
oar  primeval  aaceilors  uD<ler  the  conditions  of  life  readenid 
oecessary  by  the  great  ttruj^gle  for  existence.  No  •onner  hod 
palscoUtbic  tnsn  acquired  the  roditaontary  art  of  fashioning 
rough  stonc!  implements,  than  he  mutt  also  have  availed  himself 
of  rqualiy  rude  mrlhodt  for  obtaining  clandcttino  information 
before  hi-  could  raid  the  supplies  sliiri^d  in  the  cavrrn  of  a  more 
pniviilent  tmjclutlytic  neighbour.  Prom  our  childhood  wc  were 
taught  the  iraditiuiial  slory  of  Joseph's  brethren  accused  of 
beiuf;  spies,  and  we  have  all  been  inleresled  in  Joshua,  the 
Captain  of  the  Itraelilish  host,  the  very  text  of  whose  instruc- 
tions, whose  report,  and  (lii>  popular  fury  it  excited,  are  they  not 
all  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  with  minute  fidelity?  At 
a  far  later  period,  frequent  allusions  to  the  general  use  of  spies 
by  the  greot  captains  of  (irecce,  Komc,  and  Carthage  prore 
that  no  important  campaign  in  classic  limes  was  ever  under- 
taken without  preliminary  information  thus  obtained.  It  is 
certain  that  espionage  figured  prominently  in  the  Roman 
military  code,  among  the  various  ifiata^jeniala  permts»ihle  in  all 
honourable  warfare,  and  clearly  dtsiin);uishablc  from  treachery 
(Dotas  malits},  which  was  rightly  stigmatized  as  unworthy  of  the 
Horoan  citizen  and  soldier. 

It  is  Ibis  distinction  between  espionagi^  and  treason  which 
M.  Uetourbel  undertakes  to  etucidati;  in  the  work  before  us,  for, 
as  be  tells  us,  in  many  works  on  military  and  international  law 
which  he  has  consulted,  these  terms  are  too  often  confuted  ; 
some  authorities  treating  them  as  synonymous,  whilst  others 
but  vaguely  diflTcrentiate  betwi?en  these  really  distinct  offences. 
Before  giving  his  own  definitions  of  them,  our  author  analyzes 
the  discrepancies  and  anomalies  presented  by  the  principal 
text  bo4iks  on  these  particular  crimes  and  the  penal  laws 
concD^rning  them,  which  last  he  finds  to  bo  frequently  mis- 
iog   and   generally   defective,     To   the   same  opinion  the 
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French  military  autlinntio  have  bc«n  rcccnilj  broaght  bv  a 
remitrkablc  rnso,  which  bits  n<-(M^stitAtc<l  frrsh  IpgiiUtinn  nn  tbi- 
subject. 

Ouellc,  for  instance,  gives  the  folloiring  definilionf:  'A 
Spy  is  he  who  clandestinely  se«rclies  far  iiifuruialioci ' — '  Trcuoa 
consists  in  his  doing  so  for  the  enemy  of  bis  country.'  Acourd- 
in^  to  Hollzcndortr,  espionaj^p,  although  lawful  «s  a  rose  of 
war,  is  ncvertbrlras  punithablc  by  death  on  account  of  in 
danger;  whiUt  Martens  declares  the  usage  of  spies  not  lo 
\)c  contrary  to  the  laws  of  warfare,  and  defines  a  Spy  as  o« 
who  disguises  bis  true  quality.  Finheiro  ferreira  Anili  tbe 
citiployment  of  spies  to  be  immoral  anil  <)iing<-rous ;  vtbild 
M.  Morin  thinks  espionage  especially  blamabk-  bv4;auie  ii  ii 
usually  premeditated  and  not  spontaneous.  This  writer  is  one 
of  those  who  do  not  dificrentiatc  espionage  from  Ireasoa.  lit 
blames  etpionnge  because  paid  for ;  and,  although  he  admiti  it 
to  be  sometimes  lawful  when  untainted  by  perfidy,  consideniu 
use  ought  to  be  reserved  solely  for  cases  of  absolute  emergeKy. 
He  also  insists  on  the  clanilestine  methods,  and  lays  down  tbest 
rules:  that  a  spy  is  not  liable  lu  penally  of  tlcath  unless  takn 
in  the  act ;  that  if  captured  subsequently  he  (Might  to  be  tnaUd 
as  a  prisoner  of  war;  and  that,  in  any  case  except  one  of 
urgent  necessity,  no  spy  should  be  condemned  wiihuui  trial. 

Professor  Licber,  in  the  oflicinl  instructions  of  tbe  Unittd 
Slates,  agrees  with  M.  Morin,  as  also  does  Hcrr  Bluntscili, 
who  adds  that  cnptlnl  punishment  is  inflicted  on  spies  nol 
becnuM!  of  the  ignominy  of  their  act,  but  on  accotint  of  tlie 
necessity  of  imposing  the  severest  penalty  as  the  l>e*t  defnce 
against  an  imminent  danger.  M.  Billot  declares  that  aay 
person  found  disguised  inside  military  iioes  may  be  prcsaaied 
a  spy,  and  that  any  non-combatant,  resident  in  terrilory 
occupied  by  an  enemy's  force,  acting  in  aid  of  the  late  Goveni* 
ment,  is  liable  to  punishment  for  treason  and  to  aufler  dtstll 
with  pnssible  extenuating  circumstances. 

The  employment  of  spies,  writes  M.  Pradier-Fodere,  is 
legitimate.  He  finds  the  penalty  of  death  applied  to  espioaags 
to  be  out  of  proportion  with  the  gravity  of  the  act;  stating  blS 
opinion  that  it  is  illogical  to  puiiisb  spies  with  death  and  ><^ 
to  employ  them  on  one's  own  account.  He  distinguiiiii 
between  espionage  and  treason — only  if  tbe  spy  is  a  compstriol 
is  ho  guilty  of  treason.  M.  Pillet  names  two  cbaracterislics 
of  military  espionage,  viz.  clandeatine  mcthodt  and  intention 
of  transmitting  intelligence  In  the  enemy's  army.  Calvo  asserts 
that  a  spy  cannot  shield  himself  behind  the  orders  of  his 
Government  or  the  exigencies  of  military  duty.     The  hatefol 
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dutj  of  A  ipy,  he  says,  can  ncrer  be  obligatory,  anil  Vatlcl  only 
kdmiu  the  contrary  in  ccruiin  initanrec,  because  he  confounda 
true  rtpionage  with  icrrrt  miMiiini  of  inilitnry  nfliccr*. 

In  the  Dficlaration  of  nrutx'Is,  nj^rf^t-tl  U>  nt  the  Inlrrnnlinnal 
CoDfetence  of  IHl-X,  An.  I'.l,  it  ii  determined:  '  Ksl  eipion 
I'individu  qui,  ngiHant  dandeiliiiement  et  lous  <Ie  lutix  \w- 
tfCXtea,  rocueille  oil  cberchc  a  rccueillcr  dcs  informaiiDns  dans 
let  localilut  ocGupees  par  I'enncmi  rt  avcc  ['inlrnlinn  de  les 
oommuniqucr  ii  la  pnrtie  ndversc'  At  the  samo  Conference 
it  WM  ruled  that  a  spy  shall  never  be  riindcmncd  without 
a  retEul-'r  trial.  Hnron  Leopold  Ac  Neumann  agrei't  with 
M.  ['railiiT-Fodt-rt',  that  espionage  is  pL-rmiMible,  and  that  if 
punished,  it  it  nut  as  a  crime  sgainit  the  law  of  nations  but  in 
view  of  its  danger  and  lu  lenify  others  by  the  example.  He 
approves  (he  opinion  held  by  MM.  Funck-l3reniano  and  Sorcl, 
relating  to  the  guide  who  deceives  the  enemy  who  has  forced 
liim  to  show  the  way,  that  in  such  circumstances  he  can 
only  be  trrated  ns  a  prisoner  of  war.  So  also  Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  a  prisoner  cannot 
be  forced  [u  betray  his  country  nor  an  individual  be  compulled 
to  act  at  a  spy. 

The  best  definition  that  M.  Detourbet  has  been  able  to  find 
is  that  of  M.  Garraud  :  'Espionage  consists  in  obtaining  or 
collecting  information  more  or  less  secret  on  the  policy, 
military  resources,  anil  olTensive  or  defences  organisation  of 
foreign  States,  and  delivering  ibis  Informatiou  cither  gratntlnusly 
or  for  money  to  another  (lovernment ; '  but  our  author  finds 
even  this  definition  l>>'i  vague  and  objects  to  the  insertion  of 
llie  final  paragraph  at  lo  ibe  delivery  of  informnliun  obtained 
as  superiluous.  Tbc  merit  of  the  definition  in  his  ejes  consists 
in  its  applicability  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war ; 
for,  as  a  rule,  most  writers  only  mention  espionage  in  time  of 
war  J  whereas,  as  we  well  know.  It  is  in  fact  practised  a»  often 
as  not  in  time  of  peace. 

We  now  reach  M.  Detourbet's  own  definitions  ui  T Eipionnage 
nni)  la  TraJtUon,  in  close  agreement,  we  noilcc,  with  th^se  of 
Halleck,  which  bave  been  adopted  by  Lord  Thring  in  our 
ofliciat  '  Manual  of  Military  Law.'     Ho  writes  ; — 

"  Pour  moi,  il  [I' l-Arpioitnigc]  cnnsiete  a  reohurchor  claudestinraieat 
et  avec  t'intentiou  do  Ics  commiiuiquer  a  un  gouvurncmviit  lUrnngcr, 
toates  eap^cos  ile  rensoiguements  sur  un  autro  goiivi-i-iieinout,  dc 
iialore  it  nuiro  il  ci-'liii-ci-  .  .  .  (Juaat  a  la  TnihUoa,  jti  nc  la  trotivo 
pss  en  g^n^ral  d^finio,  on  di'finie  d'uuu  fayoii  gatififaisaDtc,  chez  les 
auteuts.  Jc  nicts  done  de  ru]q»irter  co  que  j'ai  trouv^  ii  sou  ei^ot,  ot 
jo  vais  simplemont  indiqner  ou  que  j'ent«uds  par  ee  mot.     Je  la 
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oroU  lo  fi^t  do  celoi  qui   favoriae  oq  goaTernenient  ^tmiget  u 
4£peiu  du  sien.' 

Now  that  the  Republic  and  the  (Cntpire  of  the  Tsar  are  ii 
alliance,  it  ma^  be  interesting,  for  the  uke  of  compariaon,  ben 
tn  iniert  thf  ofliciiil  aspect*  of  cipiooa^e,  a>  set  fonh  in  tlu 
KuBsian  militsrj'  C(k)c,  which,  as  Klcmhowtky  *  infonnt  u, 
recognize*  a.  pi^trulinr  fonn  nf  treatOH  of  war.  Thus,  erm 
brc-Ach  of  obligations  of  military  terrier  committi-d  n-itfa  tbr 
object  of  fnvnuring  the  enemy  in  liii  br^lligervnt  pToee«tlingt or 
other  hostile  interpme,  is  considered  an  act  of  treason,  and  ii 
punishable  by  death,  with  loss  of  ciril  ri|;hts.  All  kinds  of 
«£pionaf;e  tn  time  of  roar,  as  well  oa  the  act  of  receirin^  fa 
conducting  nn  enemy's  spy,  are  considered  as  treason  smI 
punishable  by  drath,  with  deprivation  of  ciril  rights.  Espionsf^e 
in  timf  of  peace,  without  intention  of  bringing  on  war,  it 
punishable  hy  deportation  to  Siberia;  nhile  couimuntcatioa  ctf 
secrets  of  State  to  a  foreign  Government  with  a  view  to  brio^- 
ing  it  to  declare  war  with  Russia,  or  to  commit  acts  of  hostilitr 
against  her  ;  also  any  premeditated  embezzlement,  or  destnictioa 
of  documents  which  could  serve  to  establish  Russian  rights,  &c, 
arc  treasonable  crime*  punishable  tiy  death,  with  dcprivatioa  o( 
all  civil  rights.  Any  Russian  subject  who  in  time  of  prsir 
sells  a  secret  of  State,  or  delivers  plans  of  fortresses,  ports, 
arsenals,  iLc,  or  whoever  publishes  aucb  plans  without  aatho- 
rintion,  is  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  ami  sent  into  the  most 
distant  regions  of  Siberia.  To  the  t-'rench  penal  codes  desUs; 
with  like  oflenccs  we  shall  refer  presently. 

After  thus  presenting  a  brief  review  of  the  various  opinioot 
hold  by  the  Continental  Power*  on  the  subject  of  miliOir 
espionage  as  differing  from  or  equivalent  to  high  Ireasoa 
against  the  State,  M.  Dctourbet  goes  on  to  discuss  the  cause  «f 
the  general  antipathy  against  spies  everywhere  entertained  by 
the  public.  The  dominant  reason,  he  says,  springs  from  tbt 
assimilation  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  words  of  spy  and  spyi^:- 
People  instinctively  confuse  the  public  spy  with  the  private  sp^i', 
or  police  detective,  who  penrlrntes  into  lamiiies  and  botuelioIJi 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  or  telling  the  information  be  nis.'' 
acquire,  liut  secret  agents  oflicinlly  employed  by  Governmi 
as  public  servants,  performing  dangerous  duties  tnrolvi 
fiplf-sacrifice  and  devotion,  can  be  and  not  seldom  aiv  nn 
honourable  men.     We  can,  in  fact,  cite  two  notable  exampli 

■  Coloni?!  GlombawHky  was.  Aern  IGOOto  1801,  PrnfMaor  ot  HOilarfl. 
ia  tlic  Cnvulry  Hcliotjl  nt  Tver,  uid  tmluii^qutntlj  st  Uie  h«ad  of  Ibe  Slaf  if  ■t' 
1st  Ilrigndc  ot  Clmaseuts  st  I'lat>k  on  Llio  Gonoan  A«Btlar> 
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of  fioldicn  who  have  suffered  death  as  n>nvic(c<l  spiirt,  who  ^et 

are  rrgnrdpil  hy  their  coantrTmrn  *«  liemrj.      Vm  inilnncr.  in 

>lbe  Cicj-  Hnll  I'ark,  at  New  Vnrk,  ttnnih  the  stiilue  of  Nnthan 

^^BbIci  captain  of  Knowlum'*  Kitn^n  in  GenernI  VViixhinKtiin's 

^Kmjr,  who,  havin|{  been  caplured  in  ditguJse  its  a  scbuid muter 

witbio  the  Briiish   lin«8,  woa  bungr  by  order  of  Sir  William 

Hove  ai  a  rebel  spy  in  September  177t).     Lafayette  relates  bow 

on  an  Enf;litb  officer  remarking,  '  Tbia  is  a  line  death  for  a 

loldicT,' ilale  replied, 'Sir  t     Tberr  is  no  death   which  would 

ant  be  rendered   noble  ii>  auch  «  e»ii»e,      1  only  rcfcret  that  I 

have  but  one  life  to   lo»e  for  my  ri>untrT  !'     Four  yean  nfter 

Major  Audri>,  when  ai(»   in  pintit  cintliet,  was  captured  by  a 

daiiinale  of  Hale,   and    hung  by   VV'ashinginn,      Both   these 

gallant  men  have  ever  since  evoked  com  mi  aeration  fur  sult'ering 

kD  ignoble  fate  wilbout  the  least  ignominy  rcstinj;  on  itiein,  and 

they    have  deservedly   won   the  admiration  of  Americans  and 

Englishmen  alike  for  their  patriotism  and  dignity  of  conduct. 

In  dark  (Contrast  to  the  foregoing  examples  of  ofTirers  executed 
«s  spies  in  tlm  field  during  the  times  cif  war,  may  be  quoted  a 
Ims  known  incident  which  liad  occurred  seven  years  before,  in 
dsys  of  peace,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  appears  that  one 
Alexander  Gordon,  n  lieutenant  of  the  4yth  Fool,  havin^r  got 
Mto  trouble  at  Cork,  Hed  over  to  France,  where  ho  resided 
soin«  time  on  the  Isle  de  Ke,  as  the  guest  of  M.  Luttcr.  On 
proceeding  later  to  Paris,  it  is  told  how  he  was  persuaded  by 
the  Brittsh  Ambassador  to  visit  Brest  to  obtain  exact  details  of 
thai  port,  for  which  service  he  was  provided  with  funds.  At 
Brest  the  lieutenant  was  freely  entertained  by  the  officers  of  the 
gurison,  until  his  incautious  behaviour  led  to  bis  denunciation 
and  arreil  as  a  spy  in  May  1713^1.  In  spite  of  strenuous  diplo* 
Bstic  attempts  to  save  bim,  the  unfortunate  young  man  wae 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  the  following  Norembcr.* 

During  the  French  Revolution  espionage  of  all  kinds  was 
&eely  practised  ;  and,  as  we  know,  the  celebrated  Bureaa  de  la 
fortie  gfrrUt  was  mostly  utilized  to  serve  private  ends  and 
Fersonnl  animosities  ;  its  agents  being  more  often  employed  in 
•stching  compatriots  than  in  obtaining  information  of  foreign 
uovetnuienia,  which  weie  belter  served  by  iheir  at^jvt  aj^eots. 
^cTtrnheless,  the  Revolution  possessed  many  clever  and  disin- 
Ivretted  spies,  whilst  on  the  side  of  the  Royalista  may  be 
tnenlionctl  Fauche  Morel  and  Mallet-tlu-Pan,  whose  memoirs 
■>ftrc  been  published. 

*  Extract*  fmia  thn  aMelal  records  er  this  trial  ««t»  publiBiiod  bj  H.  LctdI, 
_jfl*iiyUt<.  ui  tbu  '  l)utl«tlu  lie  la  Btmili  AoadenuqiM  de  Brett,'  t.  i.  ISGI. 
■r  2  K  2  Frederick 
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Frederick  II.  divided  tpies  into  four  cfttrgonca:  (I)  Spid 
ordinary,  or    common    people    who    ina<)c    it    business   oi    it 

(2)  Double   spies,    or    thosp    who  serrwl    on    opposite    tida. 

(3)  Spies  of  consequcDce,  such  a*  officers  on  sprvice.  (4)  Yvmi 
spies.  Then  we  must  nol  forget  diitinguishiid  spies,  [or  ibe 
Abb£  de  Wicquefort  *  states  : — '  Un  ntnbatuuleur  eA  aa  etpiet 
disting^i^  qui  est  sous  la  protection  du  droit  Oes  gene' 

The  best  ordinary  spies  were,  it  appears,  (r^nerallj'  fopaJ 
by  Frederick  and  by  Napoleon's  generals  amon<;  peassaOi 
smugglers,  priests,  pedlars,  nnd  lastly  Jcirs,  whose  merceun 
instincts  were  often  successfully  nppcaled  to.  Thus,  prcvioail» 
the  pnssAge  of  the  Bcresina  in  1812,  the  Jews  of  thp  ncighboa- 
hood,  we  are  told  by  S^gnr,  weru  nssembled  and  (inquiries  otilt 
conoeming  the  croising  of  the  river  in  another  directitm,  (u 
which  ibey  were  instructed  to  find  guides  on  the  folIowiag^T. 
As  expected,  the  plans  of  the  Russians  were  formed  in  rniisce 
on  this  information,  and  the  French  troops  made  the  psMSg* 
without  opposition. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dnubln  spies  mte 
Napoleon  wns  Karl  Schulmeister,  whiiiifi  chequcTm)  career  to 
been  traced  out  by  M.  Miiller.  Tliis  *e<;ret  agent  certairfj 
obtained  some  surprising  results  ;  his  greatest  success  beiig 
the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  which  was  brought  about  alwM 
entirely  through  his  machinations,  lie  exercise^t  his  lucrstifF 
profession  with  perfect  propriety;  was  highly  esteemed  on  becb 
sides  by  his  employers,  whom  he  scn-fni  faithfully;  and  it 
held  up  by  M.  Dctourbi^t  ns  a  signal  example,  'to  show  bos 
espionage,  even  when  paid  fur,  can  be  honourable.'  Shouliibt 
not  rather  say  respectable? 

The  acknowledged  presence  of  permanent  military  attacliei 
as  forming  part  of  the  staff  of  foreign  Fmbassies  was  aui 
officially  recognised  before  1864;  but,  previously,  militatt 
officers  had  been  despatched  on  special  missions  duly  aocredttn! 
to  the  Courts  where  their  services  were  required.  la  lif 
rceently  published  memoirs  of  Princir  Kraft  xu  HohenlolK 
Ingelhngen  we  obtain  curious  detail*  of  the  methods  Iv 
employed  to  obtain  military  information  when  sent  by  llu 
King  of  Prussia  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  in  l^hi.  The  priwjj 
having  paid  assiduous  attentions  to  Mademoiselle  Tagtiooi,  I 
famous  danseute,  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  her  lamily  i- 

'  I  was  sure  of  fbidiDg  every  croniDg  from  four  to  oigbt ; 
officers  at  Millie.  Tagliom's,  and  as  tboy  coidd  not  be  alt  taUnn^l 
her  at  once,  they  goB§ipod  among  thcmeclvc« — aboot  what?  Uf  < 

*  '\i'Mii\MU!ia&R\],t«t  ns  roaotionV  2  vob.  1T80L 
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tbey  were  eenenlly  bnaied  about — of  mililaiy  affaira  of  the  moment. 
It  was  UiUB,  thnt  on  leaving  tlioae  parties  I  lou-ul  evoiything  without 
qncstioDiDg  anyboily  ttod  by  taking  good  oai'o  not  to  nppctir  to  bo 
intcraetcd.  Tbis  syetem  succeeded  porfoctly.  At  lost  I  gained  my 
infonoatioD  so  rapidly  tbat  odo  oToning  I  had  learut  of  an  order,  m 
jot  Mtcnit.  which  had  only  just  been  planned  ;  yet  tho  r«port  I  mndo  of  it 
nacbod  Borlin  tho  very  day  on  which  this  oidor  was  signed  at  Vienna.' 

Prince  Mnhcnlohc  also  tplU  us  of  a  certain  xpy  ivitU  whom 
he  hMl  dealings — one  Jrremias — -priMumably  a  Jew,  who  wu 
in  tbe  ptty  both  of  the  KuHian  nni)  Auilrian  Governuents.  la 
central  Europe,  where  Jews  have  been  for  generations  driven 
from  one  country  lo  another  by  constant  persecutions,  it  is  no 
wonder  chat  there  must  always  be  a  lari^o  class  of  cosmopolitan 
mtyfuTrs,  without  any  particular  nationality,  ready  for  well 
juicl  employment  winch  involves  no  conscientious  scruples; 
for  there  cam  be  no  treason  or  pntrtotitm  to  such  at  have  na 
country,  no  home,  no  protection  of  their  interests.  !^uch  con- 
lideraliuns  also  make  it  easy  for  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Semite  party  to  find  materials  for  exciting  suspicion  and  hatred 
against  the  respectable  Jewish  families  settled  and  flourishing 
in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  or  elsewhere. 

Before  the  German  invasion  of  1670  the  military  authorities 
of  the  Kmpirc!  must  have  been  well  aware  that  Mollke*s  agents 
permeate<]  l'Van<%  in  all  dircrtinng.  General  ilu  Barail  has  told 
ua  ia  bis  memoirs  how  the  Foreign  Legion  was  crowJed  with 
ihese  *  spies  of  consequence  '  (Moltke's  officers)  : — 

'  They  all  pr«tonded  that  tliey  had  been  expatriated  in  consequonoo 
wtft  tho  trndil-ional  duel,  in  which  they  had  killed  their  superior 
"Bcor.  Most  of  them  were  emiss&riea  of  tho  General  Staff,  who  had 
'cotDO  to  study  a  special  point  of  our  organization.  One  fine  day  we 
IwKid  tbat  they  liod  been  pardoned  and  that  they  had  ro-entcred  tho 
ftuniaD  amy. ...  In  oiir  infatuation,  wo  were  flattered  at  foraigners 
oonung  to  learn  at  our  school,  for  wo  wore  convinced  that  our  mihtary 
VyvtMn  hod  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  which  conld  not  be  Bur- 
noaacd  or  even  reached ;  that  wo  bad  nothing  to  borrow  ;  that,  on 
Ue  contrary,  we  were  rich  enough  to  lend.  .  .  .  Seven  yesrs  later 
we  were  to  moot  again  these  comrades  of  oon,  nut  eidu  by  sido,  but 
&C0  to  fue»  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

During  the  years  preceding  1870  the  eastern  borders  of 
France  were  inundated  by  (icrman  ofFtcer*  touring  in  civilian 
costume;  some  were  found  sounding  the  river  Marne  under 
pretext  of  fishing;  others  detected  sketching  as  artists  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  forts  ai  Langres  and  Belfort.  Bismarck  himaolf 
Mvera)  times  reconnoitred  the  frontier  approaches ;  and  Lient. 
JFroment  quotes  a  carioa*  telegraphic  despatch  from   an  officer 
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engaged  in  shn<lnwJnK  MoltXir  in  1868.*     From  this  it 
appear  that  the  deljcai-v  'if  ibn  dividing  line  between  l<-giliinali^ 
reconnaissance  nud  espinniige  is  Riciiiunblc  bv  ibe  very  fineil 
bairbrcadtli  in  days  ol  ptuee. 

Whilst  ibc  Fiench  aulliorlliei  were  ton  careless  nr  iDdifTereb: 
to  the  wbolrtalc  cipionafic  practised  bv  their  nrigbboura  in  t^ 
last  dnvs  of  tlir  Empirv  before  the  invatiim.  it  was  far  diflVrcnl 
with  lli<;  nffici*!*  nf  thr  Republic  after  the  capiiulntiitn  nnil  lie 
v»nslituli»n  of  thr  new  frontier. 

For  many  yean  eiery  foreign  lotirSit  who  bnppenMl  to  letit 
the  beiili.-ii  track  with  a  sketch  book  was  liable  to  be  loolrd 
upon  as  a  spy.  Great  pnin«  were  luken  to  watch  the  mo**- 
mentt  of  any  one  whose  nationality  was  suspicious;  yet  bj 
various  ruses  the  general  staff  at  Berlin  have  managed  to  obuia 
more  or  less  certain  intelligence  of  what  gors  on  beyond  tbe 
Rhine,  (ind  within  that  grim  line  of  fnrtrrssrs  drvisrtl  by  the 
late  General  St-re  de  la  itivirre.  Of  thii  Lieutenant  FiumeDi 
givet  a  diaracii^ristit:  illutlrnliun.  It  apjx^ars  tbal  In  the 
suininer  of  ISb.j,  General  Tbibauiliri,  the  Minister  of  tt'u, 
desiring  to  inspect  the  south-east  frontier,  and  careful  of  the  *o»- 
oeptibilitiesof  the  Italian  Government,  travelled  incognito,  slooe 
ftfld  in  plain  clothes,  by  a  third  class  carriage,  yet  before  ^ 
nached  Lyons  two  German  oflicert  likewive  disgnited  hsd 
joined  his  train  and  followed  him  to  Grenoble, 

As  A  mailer  ol  courie  women  have  nltvay*  played  *!) 
importiini  r<ile  in  the  secret  service  of  all  nations,  and  no  ooe 
has  understood  belter  bow  to  make  use  of  female  agecK^  ihas 
Bismarck.  In  1875,  General  de  Cissey  was,  for  the  second  time, 
Minister  of  War,  being  a  Member  of  the  Natiotiai  Aasembly  at 
well.  A  liaiion  dangereuse  brought  about  his  dismissal  in  tliJi 
wise.     Whilst  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Hamburg,  hnving  lost  hit 


'FOBBSCK, 

■  <  A  GvxftRt.  r^nis  i  mrril  IMS,  9  fa.  10 1 

■DepulH  luudj,  jo  atilclc  g('n<fial  tlo  Holllcc^u:)  nU»  la 
FroDoe  el  l'lu<li?  1v»  piwilimis. 


-  Ltuidi.  je  I'iki  rejuiTil  Jk  MayeDi'.i\ 
'Miinli,  il  b'l-b(  um>t('  i 


ii  Biiki^iif'!lil  vl  a  pris  Um  note*  sur  t»  bmlaur] 
rninci  dii  vl'.'ux  plidkuu;  11  u  wuuliv  lu  uii-nm  juor  k  8arr«btS(&;  QjTi 
diipwitioDa  dv  >lI:(c□<;l^  U  lii  gnri>  ct  nu  cuuu). 

'11  lor,  il  *tail  il  Siiirclouin,  oil  il  m  trouvo  cnconv 

■Co  matin,  i[uil(;Ti^  Ic  lunuvaii  (''Uipi,  0  rsl  fotti  ea  Twtnre  ponr  liain  1» 
bftnttUT*  (iDviroiinikiitM  dn  \'iiiidtvfLn^.  >lc  llnma. 

'  Jv  tupptwii.  il'»)>riMi   1(4  liitoTitiitlloiiis  qu'll  tn  rrndra  cO  Kit  OU 
TitvM  i-t  <)ii'il  ii(i»««ni]r«  la  MimpIIc 
'  Fttul-il  oviitiikoer  h  U  suivra  f 
'  Adrtasvz  la  nfyoni^  au  bureau  tilif  rspbiqiie  ite  Foilaob. 

'  CAPrrani:  Sutra. 
JMM)nM.~'&u\v«i'\<:.    PoiU,  I  U.  10.'  * 

wife, 
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wifr,  he  iucciimbcd  In  the  chnimi  of  »  certain  Baronets  de 
KadIU,  who  hiul  bren  the  wife  of  Colonel  Jun;;,  and  after 
pcjirc  bw)  been  inadn  »)ic  nct^ompaninl  Ixrr  cldrrly  ndmirrr  to 
Paris.  It  was,  we  are  told,  fait  uiunl  babit  to  brcakfnst  witb 
hii  miitretii  aft«r  attending  the  Council  of  Miniilers,  and 
daring  tb«  meal  his  portfolio  of  official  papers  vras  esau)in«d 
by  the  Baroness,  who  regularly  remitted  copies  of  its  content» 
to  Berlin.  Althougb  tbis  scandal  was  brought  to  lii;ht  over 
twenty  years  ago  the  rcmllrction  of  it  has  nol  been  forgotten, 
ftnd  it  baa  no  doubt  tcmlnd  to  render  the  successors  of  the  too 
confiding  Cissey  peculiarly  lenttlive  of  anything  touching 
Upon  the  subject  of  espionage, 

Tlie  Parisian  newspa]>ers  have  nev«r  wearied  of  recalling  to 
mind  this  ibeme  whenever  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  throw 
mud  at  the  Government  or  any  of  the  Ministry  for  the  time 
being  ;  and  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Courtenay  Uodley's  recent 
work  on  France  will  understand  to  what  a  pitch  of  scurrility 
some  sheets  of  Parisian  journnlism  can  attain  on  such  a  aubjeci. 
The  BaroncM  de  Kaulla  was  a  Jewess,  and  the  above  incident 
has  long  furnished  the  .inti-iiemitic  organ,  the  *  Libre  Parole,' 
with  diatribes  aguinst  the  War  Office.  In  11^92,  its  editor, 
M.  Drumont,*  published  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of 
*Les  Juifs  dans  I'aimee,'  directed  then  principally  at  the 
nnoSending  head  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  but  the  same  note  has- 

Srerailed  in  the  succeeding  iaaucs  till  the  present  day, 
enouncing  Generals  Mercicr  and  Billot  for  kllowing  Jews  to 
he  officers  in  the  army,  and  more  especially  for  admitting  tlicm 
into  the  llureaux  of  the  (lenernl  KlafT. 

We  know  fmm  the  experience  of  our  own  Government 
ofGces  that  confidential  information  fmm  time  to  time  does 
come  to  [he  ears  of  outsiders  in  spite  of  all  precaution,!  and 
in  sucb  an  establishment  as  tho  Ministry  of  War  in  France 
it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  prevent  altogether  similar 
breaches  of  confidence.  In  fact,  when  four  years  ago  General 
MercierJ  was  appointed  Minister  for  War,  he  was  informed 
that  what  is  called  a  Juile  (i.e.  an  escape  or  leakage  of  officiat 

'  M.  K.  DnuDOBt,  tlio  nathor  uf  <Mon  Vi«ui  Pari«,'  !a  1879,  Iwoame  *«I1 
knoira  by  his  pnUlcutlou,  '  Fruii'»  Juivi^.'  in  16S6.  Mr.  IJoiIluy  writo* :— 'TL« 
"ijbra  Fut>1i'."  prEuiHTily  »iiui<li.)^-inilioureau,  inufFiHivduviitJoij  totbuObnrcli, 
and  in  oi)u  of  tliv  fi-n  ruriDiau  juurnuls  reaii  by  lti<^  aiiiulry  clctfrv.  lis  cdil«r. 
M.  DrumoDt,  wb"Mi  wriliui,-ii  ou  umxiatroTcrEial  tubji-cls  show  that  n  litarwy 
talent  of  iittbI  clinrm  hu  heea  laanOitti  ta  tho  furies  or  polomicnl  jounmliam, 
altwka  inducriminiitcly  nil  wlio  tliflbr  bom  him.' 

t  Wttncu  lh«  Jliuvm  aJTiilr  at  our  ForoiKn  OiHcn,  irhlcli  l«il  to  Ibe  pnwiag  of 
lb»  Official  S.<-ii'U  Act  of  1SH9. 

t  OAi»<ful  >lo  illvWoa  .liigiicti'.  .tlocfisr.  MInistte  da  la  sa«tK,  K  il«Mmbr« 
ll»8-2TJui(icrl893.  M 
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secrets),  IiatI  i<xU(f<l  fur  some  time  preriuusly  In  the  offices  of 
tUo  llem](]uurien  Siaft"  of  llie  Arinjr.  It  Lad  become  evident  to 
the  mililarj-  altachcs  at  Berlin  aad  Rome  thai  cenaiu  projects 
and  inodificatious  of  lormcr  plans  had  reached  the  German  and 
itaiian  nutboritirs.  Already  a  remarkable  docoment  had  btea 
brought  to  li|;ht  in  the  sammcr  of  1893.  A  letter  from  s 
German  attncbv,  Cnptnin  von  Scbwantkoppen,  itn  rouU  to  u 
Italian  StnfT  officer,  Cnptaln  I'annizanli,  bul  been  intercepted 
bv  the  i.'aliinet  tioir,  plmlogrnphcd,  and  sent  on  il«  way.  It 
contained  a  sit^nificant  pitrajjcaph :  '  Cetic  canaille  de  D  .  .  ^ 
e«-il  loujours  aussi  eiigeaot'r''  At  first  suspicion  fell  on  ■ 
harmless  clerk  in  the  oOices,  whose  moTements  were  watched 
for  some  time;  but  it  was  not  until  April  1894  that  mora 
evidence  becamo  available.  This  consisted  of  some  writing  on 
transparent  photographic  paper,  which  had  been  foldnl  and 
lorn  into  several  pit^oex,  aaiil  to  have  been  extrarted  'par  ane 
Boutcc  occult!? '  from  thi-  wasle-paper  basket  of  an  attache  at  the 
German  limbassj'.  The  text  formi-d  a  memorandum  "  or  draft 
of  certain  confidential  pajiers  which  the  anonymous  writer  via 
apparently  forwarding  to  the  foreign  attache  to  whose  posKMiMi 
it  bad  been  traced.  The  Minister,  having  placed  this  last 
document  in  the  hands  of  General  Goniet  for  identification 

■  TL(>  tvit  of  tbe  wyrulloil  iontrrmti  dEi)  not  jHKinDic  known  to  th«  pablia 
until  nil  iiiuccurett-  vunlon  uf  it  Hpjiraml  iu  lliu '  Eclair*  uuv*|Mptr  uC  Itw  IM 
SqitviuWr,  ]896.  A  pliuto^Taphic  laoslaiik  u(  the  nolual  ilocuniout  ntliMaiHaUr 
appvfuvil  iu  thfl  pBgcB  ot  tlut  '  Mntia '  oa  tlie  lOth  uf  Norciiiber,  1883.  It  rm 
as  loUcmn : — 

*8ani  nouv«llc>  m'indiqiiiiDt  que  v<riiu<lvairicx  me  voir,  je  rons  adnMectpn- 
dont,  mntifiKur,  qndqiica  rmncic^ntini'iitii  intiircaiantB: — 

*  1^.  Una  uoto  mr  Iu  ircin  li}-draiitiquo  Ae  120  ct  la  msntiie  dont  •'csteondoHe 
ealtvpiW: 

"i''.  Van  not<i  siir  Inn  troupes  ilo  oounutura  (qunlqani  modlttcatkais 
■pparh<a«  p^r  \«  uouvtau  plun) : 

'S'.  Vtit'  aol»  »ur  utio  iiw^Dioatinn  mix  rnmiatlone  do  rartUIoiIe: 

'4°.  Una  nol«  rvlntiic  k  MsiLiiruuar: 

'F,  Le  pmji.-t  dr  iiiniiui'l  <1u  ti>  iJu  I'lirtilUTia  ile  campstcni'  (14  lunni  ISM| 

'O  domin  docuintut  cut  nlrvuii^iiiviit  iliOIoilo  k  Be  pruourvr  fi  jo  no  pA 
I'SToir  Ii  ma.  dispoiiliuu  ijiil-  ttiu  pvu  Jl-  juun.  Lt>  Miautrt<  de  In  giaem  (a  ■ 
cnTu}'^  un  nombte  (lie?  diuu  lea  nifpa  c(  cuB  corpa  uii  aunt  ruapoaaableSL    duqai 

ofHcii^r  di'icntour  doit  roniDttrB  Ic  aim  oDti*  lus  mnna'uvrM.  Si  dcsw  nw 
Toulcz  y  pir^iro  on  qui  voui  intcivaaa  ct  lo  toDir  h  nut  diipcnitjon  upris.  j*  It 
prvadnu.  A  moiusque  voua  iie  voulirx  que  jc  la  faawi  copier  intxUnmtiot 
vona  on  iidmito  In  aiplc. 

'  Jo  fHJR  iMCIii  vD  mm  I  mil  VI  ca.' 

[It  uuty  \>n  ni'Uid  tliHt  1°  ^^«^l  to  details  of  Iho  hrdnoilio  hnke  ot  ikut 
ho«il2iir  •>(  fill  uitu,  (4-(l'^  iucli),  u<it  then  Inimdui-cd  iiit'i  Uie  Borvioe;  1' t> 
meuaurva  fuitriMiia  vuvviing  llii<  liutniuiHK  stlxutu  of  (iDriceulrHlLiiu :  S'.  rcfiercDis 
tu  Ibc  funuuliuiL  i>r  28  new  Imllt^ricB  after  tliu  dlseattililiBhitH-Dt  of  tbe  poilOMi 
■ynupaniu:  4^.  iIjd  )i1uii  of  ogfiuliuu  'y.iiitt<iu|)liil(>d  in  MudugaJKui,  drawn  ufbf 
Qtnvral  Itcnoumd.  ft>UB-oLef  d'tfut-mujoi  'it  rnriDiV-,  Ac.j 

t  (TvncTBl  dv  brtgsdc  Ciiorlui  Arthur  Uonset  ^us-chef  iT^lal-majiir 
graftal  dc  ranncf- 
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waiinrnrmMlhat  ihp  hnndwritin^,*  nlthoU|;h  'lisf;uiscd,  Btroni^ly 
rrscmlilrd  that  of  Caplnin  Dreyfus,  an  <it!icer  of  nrtillery,  who 
bad  liiwn  altaclietl  to  the  HenilqunrlL-rs  ytuff  and  was  at  thU 
time  serving  witli  an  infantry  regiment  in  P.-irix.  Steps  wpre 
IkkCQ  to  have  Dreyfus  shadowed  by  dtti-ctives,  who  reported 
that  he  bad  relations  with  a  person  strongly  suspected  of  being 
ID  the  pay  of  the  German  Slaff.  Meantime  information  was 
cwllccled  concerning  the  antecedents  of  this  officer,  hii  cooduct, 
bAbiu,  means,  and  private  life,  &c. :  then,  when  all  these 
preparaitons  had  been  made,  his  guilt  being  taken  for  giantrd, 
the  onler  for  his  imprisonment  was  made  out;  but  it  was 
resolved,  previous  to  arresting  him,  in  test  the  suspt^rti^d 
individual  by  putting  him  ttirnugh  that  peculiarly  French 
ordeal  known  as  la  rnnfroxtation.  Fiir  this  purpose  Com- 
mandant Mercier  du  I'aty  de  Clam  met  Captain  Dreyfus  by 
previous  appointment  xt  the  War  Office  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  October,  when  the  following  preconcerted  drama  is  said 
to  have  taken  place : — 

'  Dreyfus,  who  was  far  from  suspecting  any  trap,  arrived  puuctually 
tt  the  hour  appoiiiteil  dressed  iu  [>la:n  clothes.  "  I'm  ({lad  to  wo 
jon,  my  jjood  follow,"  said  tho  Couimundaiit.  "  If  you  Juu't  miud 
we  will  go  out  preeonlly  aud  I  will  tell  you  nliftt  J  havo  to  say ; 
BkOftDtiiue,  as  I'm  rather  bnsy,  will  you  kindly  write  a  Ititter  for  me 
to  General  BoiaJuflTu.f  wbiuh  I'll  dictate  to  you,  wMlat  1  am  putting 
np  some  papers  fi>r  hiui  'i  " 

' "  Certainly  1 "  said  Dreyfus,  as  he  sat  down  to  write,  whilst  the 
Commandaut  dictated  a  letter  iu  uearly  the  same  sense  as  the  words 
of  the  bordereau.^  enumerating  the  docmuents  figuring  in  that 
iscrimiDating  missive. 

•  The  first  osport  noiiBulleil,  IH.  (ioWrt,  of  llie  Beuk  of  Pmoce,  on  compsriag; 
iLo  lianUmia  wllii  (.'apliiiii  UrpyfHB'  Islierii,  Ji'clarol  Ihu  ilioiirunnt  no(  to  be 
Ik  Drejtn*'  liniiilnrilini.-.  'J'Jilk  u[itijiuii  di<l  uol  tnXialj  <ieui-ral  MoTOlur,  «ho 
UtereDjKm  rnuniilkil  M,  Burtillou,  of  llie  Pulior,  L'lipr  <lu  evrvLou  de  rEJculilv 
iudiciaro,  wLu  cauii^tu  tliiii  i^uni'liuion : '  Si  I'uu  fruili.-  i'tiyputlibsn  li'un  diwuuii-ut 
Wttff  •*«(!  Iu  |)luB  ^racd  H'jtii.  11  upporl  niuiiircislpiDL'iit  qua  c'uat  la  mi'luo 
peraeninH  'jui  n  vnit  ]i  \ctUr  ?t  Its  piivLi  ooQitnuniqiiJi'S.' 

t  OvaCTnl  du  liivuion  Ituoul  Frnui,t<ii  Charli-*  Lo  Blonton  do  Boiadcffro,  Chof 
ir<f(ii!'iiuijor  )^Dcral  d*  I'armuc. 

t  Tltu'lettre  d'aspMoaee'  wu alim iiublidicd  in  Ctulmlteby  Ihn  'Matin'  of 
Um  JOlb  Novombtr.  18Wi.  n.  follows:-  .  j.^^,,^  ^  ,^^j^  ,8„_ 

'.^ant  lopliugravu  ia[i.'ivt,>IunsSour.krealnr  mDuii'utHuuuii.>uCi'D|H»(»Mstati 
dM  diacDinMits  que  in  vaiu  ni  lait  ynuavt  nvnut  moii  di.'|urt  aai  miiu(i)iiii'rL'ii>J(i 
mw  prta  da  Die  Cn  Ikiic  adtvsct  d'Mrgeuc'  iFnr  I?  jHirtuui  Ju  la  prvavutr  >iui  C«t 

«Be  Miammaiaie.    Jv  toub  npprlla  qu'ilVagii  du— 

■  V'.  Vae  auto  but  k>  friiu  lifanulI(|uo  du  coaan  dc  ISO  «t  lur  la  nuutitro  duQt 
Ua'estoonipait^  Aui  aumcuuvm: 

■2°.  Una  noto  sur  Iw  tniupc*  dc  onanuluro: 

'  8°.  Unc  uoto  nr  Mndsgasosr  .  .  . ' 

Tt  sboulil  be  suted  tlmt  thin  lacldoat  Is  slroagly  d«nl«d  by  Iho  Mends 
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'  Ab  tinoti  AR  Captain  nrL';rfuH  re<.'»{;nim.il  Iho  object  of  tfaic  Utter, 
bis  bnndwriting,  ^tatvii  du  Pitty  cle  Cluti,  ui>  lUI  tkuu  roguW  lad 
nortnnl,  Ixicitme  irregiilnr,  aii<l  hu  liiiiiHulf  aaiUted.  WliuD  mIuJ  llu 
roaeun  of  hU  agiUtioti  lie  (IucIukiI  tiist  }its  fioffen  were  cold.  In  bet, 
tbo  Innipcratiire  was  luoJurat^  in  ibe  oQice,  wlulst  ibo  liral  few  lino 
writtvu  (lid  not  sLuir  uuy  traoc  uf  the  elfool  of  ould.' 

Comm&niJnnt  dc  CUin,  thereupon,  called  in  Commsndu)! 
Henry,  who,  ftccinnpnnicd  by  a  police  oiTirer,  nt  «ncc  ftrmud 
Captain  Dreyfus  uml  conveyttd  bim  ittnuglit  to  the  priion  of 
Le  Cherche-M idi,  with  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  Wu 
to  hare  the  prisoner  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  without 
inscribing  his  name  on  the  rcfjistcr  of  cntriei,  und  jwo- 
bibitiuR  the  ofliccr  in  cbarf^  from  communicatinf;  the  fact  of 
this  incarcerntion  to  anyone — even  to  General  Saojiier,  the 
Gorcrnor  of  Paris.  Throughout  theie  pmceedings  Caftsin 
Dreyfus  never  cens(-d  jirotesling  tiis  utter  innocence  of  the 
diarge,  and  alleging  that  there  must  a  hideous  mistake  tttoit- 
where.  On  llie  same  day  a  search  was  made  at  the  ptivsle 
resideoce  of  the  prisoner,  where,  however,  no  papers  of  anj 
importance  were  lounH. 

It  is  interesting  In  read  the  report  of  M.  Forxinetti,  ibc 
Governor  of  the  military  prison,  by  which  we  can  form  a 
slight  ides  of  the  procedure  employed  at  this  stage  of  the  caie 
to  wring  admissions  from  the  defenceless  person  accused  ol 
treason.     He  deposes  : —  M 

'  Dq  18  an  24  octobro,  le  Commandant  do  P«*y  de  duo,  tint" 
muni  d'uiio  autorieativn  particnli&ro  du  MiniBtre  de  U  giMne  pMf 
riuletroger.  Avant  de  voir  Uieyfas,  il  mo  domande  s'il  ne  ponnil 
pas  ^nt-irer  sans  bmit  dans  ea  collulc,  poit«iu'  d'uoe  lam^  astt 
puissante  pour  poavoir  projotcr  un  flot  de  Inmieto  an  nn^  do 
caiiitaine,  qu'il  voulait  surprt^ndro  do  fa^on  ft  le  d^inoater.  it 
t^pondis  quo  co  n'^tait  pas  poesiblo.  II  lui  fit  salHr  deal  intemg^ 
toirce  ot  lui  dicta,  choquo  foie,  doe  fractions  dc  phrwee  puafas  MM 
lo  document  incriminij,  dans  lo  but  d'^tablir  la  oompAraison  entro  k* 
fcritnios. 

'IVodant  cctto  p^'Hodo  do  tomps,  la  suroxoitAtion  da  0»{Mlatiw 
Dreyfus  i^tait  toujours  trfls  grando.  Da  corridor,  on  I'entendtit 
gtSmir,  crier,  jmrlant  ?i  haute  voix,  protosUnt  do  son  innooeace.  H 
to  biiltait  cuutre  les  nieubles,  contra  les  mnrit,  ct  il  paraiMail 
inooDfideut  des  menrtnasares  qu'il  se  faisnit.  II  n'out  pas  uo  instaal 
de  ropoB,  et  lor«quo  torttuefi  par  Il's  suulTnuictiK,  la  faligne,  il  t> 
jctait  tout  hnbiI14  sur  le  lit,  eon  scmmeil  etnit  batiti'  par  d'horrtUes 
oauclieniars.  I'etidaut  ccs  neuf  jours  d'uno  veritable  agoaie,  11  M 
prit  que  du  bouillon  ct  du  vin  sucre,  no  touohunt  a  aucan  alioHBi 

*  lie  2-L  Bu  matiu,  son  etat  ucutal,  voixin  du  la  foliA,  mo  |Biti 
]L        'Xii  grave  quo,  soucieus  de  cucttra  nui  rt*pun*abt]it6  ^  conwt) 
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/«n  raxlit  compto  ilirtctcmc&t  au  mioiatro  ainei  qu'au  GouTorneur 
d«  FkriK.  D:inK  rBprrs-midi,  je  mo  r«ndig,  snr  oonvocation,  pri«  du 
Gi'serul  do  Itnibiclfrc,  (]no  jo  miivu  ofacz  lo  ntitiistrc  <lo  U  guerre. 
I<e  );vu<;rul  iii'ii,vi>ot  d«muiclA  mon  opioioD,  jo  nSpondis,  auu  ktisita- 
tiou :  "  ^lll  fnit  fjtimD  routo,  crt  ofllcicr  n'cst  pM  coupftblo." 

*A  lutrtir  da  27  1o  <'.i>iiiniAnilniit  ilii  Pnty  do  ClAtn  vint  proeque 
journellmnc-nt  lui  fuiro  Hobir  dc  uoiiveniix  intetrogiitoircs  et  oproanis 
d'^critnre,  qui  ii'aviiiont  cl'uiitrt;  but,  oliiu^tio  foia,  qno  d'obte&ir  nn 
vren  coutra  leqiiul  Dreyfus  uu  cc^eeait  do  prutvetor.  L'instructiou 
fnt  loQgue,  miuutieiiHu,  et  penduiit  ({irclla  se  pourtinivait,  Onyfus 
croyMt  si  peu  ii  bu  mtHn  <m  jiigemdDt  ut  moius  ericuni  it  sa  cou- 
duanatioD,  iju'il  dit  pliisieurs  Itiia:  "Quelle  cuiupoiisatiuu  tmb-jb 
idoDwnder?"  .  .  .' 


At  this  «nrly  sugc  of  tli«  proc«c'Iings  it  i>  noticeable  tbat 
S(>m«nnK  nt  ihe  War  OiTicr  wns  in  rommu nidation  with  the 
anti>^ea)ittc  prrss,  for  anixi^  inous  inforinntlon  nf  lh«  a r rot  of 
Captain  Orejfus  was  coiiiinunicated  to  tlie  *  Libre  Parole  '  i>d 
the  ifSib  October,  before  any  outsider  could  have  had  notice  of 
the  event.  By  the  3rd  of  November,  General  Sauwier,  having 
received  from  the  Minister  of  VVar  the  dossier  of  the  affair, 
wms  ordered  to  assemble  a  general  court-martial  to  try  the 
nOCTKcd,  on  the  following  rharfjc,  viz,:  'p/  /tavitiff,  in  I8il4, 
practised  maehittaliont  milh  or  Jumifliai  inteili^fnce  to  cue  or 
tevtral  oijent*  nf  foreign  Po'vem  teith  the  ohjcct  vf  procurinff  Jor 
tAem  the  meoHt  of  takini/  /w.\tih  activn  or  making  war  against 
France,  by  delivering  to  them  secret  doeumentx ' — a  crime  provided 
against  by  Article  7ti  of  the  Civil  Penal  Code,  and,  curiously 
enough,  not  provided  for  b_v  nny  of  the  articles  in  the  Code  of 
Miiilnrv  Justice  Rgnintt  treason  and  espionage.  Nevertheless, 
Article  267  of  the  Military  Cinlr  stnies  thnt  military  tribunals 
can  apply  the  punishments  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  civil 
penal  trtnle  to  all  crimes  or  misdemeanours  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  military  laws. 

The  court-martial  was  assembled  at  the  Hotel  du  Chercbe- 
Midi,  on  the  llJtb  of  December,  under  Colonel  Maurel.  After 
the  preliminaries  at  the  opening  of  the  Court  the  prosecutor, 
Commandant  Brisset,  requested  that  the  rase  might  be  tried 
with  closed  doors,  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings  being  of  a 
nature  dangerous  to  good  ortler.  '  Vous  connaissez  les  piiioea 
qui  s<mt  dans  le  dossier.  Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'insister,  et  sait 
qu'il  me  suflira  do  faire  appel  ii  voire  palriolisme.' 

The  counsel,  Mnitrc  Deman^e,  employed   for  the    defence, 

protested    against    this    request    of    the    prosecutor,    but     was 

H  peremptorily  overruled   by  the  President,  who  declared:  'Iljr 

^L«  en  jcu  dans  oc  proci»  d'auties  intcicu  que  ceus  dc  I'accu- 
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mtion  et  dc  la  dcfeau;' ;  ani]  the  rcmaimler  of  tliR  procMdiiigt 
was  c<>n()ucU.-il  in  profound  titcrccy.  Sincfi  the  trial,  however — 
indeed,  quite  recently- — the  whole  of  the  indictment  (ocM 
d'accusatio7i)  has  been  publithi-d,  nnd  frnm  this  muterial  we 
can  gather  a  fuir  idea  of  the  c»»e  for  the  prosecution.  Thii 
Toluminout  document,  drawn  up  by  Commaudant  d'Ormesclic- 
ville,  commenceg  by  staling  the  base  {•}'  the  accutation  ngaiDSt 
Drejfus  to  be  the  aaonymous  note  on  foreign  paper — in  fact, 
the  famous  bordereau — the  writing  of  which  jprcscntccl  *  re- 
markable resemblance  to  that  of  the  accused.  The  seirret  docu- 
ment containing  the  expreMion  'eette  canaille  de  D  .  .  .'  it 
not  mentioned  tn  this  indictmcnl,  and  the  weight  of  the  charge 
Mcins,  therefore,  to  have  rested  on  the  evidence  of  the  experts 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  bandwriting.  Of  the  five 
experts  two  among  them,  MM.  Charavay  and  Bertillon, 
aflirmed  that  the  writing  was  by  the  hand  of  Dreyfus,  the  three 
others,  MM,  Gnbert,  Pellctier,  and  Tejs»>nii;r«'«,  were  leu 
decided,  and  hesitated  to  support  the  identification. 

The  trial  Listed  four  iluys,  and  of  c<»urse  nothing  can  be 
known  for  certain  of  all  that  passed.  A  few  significant  words 
dropped  by  Maltre  Oe mange,  however,  indicated  (bat  the 
defence  was  not  proving  successful — '  Ce  qui  Be  passe  est  inouie; 
la  defense  n'cst  pat  libre  I '  and  it  was  understood  that  Colonel 
Maurel  had  repealetilv  threatened  to  place  the  atlvocate  untlet 
arrest.  What  has  been  since  acknowledged,  however,  is  certain 
— that  a  secret  postscript,  unknown  to  the  prisoner  or  bis 
counsel,  was  prudueed  In  the  Court,  whilst  deliberating  on  their 
finding,  and  served  to  decide  the  judges. 

On  the  23rd  of  December  the  public  were  admitted  to  hear 
judgment  pronounced,  the  Court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty.  The  sentence  was  then  announced,  that  Alfred  Dreyfus 
was  condemned  '  ii  la  peine  de  la  deportation  perprtuelle  dans 
une  enceinte  fortifiee' ;  moreover,  the  Court  pronounwKl— 

*1k  destitution  dn  Capitame  Alfrud  Dreyftui,  ot  ordonno  qu'il  sen 
proccdu  il  lu,  iI6gra<!Btion  do  cet  uffioior  ii  la  premif^rti  priee  d'armei 
de  la  gariiiaon  do  Paris;  le  deolaro  d<^chu  de  aua  d^ooiatloas  ct 
privitt'gee  et  du  ilmit  du  purtec  a  jatuuiH  lea  arrues;  le  cooduuio 

aox  fraiii  euvors  I'^ltat.' 

We  again  quote  Commandant  I'omiiictti : — 

'  Apr^B  le  Terdlct.  Dreyfaa  fut  ramonS  vera  minnit  dans  «a  ehamhrc 
oti  je  I'attendais.  A  ma  vne,  il  B*4cm  en  saiiglotant :  "  Uon  muI 
erimo  cat  d'^tro  nu  juif !  Voil^  oh  m'a  conduit  une  vie  do  travmfl,  do 
labenr.  Pourquoi,  mon  Dion  I  Hnie-jo  catxf  a  I'Ecoto  da  gnenef 
PoiiryDoin'ai'jtipaadoi\wiua>dumi£sion  taut  di-siiuopar  Innueiic?" 
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Le  Imdamftln  MD  cUfenBeiu  vlnt  le  roir.  H°  UomtiiLge,  an  eatrant 
dABB  la  dmnbro,  lul  onvert  los  bras  et,  tout  «d  larmefi,  lo  [iresMul 
BUT  sa  ])oitriiie,  lui  dit :  "  Hon  eofant,  Totro  cODdaiunntioii  twt  )a  plus 
gnude  iofttmio  du  ei^clo  \ " ' 

On  the  4tli  of  January  the  prisoner  wu  conducted  t»  the 
gnmum  pnrade  at  the  Ecole  de  gucru',  Ench  rirgiment  in  tlie 
giirrUuii  liad  furoUhed  thrpc  companies,  togelhtr  with  d(.-tach- 
menti  from  llio  artillery,  cavalry,  and  military  train,  the  whole 
under  General  Dnrras.  In  frnnt  iif  tlicsc  troops,  formed  up  in 
three  tides  of  a  square,  Dreyfus  was  puWicly  deprived  by  an 
Adjutant  of  hi*  sword  and  accroulreinents,  the  Ince  on  his  sleeves 
anil  krpi  lorn  olT,  besidL-s  the  buttons  of  his  tunic  «nd  tbe  broad 
red  stripe  from  his  trousers.  In  this  ragged  condition  ht^  wa» 
then  marched  round  the  square.  The  unfortunate  prisoner 
loudly  exclaimed — *  Jo  suis  innocent,  jc  Ic  jure  sur  la  tote  <le 
ma  femme  et  dc  mcs  cnfants.  Vive  la  Fra.ncel'  On  which 
ibe  crowd  outside  the  iron  railings  howled, '  A  niort  1  A  mort  T* 
Again  he  cried, 'Vive  in  Trance  I  On  dt^grade  un  innocent,* 
&C.,  until   the  ceremony  was  over  and  the   wretched   convict 

t  taken  away. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  his  degradation  Dreyfus  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  d^p^t  on  the  tie  de  Re,  being  mobbed  at  L» 
tRochelle,  on  his  way  thither,  by  an  excited  crowd,  at  who*e 
handa  be  narrowly  escaped  being  lynched  when  temporarily 
parted  from  his  escort.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  transported 
to  the  lie  du  Dinblr,  the  outermost  of  the  lies  du  Salut,  nhicb 
lie  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Cayenne.  This  islet,  previously  n 
plaire  of  isolation  for  lepers,  was  now  prepared  expressly  for  the 
accommodation  of  Dreyfus,  and  hero  he  has  remained  ever 
since.  By  day  allowed  to  move  about  the  island  under 
surveillance,  at  night  be  ii  strictly  confined  to  his  hut  under  the 
immediate  watch  of  an  armed  guard,  who  is  never  to  lose  sif^ht 
of  him.  Once  only  has  any  amelioration  of  his  condition  of 
existence  been  proposed,  and  that  was  when  M.  Clinuiemps, 
sometime    Minister  for    the  Colonies,  asked    the  (iovernor  of 

|<iuiana  if  it  were  possible  for  Madame  Dreyfus  to  join  her 
husband,  but  the  responsibility  wsa  judged  too  great,  and  tb« 
projiosal  was  declined. 
Directly  after  the  court-martial  an  Army  Commiiiion  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  project  of  a  new  Law  on  Treason 
and  Espionage  introduced  by  the  Covemmeni,  the  chief  clause 
of  which  enacted  that  any  functionary  convicted  of  procuring 
secret  oflicinl   documents   for  a   foreign   Power  should  suRcr 

i death.     This   Coininission    reported    that  it   was  essential   to 
distinguish  between  the  act  of  a  French  subject  and  that  of  ■ 
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foroigncr — '  L'un  en  lempt  de  p&ii  commc  en  tempi  de  ^em 
cominrt  un  atioiiiinnblr  tnri'atl.  .  .  .  L'aulrr  .  .  .  nc  mVritc  i 
aucun  dcgul  l.-i  ijuulilirniiim  du  Irnilre,  ni  s»n  chnlimeni,  mcaie 
dcvAtit  lit  liii  du  pnjK  (Iditt  il  (riiinpTntnat  l«  tt'ireit'.' 

Tlie  vi\(p  and  rulntiiicis  «!'  thtt  ex-aitUli-iy  ofBcer,  firmlT 
convinced  of  hU  emire  innocence,  were  reWved  lo  leave  no 
■teps  untried  by  whicb  a  receniHl  "f  the  verdict  might  be 
attained;  but  tho  eipericnce  of  Mftiirc  Demangv  at  tbe  court- 
martial  was  not  cfLtculnlcd  lo  cncnuT<ig(!  much  hopi-  of  obtntning 
tho  rc-lii^iirin^  of  ihr  ca«c  on  npjical  to  nnv  miUinry  authority. 
InfluRntiiil  friomU  of  xhv  Dicyfui  family  «et  about  making 
onquirii-*  in  order  to  obtain  sufTicieitt  evidence  to  lay  before  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  and  of  these  cautious  attempts  tbe  uili- 
Semitic  party  soon  became  aware. 

As  early  as  May  1835,  Madame  Adam's  'Nouvello  Rovue' 
denounced  M.  Wcyl*  as  a  friend  of  'the  traitor  Dreyfus,'  for 
seeking  informntion  in  his  favour  at  the  Colonial  Oflicr; 
whiUt  llir  '  1-ilitc  Pnrole'and  other  like  papers  fiiUowrd  suit 
during  tlic  ensuing  months. 

Serious  duubts  as  to  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  had,  by  this  lime, 
entered  into  tlie  minds  of  more  than  one  of  the  ofltcers  of 
the  Armv  I  Ieiidi|uarter»  Staff.  In  May  18%,  Li  cut. -Colonel 
Picquart,!  havini;  succeeded  the  late  Colonel  Sandhcrr  as  hMi) 
of  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  drd  Bureau,  on  looking  over 
certain  files  or  doxti^rs  connected  with  the  Secret  .Service, 
found  some  (ragmrnts  attributed  to  the  snmr  sauron  whence 
the  famous  iorJemait  hnd  been  vxtriurlRi).  Pa*t(-d  logethtr  they 
formed  a  carte-til&jTamme,  or  jjrtil-Mau,  beating  the  following 
message : — 

'J'attenils  Bvant  tout  iiiie  explioatton  jilus  detatU^  qtie  Cttlto  iino 
Tons  ni'aveK  dou:i^e,  I'autro  .jour,  nur  la  question  en  sasponK.  £0 
coiiHcqueuce,  j«  voum  iiriu  de  luu  la  dunniir  par  dorit,  foot  pouvoir 

jiig<:r  fi  je  puiti  ooutiuuur  iiien  rolatioujt  avoc  la  maiaon  B ,  m  ' 

iiun. — C . 

'  A    MoDsiviir  le  coiuiuiuidant  EnterbuKy,  27  roo  de  la  Bicn- ! 
faisauce,  Paris.' 

Colonel  Picqunrt,  on  making  cnquiriee,  learnt  that  this 
Ksterhazy,  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  bore  but  an  indifferent 
reputation  in  Lis  regiment,  led  an  irregular  life,  and  wu 
generally  pressed  for  money.  VVith  the  astient  of  his  supc-rioi 
officers  Picquart    now  procured    some    of  Esierhazy's   letters, 
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*  M.  fiinile  W«;l— editor  of  the  ■  Jonnftl  di-o  Di-iata' 
t  Li«ul.-Cid.  FicijiMct  had  beeu  tha  npreecntaliTD  of  Oners)  Ifooitf  al  llM 
DKjfiu  (CTiri-marliaL 
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on  rM^eipt  of  which  he  was  at  once  struck  by  the  extreme 
resemblance  their  hnndlivnting  bore  to  that  of  the  bordereati, 
ScTcr&l  nf  his  brother  offitren  on  compRrin^  the  dorumnnts 
spnntnnrously  ihtdnred  '  qu'il  y  nvait  identity  eniiore  avre 
recrilurt!  du  bordfreau.'  • 

fieoeral  (louse,  Sous^hef  of  the  General  Staff,  then  Te(]i)etle>l 
Pict^uarl  to  cootiaae  his  invcsligalioDS  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  each  stop  in  the  invc»ti);ations  served  to  conliTm 
the  gravest  suspicions  thus  directed  Against  Esterhszy  as  the 
Teritablc  aathor  of  th«  /lorikreau,  tin  the  strength  of  which 
piece  o(  evidence  the  unforlun.ite  Urej'fus  hiu)  been,  or  was 
supposed  lo  have  been,  condemned  in  li^i<4.  Exposunr  was 
imminent — '  II  est  temps  de  faire  justice,*  said  the  Colonel ;  to 
which  ihe  General  replied,  '  Vous  aveit  raison,  il  n'est  plus 
possible  d'eviter  la  lumii-re,  mais  il  faut  etre  pmdcnt'  This 
oflioer  an<)  General  de  BoitdefTre,  or  consulting  with  the 
Alinittcr  for  War,  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  light 
of  ihr  truth  might  expose  si>me  ugly  facts  cunnet^Inl  with  the 
adminiitrntion  of  the  War  Department.  For  want  of  courngc 
it  was  imprudently  resolved  lo  let  the  whole  matter  rest  in 
obscurity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  in  189l!  rumours  of 
Dreyfus'a  escape  reached  Europe ;  and,  on  the  L5th  of  Se\>- 
tembcr,  an  authoritative  article  headed  '  Le  Trnitrc'  appeared 
in  the  '  Eclair,'  the  materials  for  which  must  ceitninly  have 
bcM-n  ftirniilird  bv  some  official  at  the  VVnr  OHice.  It  was  from 
this  ofricially  inspired  communication  that  the  public  first 
became  aware  of  the  method  by  which  a  conviction  had  hern 
Assured  at  the  court-martial  by  the  production  of  the  now 
celebrated  postscript  dealing  with  'cetto  canaille  de  D..,.' 
In  fact,  the  publication  of  this  article  gave  to  Madame  Dreyfus 
the  iought-lor  opportunity  of  presenting  an  address  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  protesting  against  thi-  enniiemnalion  ol* 
her  husband  ami  jietilloning  tor  justice  by  the  revision  of  the 
Court's  proceedings  and  finding.  At  the  same  linm  public 
attention  was  called  towards  the  case  by  the  appearance  of  a 
brochure^  by  M.  Lazare,  which  led  to  notice  of  an  inierpella- 

*  Tlie  HorviiiiiariylnK  dix-uimenf  of  liundnritllif;  from  tlin  h"i\Urea»  imd  from 
leltttn  of  Eftcrliiiij'  imil  Uriyfna  nro  fiivcin  fur  diiiipiiri"!)!!,  •liitlitt*  rciiU-i-J  in 
siie,  trom  tlif  j.L<jt<iitmplii>-  fni'mmilL-i.  |>tililUlii>rl  In  n  bIiwI  I'ulitli-t!  •  Ln  I'lr  de 
i'affiurv  Dieyfiu,'  publiginil  iu  I'liria,  liv  I'nul  l.l.^llmLrt^  Wvuwc  our  ackiiun- 
lod|;inoDla  lo  Bl.  Uubricl  nhminl.  Mvml'i"  <\v  I'limtitut,  maitra  tlv  oniifirrrnnt'S  k 
I'Eoole  Bommlp.  jir-'iidvat  ik-  I'Toilt-  pniti<)ii';  Hum  IjiiiiIcb  i!tuclfli.  ilimi^tvur  jv  In 
'Kavdc  hlitatiqui.'.'  for  Ihi.-  i]»r  nf  this  nullii<nti('  iloviiiu(.<iit. 

t  ■  V'no  ErroiiT  Judiciure. — La  vi'ril-.'  sur  ruffain-  Drcyf iiii,"     The  Unt  olition 
I  publlnliod  at  UniMcU,  but  a  Kvoai  edilioa  was  publiibod  hy  ¥.  V.  Stock, 
.  ia  ISUT. 
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tion  in  Parliament  with  n  view  to  rrjirrtiting  anyagit«linn  fat 
the  Tehabililatian  of  Drejrfus.  On  itic  eve  of  ibe  d«bal« 
matters  were  further  romplicatrd  by  the 'Matin  '  publiiltingi 
facsimile  of  the  bortUrrau,  whilst  the  'Snir'  reporiMl  an  inln- 
view  with  Malcrc  Dcmange  rrlatioR  hoiv  .M.  Salles  bail 
himself  hrnrd  from  mcmt>i-rs  of  the  court-martial  thai  tbeir 
decision  hml  reated  on  (he  si-cret  poitwripl  exhibited  to  tbea 
by  the  prosecutor,  but  concealed  from  ibc  knowledge  of  bolfa 
Dreyfus  and  his  counsel. 

The  Minister  of  War  and  bis  calleagues  of  the  Genera]  Stalf 
were  now  fully  alive  to  the  discredit  which  must  be  aitacbcd  lo 
their  department  by  reopeninji  the  Dteyfu*  affair,  and  a* 
Colonel  Picquart  icemeil  resolved  to  press  the  matter  forward, 
and  even  to  force  their  band*,  that  nfiicer  was  despatched  out 
of  ihe  way  to  the  frontier  of  Tunis,  and  later  on  appointed  li> 
the  4lh  Tirailleurs  at  Susa,  in  March  ie)D7. 

The  debate  on  M.  Caslelin's  interpellation  was  dislingnisbei) 
by  the  formal  declaration  of  General  nilloi  thai  the  security  of 
the  Slate  was  at  stake.  He  added  ihat  (he  inttruciion,  tlit 
proceedings,  and  the  judgment  had  all  bcL-n  carried  imt  in  stria 
conformity  with  the  regulations  of  military  procedure.  The 
court-martial  had  unanimously  pronounced  its  srntence,  and 
the  Court  of  Revision  had  unanimously  rejocced  the  appeal  ot 
the  condemned — '11  y  a  done  chose  jugee,  et  it  nVst  permis  a 
personne  de  revenir  aur  ce  proces!'  The  Prime  Mtnista 
supported  bis  collcaj^ue  in  declining  to  re^ipcn  a  debate  on  an 
affaire  jug^. 

In  November  1897.  M.  Lnxare  published  a  second  inciaair,*< 
in  which  bo  dwelt  chielly  on  the  discrepuncies  of  the  expert* 
who  had  pronounced  on  the  handwriting  of  the  much  vexed 
bordertau;  and  shortly  after,  M.  Mathieu  Dreyfus,  the  brother 
of  the  Convicted  officer,  formally  denounced  Commandant 
Hsterhazy  to  General  Billot  aa  the  actunl  writer  of  tfats 
doeument.  In  consequence  the  Minister  of  War  stated  to 
P.irliaiMent  that,  having  been  requested  by  M.  Schcurer  Kestner 
(Vice-President  of  the  Senate)  to  open  an  enqniry  on  certain 
doL'uments,  he  had  replied  that  ihfr  cfioK  Juyee  eould  not  be 
questioned  ;  but,  since  the  Un-yfut  family  had  publicly  accuied 
Ml  officer,  justice  would  be  done  by  ealling  on  that  officer  to 

*  ■  Una  Eireur  Jutliciaiv— L'AIEur*  Drejrfaa'    Draiitaw  H^noi»     hri 
BscmrdLssarK   Lotcr.iuKi'tlivrdfjcumoiitinMiBiiodfnaaibesBnesiHiree.akicJif 
b  iiQtawoirthjrssindicatiiig  lliu  Ufallhjr  elssn*  who  wei«)«pn«llf  tiitiaTStc'tiD 
this  luse.  vli. :— '  Un  pou  ploi  dn  lanri^  nir  TAlTiiire  Dr.Tfut.'    u«  BeiMri  J 
Laaam  an  Baion  Rdmnnd.  aim  los  faodmlles  dn  hmi/tfrnti  M  d'nw  leMt  J>  : 
I>rr;?rua     I'lrninrttr,  in  it^  aiir  prau  ilo  vrltn,  irrite  li  t*  nanftre  AtiviJ'- 
SOjf^     lOVO  In.  (.-.^hoi  Victor  Bnuiciu,  Ruf  i»  Maubcuso  13,  Paiw>    IM; 
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the  charge  pTrrrrrcl  n^ninaC  him.  For  tlii*  purpose 
I  Cum  in  Ami  nut  Kai'urv,  liring^  i>til(-red  to  <lrAW  up  it  *t.tt«ment  OR 
I      ibe  cat(>,  t!4>n eluded  tiit  rcimTt  lliut: — 

^B  *  Pour  coDcluro  ttous  diroos  que,  h\  \e%  accusAtionn  contro  Id 
^B[wnmanHant  Estorbaiv  nnt  oh^  port-'ntg  Kvec  nno  priicision  ct  iioo 
^Tii»o  m  »c^no  enei7oplil>Ic«  d'l^onvoir  I'opininn  publiqnn  ot  do  la 
tronblcr,  on  nwdil";'  il  n'»  i'1.'t  ^ti»b!i  .luciino  proiivo  pi-otmntr,  juridiqiKi, 
do  B1I  cuipaliiliti'.  ai  I'liiiit  ruction  IntxirJoiis"  it  liu[iieli«  il  ti  iyli'  procodi- 
n'»  pu  rcctioillir  iIob  chargm  siifiisnuti^K  pour  otoycr  In  pn-wutioii  do 
luntc  trntiiKondirigiccDnlre  riiiculpi'.  £n  cotiHi'qnence,  iioim  sommcH 
^  d'awit  qii'il  y  u  Iicii  <.-n  I'l'-tat  do  vuiidrt-  iiuu  onlonnaiici:  do  uua-livu. 
■Buia,  31  dcoombrc  1897. — CittutnnDdniit  Bivarj.' 

^^  Nev«rilii^le«s,  a  court-mattial  was  ordered  lo  try  Ktterhas}'  to 
■aiiafy  public  opinion.  Now,  at  Mr.  Dudley  informs  u>,  '  there 
is  no  public  opinion  in  France,  as  wc  undertland  it  in  Enf>land,* 
but  the  spniimcnts  of  the  Houlcvards,  ns  inirTprelGd  by  the 
journnlitts  of  I'nri«,  were  wpll-nigh  iinnniinout  in  their  outcry 
against  tlir  *  Drrylusardi,'  as  they  ttyk-d  all  who  expresMid  any 
doubts  on  th«  tanvtity  of  the  choxe  ja^ee.  In  the  midst  of  tbis 
es<:itero<^iit  a  lonx  communication  uddrested  to  the  Minister  of 
War  hy  M.  Trarieux,  Senator,  and  a  former  Minister  of  Justice, 
ftppesred  in  the  '  Temps,'  giving  cogent  reasons  why  the  forth- 
comtng  court-martial  should  nut  bo  held  within  closed  doors, 
and,  aimultancoasly,  M.  Vvm  Guyot,  formerly  Minister  of 
Public  VVorkt,  who,  from  the  first  days  of  the  Orcyfus  affair, 
had  coniiilently  held  thai  an  injustice  had  been  committed, 
puhltshcti  in  his  paper,  the  *Sii-i:le,'  lh«  test  of  the  original 
iudit-tment  *  preferred  against  Alfreil  Dreyfus,  from  which  the 
public  now  learnt  for  the  fust  time  how  the  whole  basis  of  the 
accusation  rested  on  the  handwriting  of  the  btirdereau. 

In  such  circumstancoa  the  result  of  the  court-martial  on 
CommaRdant  Eslrrhaity,  which  assembled  on  the  10th  of 
January,  I8'J8,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Court  refused 
to  allow  Mnitres  Lalwm  and  Ilemangc  to  appear  aa  rcprcscn- 
tativii  of  the  Dreyfus  family,  and  was,  as  we  venture  to  think, 
well  within  its  rights  in  so  ruling  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  aete 
fCacruiation  had  been  read,  it  was  apparent  that  the  prosecution 
was  aimed   rather  at  the  exoneration  of  the  accused,  and  the 


•  "Lo    ijij^ci.'  January    7.   I8i>!»,      '  I/Acle    rl'iicijuaitioii    ooutio  Dtvjfin.' 
_&*pp«rt  Mir  TaflMlnt  ilo  M.  llr^yUn  rAlfivil),  cnijitiiiiie  bruvel^  bu  H'  regiment 
~  Jtillwle,  attf^T*  k  IVtai-tuujor  il«  ruriiiL'c,  in('ul[>^  il'uvoir.  m  1804.  pratiaav 
t  manliinatSona  ou  enlrotenii  iW  Lnt>.'lltguiici.-K  utco  un  uu  pluiitim  oganUdes 
nitNUKTE  ('ImuKiim  dsoa  \v  but  ili^  leur  |irocurer  It-i  moyons  do  otonmsttra  ilea 
MUIJII4  uti  'I'culrriin'iiiln-  In  eu-.-rrc  vmilru  lu  B'nuiiv.  on  lour  lircant  ile*  docu- 
cab  ■DCTcta,  loqui^lie  u  fittt  V^jel  ii»  Turdru  iriafDmuc  donad  pnr  H.  le  g^aenl 
Davcmeor  militairc  ili-  t'liri*,  le  3  DOT«nibri!  ISOI. 
VoL  1»7.— Ao.  374.  2  0  \ni^\icO. 
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indirect  inculpation  <>f  Colonel  Picquart  far  imprapcilj  getting 
up  »,ny  COM  wbatcvcr  sgninat  the  oflicrr  before  the  Court.  Tbc 
wilneascs  vivn  examined  in  pablic ;  but,  sine*  the  cAom  jngk 
WM  roganld)  a>  proof  positive  ihnt  Dreyfui  bail  l>fcn  ibc  writtr 
of  tlie  borttereav,  and  as  tbat  important  original  ditcument  could 
not  bft  pntduced  in  evidence  to  ciim[wn!  with  Kitn-basj'a 
writing — nur,  indeed,  could  bandwritin;;  aloai-  hnr«  beta 
Ttgarded  »»  concluiive  evidence  against  biin — a  verdict  of 
acquittal  was  unanimousljr  retarned.  The  bonlet-.trds  and 
joumalisli  wcie  filled  with  drli);ht,  nnd  the  furtner  Chief  of 
the  Intelligence  Divitiori  At  the  War  Ulfice  was  placed  under 
clo«!  arictt  in  ibc  foiircM  of  Mount  Vak-rien. 

Previous  to  llii?  axMtmbi^'  of  the  Inst  roiitt-mnrtial,  the 
eminent  writer,  M,  Kiniln  Xola,  bad  pablishrd  a  '  Letter  to 
France,'  complaining  with  cbaraoteritlic  vcliemenn-  tliat  the 
mind  of  tbe  people  bad  been  poisoned,  until  tbejr  had  bi^n  to 
regard  as  enemies  all  men  who  sought  to  obiain  ike  truth.  But 
M.  Francis  Cbatmea,  after  the  EslcrbaiEy  trial,  more  nearly 
exprcHcd  the  general  feeling  of  the  cultivated  cissies  in  th^ 
Republic  when  he  remarked  : — '  II  est  pcimis  de  doutrr  de  la 
justice  des  hiimmes  ;  il  nc  IVst  pas  dVxpriiner  son  douic  sur  la 
chose  jugt^  sans  avoir  «u  d'aulres  prenrcs  on  d'autres  raiioiu 
qu«  (X  doute  invmc.* 

At  tbe  saiiiv  time  the  hearts  nnd  minds  of  many  leading  men 
of  learning  nnd  position  sutTered  ncutt-  doubts  as  to  the  legality 
of  tbe  Dreyfus  court-martial ;  and  a  protest  was  now  circulated 
which  received  many  intluentini  signatures,  headed  by  that  of 
M.  Zola.      It  was  worded  as  follows  ; — 

■  Lea  aouasignes,  protostant  coutto  la  violation  ilea  (bnoM  juridiqnos 
au  procf^a  do  1894,  et  contre  ha  myali^rm  qui  out  entouru  I'a&ize 

Eaterhazy,  persiBtent  it  domander  la  leviaion.* 

This  circular  was  followed  up  by  a  [Wtition  requesting  tbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  order  n  revision  of  the  Court's  proc<«d- 
ings,  which  was  also  subscribed  hy  many  names  held  in  higU 
estimation  throughout  France.  But  unfortunately  such  tempe- 
rate methods  of  obtaining  a  rehearing  of  the  res  Judicata  tbtu 
subjected  to  conscientious  doubts  were  not  iteemcd  sufBcient  by 
the  celebrated  author  who  had  initiated  this  movomenL  On 
the  ISihof  Jnnaary,  in  the' Aurorc,' the  organ  of  M.Clemencesu, 
a  moM  remarkable  challenge,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Kcpnblici  denouncing  the  chiefs  of  the  national  army,  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  face  of  the  world,  couched  in  thi!  most  audaciou 
language  which  the  skilful  pen  of  the  writer  could  produce. 
'J'iic   letter   concluded    with  n  categorical   octo  d'acrttJiatum,  in 
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9h  M.  Zolft,  (iclilwratclj-,  accused  Colonel  du  Paty  <le  Clam, 
lU  Mnrcier,  Billot,  (le  Boi^ofTre,  Godi«,  nod  do  Pcllieux, 
Willi  utlicr  (ifficinU  of  the  War  Office,  tho  cspcrls  and  the 
tncmb^ra  of  the  two  count- mnriials,  of  lupprcction  of 
the  irutb,  judicial  trror,  trt-asnn  to  tiuintinity  and  justice, 
partinlitv,  misleading  public  opinion,  screening  error,  riolation 
l»t  thp  Innr,  tS:c. 

The  Gorcrnmenl  had  hut  one  cuurae  to  punue.  It  wat  the 
fourth  lime,  said  General  Billot,  thai  the  Minister  of  War  had 
been  fi>n-t!il  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  c/tose  jtig^.  and  he 
formally  IihI^ihI  n  complaint  of  defamation  aj^^inst  the  '  Aurore  * 
and  ^1.  <<ula,  which  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Public 
Prosecutor. 

The  Zola  (rial  before  the  Atstice  Court  began  on  tlie  Till  of 
February,  and  Usied  sixteen  days.     It   is   not  our  inlentton,  for 

would  be  imp'>»sibie  within  anything  like  our  limited  tpuce, 
illy  to  analyze  this  remurkabie  case.  From  the  first  it  wac 
apparent  that  Zola  must  bo  convicted,  that  no  defence  would 
avail  htm  against  the  condemnation  lo  which  he  had  voluntarily 
tposed  himself.  Of  all  (he  separate  accuiationa  put  forward 
In  the  'Aurore'  the  Adtocotc-Cicner*!  had  astutely  (elected, 
DOi  the  uiutl  important,  but  only  those  denouncing  the  second 
court-martial  fur  air(|uitling  Kxierhary  by  order. •  The  judge, 
M.  DcteRorgue,  on  opening  the  proci-edin{[s,  nUoed  his  foot  down 
on  any  attempt  to  re-open  the  Dr^-ylun-tsterhazy  ca» — the 
avowed  object  of  the  libel ;  but  during  the  protracted  hearing, 
he  was  not  alrong  enough  to  prevent  the  able  counsel  for  the 
defence,  Maitre  Labori,  or  the  Generals  of  the  War  Office,  from 
breaking  through  bis  ruling,  and  producing  (cttimony,  docu> 
ments,  and  pleadings  wholly  connecteil  with  the  courts-martial 
of  both  Dreyfus  and  Kslerhaxy.  The  *  Dreyfusanls' certainly 
succeeded  in  bringing  before  the  eyes  of  Europe  a  vast  amount  of 
■caodaioas  intrigue  with  which  jieople  connected  with  the  General 
Arcny  Staff  were  mixed  up,  in  exciting  considerable  mistrust 
na  to  the  way  in  which  the  prosecution  of  Captain  Dreyfua 
bad  been  conducted,  and  on  the  method  by  which  that  unfortu- 


*  Lettn  k  II  PoUx  Faniv,  Pn>al<lt^nt  do  la  Iti^publiquo.  '  Uu  emwU  dc 
Snorre  riont,  par  onlic^  ilViwr  nrquiiu?  no  Eatcrliaa;/,  wulBot  supriVmo  k  iMite 
viTriti',  k  (oute  Juatloc  Kt  i''n»t  Uiii,  lit  Pmnco  a  aiir  la  j(iui>  etXU^  (anillDri!. 
L'blttDlm  eortn  quo  c'oet  eouH  totn)  jiri/fMouce  iiii'nti  tel  rrinin  lodnl  a  jiu  f  tffr 

CORlRkis. 

'Its  ont  rviiilu  uns  nentonoe  iuiquo  qni  )t  jumaU  ptucira  aar  at*  ooueeilti  tlo 
^errv,  qoi  eatacheta  di-mtniBii  (lo  auiiiiciua  tuiu  Itum  HriCli.  \m  prvnier 
coaMiU  ds  game  n  pu  (Irr  miutclligual,  1<>  imoixI  Mt  fon<^iiieut  trimiDal. 

"...  J'bccuw!  \r  iccond  cci[ui.-il  de  frncrrei'  -*  iwltc  tllu^it^  par 

cudre,  en  oonunclbmt  k  aon  tour  lo  eriiae  je  *  •ctcnuoeiil  an 

«0apaUe.' 
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nalc  man')  conviction  had  bc«n  rttablttheil  in  thn  evei  of  (he) 
fmt  r<>uTt- martini.  IntJ<-eJ,  a  curiou*  inctilvnt  illustrated  thej 
remnrkabic  ideas  on  le^al  proof  held  by  itie  military  chiefs. 

On  the  tenth  day  nf  the  trial  General  d«  Pellieux  requested  to] 
be  beard.     He  »aid  : — 

*  Tlio  ildfcDoo  hRK  jtint  rend  in  public  a  [inMago  from  the  raport  of 
ComiiMuiduRt  d'OrmiwclieTillc,  vrhicli  vmn  lionrd  with  cloMcd  doon-  I 
now  nslc  to  sny  u  word,  not  of  tbo  DroyfuK  trial  - 1  «li«ll  not  iipe«]c  of 
it;  but  T  will  r(>]>riit  tlio  cliui-nctcriKtiu  (xnroHsioii  of  Colonel  amirj: 
"Thej  want  informnliou.  They  ^hall  hnra  it."  During  Oa 
Cutelin  interpiilliiliuu  ii  fiict  oi^uurrei]  which  I  nill  ni>w  roT«al. 
The,v  have  bud  at  tliu  War  Office — aiid  n-maik  that  I  am  not 
sficakiug  of  tbo  Dreyfus  al&ir^an  abnolute  proof  of  the  gailt 
Droyfua— abaoluto !  and  (hat  proof  I  have  eevu.  At  the  motneBt 
that  iiiterjtuUutiou  a  paper  wna  brought  to  the  War  Olfioe,  iba 
genuiueueHS  of  ubicb  cnunul  be  diBputud,  anil  which  said — I  will  t«U 
yon  what  is  iu  it^"  II  ra  se  produire  une  itUerpellalion  itr  rafairt 
Dr^fiu.  jVe  drfM  jamais  le»  ri-lalicmt  i/h*  nmu  otwt*  mw*  tnrt  ee 
}>iif."  And,  Gentlemen,  the  note  is  digned!  It  is  not  signed  by  a 
real  name  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  visiting  card,  at  tlio  back  of 
nhioh  is  an  unimportant  appointtneiit  signed  with  on  assamed  till' 
and  Ibis  title  con'eeponde  exactly  wttli  the  signature  of  tbo  not« ; 
Yisiting  card  bears  tli«  r«al  name  of  the  p«raOD  who  makes 
common i cation.  Well,  Gentlemen,  tbo  defence  aro  CDdoaTonri&g  by 
indiroct  moans  to  obtain  a  reriMon  of  Iho  trial ;  I  just  giT«  you  thic 
fact.  I  swear  to  it  on  my  honour,  and  I  call  opoa  Gcoenl  ds 
Boifidcffro  to  support  what  1  haTc  mid.   This  is  what  I  wished  to  say.' 

Generals  Gonse  and  dc  BoisdcfTrc  ronfirmcd  the  abore  parti- 
cnlnrs,  but  declared  that  prudence  prrrcnted  them  fr>iin 
bringing  these  proofs,  real  wnd  absolute  though  tbey  were, 
publiely  brforo  the  Court;  and  General  de  BoisdefTTe  sign! 
ficantly  added  : — 

'Kt  maintonant,  Messieurs,  permetlex-moi  en  tcnninatit  io  tooi 
HixQ  unc  cboEo:  Vous  ^tcs  lo  jury,  toub  (t«e  Im  nation;  si  U  oatioa 
I  eonfinncc  dans  les  cbeJ's  do  ^on  arm^  dans  C4yns  qui  ont  U 
abililo  do  la  dL'fcnso  nationale,  ils  oont  pr^ts  il  Iai«ae7  '» 
I'antres  cotto  lotirde  tnchr.  Vous  n'aroz  qa'tt  parlcr.  Jo  oe  diiai 
pas  ns  mot  do  plus  I ' 

Can  these,  indeed,  be  ihc  same  generals,  we  might  ask  Count 
d'llaussonville,*  in  whom,  at  he  tell*  us,  *  l"'ran<^«  plaert  her 
unshaken  riinri(lence — the  vigilant  sentinels  of  ber  seruricr,  ibe 
silent  guardi.tiis  iit  her  honour'?  Their  rii/a  on  (bis  occaiioa 
was  assuredly  incompatible  with  their  presence  in  the  ranks  "t 
*lh«t  army  which  has  been  so  aptly  lertned  the  gratuie  mtuVt, 

T-  *   Vidt '  Bi>poii8u  du  comtc  ■I'HBiuiontitli-  au  i!i«raufS  do  V,  te  oosnte 

dc  Mun '— ACii'.'tiiW'  Fra.w;M*e.  Mweli  11,  ISOS. 
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wliicli  it  ought  rvcr  to  remain.'  The  eslraonlinArj  inlor- 
^cntiun  in  tbc  Assize  Court  of  three  Gcncrali,  holding  high 
Nxitions  in  the  army,  thus  throwing  their  twonlt  into  ih*! 
alec  (>r  juilice,  WAS  nn  exhibition  of  CViariim  which  would 
c«riainlv  not  have  heen  [lermilted  in  our  Courln  of  Uw, 
but  which  after  ull  diil  not  afl'ect  the  lindinf;  of  the  jurori. 
Tried  befoie  an  English  judge  and  Knglt»h  jurymen,  the 
Terdic-l  could  not    hsve    been    dilTereut  ;  and   therefore,  as  the 

'  accused  had  himirlf  anticipated,  the  masimum  penalty  was 
iDllicled  on  M.  '/,o\a.  and  the  managor  of  the  *  Aumn;.'  It  ii 
unnecessarj.  as  we  are  onlj-  incidentally  concerned  with  the 
trial  of  M.  Xola,  to  refer  to  the  >uh(eqiient  procetK lings  ht^fore 
the  Cliainbre  CrimtiielU  da  la  Cour  de  Ca*%ation,  \t  t*  xufhcient 
to  tay  that  the  Court  held  the  prosecution  advised  by  the 
Avocat-Guncral,  M.  Van  Caasel,  to  be  illegal,  and  quashed  the 

^^jrbolc  proceedings  before  the  Cour  tT Anise*. 

^B    More  important  rcsalta  followed  at  the  PalaU  Bourbon,  where 

^^U.  Meline  eiprcMcd  the  intentions  of  Government : — 

^^  '  The  duty  of  the  GovcrDm«Dt  will  bo  to  put  an  end  to  thiM  agita- 
tion, and  wu  shall  ti'it  fail  to  do  bo.  Wo  can  only  apply  tlit:  laws 
when  they  scfin  applicable,  bat  we  shall  lake  nhatovnr  dixcipliuary 
mHUures  may  hu  domantUd  by  circumstuiiccR.  We  i.'oiiHider  that, 
afl«r  to-morrow,  uu  one  who  pctvista  in  continuing  the  cimtOHt  can 
■nj  longer  plead  good  fuitli.  ...  I  do  not  hc(iiti>t«  to  luty  from  this 
tribuue  that  we  shall  apply  tlu>  existing  law  with  the  utmocit  noverity, 
oud  that,  if  the  weaponit  which  we  already  hold  in  our  handit  are  not 
ificient,  we  shall  aak  you  for  ollicre  I ' 


w 


It  may  be  noted  ai  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
Minister  of  War,  being  called  on  to  defend  htmaelf,  delivered  u 
tort  of  confession  of  faith  in  order  to  show  how  he  belonged  tu 
political  party: — 

Eh  hieti,  mcsaioure  I  le  geui^ral  Billot  auivaut  les  tnitpirationii  de 
M  conrcieocc,  a  tnt^'oai8  mareh^'  droit  devant  lui  eana  dupeodre 
d'unciiDo  ci>terie,  d'aucun  parti.  Soldat  republicaiu.  n^^  danx  una 
&milla  clm^tiouuG,  jq  no  enie  ui  frauc-ma^on,  ui  jf'suite,  ni  jaif, 
liatbeo!' 

The  promise  of  rigorous  diicipltnary  measures  at  once  bore 
l^uit  in  the  dismissal  of  M.  Leblois,  who  hnd  been  counsel  for 
Colonel  Piixjuarl,  from  his  pott  as  Deputy  Mavor  of  iheScfcnth 
District  uf  Paris,  whilst  th«  Bar  Council  suspended  him  from 
practice  for  six  louoths.  Colonel  Picquarl  himself  naa  placed 
on  the  retired  list  on  a  reduced  |>ensi(>n  (ikV  en  riformt)  for 
grave  fault*  when  on  duty.     Other  prominent  supporters  of  tKe 
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dcfeadant  who  beld  ofiiml  appouitniiraU  were  likewiie 
pendcd,  or  rciirrd  from  the  »ervicc. 

M.  Frrdinsnd  Brunclicrc,  whfwc  well-balanced  npiui 
have  ^<*al  weight  amnng  a*,  in  n  ivncnt  article,  *  Apm  \l 
prnci^t,' *  Imx  ditc^uttnl  raitimi  qui^stioax  cunnected  with  tbf 
/ol.t  trial,  and  hum  his  upeitin^  si-ntence  it  is  evident  that  bu 
verdict  agrees  with  that  of  the  jurjr :  '  11  a'afriHait  de  savuir  »i 
le  premier  veuu  saiu  preuves  ni  commcDcements  <lc  preum, 
a  le  droit  d'insulier  j:rotsicremcnt  la  justice  et,  en  meme  tein|>i, 
I'arinee  .  .  .'  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  ti»  di«<:uss  tbe 
legal  or  political  aspects  of  the  Zoln  busineM,  which,  so  far  as 
our  subject  is  concerned,  is  interesting  only  frmn  the  glirapies 
it  (ifTords  of  such  strange  doingi  behind  the  scenes  at  the  War 
Office,  exhibiting  the  existence  of  suspicious  complicity  belirecii 
editors  of  Parisian  journals  and  fuoctionaries  of  the  official^ 
bureaux.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thai,  in  these  cii 
cumstances,  fuiU«  continually  recur.  In  fad,  the  closer  m' 
»cgi»rd  the  Dreyfus-Eslcrhftzy  complication,  the  more-  we  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  thai  the  very  atmosphere  nt  the  (fifiCM 
Af  the  (ieneral  Army  SCnlTis  impregnated  with  esjiionnge — not 
always  lawful  espionage  of  foreign  maniuuvres  and  hostile 
tnachi nations,  but  that  more  hateful  system  of  spying:  which 
consists  in  shadowing  the  movements  and  prying  into  tbe 
private  affairs  of  officers  belonging  to  the  esfabfiihment, 

Mr.  Courtenay  Bodley  has  fully  exposed  the  evils  of  that 
system  of  'secret  instruction '  hitherto  followed  in  ordinary 
cases  of  criminn]  procedure,  when  the  posfihle  innocence  of  the 
accused  is  seldom  taken  into  account.  He  tells  us  how  all  tbe 
forces  of  the  police  are  worketl  to  get  up  evidence  against 
the  untried  prisoner,  of  the  very  nature  of  which  he  is  kept 
ignorant,  whilst  the  jvfft  d'inttructton  in  his  inlerio^iitonn 
uses  the  craft  of  a  skilled  expert  to  draj;  damajjing  iiduiitsions 
from  the  month  of  tbe  man,  bewildered  wiih  the  isoUlion  of 
captivity,  sometimes  biowbealing  him  with  threats,  A:r.  Hot 
we  were  not  prepared  to  find  an  officer  of  position  thus  treated 
by  his  brother  officers,  with  aggrAVSte<I  contumely  also  because 
he  happens  to  1m*  a  Jew.  This  specttu'le  has  certainly  aiforded 
the  mnny  admirers  and  well-wishers  of  the  French  army  sad 
subjects  for  reflection  and  regret. 

The  merits  of  the  reconsiituted  army  of  the  Republic  ba' 
been  deservedly  extolled  by  Mr.  Bodley,  of  which  be  writes: 

'Tho  entiro  manhood  of  the  nation  pasHW  through  the  tauks  of  (he 
army,  and  grare  aa  is  the  eoonomical  aapAot  of  eompnlaory  scrrioi. 
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hicfa  Utiuw  from  tlteir  training  at*  cHtionl  jirriod  tlm  nppn^Titicce 
in  t/mj  Brt,cnft,  and  ncionco,  miucu  Eiimpu  hits  to  W  u  tiiilitury 
camp,  too  anny  of  Fnuioe  tuny  be  regardod  as  a  iiatiniinl  itiKtitiitioD 
of  bcDidieiKl  !iifliieii<!e.  TIiu  iifiic«r«  nsimlly  ec't  uti  cxntupti;  nf  ilova< 
tioD  to  their  dtitiee,aToii!iiig  liixiirimis  jirotunHioii  wca  in  tbo  r«r(i 
CUQ8  wbere  Uiey  arc  ricli,  nnd  «  clone  study  of  )tarriiii>n  life  Iiait 
liolped  TOO  t(i  midiTBtaiiii  the  general  ftfit't-tiou  in  wbicli  the  Fruncli 
soldier  ia  litld,  wlnitcTer  Ills  gmdo.  Tbe  respect  fur  tlio  uiiifurm,  no 
"oTibt,  JB  (jreally  duo  to  the  martial  itmtinct  of  nhicli  few  FreuchuKin 

e  deetilul«:  but  for  tli«  prBctical  eMJoynieiit  of  that  aeutimuui 
every  French  family  pays  in  kind,  and  a»,  luoreorer,  tbo  {XL-a^ut  am! 
the  tradcaman  hftvo  »  fervid  horror  of  war,  tlio  univeraal  popularity 
of  the  army  apoalis  veil  fbr  the  general  effect  of  military  diauipliite 
on  tbo  nation.' 

An<l  sgnin  another  psssa|^  informt  us; — *  Wbalei'er  is  open 
to  criticism  now  in  the  nation,  the  army,  in  spite  of  isolaied 
icanil.tlx,  is  c-xrmpt  from  the  ills  which  deface  political  or 
fashionable  society.'  We  wnuhl,  thrnrfore,  fain  bclicre  that  (he 
incidents  connected  with  the  Dn^jfus-Ksierhajry  cbm'  may  pnivc 
mere  isolated  tcandnlx  which  the  full  exposure  of  llie  truth  may 
ere  long  wholly  iliMipate.  If  we  can  trust  Colonel  Picquart, 
^ivhn  has,  throughout,  shown  himself  to  be  as  intelligent  an 
^HlttflicGr  n«  he  is  a  straightforwaril  and  fearless  gentleman,  tlie 
^^iruth  will  certainly  be  revealed  sooner  or  later — '  Et  cc  jour  est 
r  plu»  rapprochi!  qu'on  n«  suppose,  je  rout  Ic  garantis.' 
^^r  In  conclusion,  we  can  only  hope  against  hope  ttiat  ihi^  prac- 
^^ncc  of  otiiciallv  employing  public  lunds  for  sttcret  military 
'  tervice,  at  lea*i  wiibiu  countries  where  military  atlac/its  receive 
hospitality,  may  cease  altogether.  By  ibis  entertainment  of 
foreign  military  altacli^t  an  implied,  if  unexpressed,  contract 

NBiay  be  supposed  to  be  created,  that  no  deceitful  practices,  no 
clandestine  correspondence  with  suborned  functionaries,  are 
permiuible.  The  breach  of  such  tadt  engagement  must  he 
perRdioits  nnd  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  honour.  Could  the 
great  Powers  come  to  some  definite  understanding  on  this  point, 
either  by  dtscouutenaneing  the  practice  of  military  espionage 
between  friendly  nations  in  days  of  peace  —  as  they  now 
idcnounce  privateering  and  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  in  time 
f  war — such  an  arrangement,  if  practicable,  could  not  fail  to 
rove  in  every  way  of  inestimable  advantage  lo  the  international 
morality  of  armed  Europe. 


Ss.t. 
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Art.    XI. — 1.  Korea    and    her    Neiffltbcnrs.     A    Nartntive   ol 
Travel,  with  an  Account  of  the  Kcccnt  Vici>situ<]c  and  proeatj 
Potitlon  of  the  Countrj.     Bjr  Mrs.  Hisliop  (Itabclln  L.  Biri 
Two  VoI«.     London,  1898. 

2.  Hvranff  cMao  ehivif  MiA  ic^h  su  piai  ('The  Blue-Book  of 
Chin«').     1888. 

3.  Diplomatic  a»^  Conmlar  Reports.     1897. 

WE  hnre  placed  Mis.  Dtshop's  bn«k  first  in  lb<!  list  at  the 
heoil  uf  lliii  arlidc,  pnrllv  b«cniiie  its  contents  are  of 
great  current  interest,  .tiid  partly-  bi-enuse  ibe^r  represent  &  tran- 
sition stage  between  tbe  gulloping  transformation  of  Japan  sad 
the  stolid  indifference  to  all  progress  which  diatiDguishei  the 
Chinese.  To  speak  of  reforms  in  Japan  at  the  present  daj-  i» 
on  the  face  of  it  an  anachronism,  since  so  far  as  the  surface  ot 
the  national  life  is  concerned  it  is  scarcely  an  exag|reration  to 
aajr  that  cuinplvtc  reform  is  an  ac<;ump)i»hiHl  fact.  During  tlie 
lost  fort^  jears  everything  that  was  ditunctively  national  has 
been  reformed  out  of  existence.  Tbe  administration  of  the 
Government,  whicti  in  the  'fifties 'was  based  on  an  extreme 
feudal  system,  has  given  place  to  institutions  which  arc  modelled 
after  the  newest  European  pattern  ;  the  native  literature  and 
learning,  which  were  entirely  founded  on  Chinese  metlKMit,  hare 
b(«n  rscbnnged  for  educational  principles  evolved  from  the  [atetl 
scientific  works  which  have  issued  from  the  presses  of  London 
and  Paris  ;  while  tbe  youths  of  the  country  pursue  their  studies 
through  a  progressive  course  of  local  schools  until  they  graduate 
at  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  within  whose  hutpitsble 
doors  upwuds  of  1,&00  students  hove  taken  their  deerec* 
since  ita  ftmntlation.  Inste4ul  of  the  slow  method  of  travelling 
known  to  the  fathers  of  tbe  present  generntinn,  their  sons  and 
grandsons  whisk  over  the  country  uii  railways  which  traverse 
the  Empire  in  every  direction.  Levies  of  swashbucklers  have 
within  the  same  period  become  an  orderly  army  capable  oi 
facing  tbe  most  redoubtable  troops  of  Europe,  and  a  navy  of 
itoacUds  swims  where  junks  and  sampans  were  accustomed  t» 
tliiplay  the  Daimos'  flags. 

To  this  talented  and  impulsive  nation  one  gift  has,  liowercr, 
been  denied  ;  and  it  is  as  though  some  Fairy  (lodmotber  hail 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  the  '  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun '  quid 
wits,  great  courage,  indomitable  jierseve ranee,  and  cnnipleic 
aelf-control,  but  had  withheld  from  tbe  thus  favoured  race  tbt 
power  of  subduing  and  controlling  peoples  of  other  tongues  and 
uf  other  climes.  Their  short  reign  in  Korea  was  mar^'" 
series  of  curiously  hasty  and  ill-judged  regulatioi«< 
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SI  (Jeci*!"  app^-arwl  onleriiig  every  Kwrenn  In  cut  off  the  lop- 
knuls  of  tinir  which  for  centuries  have  been  the  dittinguj thing 
mark  of  ihe  race ;  another  day  the  '  tbree-feet-loag '  tohttcoo- 
pipea,  which  were  the  delight  of  the  Koreans  of  the  capiint,  were 
abolished  ;  and  then  in  rapid  succ«Mion  came  edicts  prohibiting 
early  marriages,  cslithlishing  local  councils,  providing  for  a  new 
coinage,  nilopting  the  solnr  cnlendnr,  rrgulnling  the  postal, 
tch-grnph,  and  railwny  tyKtrmt,  henidei  a  host  of  other  rendv- 
made  Temi^ltes  fur  the  undeniable  confusion  whirh  had  hitherto 
reigned  in  the  country.  But  the  supreme  indiscretion  perpe- 
trated by  the  Japanese  was  their  oonnirance  at  Ihe  attack  on 
the  Palace  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen.  The 
subsequent  flight  of  the  King  to  the  Russian  Legation  changed 
all  this.  Almost  without  an  rxccplion,  the  oppressive  regula- 
tions and  unlnctful  ontinnncrt  were  inttnntly  abolished,  and 
only  B  residuum  of  wholcsmne  reform,  which  was  later  intro- 
duced by  British  and  Kucsian  representatives,  has  been  allowed 
lake  TOOL  Out  of  the  chaos  of  extravagance  and  insolvency, 
r.  McLeavy  Browne  has  with  wonderful  success  produced  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  financial  aysteoi ;  and  whereas  an  air  of 
culation  and  robbery  was  invariably  associated  with  every 
ovcrnmrnl  transaction,  an  accurate  method  of  accounts  has 
en  intro*!uccd  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  Huropean  Inokers- 
I,  no  less  wc  shouh)  imagine  than  to  the  Koreans  themselves, 
.s  been  the  means  of  providing  a  surplus  of  one  million 
liars  which  stood  to  the  credit  of  the  Crown  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  Under  the  orderly  supervision  of  this  and  other  Kuro- 
pean  advisers,  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  saniCarv  condi* 
Uons  of  the  large  towns  arc  undergoing  a  marked  change. 
Seoul,  which  as  Mrs.  Bishop  Iclls  us  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Peking, '  the  foulest  city  on  earth,'  is  now  in  many  parts  no 
longer  to  be  recognizeil. 

*  BtrecU  with  n  minimum  width  of  fifty-fivo  foet,  with  deep  atone- 
lined  ohannels  on  both  sides,  bridged  by  stono  slabs,  have  replaced 
tho  fod  allejB,  which  wore  brociling- ground e  of  cholera.  Narrow 
lanes  have  been  widened,  slimy  rindote  have  been  pavad,  roadmya 
are  no  longer  "  free  coops  "  lor  rufueo  .  .  .  and  Seonl,  from  iMTing 
boon  tbo  foulest  is  now  on  ihi  way  to  being  the  cloanost  city  of  the 
"'ar  Kast' 

Under  the  influence  of  recovered  credit  trade  has  improved 

irnughout  the  country,  and  the  shops  at  Seoul  and  other  towns 

•how  an   unmistakable  evident-  tliul  there  is  springing  up  n 

e  for  articles  of  a  kind  which  were  formerly  unknown  on 

mnters.     The   municipal  policemen  have   discarded 

uslike  robes  and  wickerwork  bats,  and  now  appear 
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in  a  icmi-mililary  drvas,  which  enable*  tht-m  In  iIq  fcallv  utel 
work  as  guanliant  of  ilic  peac«.  Meanwhile  tlie  artnv,  wbi 
hithcno  haa  kc«n  nothing  luore  than  a  mere  rabble  aruiwl  wi' 
the  mniit  obfolcte  weapons,  is  in  process  of  efTective  rorntaiii 
under  the  intpirinji  ^uitlnnce  of  Itusaian  inslructon.  A 
of  4, WO  men  is  gairiionod  at  Sroul,  while  a  force  out  of  al] 
proportion  small,  numbering  onlv  1,200  rank  and  file,  keep* 
the  pence  in  the  chirlren  provinces  of  thr  Empire.  In  tbr 
currency  a  great  ailvunce  has  been  oinde.  Under  the  disfHril- 
ing  influence  of  Cliina,  copper  <:aitt,  or  what  pa*>e4l  for  copfwr 
cash,  were  the  only  coins  known.  This  one  fact  was  enou^ 
to  discourage  commerce  and  put  difficulties  in  the  vi*j  of 
trade.  Mrs.  llisbop  reckons  that  it  look  six  men  to  carry  ten- 
pounds'worth  of  this  nio«t  inconvenient  money.  UapjtUj^U 
the  people — , 


11 


*a  new  fractioiial  coinage,  in  which  the  unit  itt  a  twcntjr-ooat 
hu  been  put  into  ctronlalinu,  idong  with  iiviv-c^tnt  nicKcl.  firi 
oo^er  ana  one-cash  brass  piecvii.      Thu  fice  ilajiatingp  yen  or  dolbr 
i*  BOW  cnnxtot  eTerywhore.     The  Dai  leln  <^iingo,  aiid  fifly-ei^t 
banks  of  Japan,  aBunl  buidiing  fboilitiea  in  Seonl  and  the  open  ports.' 

The  complicated  means  of  oral  and  written  communication 
in  Korea  hare  always  been  a  bar  to  the  much-lo-be-desirtd 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  'The  protection '  of  China  was 
purchased  at  a  great  cost  in  many  ways,  and  in  none  more  to 
than  by  the  imposition  of  her  compUt-ntctl  cbarnclcrs  for  all 
literary  purposes,  to  the  negleiTt  of  the  atphitbet  \c  natirc 
writing  of  the  country.  To  Korea  belongs  the  ernlit  of  hanag 
been  the  only  country  in  the  Far  East  which  has  pixMiueed  aa 
alphabet.  Tbe  Japanese  at  an  early  period  arriml  at  a 
•yllabic  system  of  writing,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  now 
despised  Koreans  to  invent  nt  their  own  initiative  an  alphabet, 
which  in  addition  to  its  generic  advantage  has  lt>c  farther  eon- 
vcnienni  of  being  one  »I  thi-  simplrst  in  the  world.  So  great, 
howerer,  was  the  influence  of  China,  that  for  all  official  and 
literary  purposes  Ibe  language  and  writing  of  that  Kmpire  were 
employed,  tbe  use  of  tbe  Korean  script  being  relegated  la  cheap 
noTels  and  such  works  aa  are  disdainfully  styled  'Women's 
books.'  The  contempt  in  which  the  Korean  writing  was  thus 
held  was  precisely  analogous  to  that  under  which  (be  Japanese 
syllabic  system  sufTcrcd.  In  the  '  Land  of  thr  Kisiog  Sun's 
compromise  between  the  two  methods  of  expn-saiitn  w.is  alier 
much  agitation  arrived  at,  and  by  the  agreement  come  to  books 
of  all  sorts  were  printed  in  a  mixture  ol  Chinese  and  Hintgana. 
The  same  medley  baa  now  been  effected  in  Korea.     Books  are 
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DO  longer  primed  in  Cbiaete  pure  nn<l  liinple,  but  in  ChincsK 

ixcd  with   ea-muH   or  native   writiog.     Id   ibe   Govcrnmcnc 

^OoU   this    system    ha>    beea    adopted,    and    so  long  «*    the 

inc(c  riauics  hold  tbcir  place  in  tbe  national  curriculum  it 

is  inevilahln  lliat  it  mast  be  so.     Hut  it  is  prrnnMibli;  to  hope 

that,  for  th<^  sakt!  of  students  and   readers  grnernllj*,  a  halcvon 

day  luii}'  siiiin  airivn  when  nil  books  will    be  printed   in   ibc 

native  character. 

Another  system  borrowed  from  China,  that  of  competitive 
«zatni nations,  has  been  happily  abolished,  and  a  morv  reason- 
*  Ic  method   of  estimating  candidates'  qualification  for  office 
Iicrn    generally    adopted.       Under    the    niispicrs    of    the 
tmincnt,  scbooU    arc    springinj;    up    on    nil     »ides    where 
Sikl^Iish  and  other  lotrign  Innf^isgcs  arc  laujjht ;  and  at  Seoul 
(here  bai  bci-n  fimnilnl  a  Knynl  KngUsh  SHhhiI  with  a  hundred 
iiiil'i>rm< wearing  students,  who  in  tli«  itiic^rvnls   Iwtween  their 
Iterary  studies  are  regularly  drilled   by  a  British  sert^cant  of 
"arines.     Schools    f'»r    instruction    in   Japanese,   Freneh.  and 
Russian   have  also  Iteen  brought  into  beiiij;.  hut  probably  the 
cstablitlimrnt  which  exercises  the  most  |»i»'r(ful  pdnralional. 
moral    ami     inlnllct'iiial    intlucnco    in    Korea    is    ihi*    l\ii   Chni 
College  <' Hall   lor  llir  rearing  of  uirl'iil    iiii-n').      This  ciiUcgi- 
^^ertains  to  tlie  American  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church,  and,  in 
^Bddilion  to  a  Chinese  section,  has — 

^Hno  Knglinh  dcpartmont,  in  which  rending,  grammar,  comjtoaition, 
^^jpidling,  liistory,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  tbn  demenla  of 
'  chciaistry  and  natural  pbiloeopliy  aro  taught.  .  .  .  This  oullcge,' 
adds  lUrs.  Dishop.  'in  uudonbtcdly  tiinkiog  a  decided  impreaaioD, 
aiiil  in  giving,  br:Hidi-K  a  llUiral  education,  a  raraKiire  of  that  hiuader 
inli-lli^ctual  viftw  anil  dooponod  moral  eouso  which  may  yul  prove  the 
'vation  of  Korea.* 

One  notable  feature  in  the  national  life  hefon?  trc-aty  days 

Iras  tlie  entire  absence  of  all  religion,  and    it  is  protfable  that  at 

:  time  Seoul  was  the  only  capital  in  the  world  in  which  no 

iiilding  existed    for  the  wonbip   of   any  deity.     A   kind    of 

Shamanism,  such  as  is  tu  be  found  among  the  wandering  tribes 

of  Mongolia,  satisfied   all   the  cravings  after  the  supernatural 

oi'   which   tbe    Koreans   were  conscious.     Their  very  tottering 

steps  in  the  p«tha  of  morality  found  a  kind  of  support  in  the 

tencbings  of  Confucius,  but  the  level  nf  their  aspirations  was 

distinctly  of  the   earth    carthv,    and    jf  any   one    might   have 

desired  to  see  how  it  was  possible  for  n  nation  to  live  without  a 

god  in  the  world,  an  example,  and  a  very  pregnant  one,  may 

have  been  found  in  the  Korea  of  that  period.    For  rears  Roman 

Catholic  missionaries  had   been  living  iu  the  country,  at  the 

^^^^^^a_  xv^ 
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risk  of  their  I'lvci,  and  in  the  hope  thnt  ih^y  mi^hc  W  able 
instil  sDmc  trace  of  rrligion  into  the  pcoplr.  Their  %acoe»,' 
h(iw(!v(-r,  will  not  on  a  par  with  their  ileierts,  anrl  the  exUtenot 
of  even  a  imall  congreftntion  was  vnongh  t4>  itir  up  a  bittct 
persecution  againtt  iheie  emittariei  ol  Christ.  Since  the 
i?onclu«ion  of  the  Trentie*,  koivever,  the  inittionar)'  mofemrai 
hat  found  wide  expansion,  and  represcntatireB  of  every  lorm  of 
Christianity  arc  now  busily  at  work  propagating  tbelr  ram« 
doctrines. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  who  is  a  sympathetic  nbterrer  of  misstonarT 
elTiirt,  ipi-nlts  with  wise  though  iniMlerate  enthusiasm  of  the 
work  that  is  Iwing  done.  This  is  her  dnrription  of  n  congre- 
galion  astemhled  at  a  missionary  church  at  Pbyong-Vang:'—   ~ 

'  Aa  I  looked  Uf  ou  thoae  lighted  facoe,  wearing  an  cipr 
strongly  contrasting  with  thft  dull,  dozed  lock  of  apnthy  wliidi  W 
chancteristic  of  tbo  Korean,  it  was  imposaiblo  not  to  nxogniso  Ibsit 
it  vas  tbo  tc-nchiiig  of  the  Apostolic  doctrinos  of  Bin,  judgment  ta 
come,  and  diTiiio  love,  which  had  brought  nbotit  iinch  r«alt«,  all  tie 
mora  remnrkable  bocaniw,  according  to  tbo  miaitmarioa.  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  had  rcnoinioed  douiou  wonthip,  and  in« 
liTiog  in  tbo  fear  of  tbe  trite  Ootl,  hud  biicn  attructod  to  Christtanity 
in  the  fket  inetniiL-o  by  Ibc  hojm  of  gain  I  Tbiis  an  almoxt  uoTarytBg 
testimony  to  tho  same  cfi'cct,  ooufirms  nio  in  thu  opinion  that  wbea 
people  talk  of  nations  "craving  fur  the  GukmiII''  "  stretching  out 
pluading  huiuls  fur  it  I  "  or  "  a  thirst  for  God, '  or  "  louginu  (or  the 
living  waters,"  tlicy  aro  usiug  words  tvhich  iu  that  counexioa  lufS 
no  nioauiiig.  That  there  are  "  suekt^s  after  nghteouaaosa  "  hen  and 
there,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  bulieru  that  the  one  **  ci-iiTing  "  of  th* 
Far  Esst  is  for  money — that  "  unreat "  is  only  in  the  Eaat  u  syDOnyB 
for  poverty,  and  that  the  spiritual  iustlnots  have  yet  to  be  created.' 

It  must  for  truth's  sake  be  ntlmitted  that,  though  Korea  hss 
undoubtedly  made  some  steps  in  the  paths  of  pntgreas,  tbe 
chnracler  of  the  King  unfortunately  leaves  it  always  a  doubifill 
louiier  bow  long  an  advance  will  continue  to  be  made  in  any 
given  direction.  With  unhappy  and  fatal  facility  be  is  in  the 
habit  of  adopting  the  views  of  the  person  or  persons  who  for 
the  time  being  may  happen  to  Mtcure  his  confidence  or  suctets- 
fully  minister  to  his  whims.  Years  ago,  under  the  influence  of 
foreign  advisers,  he  adopted  numerous  reforms,  all  of  wbicb, 
after  brief  existence,  cea»ed  to  be,  and,  as  a  rebound,  Uie  old 
order  of  thinf^s,  or  even  worse,  was  returned.  Quite  lateli, 
during  His  Majesty's  residence  in  the  Uussian  Legation,  ihr 
numerous  innovations  which  had  been  urged  upon  bira  by  tbe 
Japanese  were  not  only  abolished,  but  nil  the  worst  tradidocu 
of  unregvneiatc  Kotea  were  again  resorted  to. 
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I  abuMd  cropped  np  daily,  miniflters  aod  tlidr  favuurituK  koM 
uubliijiliiiigiy,  nuil  vihea  epecitic  chsi'|j«d  W6ru  tiiude  ngaiust 
one  of  the  King's  chief  fftvouritcB,  Ihu  formal  Junrnud  for  liia  proapcii- 
tion  vroM  m«t  by  ninking  him  Vice-Miaietcr  (jf  Eiluctitiou !  Men 
w«ro  thiovn  into  prisou  without  rcuon,  eomo  of  the  wurHt  i)f  tlin 
fanaitle  were  iDado  MiniBtcrB  of  8t«to,  the  murderer  of  Kiiii  Okvniii 
wss  appointed  Maxtor  of  Corcmoniri),  and  a  conrioted  crUaintL],  u 
nwn  vrhofio  lifo  bns  Iw^n  one  career  of  sordid  crimes,  ms  luado 
Uiaistcr  of  Juatico.' 

flillterio,   liowet'cr,  thuuyU    much   hat   been   Inat   l>j   tlictc 

actions  on  the  pint  of  (he  Kin^,  &iime  aubBianuul  adrancc  has 
been  gained,  nn<l  ihnugh  ihc  jiriin{icc't  uf  the  future  of  a  country 
so  ^vctnnl  inusi  alwavx  Ix:  i:Iiet.'kcrcil,  we  may  W  allowed  to 
indulgt!  n  impc  that  ai  education  »pr<-a<ls  among  the  people,  and 
■■  rcli^iiin  (iilFuxi-*  it*  »<>lteiiiii^  iiiilui-nic!!  thtuuphout  the  land, 
civtlizoliun  in  iti  iruett  aeuM;  uiajr  ^et  fall  to  the  portion  of 
Korea. 

Uut  though  Korea  thus  presents  many  disappointing  aspect*, 

ere  is  probably  a  nearer  prospect  of  better  [bings  fur  ibat 
country  than  appears  In  be  in  store  for  that  'jest  and  riildle  of 
the  world,'  Chins.  It  Jt  nlnrnys  easier  to  inlluence  small  bodies 
of   men    than    large,    and    Korea   enjoys  the,  in  this   respect, 

icstitnsbte  advantage  of  being  of  manageable;  area.  A  quarter 
a  century  ng»  the  Chinese  statesman  VVensiang  remarked  to 
English  diplomatist  that,  tbouKh  the  Chinese  were  difficult 
to  move,  }'et  if  once  they  started  on  the  path  of  progress  tbey 
would  advance  at  a  speed  which  would  astonish  the  worbl.  If 
this  dtctuRi  bad  any  basis  on  fact,  we  are  obliged  to  believe 
(hat  tbe  nation  bas  not  even  taken  the  necessary  first  step  in  the 
right  direction.  A  more  hopeless  country  lor  ibo  energy  of 
reformcn  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  and  though  there  are 
certain  indications  that  among  a  small  body  of  the  people  there 
is  a  desire  for  the  ac«iuisitton  of  Western  knowledge,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  as  a  nation  there  has  yet  been  displayed  the 
slightest  tendency  towards  any  serious  measures  of  reform. 

The  population  of  the  Huipire  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
ihree  classes.  Tbe  mandarins  and  literati,  that  is  to  say, 
those  who  have  qualified  for  ofiic'c  by  passing  competitive 
examinations,  but  who  have  not  been  given  employment  ;  tlie 
merchants,  and  the  people.  The  Tint  is  infinitely  the  most 
poweiful  and  induenlial  sectlnn  of  the  nation,  and  i«  far  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  supposes].  iVIany  thuutniid  candidates 
succesalully  pas*  tbe  examiners  every  year,  and  all  ihoM-  who 
are  not  at  once  admitted  iolu  the  Mandarinate  go  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  tbe  hangers-on  at  the  yaiiicns,  and  the  oi»mpany  ot 
t  ■ii.\*;uti,\*\i.\t'S. 
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<lisr<inu-nte()  i)<!]»ntlcnl*  un  llie  >ich.  All  ib«te  men,  oRlcl 
and  uiin-ofTicial,  b»v«  lb«  deepest  interest  in  tnaintainiag  tl 
eziftting:  state  of  things.  ExloTiion,  pecuUtion  and  jobbeiv 
the  piacticcs  by  which  mandarins  uf  sll  grades,  from  the 
Hun;:changs  of  the  Empire  down  to  the  moat  iuti;;ni6 
district  magistratcB,  have  wrquiml  thcwenhb  tvhicli  is  the  enry 
of  all  those  who  are  not  yet  in  |>t>sM:isi(m  of  tii€-se  weapons  with 
which  to  nrve  out  their  fortunes.  A  reform  of  nti ministration, 
which  must  be  one  of  the  Arst  reforms  efiei^ted  if  any  of  a 
serious  nature  are  to  be  made,  would  at  once  stop  the  cdttcm 
of  wealth,  which  has  for  many  centuries  been  accustomed  is 
flow  into  the  pockets  of  the  officials.  Even  with  most  men  to 
touch  their  pockets  is  to  arouse  their  indignation  ;  but  with 
Orientals,  whose  one  ambition  is  to  nccjaire  riches,  such  an 
interference  is  unendurable.  Only  the  other  day  it  was  con- 
iidently  asserted,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  a  syndicmte 
rich  Cantonese,  who  <lcsircd  to  present  a  memorial  to 
Emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  Peking  and  Hankow  Railway, 
to  pay  thirty  lhousnn<l  taels  to  the  officials  of  the  Peking  offii 
through  whom  their  petition  had  to  pass  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  it  would  reach  (be  eyes  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  As  is  well 
known,  some  of  the  greatest  courtiers  at  Peking  can  compete 
with  American  millionaires  in  the  extent  of  their  fortunes,  aad 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  fortunes  bare  all  been 
acquired  by  illi^gal  and  ill-gt»tten  gains.  Such  reinuncratire 
perquisites  could  only  be  secured  in  China  under  the  existing 
corrupt  system  of  admioinirntion,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  mandarins  to  a  man  will  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way  oi 
those  wbo  desire  to  exchange  corruption  in  political  matters  far 
an  approach  to  incorruption.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  f« 
granted  that  nothing  but  those  mechanical  reforms  which  will 
add  to  tb«  convenience,  without  diminishing  the  profits,  of  the 
official*,  will  receive  the  support  of  tlic«;  eminently  self-seeking 
[lersons. 

In  the  next  class,  that  of  tlie  merchants,  are  to  be  foand 
many  in  whom  the  hope  of  the  nation  resides.  The  Chinese 
are  eminently  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  the  trading;  classes 
have  a  keen  and  practical  eye  to  their  own  self-interest.  Manj 
centuries  of  Chinese  rule  nave  unfortunately  robbed  then)  of 
their  independence,  and  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  abject 
submission  to  the  wills  of  the  mamlarins.  Rut  there  are  yet 
among  them  those  who  have  glimpses  of  a  better  way,  and  who 
if  left  to  tbemtidves  would  desire  to  acquire  the  kmtwlrdge 
skill  which  have  placed  countrieslike  England  in  the  forefronl 
oi  the  world,  and  whicU  woutd  aa  a  natural  consequence  aSt 
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them  o{i[>ortuDitiefl  of  incrraaJng  their  i^lnm  of  wealth,  Amon^ 
thpse  men  the  Icavrn  of  refonn  i«  nltvAtly  working  tlinagh  frobly, 
and  there  are  suflicient  sign*  in  tiift  ckjr  to  show  tlitit  if  tbcj 
could  be  remnvrd  iK^vond  the  lenuh  of  ofUcinl  tratninL'U  th«y 
would  At  \tr*t\  he  glai)  (o  adujit  those-  refonii*  which  are  likely  to 
1m;  inoit  imifilnliltr  to  tbem.  Aud  no  doubt  the  finl  nipirntions 
of  these  prngrewi*ts  would  be  in  the  direclion  of  iuipiovtng 
Ibe  means  of  intercommunication.  The  alownecs  with  which 
goods  are  transported  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  the  other; 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  transit  ;  and  the  damage  often 
done  to  the  goods  in  pasKige,  handicap  Chineu  merchnnta 
most  tnaterially  and  inlrrferr  perniclnLisly  with  the  onlinarj 
transaction*  of  commrrcc!.  Junks,  th<!  communett  mean*  of 
transport  in  China,  which  are  dejtendent  on  lUe  winds  of  heaven 
and  lh«  currents  of  rivers,  pursue  their  leisurely  way  re^rdleis 
of  days  and  months,  and  the  impatience  of  buyers  and  sellers  ; 
and  in  somo  of  the  more  troubled  parts  of  the  large  rivers 
are  as  lonj;  traversing  400  miles  as  a  iitrnmer  would  take  in 
making  the  voiagc  between  Shanghai  and  London. 

The  constant  passage  of  sie^tiners  along  the  const  hat 
familiarised  the  native  merchants  with  the  advantage  of  slejun 
vessels  over  lliese  leisurely  boats,  and  at  the  ports  they  have 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  follow  from 
the  speed,  certainty,  and  security  of  goods,  which  belong  to 
steamships.  If  ihey  were  allowed  to  have  their  way  they  would 
doubtless  like  to  see  the  extension  of  steam  power  on  the  inland 
waters  of  the  Empire.  This  however  is  to  some  extent  denied 
tbem  by  the  opposition  of  the  two  classes  interested  in 
preserving  the  tlattu  ipto.  The  mandarins,  rccognixing  the 
flifficulty  of  collecting  Likin  duties  on  goods  carrie<l  in  foreign 
steamers,  have  banded  ttiemselves  together  to  oppose  the 
proposed  innovation,  while  the  boatmen,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  guided  the  coachmen  and  ostlers  in  Geoi^  Ste- 
phenson's days  in  their  campaign  against  railways,  are  already 
loud  in  their  outcries  against  the  wrong  which  such  a  movement 
would  inflict  upon  them.  No  doubt  the  concession  will  be 
granted  Iwfare  long  within  certain  limits,  and  while  the 
mandarins  in  the  districts  concerned  will  be  calle<l  upon  to 
deny  themselves  a  portion  of  their  illeg^al  dues,  the  boatmen  will 
learn,  as  the  English  coachmen  and  ostlers  did  seventy  years 
ago,  that  far  from  detracting  from  their  gains  it  will  add 
enormously  to  their  profits. 

The  same  people  who  thus  recognize  the  advantage  of 
steamers  have  for  some  years  been  agitating  for  the  introduction 
ai  the  '  iron  horse '  into  the  provinces  of  the  Bcnpirc.     As  to  a 
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certain  extern  thi«  i<Ii!ii  clnined  in  with  the  iatertriti  and 
uf  >uin«  iiiL-inbers  "f  the  Supremo  Govomrnpiit,  tbe  ui«ini>ri 
which  were  forwarded  on  llic  tubjecl  were  allowed  to  retich  t^ 
Tbron«.  Wiib,  howovrr,  that  syBiem  of  iiow-iiot-toHlo-il  wbidi 
is  to  iborgugbly  andcmoud  in  China,  the  question  of  adoptiagt 
railways  wax  referred  to  the  High  Officials  of  tho  Empiie  for 
tbrir  onuntrl  and  opinimit.  Many  of  the  answers  which  wrre 
reccivc-il  tn  this  M>iniiiunicatii>n  npp<-ar  in  the  *  Hluoliooh  n( 
China,'  and  it  is  curtouii  to  find  tbi;  T<H)icd  <ibjts.-tii(ns  to  ibc 
innovations  which  are  belt)  even  by  men  who  bnvc  Wl 
experience  of  the  conrenienco  of  railwsjis  in  Curo[>e  aad 
America.  Liu,  who  was  at  one  iiin«  Minister  in  Gerniaajr, 
condetDns  them  unvnndiiinnally.  He  states  to  bis  ImperiiU 
Maatrr  that  nfter  two  wars  of  close  olucrvation  and  considera- 
tion be  cciiild  not  but  ooine  to  the  conclusion  that  raiin'sTi 
were  things  for  Kurope  and  not  for  Cliinn,  and  be  goes  on  l« 
enuineruie  eight  reasons  why  they  are  unsuitable  for  bis  native 
country,  elffbi  more  why  they  must  be  unprofitable,  and  nia^^ 
further  to  show  ibat  they  would  be  injurious.  ^M 

In  support  of  these  picas  he  points  out  that  railwavi  i^\ 
Europe  arc  for  the  most  part  made  and  mnnagcd  by  merc;amilt 
companies  of  a  kind  to  which  China  it  a  stranger,  .tnd  to  show 
the  incapacity  of  his  countiii  men  for  such  mnnngcmcnt  be 
instances  the  case  uf  the  China  Mercliants  Kleam  .Navigatios 
Company,  the  money  for  which  was  drawn  from  the  pocket*  of 
raerchanli  who  at  first  received  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4 
per  cent.,  but  who  had  ultimately  to  put  up  with  the  meagit 
pittance  of  J  per  cent.  ;  and  he  contends  that,  if  a  aimilar  stalt 
of  things  were  l«  exist  in  the  matter  of  railways,  the  Treasurr 
would  be  constantly  bi-siegnl  by  applicants  who  coosiderei 
ihemselves  defrauded  and  the  colTers  of  the  State  would  be 
speedily  emptied.  But  turning  from  mundaiMt  to  spiritoil 
considerations,  he  points  out  that  foreigners  who  worship  tbe 
'  Lord  of  Heaven  '  are  stupidly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
);ods  of  mountains  and  rivers.  To  tbesc  deities  the  worki 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  rnilnays— the  blasting  <^ 
rocks,  the  tunnelling  through  mountains,  and  the  bridging  of 
fivers — are  naturally  disturbing  and  are  apt  to  provoke  their 
anger  as  well  as  that  of  the  kings  of  demons  and  stream*.  Id 
ilie  midst  of  this  and  other  pieces  of  amazing  folly,  be 
■iccusionaily  shows  glimpses  of  }ierception.  The  raanagoBMnt 
of  affairs,  and  this  is  the  real  crux,  he  considers,  srotilil 
eventually  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  mandarine,  when  at  once 
loopholes  would  be  given  for  peculation  and  bad  work.  Agaio, 
ibe  speed  kI  which  the  trains  travel  is,  in  bis  opinion, 
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lan^rous,  and  would  besides  present  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  colleclint;  provincial  loils. 

In  Irardling  Chinamen  have  a  rootffd  objection  to  bein^ 
BcpArnled  from  their  luggagr,  and  Liu,  who  appears  to  bo 
ignorant  of  thn  existence  of  luggage  ram,  supposes  (hat,  because 
ICur<>|M-ans  travel  apart  from  their  imj>cdimenta,  thev  arc  in 
the  habit  of  doing  without  any  bag^ge  at  all ;  and  on  this 
Mippoaitlon  he  points  out  lh:ii  u  train  would  only  carry  half  as 
ttoMj  Chinese  &s  European  passengers.  Hit  idea*  on  jiolitical 
economy  are  much  on  a  par  with  such  views  %s  the  above.  He 
acknowtc<dges  that  railways  in  Europe  arc  profitable,  hul  con- 
sideTS  this  fortunate  result  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
Contiitent  they  nrr  not  confined  to  any  particular  country,  but 
ran  from  one  to  the  other  without  let  or  hindrance.  But,  he 
argues,  the  provinces  uf  China  are  like  inemhers  of  one  family, 
and  when  the  wealth  of  one  is  used  to  make  mercliandize  with 
the  other's  goods,  it  is  as  thou|;h  an  elder  brother  ahould  expend 
bis  cash  in  baying  his  junior's  merchandize,  the  result  being 
that  one  would  lose  his  f»sh  and  the  other  his  wares,  and  that 
as  A  whole  they  would  neither  be  gainers  nor  losers  by  the 
transaction.  Above  all,  however,  he  is  of  opinion  that  railways 
arc  nol  rr<ju(red  in  China,  for  the  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
I  travelling  abouL  It  is  a  foreign  custom,  he  says,  for  women  (n 
dislike  slaying  at  home;  and  as  they  insist  on  going  abroad 
their  husbands  have  to  follow  them,  and  so  travellers  are 
numerous  t 

Fortunately  for  China,  there  were  found  men  of  comparative 
light  and  learning  who  look  s  more  sensible  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. Chang  Chihtung,  the  Viceroy  of  ihc  two  Kwang  pro- 
vinces, was  one  such,  and  as  others  followed  suit,  an  Imperial 
K«lict,  signed  with  the  Vermilion  Pencil,  was  issued  aulho- 
rizing  in  general  terms  the  construdion  of  railways.  It  is 
difficult  to  read  without  a  smile  many  of  the  suggestions  put 
forward  by  even  the  most  advanced  memorialists.  Some  of 
tbcm,  amongst  whom  was  Chang  Chihtun|r,  held  that  no  rail- 
ways should  be  allowed  to  touch  the  coast  for  the  sapient 
reason  that  such  a  line  would  afford  injudicious  facilities  for 
the  advance  of  ao  invading  force  into  the  country.  Others 
ciUTie«)  the  idea  still  further,  and  opposetl  the  construction  of  any 
line  leading  to  the  capital.  The  construction  of  one  or  two 
short  lines  was  tentatively  suggested,  but  Cliang  Chihiung, 
with  a  wider  grasp  of  the  situation,  strongly  urged  the  making 
of  a  trunk  line  from  Hankow  on  the  Vung>tsxe-Kiang  to  the 
neigh  bourhuiKl  of  Peking.  So  persistently  did  he  support  ibis 
project  that  the  Kmperor  nominated  him  to  an  appointment  on 
Vol.  187— iVo.  374.  2  v  \V^. 
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the  tp<il,  and  innile  liiin  juttif^  bli  prescienoe  t>v  making  tfa 
l>n)[>i)*(fd  line.  Sour  jenri  have  pasted  sincn  tbi«  matftr^ 
made,  and  not  a  vard  of  ibe  railway  ba>  been  ciinilrurtn).  ll 
was  laielj  reported  tbat  Sheng,  the  Manager -General  ot  RmH- 
wayi,  wai  going  to  Hankow  to  torn  the  first  sod,  but  creii  if 
this  crromonj  fiver  took  place,  it  is  at  least  ceitaio  tbat  it  bu 
not  yet  led  to  any  further  diiturbance  of  the  soil. 

In  the  north  of  Cliinn,  on  the  other  band,  sotnv  advane*  hai 
actually  Imwii  made  tn  railway  ocinstruclion.  A  line  now  oon> 
itecta  Taku,  at  the  mouth  uf  the  Peibo,  with  Peking,  and  ■ 
branch  line  from  I'ienisin  has  been  carried  ns  far  as  Sban- 
haj  Kwan,  at  the  point  where  the  Great  Wall  reaches  the 
coast.  The  success  of  the  Taku  and  Peking  line— «bout 
lib  miln  in  length — has  been  unmistakable.  The  Chinesf 
are  intensely  utilitarian,  and  once  having  recognized  (be  con- 
Tenience  of  railway  trnvclling.  tlii-y  have  readily  availed  then- 
selves  of  every  opportunity  of  taking  advnnlagn  of  it.  So  large 
has  the  trafKc  become,  that  u  single  line  is  no  longer  sufficient 
for  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  a  second  pair  of  rails  ii 
now  being  laid.  These  railways  are  the  only  ones  wbid 
hare  aa  yet  been  completed  in  China,  nor  is  there  any 
probability  of  a  large  extension  of  the  systems  by  nsiire 
rnCerpiise.  A  short  line  is  in  course  of  conMmction  between 
Shanghai  and  Woosung,  where,  as  will  possibly  be  remembeted, 
a  line  was  made  about  twenty-5ve  years  ago.  This  pioneer 
venture  was  largely  used  at  the  time  by  the  country  people,  bat 
so  strenuous  was  the  opposition  to  the  innovation  on  the  prt 
«f  the  literati,  that  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  it,  and  thf 
metals,  that  they  might  no  longer  desecrate  the  sacred  soil  of 
■China,  were  shipped  to  the  island  of  Formosa. 

The  immediate  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  Cbaai 

Cbihtung's  dream  of  a  trunk  liite  from  Hankow  to  Peking  it 

•  '4he  want  of  fantls.     Tlie  Goremment  is  not  in  m  position  to 

>. supply  the  needed  money,  and  though  the  Emperor  some  limi 

-.ago  issued  a  sexlucttve  Kdict  in  whicdi  heaskeal  lor  subacriplioni 

from  the  mercantile  communities,  on  the  distinct  understand  in; 

that  the  management  should  not   fall    into  the    hands  of  tht 

mandarins,    no    response    was    made.       In    this    dilemma   \ht 

redoubtable  Sbung  attempted  to  raise  a  foreign   loan,  bartAJ 

received  the  sanction  of  bis  Imperial  matter  to   the  projetL 

On  several   occasions  reports  Were  current   that   be   bad   btta 

successful  in  his  negotiations':  at  one  time   it  was   a    Belguo 

Syndicate,  and  at  another  it  was  the    Hooley   Syndicate  who 

were  to  supply  the  money ;  but  in  each  case  be  tailed  to  coo^ 

vince  the  leiiders  that   he   bad   sufficient  security  to 
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jaUify  the  outlay.  Hii  prop<na!  to  the  Hooler  C«in|Mnjr  wn> 
a  canout  mixture  of  naitvfe  aoil  impuOence.  He  propotcd  thnt 
Meur*.  HiHiley  should  at  once  puv  down  a  large  turn  to  be 
plKnnt  tu  liii  credit  at  Pekini;.  This  w&t  naturally  decliDed, 
^»nd  (be  aeji^liations  foil  through. 

Other  railway-linn  have  been  tu^estcd,  such  as  thoie  frotn 
Sbanj^hai  to  Soochow  and  Nanking,  and  from  Canton  to  tb« 
ireatiore  opposite  Hongkong,  but   they  hare  not  so  far  gone 

f'ond  the  initial  stage  of  discussion.  The  root  of  the  clifli- 
ty  in  the  way  of  the  fulfiimcnt  of  these  and  other  s<:hemcs  is 
corruption  of  the  ufitctals.  Until  that  Upns  Tree  which 
blights  every  ])roij>eci  of  reform,  and  withers  every  efTort 
townnls  better  things,  is  hewn  down  ami  cast  into  the  fire,  the 
■  ntrcKluction  of  snbatantial  reforms  into  China  must  remain 
mere  dreams.  It  is  strange  and  dishenrtoning  to  noiic«  that 
though  it  is  acknowledged  by  nil  roneerned,  from  ^he  Emperor 
downwards,  that  the  admisiton  of  mandnrins  into  nny  under- 
taking whatever  is  fatal  to  its  suirces*,  no  effurt  is  made  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  no  shame  is  felt  in  confessing  the  fact.  In 
no  country  in  the  world  but  China  woold  a  Sovereign  be  found 
lo  lost  to  all  sense  of  political  morality  as  to  try  to  enlist  the 
support  of  possible  subscribers  to  railways  by  promising  that 
no  mandarin  should  interfere  in  their  management. 

The  same  evil  influence  which  has  thus  been  destructive  to 
railway  enterprise  has  made  its  ominous  presence  felt  in  other 
industries  in  which  merchants  linve  desired  to  co-operate. 
Some  years  ago  Lt  Hungchang  established  a  ootton-miil  at 
Shnnghni,  an  example  which  was  s|keedily  foIlowMl  by  Chang 
Chihtung  nt  Wuchang.  It  was  obviously  to  the  interest  of  these 
officials  thnt  foreigners  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
them  in  this  new  industry,  and  therefore  in  defiance  of  treaty 
rights  ihey  moved  the  Central  Government  to  forbid  the  landing 
(if  machinery  for  the  u>e  of  the  outer  barbarians.  For  years 
our  Ministers  at  Peking  bad  been  fighting,  and  fighting  in 
vain,  against  this  illegal  prohibition,  and  it  was  not  until 
China  had  been  brought  to  her  knees  by  Japan  that  she  agreed 
to  accept  ihe  only  possible  interp relation  ol  the  treaties  and  to 
Admit  machinery  equally  with  other  goods.  The  result  of  this 
agreement  has  been  thnt  cotton-mills  have  sprung  up  in  all 
directions.  At  the  present  time  there  are  some  275,000  spiiKllcs 
at  work  at  Shanghai,  which  annually  turn  out  about  424,000 
bales  of  cotton.  At  Ningpo,  Hangchow,  and  other  places,  com* 
panics  have  been  formed  and  capital  *uhs<'ribe(l  for  the  building 
an<l  working  of  mill*.  Lately  at  Hangchow  a  prospectus  was 
'•^ued   for   the   formation  of  a   company    with    a   capital   of 
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480,000  doUari.  The  ptx»peclas  woi  no  sooner  iuued  tl 
the  shares  were  eagerly  applied  for,  and  before  the  day  of  aU< 
jnent  came  the  total  sDin  had  been  subscribed  5ve  times  otti. 
Many  of  these  companies  arc  purely  native  ventures,  and  it  b 
thrrcforc  difficult  to  get  accurate  statements  of  their  ai^coantt. 
Ktit  the  prolMibiliiy  is  that,  while  walking  at  a  profit,  they  alt 
suffer  from  otTirinl  intrrfrn-ncc,  if  not  In  the  same  extent,  yet  i& 
the  tauie  mannL-r  ns  the  foreign-owned  mills  at  Shnnghai, 

Success  in  any  branch  of  trade  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
mandarins.  In  Korea,  as  Mrs.  Bishop  tells  us,  a  natire  is 
afraid  to  accumulate  even  a  small  share  of  wealth  lest  the  local 
officials  should  insist  on  his  diB£or)>iaf;  the  greater  part  of  it  far 
th«ir  benefit.  In  China  the  people  are  able  to  show  a  some- 
what firmer  front  to  the  mandaiins  than  their  Korean  brethm) 
can,  and  it  is  only  by  indirect  means  that  Chinese  rulers  >re 
able  to  attack  the  stores  of  wealth  which  are  amassed  by  pcrsovt 
within  their  jurisdictions.  Still  a  wealthy  man  is  always  Itshlr 
to  be  called  upon  in  some  way  or  otlier  (o  supplement  official 
incomes,  and  on  the  same  principle  wealth-miikiog  machion, 
such  as  mills,  are  regarded  by  Kovernori  and  tbeir  nnderlingl 
as  legitimate  objects  of  prey.  The  demand  which  has  sprung  up 
for  raw  cotton  has  given  them  the  opportunity  they  desired,  anil 
by  the  clever  arrangement  of  Ljkin  station*  on  roods  and  watct- 
.  ways — one  to  about  every  ten  miles— they  are  able  to  plundn 
at  tlieir  pleasure  foreign  owners,  and  those  of  their  o>a 
countrymen,  who  are  energetic  enough  to  enter  on  new  %'entans. 

The  amount  of  duly  payable  cm  the  cotton  going  abroad  b 
laid  down  by  treaty,  and  only  a  certain  amount  of  Likin  caa 
be  charged  upon  ir,  hut  no  such  protection  is  extended  l«  thai 
which  is  destined  to  be  turned  into  yarn  in  China,  and  the 
rceolt  ia,  that  while  cotton  exported  to  Japan  and  other  oooo- 
tries  pays  allogcihrr  something  like  12  per  cent.,  the  cottoa 
intcndc'il  for  the  foreign  mills  at  Shanghai  is  taxed  b>  the 
rzlrnt  of  from  '20  to  'SO  per  cent.  No  wonder  that  under  tncli 
comparatively  favourable  conditions  the  Japanese  innnofactarers 
should  he  flourishing  abundantly.  The  half-yearly  profit  «f 
the  Tokio  Cotton  Spinning  Company  was  at  a  recent  aadii 
declared  to  be  79,324  dollars,  yielding  a  diTidead  to  tlie  sfaarf 
holders  of  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  other  factories  are  in 
equally  aatisfactory  position.  The  same  condition  of  al 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  culture  of  silk,  which  sofTers  fa(« 
at  the  hands  of  the  Likin  collectors. 

One  condition  which  is  proposed  in  connexion  with 
prcfcnt  much-needed  loan  was  that  the  Likin  should 
collected     under    Vhe    direction    of    Sir    Robert    Hart,    whit^ 
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kiran^mcnc  it  wat  foivMM^n  would,  while  fulfilling  tbc  contli- 
tiun  nf  supplving  security  for  tliR  monnv,  rctliRve  iDRrchaul*  of 
the  uneetlaio  anil  excettive  taxation  to  which  they  mre  now 
fubjecied.  Like  oar  own  incuine-t«x,  Likin  wii*  primarily 
imposed  at  a  war-tax,  and  wa«  lira!  levied  at  the  time  when  tite 
T'aip'in^s  wrro  dcaolatin);  the  central  provinces  of  the  Empire. 
After  the  usual  decentralized  system  which  prevails  in  China 
ia  all  natters  of  nil  ministration,  and  which  works  such  Injaslice 
in  the  poorer  provinces,  the  tax  was  in  the  beginning  impoied 
only  on  tho»!  districts  which  were  the  sent  of  the  rchellion,  and 
the  people  of  which  were  naturally  less  able  to  meet  increased 
burdens  than  their  more  fortunate  tounlrymen.  But  regiardleu 
of  the  suffcrinpr  of  these  downtrodden  taxpayers,  the  income 
resulting  was  found  to  be  so  convenient  for  adminiltrativc 
purposes,  lh»t  in  1861  it  was  decreed  by  the  Emperor  that  the 
iery  should  hare  both  n  local  and  universal  application.  At 
the  same  time,  his  faithful  lieges  weru  ascured  that  so  soon  as 
the  T'aip'in)(s,  the  Nienfei  banditti,  and  the  Mahummedan 
rebels  of  the  West  should  cease  from  troubling,  Likin  would  be 
no  longer  imposed.  When  peace  was  restored,  however,  the 
Imperial  promise  was  forgotten,  and  the  tax  was  certainly  not 
mitigated  either  as  regards  amount  or  stringency.  In  each 
province  the  governor  is  in  the  habit  of  appointing  stations  at 
«U  the  large  towns  and  on  all  the  leading  wstei-wnys  and  roads 
within  his  jurisdiction,  and  over  each  station  a  subonlinate 
ofTicial  is  pIaomI  whose  duty  it  is  to  transmit  as  large  an 
amount  as  possible  to  the  local  exchequer.  According  to  the 
official  tariff  groods  are  liable  to  pay  alternately  2  and  3  per 
cent,  at  four  stations  in  each  province,  makings  a  total  of  10  per 
cent.  But  where,  as  it  often  happens,  they  hare  to  traverse 
two  or  three  similar  jurisdictions,  this  10  per  cent.,  as  a  matter 
of  coorse,  hrcom«  20  or  30.  Happily,  however,  for  merchants 
China  is  a  land  where  Iaws  and  regulations  are  uncertain 
quantities  and  where  compensations  are  general ;  and  although, 
no  doubt,  on  occasions  the  tariff  is  insisted  upon,  yet  traders 
for  the  most  part  fiml  no  difliculty  in  bargaining  with  the 
collectors  for  the  passage  of  their  cargoes  or  loads.  The 
advaninge  of  this  system  to  the  collector  is  obvious,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  merchant's  douceur,  which  varies  in  amount 
Acconling  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  which  goes  without 
deduction  into  bis  own  pocket,  he  defrauds  the  provincial  chest, 
and  bides  bit  infamy  by  reporting  every  hundred  piculs  weight 
of  caerchai>dixe  as  being  sixty  or  eighty,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  by  the  governor  of  tlie  province 
>tea    nuking    up    his    accounts    with    I'cktng,    and    thus    the 
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atnnanU  due  safTcr  at  least  two  diminutioni  in  the  course  o! 
cnllrction  and  transmission.  One  notable  instance  of  aimnging 
Likin  by  bargain  has  lately  occurrnl  on  the  Peking  Knilaray- 
Tlie  difficiiltv  of  colWting  the  tax  on  guods  carried  \iy  train 
OOmpellMl  the  tax-gatherer*  to  come  to  terms  with  ihe  directors 
of  the  line,  who  agreed  to  paj-  them  aUOO  tacU  per  annum  in 
lien  of  the  levy.  Such  arrangements  will  b«  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  railways,  and  will  in  the  futui 
powerfully  influence  the  fiscal  aTTangcincnta  of  the  Empire. 

One  undoubted  advantage  which  the  msniUnns  see  in  the 
Likin-tax  is  that  it  can  readily  be  made  luUptnltic  to  trade  in 
all  its  branches.  Of  Inir  it  has  been  largely  applied  with 
success  to  industrial  undertakings;  and  not  long  since,  UD<ler 
the  shadow  of  this  lax,  a  case  occurred  in  which  200  tacls  were 
charged  to  the  owner  of  a  brick  factory  for  the  privilege  of 
working  bis  own  machines.  At  other  times  employes,  as  well 
as  employers,  are  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  collector's  cravings, 
and  thus  the  silk  weavers  nt  Soochow  pay  a  regular  thou|^ 
small  weekly  levy  on  the  wages  they  receive.  To  this  extortion, 
when  limited  in  extent,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  siib- 
tnitting  without  complaint.  Hut  a  recent  attempt,  made  by  an 
injudicious  mandarin,  to  increase  their  cuniri buttons,  produced 
so  serious  a  riot  that  matters  were  allowed  to  reven  to  their 
original  condition.  It  is  reckone<l  that  the  total  amount  raised 
by  this  tax  throughout  the  Empire  is  equivalent  to  about  i 
2,15tf,Ci)G/.  per  annum.  ^^M 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  though  material^B 
reforms  are  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  a  small 
section  of  the  people,  this  influence  is  naturally  hampered  and 
curtailed  by  the  infamous  fiscal  arrangements  which  prevail, 
and  if,  therefore,  wc  arc  at  the  jiresetit  moment  to  hope  for  any 
genera)  reform*  we  must  look  in  other  directions  than  thoso 
upon  which  we  have  iM^en  dwelling.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  elTect  of  the  late  war  has  been  to  arouse  a  certain  interest  in 
Western  knowledge  and  literature.  The  Chinese  have  never 
shown  themselves  averse  (o  acquiring  useful  knowledge  when  it 
has  been  put  before  them  in  a  way  which  they  can  understand. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  seventeenth  century 
Alatthew  Ricci  and  others,  by  their  scholarlv  rendering  into 
Chinese  of  European  works  on  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
opened  a  new  fieid  of  knowledge  to  the  scholars  of  the  Empire, 
who  greedily  studied  the  sciences  which  were  thus  placed  within 
their  reach  and  intelligence.  The  favour  with  which  these  new 
studies  were  received  was  extended  personally  |o  the  Jesuits, 
who  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  tlic  Slate  were  B<Ivancrd 
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to  distinguiihed  positions  at  the  Cbin«w  Court.  Unhappily, 
the  same  hifcb  ttandud  o^  icholarship  aa  thnt  poMcssMl  hy  ttie 
early  Jesuits  has  not  been  mchcd  hy  ■uccecdinp;  (rent?  rat  ion  g  of 
miiiionanrs,  and,  on  the  olfarr  hand,  th«  unn-illin^ncsa  of  the 
Chincco  lo  iram  foreign  laniruagrs  ba«  prevented  thrm  from 
mnking  i  lie  in  wives  act^uninted  wilh  the  I  hough  I  >  of  Wcatcrn 
writers  id  their  iiwn  tongue*. 

Some  few  uanslations,  luch  at  tltoae  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wylte  and  others,  are  reco^nliied  by  native  sthoUrs  as  standard 
works,  but  for  the  most  part  translators  hare  not  succeeded 
in  rendering  thoir  texts  into  idiomatic  Chinese  so  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  native  rcsden  of  the  upper  ranks.  Thi" 
result  ofthr  late  war  with  Japan  has  supplied  a  motirr  which 
has  inUuMid  natives  of  the  more  Intelligent  classes  to  cnqairc  how 
it  is  that  Japan,  which  6rty  yeara  ago  was  a  ipiantite  ntgliff^abk 
in  the  eyes  of   the  Chinese,  should   have  raised  herself  to  a 

fnsiiion  of  equality  with  the  much  feared  but  hated  European 
owtn.  They  see  that,  after  all,  the  workt  of  their  own  revered 
authors,  whether  in  the  direction  of  naval  and  military  tactics, 
scientific  inventions,  or  industrial  nndertnkinifs,  have  I'nilcd 
them  in  their  emergency,  and  they  arc  now  turning  to  liuropeana 
to  show  them  the  way  bv  which  a  weak  nation  can  lienime 
strong  and  a  poor  ]>eople  can  become  rich.  In  pursuance  of 
these  very  material  ideas — and  a  Chinaman  is  nothing  if  he  i» 
not  material — a  demand  has  arisen  for  instruction  in  Kngliah 
and  other  tluropesn  ]angua)>fia,  and  for  the  translation  of  such 
wnrks  as  might  be  expected  to  further  the  neW'fonned  ambitions 
which  have  grown  out  of  their  reverscv.  Curiously  enough, 
this  phase  has  been  dtsplaved  raninly  at  the  two  points  in  the 
Kmpire  where  it  might  have  been  least  expected  (n  develope — at 
Peking,  and  in  the  extremely  anti-foreign  province  of  Hunan. 
In  the  capital  the  movement  took  the  shape  of  a  Iteform  Society 
which  was  started  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  to  which  a 
number  of  native  scholars  enjoyinf;  Hanlin  rank  gave  in  their 
adhesion.  The  objects  of  the  Society  were  undeniably  goo<l, 
but  the  promoters  were  guilty  of  making  an  injudicious  and 
fata]  choine  of  the  title  bv  which  they  desired  to  be  known. 

Chinese  rulers,  like  all  abusers  of  power,  have  a  nmted 
objection  to  private  assoiriations  of  all  kinds.  Their  souls 
abhor  societies  which  on  any  pretence  can  l>e  s.-tid  to  be 
connecteil  with  politics.  All  associations,  such  as  the  'Kolao,' 
'The  White  Lily  Sect,'  and  others,  are  designated  JIui,  or 
'  Confederations,'  and  by  an  unfortunate  oversight  the  Society  at 
Peking  was  included  in  this  category.  The  opportunity  thus 
cnrclessly  afforded  to  tfacencmicsof  the  movement  wosinstantly 
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scimd  upon,iin<)  mrtnoriaUwcre  prrsrnlMl  to  ihcThTOilAOillil 
(in  llie  Srin  of  Hnavtn  to  put  a  itnp  at  onnn  10  th«  (txtstcnn 
tbii  <lang«trnu*  bixlv  of  pcrsoni.  Acting  on  tbis  advic«  tfar 
Emperor  ordered  tbe  police  to  occupv  ibe  building,  from  wbich, 
hoMever,  tbe  lending:  members,  having  bad  limelv  notice  of  the 
intended  raid,  bad  escaped,  leaving  only  the  printers  to  btt 
tbe  wrath  of  the  aoihoritie*.  Witb  unnecessary  severity  thew 
com  pars  tireily  innocent  culprits  were  promptly  imprivnned  for 
tbc  very  subordinntc  nnd  mrehnnical  part  which  iliey  had 
played  in  the  iran*aetion*  of  the  Society.  Happily,  the  move- 
ment wn)  not  without  powerful  supporter*,  and  it  is  said  that, 
during  the  Imjierial  recvption  on  the  following  New  Year's 
Day,  repft^seniation*  were  made  to  llie  Emperor  which  led  him 
to  reconsider  bis  hasty  decision.  On  the  recommendation  nf 
bis  official  advisers  he  permitted  the  reopening  of  the  establisU- 
mcnt,  on  condition  that  the  obnoxious  word  Ilbd  was  struck  out 
of  the  title,  and  that  the  bntnblcr  designation  of  '  flookrooni' 
was  subsiitutril  for  that  which  had  pmvoked  hit  displeasure:. 

At  Clinngsha,  in  Hunan,  a  curious  transformation  ha*  taken 
place.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  jieople  of  this  province 
refused  (o  allow  the  telegraph  wires  and  posts  to  cross  its 
frontien,  and  showed  a  solid  front  in  opposition  to  every  pn^ 
gressive  movement ;  and  now,  in  tbis  hot-bed  of  unreaaontn^ 
conservation,  the  scholars  who  were  the  leading;  resctionarirt 
have  established  n  school  of  foreign  languages,  and  have  erca 
gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  system  of  electric  light  in  tlieir 
capital.  The  govercior's  Varocn  now  is  lighted  by  this 
novel  method,  nnil  the  electric  company,  which  is  entirelr 
Chinese,  is  busily  engaged  in  laying  on  a  supply  of  wires  (o 
the  bouses  of  the  upper  classes.  It  is  reported  tbat  this  con- 
rersion  of  the  Hunancsc  is  not  entirely  unassociated  from  aa 
anti-dynaslic  movement  which  has  of  late  made  wholesale 
converts  among  thr  people.  Kul  be  this  as  it  may,  and  it  will 
be  most  unfortunate  if  reforms  were  to  become  associated  witk 
disloyalty,  it  is  to  be  ho|>ed  that  the  study  of  general  histoty 
and  of  the  jtolitical  institutions  of  European  countries  wilt  at 
least  teach  the  students  of  the  new  college  that  revolutions  are 
not  necessary  to  the  introductions  of  reforms,  and  that  the 
shedding  of  blood  need  nol  accompany  the  advance  of  progress. 
At  Shanghai,  Hangchow,  Nanking,  and  other  places,  collegM 
and  schools  for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languuges  are  already 
in  working  order,  and  the  scholars  of  Ilanj^how  b&Te  eren 
gpiw  the  length  of  converting  the  Confucian  College  of  ibal 
city  into  a  foreign  science  school.  Chang  Chihtung,  who  is  a 
good  type  of  tbe  best.  cWss  o(  conservative  statesmen,  and  whose 
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cty  hns  ever  been  'Cltina  for  the  Chinene,'  bnt,  in  aildliinn  to 

bis    ^rand   railway   scbeme,   foundet)   at   Nankin)^  a   Reform 

Society  in  imitation  of  ibat  at  Pekin|:.     Hit  motives  in  duin^ 

this  are  not  far  to  s^ek,  nor  does  he  conceal  thoin  for  a  moment. 

He  rcco|;niEcs  that   China  has  fallen   behind    in    the    race  of 

tions,  and  hi*  njcs  are  fo  far  opened  as  to   be  able  to  aee 

at  (^hina  muit  run  the  course  of  other  countries  if  she  is  to 

reach  tlie  tame  goal,      h   it  therefore  from    purclj  utilitarian 

motive*,  and  from  no  love  nf  fnreignert  and  their  waji,  that  he 

~:as  been  induced    to  accept   the  presidency  of  the  initilution 

which  now  add  a  luMre  to  bi»  capital.      Mis  loyally  is  beyond 

suspicion,  as  he  latclv  proved,  ntuch  to  the  discomliture  of  the 

!retary  of  the  society.     The  ordinary  way  of  reckoning  date* 

China  is  by  the  reigns  of  tho  sovcroigni;  and  the  pieaont 

year,  for  example,  is  described   in  Chinese  documents  as  the 

twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Kmperor  Kwanghsii.     In  n 

fit  of  ardour  for  reform  the  secretary  carried  htt  desire  for  chnngc 

to  the  extent  of  dating  the  journal  of  the  toi^iety  not  from  the  reign 

,      of  the  Sovereign,  but  from  the  year  of  the  death  of  Confutiut. 

It  is  quile  possible  that  no  distovaliy  lo  the  ruling  Sovereign 

^^was  intended,  but  in  China  tho  very  appearance  of  disaffection 

^■b  a  dangerous  thing,  nnd  Chang  Chihtuog  instantly  suppressed 

^^bc  journal,  and  gave  the  editor  plainly  to  understand  that  there 

was  to  be  no  flirting  with  even  the  terms  of  disloyalty  in  any 

undertaking  with  which  his  name  wat  connected. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  ihe  tame  class  of  people  who 
advocate  railways  and  have  founded  ichools  of  foreign  learning, 
mints  have  been  established,  mines  have  been  opened,  steam- 
launches  have  been  introduced  on  inland  waters,  and  the  manu- 
^^aclurc  of  tea,  which  has  of  late  fallen  on  evil  days,  it  undergoing 
^^  complete  reformation.  But  nnforlunatcly  every  step  which 
^^BU  hitherto  Ixrcn  taken  in  advanre,  has  Ik^u  taken  in  opposi- 
^^ion  lo  the  iminensi-  hulk  of  the  nation,  who  in  their  supreme 
f  ignorance,  are  <]uite  uncontcious  of  any  necetsiiy  for  change. 
The  reformers,  therefore,  have  to  wage  a  constant  war  against 
ignorance,  conceit  and  folly,  and  so  stern  is  the  contest  that 
ivcn  the  most  sanguine  must  regard  the  regeneration  of  the 
ipirc  as  an  event  of  tho  dim  and  distant  future. 
trom  time  to  time  it  has  not  unfrcqucntly  been  anticipated, 
even  announced,  that  China  was  prepnrml  to  launch  her 
istel  on  the  sea  of  reforms.  After  the  war  of  l^tiO,  when  the 
ied  troops  inarched  on  Peking,  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  tbe  crushing  defeat  which  Ihe  country  had  sustained  would 
have  aroused  the  Leviathan  from  its  slumbers.  Later  again,  tbe 
arqais  Tt^-ng  wrote,  or   is  suid   to  have  written,  an  article 
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on  tli«  '  Avrnlienin^  of  Cbina,*  in  which  w»  w«re  tot«l  that  ChiiM 
w*s  prepared  to  ra«rcb  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  mntt 
■draDCed  of  Western  nations.  And  after  the  irccnt  viclorjr  of 
Japan  it  was  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  at  last  Chtna'would 
be  driven  in  the  iniemts  ofsolf-pmervation  to  put  ber  house 
in  order.  Bat  all  prognosti cat  ions  have  been  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment For  a  moment  after  the  war  of  ltt60,  and 
nKnin  within  the  last  jrar  or  two,  there  were  signs  which 
afTiitded  ground  for  sup|>i>tin)j;  that  the  Empire  bad  at  last  been 
antus«<l  from  its  sleep  of  centuries,  but  ibe  weight  of  the  con- 
quering hands  was  no  sooner  removed  than  these  appearances 
ranisbed,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  awakening  was  in 
each  case  just  long  enough  to  enable  the  sleeper  to  turn  nmnd 
on  the  other  side  and  fall  into  a  still  deeper  slumlier. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  one  that  it  is  well  to  recognize  at  the 
outset  in  all  our  dealings  with  China,  that  she  sees  nothing  in 
reform  tliat  she  thiiuld  desire  it;  and  looking  back  on  her  long 
history  it  amy  be  noted  that  erery  improvement  in  ibe  adminis- 
tration of  the  Empire  and  in  the  condition  of  the  people  bat 
been  forced  upon  the  country  from  the  ouuide.  Following  this 
trailition,  it  would  appear  that  her  only  hope  is  that  ctrcom- 
staneca  may  so  shape  thetnsrtvcs  that  some  foreign  Power  or 
Powers  should  supply  the  momentum  which  might  Ix;  expected 
tn  move  the  hnlf-inanimatc  State.  This  is  the  hopeful  symptoiH 
in  the  recent  action  of  Russia  and  Germany.  The  preMOt 
barrenness  of  the  Imperial  exchequer  is  indeed  a  bleasing  in 
disguise,  since  the  loan  which  is  so  mocb  needed  is  accompanied 
by  conditions  which  compel  the  Government  to  place  xht 
direction  of  some  fiscal  branch  of  the  State  under  forciga 
control.  For  forty  years  the  Chinese  have  had  Ireforc  tbea 
an  object-lesson  in  administration  In  the  Foreign  Customs  Service 
which  for  more  than  a  generation  has  been  under  the  able 
direction  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  By  the  exercise  of  carefnl 
administration  and  common  honesty  the  income  derived  from 
this  Service  has  in(T<^a»e<l  from  seven  million  to  twcnty-t«i> 
million  taels,  and,  as  the  Chinese  have  repeatedly  had  occasioo 
to  learn,  has  formed  the  only  security  on  which  they  have  been 
able  to  borrow  in  the  European  markets.  It  is  not  ton  much  to 
say  that,  if  the  collection  of  Likin  is  placed  under  the  same 
management,  the  annual  income,  which  as  we  have  already 
stated  amonnts  to  rather  more  than  two  millions  sterling,  wil 
incrensit  in  like  proportion. 

The  o]>ening  of  new  Treaty  Ports  will  also  prove  a  distinrt 
advantage  not  only  to  Europe  but  aho  to  China,  since  it  has  hern 
proved  undeniikbly  by  cx^ierience  that  the  opening  of  new  pods 
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confers  gre*tcr  flnatK^inl  lulvanUigrs  on  native  than  on  forcig^n 
mcn^hnnts.  When  1,1  Hungchang  wm  in  tlii«  tountrj-,  he 
eoaUl  suggest  no  other  way  of  mnking  that  additioa  to  the 
revenue  of  hi*  countf^  which  he  so  murh  desiied,  «nd  which 
might  he  r««(lil}'  secured  by  improving  trading  facilities,  ihnn 
by  the  crude  expedient  of  doabling  the  foreign  duties.  This  is 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  ideas  which  pass  for  slatccntfl  in 
China.  A  Chinaman's  mind  is  by  nature  narrow  and  un- 
imaginative. There  arc  no  better  hagglers  over  a  Iwrgain  in 
the  world  than  the  Ministers  of  Tsungli  Vamen,  but  these 
same  men  who  will  drive  a  foreign  envoy  to  despair  bj  cranks 
and  (|nibhl<4  on  some  small  ami  insignificant  matter,  are  quite 
inc.tpuhle  uf  forming  hn>ad  views  on  ptditicai  questions.  If 
any  evidence  were  needed  in  support  of  this  statement  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  their  action  in  the  matter  of  Tslienwan. 
It  was  an  open  secret  that  Russia  desired  to  have  the  Liaolung 
Peninsula  under  her  influence  if  not  as  her  own  private  property, 
and  that  this  was  the  real  reason  why  she  objected  In  the  opening 
of  Taltonwsn  as  a  Treaty  Fort.  TItts  circumstance  should  surely 
have  been  enough  to  make  the  Tsungli  V'amtin  accept  with 
avidity  a  proposal  which  would  have  preserved  to  them  (he 
possession  of  their  own  territory,  besides  opening  up  a  fresh 
source  of  revenue.  Hoi  no  I  their  pettifogging  minds  were 
occupied  with  small  intrigues  and  unreasoning  fears,  so  that  one 
day,  when  the  English  ships  steamed  into  Port  Arthur,  they  were 
inclined  to  listen  to  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's  arguments,  and  on 
the  next,  when  the  same  ships  had  taken  their  departure,  they 
would  have  none  of  him. 

While  China  hesitated  and  procrastinated,  events  marched 
apace,  and,  so  far  as  Uritish  interests  are  t-oncerned,  generally 
iDlberightdirection.  Tlie Anglo* German  loanfor  16,000,000/. 
has  been  arrange>d  on  conditions  which  cannot  hut  have  a 
lastingly  Wnehcial  eflect  on  the  administrative  machinery  of 
the  country.  The  clause  which  places  the  Likin  Kevenui>  of 
certain  ports  and  districts  in  Central  China  under  the  control 
of  Sir  Koliert  Hart  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  and  strikes 
a  second  wedge  into  that  mass  of  oflicial  corruption  which  at 
present  saps  the  strength  and  poisons  the  life  of  the  ICtnpire. 
The  opening  to  foreign  trade  of  the  ports  of  Vo  Chow  on  Uie 
Tungting  Lake,  of  Funing  Fu  in  Fuhkien,  and  of  Cbingwang 
on  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung,  is  also  a  marked  step  in  advance.  At 
the  same  time  the  right  of  access  by  steamers  to  the  great 
waterways  of  China  will  be  cordially  welcomed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  the  acquisition  of  VVcihaiwei  with  the  same 
complete   satisfaction.     That   it   was   necessary    in    order    to 
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maintain  our  l<!giliinnlK  influi-nnr  nl  Fckine  id  race  of  tl 
action  uf  other  I  aw(-n,  mutt  Iw  ntltniltH).  Uut  it  i*  OOM  ibo 
Ims  a  departure  from  our  rvi^u^nieed  policjr  in  CbiD*,  aad 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  nece»ity. 

The  process  of  dismemberment  has  commenced.  Wb«i« 
will  it  end?  One  thing  seems  certain.  If  China  wishes  to 
retain  the  possrasion  of  her  remaining  trrritor^  and  to  chvcic 
that  partition  of  her  Empire  which  has  already  l>cgun,  only  one 
courn;  is  open  to  her,  since  as  a  fighting  pi>wcr  she  is  hj 
cammon  consent  uuitc  unnbli?  to  guard  her  own  frontiers.  By 
throwing  open  all  her  maritime  and  inland  ports  to  foreign 
trade,  she  would  place  them  under  the  safe  and  sure  protection 
of  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  would  put  it  beyond  the  range  of 
possihility  that  any  one  State  should,  after  the  manntrr  of 
the  Russians  at  Port  Arthur  and  the  Germans  at  Kiaocbow, 
Bcixe  on  ports  nnd  territories.  Ilut  when  one;  the  immediate 
preHure  is  removed,  it  seems  hupoless,  juiiging  from  past 
experience,  to  «x[>ect  tliat  her  'statesmen*  should  realize  and 
carry  out  tliis  elementary  act  of  salvation.  At  present,  '  Great 
lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  atl,'  she  is  in  daily  danger 
of  dismemberment,  and  so  purblind  are  her  counsellors  that,  if 
sho  is  to  be  save^l  at  all,  it  must  be  by  action  taken  against  their 
will  and  in  de&uicc  of  their  most  cherished  projudiccs. 
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Art.  Xll. — 1.  771(1  Irtth  Umrxrsiti/  Qiuttion,  the  Calholic  Case. 
Selections  from  the  Speec/ies  and  tVritittgt  ofUte  Arthbithup  of 
Dublin.     Dublin,  1^97. 

2.  Tfie  Bejvrti  of  the  Pre^dents  of  the  Qacfn's  ColUgtt  of  Hflfatl, 
Cork,  and  Galicay.  Pnwaicil  to  Pnriiamonc  b^'  Comuiaud 
of  Her  MaJMtj-.     Dublin.  1897. 

3.  FifietiUA  Report  e^the  Royal  Univerttty  iff  Ireland.  Dublin, 
1897. 

4.  t^niverfiltf  I-Ulueation  in  Eut/land,  France,  and  Germany,  with 
tpecial  rtfemre  to  Ihf  needs  of  Ireland.  By  Sir  KuwUtul 
BleaDerliastelt,  Barl.     London,  1898. 

AMONG  the  many  vexed  Irish  ({uesitont,  over  which  con- 
troversy has  so  loDR  and  persistently  ra^d,  there  it  none 
that  involve*  more  jpcrplcxinir  problems  of  debate  than  the 
eslablishmont  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Unircraitj.  Within  the 
last  sixty  yean  acvcnl  nllcmpti  hnvK  been  made  to  settle  the 
problem  of  thr  higher  mlucation  of  the  Koman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  by  legi*laliiin,  but  their  hierarchy  are  still  dissatisfied, 
•ltd  the  agitation  for  separate  treatment  has  only  gathered 
strength  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
I  No  leader  of  the  movement  for  the  settlement  nf  the  ItAman 
Catholic  claims  has  been  more  determined  in  attack,  upon  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  suJfer,  than  Dr. 
Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  His  book,  mentioned  at  the 
bead  of  our  article,  embodies  his  writings  and  speeches  on  the 
■abject  since  his  nppolntment  to  the  dtnecsc  of  Dublin  in  1885, 
and  its  public-ntion  inarkril  nn  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  agitation,  coincident  indeed  with  the  debnto  in  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  which  brought  the  question  to  a  definite  issue  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  in  January  1898. 

To  understand  the  difliculty  of  the  problem,  much  more  to 
attempt  its  solution,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review  it*  history, 
with  special  stirntion  to  previous  efforts  to  solve  it  by  legisla- 
tion. Anyone  who  ha*  the  most  casual  acquaintance  with  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  the  history  of  that  country  must  be  awars 
of  the  passionate  devotion  which  the  Roman  Catholics  feel  for 
Iheir  ancient  faith.  Neither  penal  laws,  nor  proselytixing 
schools,  nor  other  similar  agencies  have  weanml  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Church.  Nav,  further,  as  Sir 
Junes  Graham  well  laid,  in  introducing  the  Bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  *  the  various  plans  for 
educating  the  people  of  Ireland  with  the  aid  of  Guvernmeoi 
grants  had  generally  failei),  and  they  had  foiled  whenever  there 
was  an  interference  with  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.' 
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In  tlie  patt  the  position  of  joung  Komnn  Cntbolict  in 
retjwct  III  higher  educiuion,  itml  Stut«  »id,  w«s  ilcplonUc^ 
Everj  endowed  »chool  in  IreluntI  was  ProtetUnt,  mnd  il 
oM  until  tbe  eMabUsbuient  of  ibe  Intertnediale  education  syU/K 
in  1878  tbat  tbc  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  lecet 
any  Stair  aid  (on  Icrmi  applying  equally  to  PToteatani  srhooli), 
and  this  only  ns  the  mult  nl  reacbing  n  high  standard  of 
rxaminnlion.  Until  the  cslAblishmrnt  of  the  Cjurrn's  Culirgn, 
in  lt;45,  th*  University  of  Dublin,  with  il*  one  ci)ll«rgr.  Trinity, 
was  the  only  University  in  Ireland.  Founded  in  tbe  reign  of 
Queen  Elizubetb,  it  bas  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  been  (be 
centre  of  Protestant  ibought,  culture,  and  feeling.  In  tfaii 
respect  it  was  in  no  way  different  fntm  ibe  sister  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Protestant  religion  was  tbat  by  law 
Mt«Uiabcd,  and  every  other  denomination  was  in  ronaeqnence 
excluded  from  the  degrees  and  privileges  of  Dublin  Univeniiv. 
But  long  before  Oxford  and  Cambridge  bad  thonght  of  extending 
their  adranmges  tu  the  youth  of  alien  creeds,  Dublin  Unirersitr 
offered  the  privilege  of  its  degrees  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
youth  of  Ireland.  Bui  although  Roman  Caihotics  accepted  the 
privileges  thus  opened  to  them,  Dublin  University,  with  its  Fro- 
lestaat  character  and  traditions,  never  overcame  the  boatilitv 
of  lh«  Roman  Catholic  Church.     After  the  Catholic  Emai>d- 

SatioD  Act. of  1829,  a  strong  demand  was  made  to  remure  tbe 
isabilitics  under  which  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Irelsnd 
suffered  in  the  matter  of  higher  education.  Sir  Robert  Pnl 
atlmitted  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  a  Select  Committee,  andcr 
the  chairmuiithip  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  woi  apjKiintrd  to  enqDJie 
into  and  report  u|miu  the  subject.  Acting  u]M>n  the  recommeti- 
dations  of  ibis  Report,  Peel's  Govcrameni  introduced  Iwu 
meiasures  in  1845.  The  first  reconstituted  Maynootb  on  a  won 
independent  foondstion  and  largely  increased  tbe  endowment  of 
tbat  College,  which  was  established  in  li9A  for  tbe  e<Iucatioo 
oi  those  intended  for  tlte  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  the 
second  met  the  wants  of  the  lay  members  of  tbat  and  oihfr 
denominations  on  the  basis  of  religious  equality,  hy  establishing 
three  colleges,  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  The  trratmrot 
of  Maynootb  was  most  generous :  a  soin  of  30,000/.  was 
granted  for  building  purposes,  and  tbe  annual  grant  was  raised 
from  8,938/.  to  26,360/.,  which  was  to  come  from  the  Cini' 
solidated  Fund;  and  we  may  here  note  that  under  tbe  Irith 
Church  Act  (186',')  the  College  received  a  sum  of  369,04i>/,  in 
cnmpensntion  for  the  cessation  of  this  grant.  About  10<),0(Kl'l 
was  granted  for  the  building  of  the  new  CoHrgcs ;  an  annual 
sutn  of  10,(|<)0(.  w&a  granted  to  each   for  endowment ;  and  a 
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fbrthcr  »uin  of  5,1)00/.  «  jor  to  defraj-  tlie  nMicukry  cxp«n»pa 

urrci)  in  exainiiiatiuiu  uader  lh«  new  Unirenity  icbcnic. 

diRtmhies  feel  had  to  ine«t  were  formidable  and  real 

nough  to  trv  the  patience  and  courage  of  tb>t  intrepid  tintr*- 

man.     He  had    fac*d   political    and    religious    bigotry  on    the 

question  of  Catholir  Cmancipation,    atta    he  feartesaty  met   a 

faoBtility  equally  bigotcil  on  the  Maynoolh  Bill,  against  which 

ee  thontand  pntilions  found  th«ir  way  to  tbr  House  of 
lommons.  No  man  crcr  grasped  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
rish  pmblem '  mote  vomprehensively  ttian  Sir  Kobcrl  Peel. 
!e  labournl  inotssantlj  to  lay  the  foundation  of  better  social 
der  in  Ireland,  and  to  detach  the  best  elements  among  the 
.Oman  Catholics  from  the  agitation  which  rendered  government 

that  country  almost  impossible.  He  thoroughly  understood 
the  forces  at  work,  and  the  patient  toil  which  he  devoted  to 
grapplinj;  with  tbem  was,  as  be  himself  said,  'too  much  for 
human  strength. '  The  guiding  policy  of  the  ikw  collegiate 
system,  in  tbe  words  of  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  second 
nriiding  of  the  Bill,  .May  30,  ltM.%  was  to  Ix!  as  follows:  'This 
collegiate  system  is  avowedly  an  extension,  and  nothing  more 
than  an  extension,  of  the  present  system  of  National  Education, 
from  the  children  of  the  humblest  to  tbe  children  of  the  middle 
and  tipper  classes.'  This  system  was  established  in  the  primary 
school*  io  1831,  on  tbe  basis  so  well  known  in  Ireland  as 
*  combined  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction.'  From 
the  beginning  it  has  workrd  well.  .More  itutn  Ibn-e-fourths  of 
tbe  National  Boan)  (primary)  s<'hiHils  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  t-Iergy  of  the  various  drnomioations,  atid  up|M>rluRity 
is  given  for  religious  instruction  at  hours  arranged  by  the 
managers;  but  the  State  offera  no  remuneration  for  such  in- 
struction, which,  however,  is  widely  undertaken  by  the  teachers 
in  addilioD  to  their  secular  duties. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  seen  the  system  successfully  at  work, 
nio<ielle<i  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  they  were  called,  on  the  same 
principle.  The  staff  of  each  College  was  appciinlcd  by  the 
Stale,  and  the  Government  were  to  maintain  complete  control 
iver  the  managemrni  of  the  C'olleges.  The  keeping  of  terms 
attendance  at  lectures  was  made  compulsory  ;  but  no  rest- 
(lenccs  were  provided  for  students,  nor  did  the  State  pay  any 
minister  of  rrli^-ion  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  their 
faith,  or  attend  to  their  spiritual  wants. 

It  i)  not  diflicult  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  to  see 
defects  in  the  system,  as  applied  to  higher  education  and  to 
the  instruction  of  students  living  away  from  their  own  homes. 
It  is  easy  to  censure  Peel,  and  pour  the  epithets  of  *  halting,' 
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'  lame,'  *  rofttlir/  nnd  '  faDtRitic '  upon  his  schcmr,  but 
of  it*   wnnt   uf  ■uresis  aurel}-  iins  not  m  much  with  IWl  » 
with  ihoM!  wbu  hnvi?  rcfuscil    tc>  noce[>l  it  nnd    lovftllv  work  u 
reinore   its  <l«fe€t«.     It   inuit   be   reaiemlxTni,    Jo    juttice  to 
Pc«),    that   the    tcUcme    wu   not    launcbed    wittiaut   the  foil 
knowledge  of  th«  bighest  Roman  Catbolic  prelat«t  in  tbe  lu>d, 
nnd  that  Aickblihop  Crolj,  Primate,  and  Dr.  Alurrar,  ArcIibidKip 
of  Dublin,  spprovcd  of  the  ichcmn  and  agreed  to  the  establisb* 
mrni  of  the  Collrgrt.     Further,   in  nnswrr  to  the  objectiont 
raised  to  lack  of  (endowment  for  rrltgioui  intlruction,  be  hati 
alreiidj'  di'alt  gL-nerousI)'  with  Majnuutb,  and  hn  naturally  looknl 
for  support  to  tiis   acheme  from  those  whom  it  was  ripocisllT 
intended    to   succour.      Peel  felt,  too,  that    in    the    House  of 
Common*  and  the  countr}'  at  lar^,  there  was  a  iioiit  to  the 
support  he  would  reoeive    in    any  further    concessions,  wliicb 
would  inciexsc  the  endowment  of  thn  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood.    It  would  have   Ix-en  easy  indirm),  in   order  to  renKiiw 
these  defects,  for  a  Cliurch  that  commanded  lo  many  teachiap 
Oiders,  to  have  jcrufted  resident  establishment  sujwn  the  bjUMi. 
or   taaie   provision   for   religious   instruction    under   deaai  of 
residence,  thus  following  the  policy  of  Archbishop  .\f  urrsy,  and 
according  to  esisling  statutes,      bpent    in   this   direction,  tlie 
money  wasted    on    the   costly  failure  of   the  Koman   Catbohc 
University  would    have  gone  far  towards  solving  the  present 
difficulty. 

The  three  (jucen's  Colleges  of  Ilelfost,  Cork,  and  Galwsf 
were  opened  in  1$'19,  and  in  the  following  year  the  QDecii'i 
Unirersity  was  founded.  While  much  liberty  was  given  t» 
each  College  in  the  management  of  its  own  afTairs,  the  gonsnl 
government  of  the  University,  the  preparation  of  its  curricaloB, 
the  appointment  of  examiners,  and  the  granting  of  desrecs  woe 
entrusted  to  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  the  new  University. 
The  fact  is  not  generally  known  that  tlie  name  of  Dr.  .Murray 
Stands  third  on  the  list  of  the  original  members  of  the  Senate. 
But  these  were  the  days  when  the  Koman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  attendetl  the  levee  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  the 
Primate  and  he  took  their  seats  on  another  Uoani  in  spite  oi 
the  thunder  and  opposition  of  O'Connell  and  '  John  of  Tusm." 
Though  the  Roman  Catholic  cloigy  were  not  unanimous  ia 
supporting  the  new  Colleges,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  thai 
they  would  in  time  have  adopted  the  wise  and  enlighienet^ 
policy  of  the  Archbishops.  But  Dr.  Croly  died  the  year  the 
Queen's  Colleges  were  opened,  and  two  years  later  iho 
bishop  of  Dublin  folloned  him  to  the  grave.  The  sutxessor  1 
each  in  turn  was  Dr.  Cullen,  who  became  ibe  tret 
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be   nnv  i^luntinnal   Koliome,  «n<l   to  bim,  more  ihui  to  may 

tlier  man,  mav  be  stiribuiei]  ibe  failure  of  the  Qucen't  Colleges 

ad  University  us  popular  iDstilutiouB. 

The   political  wave   that   at  this  period   swept   over   Italy 

lisbed  the   Pope   for  a  time  from   the  Vatican.     It  w>«  a 

Inal  revolt  against  despotism   and  dogmatism,  by  those  who 

"icrished  the  golden  drcum  of  Italian  nmamiipacion.    Secularism, 

rhich  cnuld  take  »ach  a  furin,  could    not   but   hr    utterly   re* 

D^ant   to   the  Ultrnmontane    mind.     Dmntnated  entirely  by 

Jlnmontane  policy.  Cardinal    CuUen    could  onlf  rivw  Irish 

'lirs    thruug;h    the    medium    pervading    the    Vatican.     His 

ipointment  to  the  primaiial  see  of  Armagh  was  by  exercise 

if  the  papal  authority,  for,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice* 

|be  ttiftmttimKg    of    those    recommended     by    the    cicrgr    wai 

St  aside.     For  thirty  years   lie  had    been   resident   in  Kome, 

a<l  hiul    filled   the  post  of  Rector   of  the    Irish  College  with 

■arkitd    distinction    and     success.     He    was    a    man    of   great 

»lily,  and   a  xealous  defender  of  the    rights  of  the  Churrb, 

»may  of  which  he  had.  seen  relentlessly  violated.     He  saw  in 

secularism  of  the  Irish  scheme  of  University  education  an 

lement    moat    dangerous    (o    faith    and    morals.     I^lo  at    once 

■enounced  the  whole  scbemr  of  higher  and  elementary  education 

ad  the  principle  upon  which  tt  was  b^ied,  and  summoned  8 

^jnod  to  meet  at  Thurles,  where  it  received  the  solemn  con- 

Emnation  of  tbe  Church. 

Dr.  Walsh,  in  one  of  his  letters,*   reviews  the  action  of  the 

3man  (.'alholic  bishops  in  connexion  with  Peel's  scheme  from 

inception  to  its  condemnation  at  the  Synod  of  Thurlcs  in 

S&O.      We  are  witling  to  accept  the  Archbishop's  disclaimer 

hat  that  condemnation  was  carried    by  a   '  majority  of  one.'t 

id  also  that,  if  it  were  so,  the  deciding  vote  was  given  by  a 

siegate  selected  by  Archbishop  Cullen  to  fill  the  place  of  a 

bishop  favourable  to  the  Colleges,  hut  absent  from  illness.     Tbe 

cini   powers  given  to  the  .'Vrchbishnp  as  Apostolic  Delegate 

{Tere  quite    sufhcient  to    carry  the    Synod    with    him    without 

Mcending  to  any  such  subterfuge. 

Before  the  Synod  had  risen,  however,  they  decided  to  found 

<  Koman  Catholic  University,  at  the  iattigation  of  Propaganda, 

licb  was  to  be  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  University  of 

juvain.     Upwards  of  150,000/.  was  in  time  contributed  to  its 

aupport,  and   Newman  was  its  first  Rector,  which  post  he  held 

for  a  few  years.     It  was  established,  as  one  of  its  advocates  has 

*iUi  Unircrsiljr  Qu<i«liun,*  u|k  iD<t-9. 

lalod  bcnin  by  Ur.  Coortney  in  tlia  dtbtto  la  the  Uoiu«  of 

HnMry  I*.  IS'Js. 
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ssid,  on  '  the  eteni»l  principles  which  n^gulntet]  the  reUtioot  of 
the  Catholic  Unirentties  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  li  was  to  be 
the  oentnl  citadel  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland, 
which  vr&B  to  draw  to  iuelf  all  the  youth  of  that  creed  throagb- 
out  the  kin|*(lom  who  sought  for  higher  pduratioo,  and  whwe 
thpir  tpiritual  nce<t»  would  be  morcespcciallv  snpplinl.  Itwu 
tn  be  the  sourer  from  which  »hfnild  cmanato  a  siimolating 
influence  for  the  prnpngation  of  the  faith  throughout  the  Kn^ltsh- 
speaking  world*  A  lofty  aim  lunily,  but  in  the  high  ideals 
Piewman  formed  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  he  fonnd 
ere  he  resigned  his  office  in  1858. 

It  has  been  an  oft-iepeated  grievance  that  the  GovemioeBt 
'sternly  refused,'  to  use  ATcbbishop  Walsh's  words,  to  recognise 
the  lloman  Catholic  University.  I^ut  the  dlDiculties  weie 
insurmouninble,  on  account  of  the  rrstricti»n  imposctl  upon  the 
t(-lrctton  nf  its  profe«sors,  lecturers,  and  authorities,  all  ot  whom 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  (he  Kpisntpal  Board,  the  nncn- 
tainty  nf  its  inrnme,  and  the  incompleteness  of  n  lar^  portion 
of  the  ■rrangemeiits  for  the  teaching  of  science.  These  wcr 
fully  slated  in  the  fifth  Report  of  ihe  Royal  Commission  ea 
Scientific  Institutions  (1874).  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  ihats 
lillle  more  reasonableness,  wisdom,  and  conciliation  did  aol 
euide  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  ihc 
noman  Catholic  hierarchy  on  the  other,  in  the  past  stages  of  thit 
burning  controversy.  Kut  it  is  necessary  here  to  eraphaaizotke 
fact,  that  the  whole  trn<lencv  r>f  modern  legislation  nas  baen  to 
remove  the  disabilities  nf  Roman  Catholics  nnd  li>  place  tbem 
on  nn  equal  fixiting  with  their  Protestant  fell  owM^oun  try  men. 
Catholic  LI  mancipation  was  passed,  which  ;;ave  them  loi^ 
delayed  political  freedom.  "The  Protestant  Church  of  Irela 
was  disestablished,  ostensibly  to  destroy  for  ever  the  superic 
it  derived  from  ofiicial  union  with  the  State.  The  endnwi 
of  that  Chnrch  have  been  appropriated,  and  In  their  suba«qilM  ^ 
distribution,  educational  and  otherwise,  Roman  (Jnihnlics  haTc 
largely  shared  to  the  present  moment.  The  Qu<wn's  Colleges 
were  established  avowedly  for  the  jnirpose  uf  meeting  theii 
educational  disabilities;  hut  they  were  'sternly  refuse<l'  by  the 
voice  of  the  Church  in  Cottncil,  and  a  voluntary  Univetsiiv 
was  started  in  opposition.  Pastorals  such  as  the  following  were 
issued  to  crush  the  'godless  colleges  ' : — 

'The  Holy  Father  eees  the  conspiracy  that  lias  boon  organized  to 
withdraw  the  oducation  of  youth  from  tho  inDucnco  of  the  Catholie 
CInirch,  uiid  iu  tho  anguish  of  hia  palcmat  heart  ho  declana  lU 
tho  result  will  he  moral  and  intotlectual  oormption.  Ue  invilw  as 
all,  c}i»gy  Mid  \tL\t7,  lA^oiu  with  hiu  in   deploriog  that  Satssu 
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■dicmie  f<xr  tho  niin  of  faith  in  tbo  rising  gooonitioii.  .  .  .  Par«nta 
and  gautliiuiB  of  juung  men  nro  to  tmderBtand  that  by  accepting 
odncation  in  tbcin  (tbo  Qncen'a  CollogMJ  for  tho§o  under  their 
oliBno,  thejr  despise  the  warnings,  entnwtios,  and  decisions  of  the 
Hcu  of  tbo  Oliiiivb.  .  .  .  Adhering  to  the  discipline  in  foico  ia 
this  dioccBr,  vie  ouoe  fur  ull  declare  that  they  vho  nro  guilty  of  it 
■ball  Dot  \/vi  udiuitted  tu  receive  tho  Holy  8acrniucttt  of  tho  Eucharist 
or  uf  PiMianw.  wbilitt  they  coutiiiuQ  in  their  diHobcdionco.' 

Miniiler*  reipuntible  for  the  luccess  uf  intlitutiont  rttab* 
litbed  by  Act  ol  Parliament,  and  after  vast  expcnditiur  of 
public  money,  were  bound  to  resist  sucii  ecclesiasiicnl  lymnny 
»B  tbiB.  It  was  ciaiperating  as  well  as  regretiiible,  ami  it 
defeated  its  own  cmic  by  pnivcnting  concessions  in  the  right 
direction.  \ur  do  wc  lec  how  stnlcsmcn  comoiilled  to  sucb  a 
line  of  policy  could  endow  or  gmni  a  charter  to  a  University 
ritablished  on  *  tlie  eternal  principle*  which  regitlalcd  the' 
relations  of  the  Catliolic  Universitiet  of  the  Middle  Age*.' 

Unt  to  the  geaerat  principle  ihat  ihere  should  be  mi  rrligtous 
endowment  ihe  Government,  and  especially  the  Liberal  party, 
stood  pledged.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1873,  on  the  fust  reading  of 
his  University  Bill,  thus  clearly  enunciated  iheir  attitude: — 

'  Dcnotniuktionsl  endowiuojit,  whcithcir  apuliod  to  a  University  or 
»  college  in  Ireland,  would  be  in  opjKieition  to  the  uniform  nnd 
cxplieit  dcolAratiDUH  wliich  have  lioeu  tuadu,  ever  itinco  this  question 
BWiunud  a  new  position  dx  or  xureu  years  ago,  by,  I  boliove,  orory 
iber  of  tlui  Goveniuunt,  and,  as  I  can  safely  assert,  hy  myself.'" 


If:, 


Political  shibboleths,  to  wbicb  a  party  becomes  plnlged,  hare 
worked  mischievously  befor«  now,  and  will  do  so  again;  Why 
the  political  principle  of  'no  religious  endowment'  should 
become  sacred,  and  be  worn  as  a  phylactery  by  the  Liberal 
party,  we  have  always  been  nt  n  loss  to  understand.  With 
characteristic  irreverence  fnr  such  things  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
spoke  of  it  as  'that  spavined  ricious-«red  Liberal  hobby, 
expressly  bred  tu  do  duty  against  the  Irish  Catholics.'  Political 
axioms  are  good  things,  but  only  when  they  have  heen  tried  in 
tb«  furnace  of  practice  and  the  assay  has  proved  them  genuine. 

As  ira  have  intimated,  neither  wisdom  nor  foresight  guided 
the  Government  in  piloting  the  Queen's  University  and  Colleges 
through  their  early  diflicullies  and  the  strenuous  opjiosition 
they  received.  'All  government,' says  Hurke,  *  is  founded  on 
oompTomise,'  and  of  compromise  wc  find  hut  little  in  their 
management.  The  Simate  oiigtnally  consisted  of  seventeen 
membeni,  twelve  ProKvtants  and  five  Roman  Catholics.  Fifteen 
jrc*rs  later  it  consisted   of  fifteen   Protestants  and  four  Roman 
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CatboUcs,  \ow  if  the  sjttvm  wn<  to  be  cnrriccl  out  as  ui  n- 
tenBinn  of  tlic  National  Hojtnl  prinriplR,  tlic  S<'ni»tc  should  hurt 
been  conitttutrrl  with  iKiual  iiumhL-n  from  thr  two  dcnominatioDL 
And  u  to  the  appointments  to  the  pror<^ssorship>.  Sir  Junes 
Graliam  said,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  (hat  'u 
adherenco  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  would  be  an  additional 
recommendation — one,  too,  which  I  bare  little  doubt  would 
not  be  ovctlookc<i  in  the  cxcrciw;  of  the  prerogative  of  liit 
Crown,  acting  under  rcspnncilile  advisers.'  Lord  Clarendon,  ihe 
Lord- Lieutenant,  on  whom  dtrolved  the  csirying  out  of  the  Act, 
■aid  that  '  in  the  Council,  prufessorships,  and  other  posts  of  cscb 
College,  the  Catholic  religion  will  be  fullj-  and  nppropriatdj' 
represented.'  But  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogntire  of  the 
Crown  thii  principle  waa  so  far  overlooked,  that  ia  I860  the 
Protestant  professors  numbered  forty-oigbt,  and  the  Ronuo 
Catholic  pmfessors  s«vcn. 

The  pracltce  of  making  an  appointment  to  a  racsnt  profMWr- 
ship  ii  somewhat  anomalous.  Three  names  arc  aaaall^  ub> 
mitted  by  the  President  of  the  College  in  which  there  is  a 
vacancy,  in  the  order  of  recommendation.  The  first  is  noi 
oeceasarily  that  always  selected  by  the  Executive,  and  sometimes 
those  rrcommcmled  arc  set  aside  and  an  outsider  appointed. 
The  system  is  a  mistake,  and  was,  we  believe,  never  intended  to 
be  permanent.  Sir  James  Graham  said,  on  introduciiis 
Bill :— 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  eay  tliat  after  tho  first  nomiDation  hat 
mode,  a  guverntiig  body  might  nixt  adTaatageouslj  bavo  that 
ootiMed  to  it,  a  veto  beiug  reserved  to  the  Crown.  .  .  .  I  ~ 
he  nimilliiig.  in  tho  eaaa  uf  the  [>n<fce8nrB,  after  1848,  that  is,  dim 
years  aftor  the  fouudatiou  of  thu  Colleges,  that  Parliament  alilll 
roouuHiiler  the  mode  in  which  tbo  ]>rofusson  shall  bo  appointed.' 

That  reconsideration  has  not  been  made  to  this  day ;  and  iha 
neglect  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  (juisen's  Collevet  and 
a  kindred  establishment,  the  College  of  Science  in  Dsblin, 
are  not  the  popular  institutions  they  might  otherwise  hair 
b«<en.  The  simple  cx|H-dient  should  have  been  adopted  <i 
appointing  a  Board,  on  the  lines  existing  in  Scotland  and  mon 
recently  in  Kngluiid,  in  which  the  local  element  would  bs 
represented.  The  Executive  could  not  have  reserved  to  theni- 
aelves  a  more  thankless  oflice  than  the  appointment  to 
professorships  in  these  Colleges.  It  has  been  a  neveivfa 
source  of  irritation,  and  at  times  given  ample  room  for 
mate  criticism. 

The    unstinted    criticism    and    censure    which    the    QnMo) 
Colleges  leccixetV  Q>a%\\t.  \o  Il^vc  condemned  those  iostiuit'-*' 
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Z  Ihft  Roman  Cntholics  of  Ireland  ;  but  neither  Ibeie  nor 
ie  o{>«ning  of    the    Itoman   Catholic    Univercil^'  kept   ;oung 
mm  of  that  failli  froin  u>iiig  ihete  inititutiotu,  as  will  be  leea 
}in  ihc  anni^xed  labte,  tuken  from  tbe  publiihed  reports : — 
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If  the  char^  that 'the  Queen's  Collets  have  wholly  failed' 
cannot  be  maintaiaed,  it  is  alio  plain  that  the  Roman  Catholtca 
did  not  full}'  avail  thcinHlve«  of  the  privileges  they  nfTonlcd. 
Their  whole  nttitiulc,  however,  csn  only  be  coinpureii  to  thnt  of 
one  person  crippling  another  and  then  abusing  him  bccauti!  he 
could  not  walk.  Demands  continued  to  be  made;  fruitless 
negociatiuns  were  carried  on  in  1866  and  18l>tJ ;  and  in  1873 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  fait  University  Bill,  This  con- 
templated tbe  abolition  of  the  Queen's  University  and  GalwRy 
College,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Xational  University,  which 
was  to  embrace  Trinity,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  sach  other  colleges 
as  fulfilloii  certain  necessary  conditions.  The  ihrer  Colleges 
named  were  still  to  he  maintained!  by  public  endowment,  but  no 
provision  w.-is  mule  for  any  Roman  Catholic  college.  The 
professors  were  to  be  subject  to  a  censorship,  and  the  subjects 
of  history  and  philosophy  exclude*)  from  the  curriculum.  The 
Bill  was  a  splendid  instance  of  tbe  uncontrollable  imaf;ination 
of  Mr.  Gladstone;  it  was  destructive  in  its  policy,  unsatisfactory 
to  tbe  Roman  Catholics,  and  mischievous  in  the  restraints  it 
ftttcmpted  to  pnt  upon  the  free  and  independent  thought  that 
should  prevail  within  the  college  walls  of  any  Univrrsity. 

Mr.  I-'awcett's  subsccjucnt  Act  for  the  abolition  of  all  religions 
tests,  which  threw  open  every  office  and  privilege  in  Tiinily 
College  to  all  denomin.ations  alike,  was  opposed  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  members.  'The  Hill.'  says  Or,  Walsh,  'was, 
Strange  to  say,  favoured  lo  a  Urge  extent  by  the  authorities  of 
the  College  and  of  the  University  (Dublin).'  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  it,  and  to  suggest,  as  the  Archbishop  docs,  that 
*  Probably  they  were  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  no 
SDch  change  tn  mere  legal  constitution  could,  to  any  appreciable 
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extent,  take  *vay  either  from  the  Collef^  or  froDO  the  Univenin 
ibeir  esscDtiall}-  Protegtant  character,'  is  to  take  a  tuttow  mi 
ungenerous  view  of  the  whole  attitude  of  the  aothorities  r»f  ibtf 
inEtilution  for  the  prrv-jou*  century.  In  1793  Dnblin  Unireniu 
admitted  Kotnan  CntUuHw  to  degree*  fully  fifty  years  before 
similar  pririlcges  were  fi;Tante<l  by  Oxfor<l  or  Cantbridge.  la 
\^f>\  it  e-stablisli«l  a  nystem  of  non -found  at  ion  scboUrthipi, 
specinlly  inten<)Ml  to  meet  the  dicabilitiet  of  Roman  CathnUe 
sludeott.  It  welcomed  the  change,  because  it  was  tolertni, 
though  Protestant,  and  true  to  its  ideal  as  a  threat  republic  of 
letters.  It  gays  much  for  the  toleration  and  liberty  that  bid 
hitherto  )>een  shown  to  the  Koman  CalhoHes  who  catered  its 
walls,  that  there  ha*  been  no  increase  commensurate  with  thf 
legal  privileges  affonlcd  by  Mr.  Fnwoett's  Act  of  S4Mru1arizatioa. 
abolishing  nit  tests.  The  numbers  frtnn  reliable  xoun^es  are  si 
follows  ; — 
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"^  Bitter  things  hare  been  said  and  writttrn  of  Trinity  Collect, 
and  ArL-hbishop  Walsh  ho*  lieen  canitid  enoujrh  to  gire  foil 
publicity  to  his  strictures  on  that  institution,  which  another  sad 
weaker  man  would  have  omitted  from  such  a  callecttAu  «f 
addresses.  He,  however,  and  more  jurticnlarly  in  his  Istti 
utterances,  diBcIaira*  alt  desire  to  injure  the  prcstifre  of  TriniiT 
(>)llegp.  The  cry  of  Delendum  est  Trinilati*  CoHt^wm  U 
nbnndiincd,  and  we  arc  assurer!  there  is  no  wish  to  contract 
or  destroy  its  sphere  of  ntefulness. 

But  it  cannot  be  loo  strongly  laid  down  a*  a  principle  in 
fresh  legislation  that,  whatever  attempts  may  b«  made  in 
way  of  levelling  up  new  institutions,  there  mutt  b<^  no  le 
down  of  the  old.  The  lime  has  ijone  by  for  any  such  proceM. 
Amonp^the  few  institutions  that  have  rooted  themselves  deep  in 
Irish  soil,  Trinity  Collegv  stands  dominating,  all.  The  landi 
upon  which  it  is  aituate'I  were  the  free  gift>of  the  cittzeat  of 
Dublin  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  antFthe  imposing  piles  «< 
building*,  with  ibcirGrcck  porticoes,  which  flank  its  qnadran|lr. 
were  erected  fmm  tlic  sums  voted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  tbr 
last  century.  Hut  its  richest  endowment  has  Ix^'n  the  intellectDf' 
wealth  crefited  by  the  genius  of  its  own  sons.  Whew,  even  anoog 
thegrealeiAoi  \.'boie>KW>Uav«mad«lli«  tvputntion  of  Oxfbrdsv' 
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'■mbriilgc,  cMi  Im!  riDnil  niime«  to  cclipio  those  of  Bcrkdcj, 
£wift,  <iuld«mitli,  liurkc,  Gratian?  Among  living  tcochcra 
witiiin  its  walls  iire  incn  whose  nauii^  are  rcspcctctl  in  the 
g^eitt  centres  of  educalloa  in  everj  civilized  land,  h  has  given 
of  its  Doblest  aad  it*  best  to  Ibe  servict!  of  Greater  Uritain  ia 
whatever  field  ^nius  can  re«p  reward  or  Ibe  reputation  uf  the 
Empire  be  suttaiDed.  In  l89i,  when  it  celebrated  its  lercen- 
Ivnarv,  representatives  of  learning  from  most  countries  in  Eufupe, 
from  the  L'nile<l  States,  and  from  the  Colonies  nsseuiblod  to  do 
it  hoDoar.  Those  who  witnessed  the  brilliant  scries  of  celc- 
Imuions  then  Iield  can  never  forget  the  itDpreuiven<:«s  of  tlic 
scene.  The  occasion  clearlj  dem<Mtstrat«t]  to  the  civilixeJ  world 
that  Trijtitj'  College  must  not  be  interrupted  in  the  pa-tb  uf 
tntellectual  pro)i;r«ss  in  which  it  advances  abriNut  of  the  greatest. 
The  statesman  wh<t  would  now  attempt  to  level  down  such  an 
insliiuiion  would  deservedly  damage  his  reputation  for  geoera- 
cioDs  lo  come,  and  lose  the  coofideace  of  every  thoughtful  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Since  1873  Roman  Catholics  b»re  passed  freely  through 
Trinitv  College,  and  in  no  instance  bu  their  religions  con- 
viction been  oprnljr  or  secrctiy  assailed,  or  their  profession  of 
faith  cast  in  tbcir  trcth.  Thry  have  taken  an  active  and  leaditW 
part  in  its  iniellccuial  and  athletic  life.  Th«  College  liisturical 
iwciety,  the  oldest  debating  society  In  the  United  Kin^om, 
which  traces  its  foundation  to  hdmund  Uurke,  and  bas  a 
pRstige — from  its  long  roll  of  distinguished  members — greatsr 
iban  the  Unions  of  Oxford  and  Caiubrtdge,  electa  its  aaditors 
yearly  by  the  free  sufTrage  of  its  members ;  this  is  the  highcat 
and  tnoat  coveted  honour  the  stndents  can  confer,  and  in  the 
last  thirty  yean  it  has  been  conferred  six  times  opon  Roman 
Catholics.  Sorely  this  is  proof,  if  proof  were  n««led,  of  the 
udentioo  that  prevails  in  tbc  so-called  'citadel  of  asccodcocy/ 
'  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  aathorities  and  stodeoi  maturity 
that  the  spirit  nf  ascendency  is  never  Celt  by  the  mtnuriiy  of 
otho"  dcoomi nations  who  tivst  themselves  within  its  gates. 

We  BtMt  revert  here  for  a  mofBeot  to  tbs  latcmeJiate 
Edacatioo  Act  of  18i»,  for  which  one  milUoo  of  mottsy  was 
voted  from  the  Sorplus  Fund  of  the  Disendowed  Irish  Chnrch. 
The  income  derived  from  this  nia,  and  thai  which  comes  from 
local  taxation  daties,  now  auonnU  to  over  iiM,0O0L  yearly. 
The  Beard  ooiisisu  of  seven  uiBMbtn — (wo  EpisoopaUaiu,  one 
Presbiiesiaa,  ooe  Methodist,  aail  tbne  Roman  Cathotirfc  The 
in  every  rfajaifmr  under  the  tyu»m  m  most  taitlf 
between  the  ProteMaal  and  Ro«aii  CmAotie  ilfomin* 
T>         '    inistration    bas   been   erainMitlT   saiisfactory. 
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aod  the  lyslem  bu  eslablulied  itaelf  in  the  confidence  of  tfae 
public.  It  ba»  gii-en  a  unitj  to  lBt«rmc<lia(e  Education  in  Iriib 
schools  to  wbicb  the  sister  Kingdom  cannot  be  said  to  fumitb 
a  parallel.  Over  50,000/.  are  awKrdrd  in  resulu  fees  to  ifac 
jnanaf^Ts  of  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  lu^e  sunk 
is  also  distributed  in  exhibitions,  Qiednls,  and  prizes,  tunong  ibe 
students.  Some  system  of  cxaminatiun  is  necessuy  in  aaj 
mi-lhod  of  State  aid,  and  eijM^cialtj'  among  achools  of  riral 
denominations ;  but,  what«:Ter  ubjections  mav  be  urged  agaiiut 
the  examination*,  tho  improvement  which  the  system  bss 
inade  in  the  whole  range  of  education,  and  the  impetut  it 
has  given  to  the  teaching  profession  in  the  country,  must  be 
admitted  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  old  state  of  thiop 
and  the  new.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  witliout  tlie  fulleit 
end  most  careful  enquiry  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  alttr 
it  in  response  to  any  empirical  or  dcH-trinaire  cry.  It  has 
been  of  intTStimnble  service  in  supplementing  the  incomes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  Dearly  all  of  whid) 
are  under  the  management  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  Ordert, 
and  which  had  hitherto  no  State  aid  or  endowment.  They 
have  so  far  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  oflertrf 
tliat  fully  two-thirds  of  the  results  fees  fall  to  the  manogcn  af 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  A  large  portion  of  this  sum  u 
received  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  whose  i>upiU  arc  in  tfaf 
majority  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  education  of  lant 
numbers  of  these  children,  except  for  the  results  fees,  wooU 
probably  be  primary  anil  not  seoonilnry.  In  the  upper  gnitt, 
however,  there  are  hundmls  of  Roman  Catholic  students  whose 
education  fits  them  for  a  University  career.  An  immens* 
impetus  has  been  given  by  the  Intermediate  aysieta  to  the 
production  of  such  students,  whose  numbers  and  quality  render 
a    sfttisfaelory    settlement  of   the    Roman    Catholic    Univeniiy 

Question  imperative.  Some  of  the  large  colleges,  snch  as 
tongowes,  nlackrock,  Castlcknock,  and  others,  in  gentnl 
equipment,  educational  arul  otherwise,  are  equal  to  any  schouh 
ami  colleges  in  the  Uniu^d  Kingdom.  This  statrnicnt  nuj 
sound  strangle  to  some,  but  it  is  not  so  to  those  who  barr 
examined  the  forces  now  at  work  in  Ireland  other  than  those  of 
politics.  These  colleges  have  not  only  turned  out  sttukMs, 
many  of  whom  have  gained  high  positions  under  Her  Majtstj 
in  the  diplomatic  service  and  on  the  bench,  but  the  efiBcirflt 
service  they  render  in  the  cause  of  higher  education  at  the 
pn-tcnt  moment  is  alto  abundantly  attested  by  the  honours  and 
pri/cs  they  obtain  in  the  Intermediate  and  Koyal  Univcrsiij 
eiamtnationt. 


* 


Tkg  Trith  Unieertity  Queilitm. 

'  Royal  Uairersit}'  was  «9(ablisbed  in  1880  on  the  lines 
'of  the  London  Universit}-.  The  Queen's  Unireraitj'  wat 
abolished,  but  tb«  three  Qucen'a  Colleges  were  rctsinvd,  and 
residence  at  any  college  was  no  lunger  enfurced.  Degree* 
were  to  be  cnnfernid  on  any  camlidato  lutsing  tlie  Te(]uired 
«xuini nations — the  new  University  being,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  an  examining  body.  Archbishop  WaUh  bluntly 
gives  his  opinion  of  it  thus:  '1  am  UQabto  to  recognize  that 
institution  as  a  Unirersity  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.' 
Fellowships  of  the  value  of  400/.  a  year  were  established,  and 
Kre  held  on  condition  of  leaching  at  the  Queen's  or  other 
colleges  appn>ve<l  of  by  the  Senate.  Of  the  tliirty-fivc,  nineteen 
are  at  prrfti-nt  held  by  Koinan  Catholics,  many  of  whom  hold 
professorships  in  the  Catholic  University  College  and  School 
of  Medicine.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  advance 
here,  and  a  broadening  of  the  basis  to  ineel  the  Roman 
Catholic  demands.  But  Dr.  Healy,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  in  an 
article  cjnoied  by  Dr.  Walsh,  states  several  objections  to  the 
system,     lie  says  : — 

■  The  syst«m  of  iudiroctly  endowing  a  ■chool  or  college  by  giving 

large  Balarieti  to  its  profcwoix  aa  University  examiners,  wiUi  the 

duty  of  testing  the  rolativo  morite  of  their  own  pnpils  and  of 

onlsidera,  is  etsMotially  a  dangcrons  and  nnntiafaotoij  sjstein.    It 

cannot  last  in  tkti  Roysl  University,  and  it  mngt  bo  ebai^^,  in  the 

.interest  of  juslicc  and  fair  play.  .  .  .  The  present  arTangoniont  of 

[fellowships,  as  a  nuuDs  of  giving;  a  small  and  indirect  ondowmont  to 

hoe  or  two  collogM,  was  never  intended  to  be  pennasent;  it  was  a 

nsalieafaift  ibr  a  time,  and  serred  n  nsefnl  pnrpow  for  a  whilu,  bnl 

ifhe  sooner  it  is  got  rW  of  the  bettor  for  all  parties  conocmod.' 

I  '  It  is  good,'  says  Bacon, '  not  to  try  experimcnU  in  Sutea, 
I  except  the  necessity  l>c  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident,*  What- 
I  ever  may  be  said  about  the  '  urgency,'  there  was  never  any 
1  doubt  amongst  thinking  men  of  the  inutility  of  the  scheme.  It 
[is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  patchwork  legislation  which  pro- 
Iduced  the  Royal  University  was  ever  aiiemptod.  It  has  made 
leonfasion  worse  confounded:  in  the  event  of  any  esublish- 
jttent  of  a  Roman  Catholic  University  it  can  have  no  mtWM 
^trlre,  and  hundreds  of  its  graduates  will  thus  possess  degrees 

of  a  University  that  has  ceased  to  exist,  in  addilion  to  those 

•till  living  who  belong  to  the  defunct  Queens  University. 
I'Seamen,"    ,^y^    Swift,    'have    a    custom,  when    they    meet    a 

whale,  to  fling  [.j^  ^„,  ^„  ^^pj^  „b  by  way  of  »"|i«"«°'. 

-•>  divert  him  from  laving  violent  bands  upon  the  ship.  The 
oy»l  University  has'actol  like  the  tub.  and  given  wnnsemeni 


J—  -^Hiirersiiy  bas  acted  like  ine  luw,  -"••  e . 

"  *  '"ne;  but  it  has  cea^rd  to  divert,  and  its  cmptiness^hw^ 
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long  linoe  been  fouml  out.  The  principle  upon  vrhicb  ii  ii 
estnbliili«l  ftnnil*  condemned.  A  iviti^m  which  divorces  teach- 
ing from  examination  cannot  be  coniidered  a  satiafactorj-  sub- 
stitute for  the  older  svstem  which  combines  bolb.  With  Mf 
Balfoar,  wc  do  not  deny  that  ihr-  system  has  some  merits;  bd 
he  ia  a]ao,  in  oor  opinion,  right  whm  he  adds, — 

'  tliut  tli«  gcmt-rul  i-xperit^ucie  of  maukiud  U  that,  if  you  want 
tbu  htKt  ruaults,  yim  csuuot  aiid  ouRht  not  to  dupcml  on  ex: 
iiIoul-,  but  that  yiiu  ought  to  asaociat«  thu  t«aohtng  hixly 
(ixuminirij^  budy,  atiil  that  the  aame  iuflu«DC6t  which  prcTail  witb 
exBniiaing  body  should  prevail  also  with  tbo  teaching.' 

tntluenlial  action  has  recently  been  taken  to  establish 
ing  in  connexion  with  the  London  University.  The  objectinM 
to  a  University  as  a  mere  oxnmining  body  arc  real  and  lUh 
answerable.  Under  it  the  principle  that  for  so  many  ceolariM 
had  gotremed  the  University  system  was  dep<»se(l,  and  exsraiiu- 
tion*,  which  had  held  but  a  subsidiary  position,  brcamc  the 
supreme  source  of  all  honours  and  rewanls.  Under  ih«  Royal 
University  the  students  are  mere  numbers  to  the  vKaininen,aod 
to  a  large  proportion  of  tlic  students  the  examiners  are  oaly 
names,  with  whom  they  have  no  contact  in  lecture-b&ll  or  daw- 
room,  and  no  atsociatinn  beyond  tho  setting  of  an  examinatioB 
paper.  Again,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  facility 
ftfTorded  by  the  Knyal  University  to  the  gaining  of  deprees  is  of 
the  best  advanlii^e  to  many  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Tbt 
fees  are  merely  nominal,  but  one  examination  is  held  yearly  ani! 
that  at  convenient  centres,  and  the  student  may  Live  where  he 
chooses,  away  from  any  teaching  body.  Hence  many  arc  turned 
aside  from  business  or  other  pursuits  to  gain  the  magic  letien 
denoting  a  degree.  It  is  bardty  necessary  to  point  out  that  all 
that  is  associatt-d  with  the  very  nature  of  academic  life  is  abseol 
here.  The  rivalry  in  class-rimm,  literary  and  debating  societiM, 
the  friendly  intercourse  of  commons  and  chnmbrrs,  the  high 
qualities  brought  into  play  in  athletic  conirtis,  tho  mouMiug, 
fashioning,  polishing,  physical  and  mental,  in  fact  nil  the 
refining  influences,  moral  and  intellectual,  that  tnalte  up  tbt 
life  of  the  older  Universities,  form  a  world  unknown  le 
many  of  the  youthful  aspirants  to  the  privileges  of  tbe  Hoiii 
University.  Much  of  the  verbal  knowledge  of  the  niceties 
of  classical  tiierntiire  and  other  mlucationnl  accomplishment 
acquired  in  University  days  may  be  lost  in  the  storm 
stress  of  later  life;  but  the  stamp  given  to  chanef 
self-reliance  and  the  self-knowledge  acquired  in  • 
course  with  lK\Vow-sXu<\eivVa  iind  under  the  discipUi 
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^B  of    the    beat    tcAchera,    are    not    efiaced,    but     form    the    solid 

^1  foumlntion  apon   which  fntore  »uc<cfm  most  surely  rests.     As 

^Lwe    have  pointed   out,    th«   Inlennediale  Education    Board    is 

iP    purely    nn    rxamtning    body,    and    to    crown    the    systeni    by    , 

unutber    similar   om:    was    highly  dotrimenlnl    to    all    cullurr,    ' 

for  under  it  indeed  true  culture  finds  no  place.     The  cultivation 

of  a  just  apprL-<:ialion  of  thff  best  in    Uieraturr    and  art,   the 

»  plantation  of  principles  which  should  govern  tlie  ^  quivering 
balance  of  judgment ' — in  fact,  that  patient  nursing  which  a  truly 
benign  mother  alone  can  give  lo  all  the  higher  faculties  of  mind 
and  chnrncler — are  ideals  of  education  wholly  excluded  under 
tlie  frigid  system  of  an  examining  board.  Tho  youth  of  Ireland 
want  patient  teaching  and  mental  discipline  under  the  wisest 
and  best  intellects  the  country  can  command.  A  wide  measure 
of  administrative   policy   is  about   to   be  conferred  upon  ihe 

t  people,  and  the  higher  teiurhing  should  be  that  which  best  fits  the 
youth  of  the  land  for  the  practical  duties  of  citixensbip.  Let  it 
be,  aa  Newman  has  so  well  said,  that  which  'teaches  ihem  to 
sec  things  as  they  are,  to  go  right  to  the  point,  to  disentangle  a 
'        skein  ot  thought,  to  deled  what  is  sophistical,  and  lo  discard 

twbat  is  irrelevant.'  Surely  such  teaching  is  needed  in  Ireland. 
How  mnch  more  so  that  which—  1 

'  aims  at  raising  the  intellectual  lone  nf  soeiety,  at  cultiTating  tho 
public  mind,  at  purifying  the  natiriual  tastu,  at  Eiip]ilying  tmo  ' 
prinoipleK  to  pojinlnr  eutliusiaHtu  and  fixed  aiius  to  puptilar  uepiralion, 
at  giviug  enlargeuitut  and  aobriety  to  the  ideaM  of  the  ago,  at 
CscUituting  the  exercise  of  political  power,  and  ru&iiing  the  inter* 
.  course  uf  private  life.' 

Of  the  Royal  University  it  might  be  said,  as  of  Malvolio, '  an 
you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  sec  more  detraction  at 
your  heels  than  fortune  before  you.'  It  has  not  given  satisfac- 
tion even  as  an  examining  body.  Archbishop  Walsh,  in  a  letter 
to  the  'Times,'  written  March  12,  1889,  says  :— 

*  So  strongly  was  I  oonviucod,  five  years  ago,  of  the  unfaimesa  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  Itoyid  Uoiversity  examinations  in  this 
revpeet  (the  muthud  iu  wbJch  the  Seuate  selocts  its  examiners)  that  I 
ibea  resigned  my  plaoe  on  tlie  Senate  of  that  anonialons  inetitntion, 
>B  a  protest  agaiuiit  the  determined  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  take 
even  one  suiall  step  towards  the  removal  of  tho  boms  of  that 
Utifairoces.' 

And  again,  in  a  speech,  December  18'Jd,  be  thus  repeals  his 

reason  for  not  being  a  memtMr  of  the  Senate:  'Simply  and 

I  ololr   because  I   found   it    impossible   to   reconcile   with   my 

I  ir  play  and  justice  the  principle  on  which  the 

1  *».*.'CTC\\i\'5V^ 
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examining  boards  of  tbnt  body  are  constitnin].  and  th«  melha4 
in  whicti  tls  cxntninBlinns  nrc  conducted.' 

We  Mfc,  then,  thnt  ihn  lloynl  Utiivcraitr  docs  not  give  tatit- 
faction.  At  Trinity-  Collide,  too,  lincR  1873  there  hare  ben 
but  two  Roman  Cnlkolic  fellows,  On«  ii  dead  ;  lb«  other  W 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  preiidencjr  of  Queen's  Coll«^ 
Galway ;  and  there  is  now  do  Rouiun  Catholic  on  )the  tutorial 
or  professorial  staff  of  Trinity.  The  position  thrn  maj  be 
•ummed  up  thus  :  the  Roman  Catholic  hirrarchy  are  noi 
■atitficd  with  Trinity  College,  as  thou<;h  free  it  ic  still  Frotet- 
tant ;  they  will  not  have  the  Queen's  Colleges  as  they  are  noa- 
sectarian;  the  Koyal  University  gives  no  tejidiing,  and  in  it* 
examinations  they  lack  confidence,  Wf.  hare  endeavnured  in 
this  reriew  to  preserve  '  the  cold  neutrality  of  an  impaitia) 
judge,'  and  we  confess  thai  we  are  driven  to  the  (wnclusioa, 
arrived  at  long  ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  alia  tentanda  via  nt 
The  Koman  Catholics  say,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  that  ia 
compelling  them  to  accept  university  teaching  in  a  PmtestaBI 
(»r  purely  secular  college  we  arc  intruding  on  the  rights 
cooscienn^  which  is  the  'virrgcicnt  of  God.'  Are  we  rigb' 
then  in  giving  them  nit  other  alternative  than  to  do  wilhoai 
this  teaching  ?  Is  it  not  bL-iter  to  try  and  meet  them  with 
concessions  which  they  will  accept,  than  to  deny  them  what 
all  admit  is  a  necessity,  and  leave  them  under  the  weight  of  a 
sense  of  injustice,  with  the  perennial  discontent  which  it  biing* 
in  its  train,  and  the  loss  to  the  State  of  higher  and  more 
efficient  service  which  this  teaching  would  produce?  It  has 
been  well  said  thai  '  few  can  see  the  beauty  of  being  MCOod 
or  third  in  any  career  or  occupation.'  The  itbsolute  inferiority 
of  Roman  Catholics  is  exemplified  in  the  difficulty  of  selecting 

ftopcrly  qualified  candidates  of  that  creed  for  State  service  la 
reland,  as  admitted  by  both  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  Mr.  John 
Morley,  in  the  recent  debate  on  the  University  question  in 
Parliament. 

Now  what  the  Roman  Catholics  demand  has  been  thus  stated 
in  an  episcopal  declamtlon  issued  on  October  14,  1896;-^ 


mM 


•  What  lh«u  d()  we  claim  1     Simply  to  be  put  on  an  equality 
our  Protoalant  fuUow  eouutryiueu.    We  take  Trinity  College,  D& 
with  its  cudowiuotitii  and  its  prtTileges,  and,  seeing  wha4  is  dons 
public   funds  for  half  a  milliou  ProteBtanls  of  tbe  PJnmttHidtr' 
Church  of  Ireloud,  we  daim  that  at  least  as  much  should  be  dovt 
for  the  three  and  a  half  million  Catholics." 

With  this  demand  we  have  long  been  familiar,  and  it  has  bn" 
proclaimed  aloud  ftom  many  a  public  platform  in  lid 
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recent  montbi.  It  involves  but  two  principles,  intiitctl  on  e^ain 
and  again  in  Archl>ish»p  Wnlah  s  speeches  anil  tuldreuet, 
«-qunIity  in  the  mntter  uf  financial  entluwment,  and  equaltiv  in 
llir  matter  of  educational  status.  If  it  were  a  question  of  mere 
financial  endowment,  the  mailer  would  be  a  simple  one;  but 
equalitjr  of  statoi  by  no  means  follows  equality  of  endowment, 

»And  cannot  be  created  by  Act  ol  Parliament  or  Royal  Charter. 
There  are  two  solutions  to  the  question :  first,  the  establishment 
of  ft  University  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  will  accept ; 
suid  secondly,  adopting  the  principle  of  Mr.   Gladstone's  Bill, 

•  the  (-lealion   of  a  Roman   Catholic  Colleite,  c((ual   in  status  to 
Trinity  College,  under  the  University  of  Dublin.     Rut  how  is 
•nch  a  college  to  be  created  ?     Neither  a  brand-new  University 
Dor  a  oollejee  can  be  called  into  csialencc  equal  to  one  with  greai 
historic  claims  anil  associations,  and  a  noble  record  of  work 
done.     Nor  can  there  be  drawn  to  either,  no  matter  what  emolu- 
ments arc  offered,  a  staff  of  Roman  Catholic  tutors  and  profes- 
sors, from  the  United  Kingdom,  equal  in  merit  and  renown  to 
the  fellows  and   professors  of  Trinity  College.      Hut  suppose 
they  could   be  drawn  from  Roman  Catholic  countries  abroad; 
^faow  would  such  a  polyglot  body  rcaliiEC  national  osnirations,' 
■«r  rise  to  the  high  ideal  so  forcibly   act   forth   by  Newman. 
^Plt    is    on    intellectual    prestige  alone,  and    not    on    tvealtb    of 
^P«ndowment,  that  any  true  measure  of  comparison  can  be  made 
between  such  institutions,    and    this    prestige    must  long  give 
to  Trinity  College    a    predominating    influence  over  any  new 
and  rival  establishment.     If  such  an  institution  is  to  possets  a 
^-•taff  similar  to  Trinity  College,    it    can  only  be  obtained  by 
BKoinan  Catholics  taking  advantage   of  the   teaching   of  that 
^^College,  entering  for  the  fellowship  examinations,  and  reaching 

I  the  required  standard.  We  see  no  other  means  by  which 
intellectual  status  can  be  attained  ;  and  if  this  be  submitted 
to  for  the  next  generation,  why  not  for  the  generations  to 
come?  But  we  are  met  here  at  once  with  the  difficulty  of 
*thc  danger  to  faith  and  morals'  which,  as  'intrinsic'  in  the 
▼cry  nature  of  the  mixed  system,  is  emphasised  so  strongly  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  \Vc  by  no  means  desin-  to  sec 
the  students  of  any  creed  debarred  from  religious  instruction 
while  pursuing  secular  studies  at  a  University.  But  is  the 
danger  so  great  as  the  hishiips  think  ?  Surely  a  Roman  Catholic 
H«tudonl  of  any  fixed  religious  principles,  and  living  in  a  Pro- 
^tettant  environment,  would  by  his  life  and  conduct  show  the 
strength  and  conviction  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  and  resist 
any  temptation  that  would  bring  discredit  on  his  creed.  And 
<rain.  aje  there  not  hundreds  of  Roman  Catholic  students  to 
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our  citie*  attending  the  h<>tpitala>  inns  of  court,  annv  itn<l  civil 
t«rvic«  coAchcs,  to  n-ltom  thr  danger  to  faicb  nnd  oiorali  U  far 
grrntrr,  ntid  About  wliotn  nii  luoti  alanni  hnvc  rvcr  been  loiiDdMl. 
We  bl^licvc-  that  a  Roro.tn  Catliolic  ituJcnt  U  >*lVr  agsitut  tbr 
dnngvr  to  faitli  and  monJs  in  lb«  atinutpb«e  of  Trinity  Collt^, 
and  under  tbe  reilrainU  of  residence  in  it,  tluin  be  would  be 
while  puTtuing  bis  course  in  any  other  path.  At  Xewinan  hat 
well  put  it: — 

'  Yon  hiivo  given  him  a  Hbertjr  into  tho  ronltitndiixnii  blaqiliaiif 
of  hia  day ;  jrou  bavo  tuadv  hitu  frvu  of  ita  nowapapors,  its  roTicwt, 
ita  uuigaxiucs,  ita  noveU,  its  coiitrovorBiiil  |iampucfat,  of  its  Parlii- 
mcutary  debatea,  ita  law  proceediuga,  ila  ^lalform  hjicocIicjc,  its  w&ga, 
its  dmua,  its  tlitiatre,  of  its  euveli^iuK  alifliny  atinonihttro  of  dcaili. 
You  have  auoeeeded  bnt  in  this — iu  inuiiug  Iho  world  bis  UaircnitT.' 

And  yet  he  la  not  free  to  come  in  contact  with  a  ProIeMani 
fellow -student,  or  litWn  to  the  lencliing  of  a  Protestant  pto- 
frtsor,  as  if  thi-y  icrpn:tcn[ed  in  tin-  flesh  an  eighth  and  a  deadlier 
sin  than  Spenser's.  Trinity  Culte^'  ni:tki-«  arrangement  lor  tbe 
cateclietivai  teaching  of  Presbyterian  as  well  aa  of  Church  of 
Ireland  students,  and  Mr.  Leckj,  speaking  no  doubt  with  tome 
authority,  baa  said,  in  the  Ilouae  of  Cotnmuns,  ho  belieTet 
'  there  would  not  be  the  smalleal  objection  on  its  pan  to  adopt 
a  limiiaT  measure  for  the  Cathiilic  students,  and  to  give  any 
other  rcaaonshlc  safeguard  f»r  their  faith.'  But  suppose  it  be 
suggested  that  a  Uoman  Catholic  chapel  l>e  established  within 
its  wall*  and  daily  moss  be  said  there,  how  would  it  bo  reccired 
hy  the  nulhorities  and  the  Protestants  of  Irelnml  nt  large?  We 
gravely  doubt  that  we  are  on  the  ere  of  such  a  inillcnnium  of 
pence  and  toleration  as  to  hear  of  its  favounihle  reception. 
Wimlil  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  be  satisfied  with  the 
concession  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lecliy?  We  see  no  reason  then 
why  a  dean  of  residence  should  not  be  appoiatod,  holding  al  the 
same  time  a  profeuorsbip  of  moral  philosophy,  a  aocood  coarse 
being  selected  to  meet  the  views  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
hieraTX.'hy,  as  has  already  been  dime  in  the  Royal  University. 
We  see  nothing  but  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  union  of  the  various  creeds  in  a  great  centre  of  learning, 
particularly  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  tbe  cleavage  line 
has  been  so  widely  drawn  for  generations  among  the  rival 
denominations — with  the  result  that  mutual  distrust,  estrange- 
ment, collision  of  interests,  divided  national  feeling  hare 
hitherto  cbaravterized  its  history,  and  have  so  often  poisoned 
the  discussion  of  schemes  for  tlie  welfare  of  that  lung-dii- 
Iracteil  country.  Uut  recem  events  show  a  marked  teudenry 
to  cloie  that  line  of  cleavage;  and  in  tlie  attitude  taken  towards 
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opening  up  of  the  couatry  to  tourtM  traffic,  tlitr  settle- 
ment  of  the  nn«nc»l  reUtinnt,  vo-opnrmtion  in  ngricullnrftl 
anti  other  industrici,  Iriihinen  of  ererj  crenl  and  partj  h*vt: 
nnit«d  in  one  commoa  ou*e.  Any  stbeme  of  (Hlucation  tliat 
t(!ii(ii  Ibervfore  to  brinjc  IriBbmen  of  the  various  clnHu  nntl 
creedf  together  at  their  moftt  formative  and  impresii unable 
peiiod  of  life  should  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  land.  '  Why 
do  wc  nlacatc,'  mt>  Newman,  *  except  to  prepare  for  the 
world?  if,  then,  a  Unirersil)-  U  a  direct  preparation  for  this 
vroild,  l(-t  it  be  what  it  professes.  It  is  not  a  tonvent,  it  is  not 
a  Kcminary  ;  it  is  a  place  to  fit  men  of  the  world  for  the  world.' 
If  these  words  bear  any  inlerpieiation,  it  is  surely  this,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  should  not  be  cut  off  from 
interoouric  with  Protestant  studcnu  during  tlieir  Universit;r 
career — with  the  men  whom  they  will  afterwards  meet  in  the 
world,  in  business  and  professional  pursuits,  and  with  whom 
they  will  iltnrr  the  amenitlrs  and  pk-aturei  iif  social  life. 

In  IS'.H  an  important  memorandum  on  the  Universities 
question  was  submitted  to  ibe  Roman  Ciittiolic  bieratcbr  by 
some  of  the  leadiog  members  of  that  denomination  in  Kogland, 
with  the  object  of  having  their  views  made  known  to  Pro- 
paganda.  In  it  tbey  espressod  their  opinion  that  libeny  to 
attend  the  national  Universities  was  absolutely  essential  to 
thottc  who  contemplated  taking  part  in  the  natinnnl  life  of  their 
time.  Thr  grnnnds  upon  which  thi?y  bascil  this  opinion  are 
patent,  and  the  nieumrandum  expressed  them  <vilti  irresistible 
lorce.  It  |K>ioted  to  the  great  gain  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  the  Oxford  Movement  gave,  in  auch  men  as 
Newman,  Manning,  and  others.  Against  the  objection  to  a 
mixed  system  it  waa  urged  that  the  Cbiirch,  while  opposing  it, 
does  so  only  as  an  ideal  principle,  and  that  in  practice  Roman 
CBtfaolics  Btleml  national  Universities  in  (icrmnny,  France,  and 
Belgium.  But  the  convincing  argument  of  thia  interesting 
document  lay  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  some  years' 
experience  of  Ibe  Roman  Catholic  students  who  pasted  through 
OxfonI  and  Cambridge  under  their  observation.  There  was 
no  loss  of  faith  in  citlwr  University,  and  they  consideretl  that, 
given  good  preliminary  training,  a  student  was  as  safe  as  ai 
home.  Open  profession  of  faith  was  made,  nttenilnnre  at  mass 
ngular,  some  cnnvcrts  were  gained,  am)  at  Oxford  the  Newman 
Society  brought  the  Koman  Catholics  together  and  became  the 
parent  of  Newman  House.  The  result  ha*  been  that  Koman 
Catholics  are  now  allowed  freely  to  go  to  the  Universities,  care 
being  taken  thai  preliminary  training  is  given,  and  that  during 
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residence  t1>«y  attend  lectures  on  Roman  Catholic  faith  and 
doctrine. 

If  then  ihr  Koman  C'niliulic  hirrnrcliy  of  Irflnnd  •till  rrfuie 
to  accept  the  principle  of  the  mixeii  Bvslem,  w«  bavr?  the  conoui 
contrast  of  its  acceptance  in  England  bjr  approval  of  Pn>- 
psfandn,  even  although  Oxford  and  Cambridge  make  no 
pmvtiiMO  for  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
atuiIenU.  We  confess  vr  cannot  understand  the  incoasitteoc^, 
as  no  fundamental  law  hns  ever  l»oen  laid  down  bv  the  Chvrcfa 
Upon  the  subject.  The  only  arifument  that  can  be  urged  ii 
that  circumstances  niter  cas«s,  and  that  Koman  Calliolics,  being 
in  the  majority  in  Ireland,  should  have  a  University  suited  to 
their  wants. 

L«t  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  the  mixed 
8}'st«m  being  established,  which  is  ideally  the  best.  IIiw)  the 
Roman  Catholics  entered  Trinity  College  in  sufficient  numbtts 
since  1873,  they  might  have  Urg<dy  leavened  the  constitotioB 
of  its  Senate,  Council,  and  govemiog  Hoard,  controlled  tti 
endowments,  regulated  its  curriculum,  given  a  Koman  Catholic 
colour  to  the  leai^hing  of  history  and  philosophy,  and  so  altered 
the  chamcter  of  its  traditions  and  atmosphere  a*  to  cITrcl  a 
revolution,  which  Protcstanit  would  regard — in  the  wonis  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Halfour — 'with  profound  distaste,  almost  with  alarm 
and  horn>r.'  But  the  Komnn  Catholic  hierarchy  have  not 
sanctioned,  and  it  is  evident  they  will  not  sanction,  the  adoption 
of  the  mixed  principle  in  Ireland.  They  fear  the  raodifviDj 
influence  of  the  I^rotestant  atmosphere  of  Trinity  College;  they 
contider  the  idea  of  Roman  Catholics  ever  hiring  in  the  poaitioa 
of  capturing  Trinity  College,  command ing  its  endowments,  and 
governing  its  policy,  as  an  ulicily  unrealizable  and  Cluptan  dream. 

As  to  the  C^Jnjoint  Scheme  of  a  college  under  DutdiD 
University,  we  are  met  at  once  with  the  difficulty  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body.  Kipc  scholarship  and  matured 
experience  are  the  only  qualiRcaiions  for  those  who  reach  the 
governing  Board  of  Trinity  Collegi-.  If  the  stereotyped  Irish 
faair-and-half  principle  Ik-  adopted,  the  one  qualification  for  the 
members  repnrscnting  the  new  college  will  be  religion.  How 
would  such  an  incongruous  body  work?  Are  the  Roman 
Catholics  likely  to  agree  to  a  continuation  of  the  present 
system  of  education  prevailing  in  Trinity  College?  If  they 
demand  change*  to  mort  Roman  Catholic  rrauirements,  would 
the  representatives  of  the  older  college  bo  likely  to  submit  to 
interference  with  their  curriculum,  the  censure  and  prohibition 
of  books,  or  the  alteration  in  their  standard  of  scholarship, 
vhichthey  might  demand?     Would  the  staiTof  Trinity  College 
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Itr  )ik«ly  to  WDrk  in  tiAnnunj'  wiili,  iir  have  omliili.'nce  in,  itii- 
>talf  iif  ttii-  new  ollr)^,  wbicb  would  be  its  infcriiir  in  intflloct 
.m)  rxpirrirncn?  Such  interference  wnald  iKt  hoiinci  In  work 
'^iniscliievouflv,  nnil  the  pmapetHive  g<>»<l  woulil  not  he  worlh 
th<r  risk  (if  ihi-  twit»in  evil.  To  thete  grave  <lillii'ulti<.-s  we  niuit 
confess  we  tee  im  |)i»ssihlc  nulutinn,  nor  do  we  ihiiik  that  what 
IB  ideally  the  hesi  cituld  ever  be  realized  by  auch  an  *  ill- 
shapen,  turbulent  innovation  '  as  the  Conjoint  8che[ne. 

VVc  now  come  to  the  final  consideration,  namelj',  the  cstablish- 
mcnt  nr  a  separate  Roman  Catholic  Univenity.  This  is  the 
io(t  feasible  scheme  ;  the  best  schemes,  like  the  *  best  men,  are 
oulilcd  ool  of  faults,'  and  we  believe  that  with  the  cx(ierienc<: 
ofpa*!  failures,  the  diseuHtnn  the  subject  has  received  in  and 
out  (>f  I'nrliamenI,  and  the  more  recent  and  explicit  pronounce- 
menls  of  the  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  difTicullie^  Mre 
not  intunnoun tabic.  In  the  ncj^ociations  with  Loni  Mayo,  in 
ISM,  the  bishops  clearly  laid  down  the  powers  to  be  vested  in 
that  body  in  any  scheme  of  University  education.  They  staled 
that  they  possessed,  and  all  Roman  Catholics  must  acknowledge 
them  lo  possess,  the  right  to  pronounce  auiborilatircly  on 
matters  (if  t'nilh  nnd  morals.  That  right  belonged  to  them  and 
to  them  nionr,  ns  compared  with  laymen,  or  even  ecclesiastics 
^_of  the  second  onler. 

^H    'That  is  tho  eioluaive  )>roviace  of  the   biafaopa.     Aa  faith  aod 

^Knaorality  may  bo  iiijariuuHly  uffuetod  eiUmr  by  the  lietorodux  toncliiuK 

^fOf  prufftsftors.  leuturors,  or  uttmr  offiwira,  or   by  Uieir  had   nionu 

^«UlDple^  oi  by  the  iiiln)ductiuu  of  bud  IxHikH  into  tho    Uuivt-raity 

I      prosiaiDine,  Hie  very  l<^aat  [ii>wur  tltut  ouuld  be  ulaiiued  for  the  bi»bojiH 

on  tho  Senate,  with  a  view  to  ibomiuutonictiouto  (of)  such  evils,  woidil 

be  that  of  au  ahsulutH  uugntiro  mi  ouuh   iMuka  aud   ou    the   tint 

oominatiou  of  jirofcasurK,  Ac,  uh  wtiU  m  uu  thuic  conliuuing  to  hold 

their  offlc«a  after  haviug  been  jud){ed  by  tliu  biKho|ia  ou  the  Senato 

to  have  griOTously  uDended  agumxt  faith  aud  morals.' 

They  stated  further  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  it  was  essential  in  decidin^^  on  matters  of 
faith  and  morals  'to  recogiiiw^  in  the  episcopal  member*  of  the 
Senate  power  denied  lo  their  fellows  on  (be  Senate.'  They 
were  prepared  to  permit  students  of  other  denominations  to 
share  the  privile^s  of  the  University,  and  to  provide  security 
a^inst  undue  influence  with  their  icligioua  beliefs  ;  but  they 

naidered  it — 

voald  be  nnreaiHiDahli),  a*  wull  uk  inconsiittont  with  tho  idea  of  a 

Catholic  Uuiversitj,  l»  deny  or  roKtrict  the  libtxty  of  tho  prufi'ssor 

lo  iroal  iu  a  Oathiliu  KenKe  of  hiKtory,  i^thicH,  Inw,  or  uthor  Ruhjects,  iu 

so  far  as  th«y  have  a  «])eein.l  hearing  <iu  rriligiiiU,  OT  religion  on  thdUi.' 

Vol.  Itit.—Ntf.  974.  i  K  "W^^ 
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This  would  be  intruclucing;  the  priaciple  which    characicrizn 
the  mised  tvHCem. 

The  reply  ol'  Lord  M&yo  to  tbpM  raprrionutionc  «u 
that  'the  propoaition  that  the  episcopal  m<-inbcrs  of  the  ScdiU 
■hould  possess  a,ay  power  giealer  tb«n  that  of  tfarir  lay  col- 
lengncs  ■■  one  that  Her  Majesty's  Gorcmment  cannot  cateruin.' 
Now,  if  the  Oorernmcnt  was  not  pri-pnred  to  accept  thoie  coo- 
ditinns  in  ^1868,  it  cannot  be  cxpcrtpd  to  acct-pt  them  now. 
Th(-  prncticnl  (liiricultiet  here  involved  have  t»  tx?  mirt  befon 
definite  action  ran  tie  taken  in  the  eslabliahment  of  «  Kooua 
Catholi(7  Univeraity.  An  imporlant  declaration  has,  howetrer, 
recemly  been  made  by  the  bishop*.  In  June  ItiU?  ibey  pub- 
lished a  itateuient,  unanimously  agreed  to,  which  has  ledncnl 
the  area  of  controrerty  to  a  much  narrower  compass.  On  ibr 
inatt«r  of  their  representation  on  the  gorerniog  body,  they  Mr 
prepared  to  accept  the  principle  that  they  should  he  in  ibr 
minority.  Secondly,  as  lo  tbeological  teaching,  they  state,  thM, 
accepting  the  principle — 

'  that  a  Thuolflgical  FsoiiUy  abould  not  lie  exoluiled  from 
UuivorHity,  priiviiled  Ihut  tbu  oluiim  of  the  Faculty  kk  not 
out  iif  ]iub1i«  fmxlH,  we  are  pniparud  tu  aanunt  tu  Koch  a  pTOTinoe, 
and  tu  any  giiuntuU>eB  tbut  may  tm  iii!(M»aary,  that  ttao  moaoyii  fUod 
by  I'urlituuent  Hbull  bo  apjiliod  tixchiMively  to  the  teaching  of  aecabi 
kniiwledgo.' 

Thirdly,  on  the  question  of  appointment  of  professors  and  tbetr 
tenure  of  oflloe,  they  think  tlinl  ahuolule  security  for  ihc  intenst 
of  faith  and  morals,  and  all  reaannable  prote4:tion  for  the  pro 
feisors,  'may  be  met  by  suhmiltiag  xucli  qurationt  to  tlK 
decision  of  a  strong  and  wellxrliOM-n  Uoard  of  V  ititois,  in  wbuM 
independence  and  judicial  character  all  parties  would  han 
conlidence.'  Fourthly,  they  are  prepared  to  admit  the  principle 
of  opening-up  the  degrees,  honours,  and  emoluments  nf  tbr 
Jnivcrsity  to  all  comers.  We  have  in  these  iinjMiTtani  cue* 
Jerationi  a  basis  ol  negociation  wbicb  should  produce  * 
scheme  that  will  meet  the  approval  of  all  reasonable  men. 

The  denial  of  University  education  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  is  a  grievance  so  patent  that  much  should  be 
sacrificed  for  its  re<lress.  The  bishops,  in  their  atatcntent,  tsj 
tliatnneof  the  advantages  to  bcderivnllrom  the  new  Uuivertitj 
would  be  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  of  giving  Ibis  hi 
education  to  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  They  axe 
only  body  of  clergy  in  the  United  Kingdom  debarred  Irom 
higher  education,  and,  by  the  aHilialion  of  Maynooth,  as 
divinity  school,  i»  the  m;w  University,  the  studcnU  woaU  kt 
enabled  to  puv«a«  a,n  ana  v,tva\ift^  "otvich  would  gire  Uie 
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wid«r  view  of  liTr,  And  britcr  fit  th^io  U>  take  their  |>ruper  plitui 
in  the  ranks  ul  Kturninl  mtrn. 

A>  lor  the  eudowmeut  ul  l)i«!  ncn  Univeraitj',  as  we  tiuve 
already  sluted,  there  is  no  reuvn  wbj'  the  Uoyal  Universitjr 
»bould  be  maintained,  and  iu  income  will  be  by  its  abolition 
available  for  the  new  scheme.  Tbe  Queen's  Colle^e^  Bellast, 
has  the  strongest  claims  fur  re-establishmcnt,  with  proper 
rndowmcnl.  as  a  Prpsb>  tcTian  Univrrsitv,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Trinity  College  is  li)piRcop»linn  and  Ihe  new  University  Koman 
Catholic  A  strong  plea  lor  somewhat  similar  ticattnent  in  the 
c»M!  of  Quern's  College,  Cork,  ha*  l^ccn  put  forth  in  the 
pamphlet  of  its  President,  Sir  KowIaim]  HIcnnerliasMtt.  His 
scheme  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  demands  carrful  eon- 
aideration  fmm  the  legislature,  lis  adoption  would  involve  a 
reconsirucltuR  of  the  College,  but  on  tines  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  ibe  people  of  Munsier.  As  to  iJte  Queen's  College, 
Galway,  it  should  be  closed  and  its  endowment  divided  between 
the  other  colleges.  M'bat  Galway  wants  is  not  a  college  such 
a*  its  present  one,  bat  an  institation  for  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  industries  in  that  most  backward  prurinee  Connaugbt. 
Compenialion  on  a  liberal  scale  should,  ol  course,  be  given  to 
the  I  rcsideni  and  Professors  of  the  csisliog  College,  if  it  should 
prove  impossible,  or  inadvisable,  to  appoint  them  to  positions 
in  the  oontcmplaled  Univcrsitj. 

VVc  frankly  confess  that,  however  tolerant  and  free  iIm: 
University  might  l>e,  wc  do  not  sliare  Mr.  Arthur  Katfour's 
ho|)e  that  Protestants  will  share  in  it*  privilrgrs,  ]iermeatc<l 
AS  it  must  be  by  Kunian  Catholic  ideal*  and  aspirations,  in 
preference  to  one  that  has  the  *  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time ' 
about  it.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  pis  alter,  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  be  '  accommodated — wnicb  is  an  excellent  thing.' 

Mr.  Balfour  is  no  'prentioe  hand  in  grappling  with  Irish 
(jueslions;  his  task  here  i>  a  delicate  one  and  not  to  be 
minimized  ;  he  has  to  deal,  loo,  with  men  who,  though  they 
show  every  desire  to  facilitate  matters  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, are  ueveriheless  adepts  in  the  art  of  negociation.  He 
has,  loo,  to  break  through  tbe  watertight  compartments  of  the 
Nonconformist  conscience,  and  he  may  expect  lor  some  time  to 
have  his  ears  dinned  with  the  harmless  echoes  of  philosophic 
thunder  from  the  Liberation  Society  and  other  quatt<-rs.  Hut 
the  best  inlelligence  on  both  sides  ol  tlir  Channel  will  be  with 
biui  in  removing  a  grievance,  which  the  bishops  in  their 
statement  already  rcleiTcd  to,  consider  to  be  *ooe  of  the  (cw 
disabilities  siill  attached  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.' 
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Alfra«uiiui,  '  ElemMitB  AriranoiBua.' 
4»l, 

AIImmimI.  U..  M>  wTitingB.  HO.  8m 
Oibbun. 

AnMdoiw  VnUhlirDtrcatatRlndlbv 
183.    j^<(l).t»D. 

Aniniii]  Mid  Illrd  l.K<-,  MyOwW*  «f, 
171 — nunuylotiuuA  roulino,  it. — tlie 
■ikklog  of  WU  172— (Iwji,  478— 
■Mt,  474— eret.  47.^—1^0  aone  nf 
bMit  476 — effoot  of  tnuricouBpldun 
mkI  tvorpionB.  4T7— on  inalics  md 
|>;lh(iiiu.  478— on  knilnali,  fli— Uie 
mjritvry  of  iiii)!nitloD,  4Tt>— aamboi 
of  mlgniate.  ItUr— initinot,  tHI,  IS.1 
-Uio  Tmdnt,  4ijl— nnmfaw  Uikl 
TMlt  Hallcoluul,  481,  498— Die 
oomrM  of  uifErkUoB,  484— dfrvrtfen. 
486— •IWhidft  tt.— trfoeWy.  486— 
raatcoroliogiakl  (ondition^  A. — oiiuc. 
487 — cbisgta  of  oolost  ud  plum&Ko. 
■A.— liat  ^  litltiA  biidi^  48»-Uii> 
ohnrt-toed  \axk.  tb. 

Aroold,  Dr.,  120— l.i<  aim,  121— ciin* 
pllclt^ornilml,  V). 

Art,   EnxlUh,  in  Uio  Tlctorikn  Aito, 

I2nS»-^tto  uul  MtUhttliiiu,  Ol  — 
BrtUih  Ptiiu  Art  Btotkin  at  tbe 
BnuaeU  Kzhibjiiun,  Sll>— otiuiu^ 
teriitics.  B:.  — importaiit  ohMitcea. 
211-213— inilDMioe  of  Rotkiii,  313— 
effect  of  bin  ■  Uodeni  Paiataro,'  ib. 
— ohMDplon  of  tho  i«f~B>|iliM'U(ei^ 
S14  — plotDim  of  lUiMctU,  S15— 
Mlllnk  -211$— Holuuua  Uuat,  SlT-~ 
WhUk.  '.;i7-slu~Bnm»J(mos  iiB 
— W.  Mi^TTu.  M«-22a— r.  Walkw 
Slid  O.  Mnoou.  33S— Laid  Lal^koi, 
223— Hit  E.  I'oynbiT,  Altiia  Tidem*, 
and  A.  ttoore.  224— Sir  W.  Rlol.- 
mood  uid  Mr.  J.  W.  Walwhuiws  ft. 
—  Mr,  OroliBrdinn.  225  —  varjont 
palntar*  cf  Uin  ns,  A.— ioflninKe 
of  the  FVwncJi  Kihool,  226  Mr. 
Wliltller,  227-230— iu**t«ni  &f  Ibe 
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Ibn  K«w  Eogluh  Art  Qab,  A.- 
Mr.  J.  Satgont.  X81  — roviTaJ  of 
•(oliiDf ,  A.— diupruTennt  in  bonk 
Ilhuitrktiou.2in(— rctlnilofacultituni, 
3>. 

B. 

Baoobvlld^w,  TIm  Po>m  of.  482— 
juiljttDunt  of  •■•tiqaitf.  4S4— com- 
panil  10  Siinoniiliw  bikI  Pindar,  4S•^ 
— oilnot*  from  tlie  lv)[«od  of  CfOMiai, 
427-atoi7  of  MdMBW,  428-iaO— 
Ibc  (ixtb  ode,  4SI— iho  olonelh, 
U2— Ifairtocntb.  ^.^^rical  lAjWt 
otdrMoatlo  l]irica,4S:i — '  Thv  Toulhii 
and  Thu««ua,'  4!li^3G  — dlal<i|nie 
botvnn  JBboiu  and  M«dM,  IStt— 
rellitlaiw  OTMd,  487 — iiiiuple  and 
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443— •<nldHM«,  441— vimplidty  of 
U«  metricnl  ^sleimi,  412 — aliMiioe 
t>r  oonBioliu^  inaKW]'.  444. 

Bak«r,  Sir  U..  eilrM4  [rem,  «u  lb* 
fonx.-  of  dcEinaiid.  3M. 

Balfoui.  Be  lloa.  A.  J..  H.P.,  sitraet 
from  hi*  *  Foanitation*  of  H^Iief,' 
«.9. 

Ftlrl  Life,  47!t.    .•^  AnIiuHl. 

Bl*hoft.  Mrh, '  Kurua  ■iiJ  Her  Neigli- 

lItiiukw(K>l,  Tli«  HmiM  of,  SM  — 
Willmin.  23S  —  aiipmHicMl  to 
Mown.  Bell  and  Br»dfuti^  (k— At 
Giiit>^-ow.  236— coosiod-ltand  boalt- 
K>ll«r  \a  iCdinburcli,  A.  —  pniud 
between  UOl  to  1817,  237— Nt>- 
tiona  nilh  Uonftj,  238— anagMtiona 
for  Uic  ■  BUok  Dwuf,'  SsS— vjllf 
dmml  of  lb*  'TaUi^'  24t  — hi* 
project  of  iba  iM«  iMCMiuv,  242— 
tbe  flnt  nuniber,  244 — Ita  lOpulari  ty. 
Hi — tooe  of  M«in>r'it  letters  lb.— 
podtiOB  In  Bdiuliurgh.  21l>.  '231— 
•lyle  of  'Hbr*,'  247— irtooDiiMi^ner 
in  tbe  esrly  uumbunL  24&— oun- 
tributoi*.  34»,  253,  i^—maxtx  lo 
Ueorgc  gtii««.  291— hi*  capacily  aa 
■A    udilor,    S^2  — MM,    A. —  John 
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fiUakvucKi.  iSS— bt»d  »t  Uio  branob 
b  LeodoB,  358— reoalled  la  Edtn- 
bnnb,  A— miitakei  of  tits  flim,  ib. 
— ^Mrt  blea  a  ipc^l  f«»tan)  of  the 

nm^BxiDe.  2A.1.  MS— Un-  'KocUa 
Ambnwinnai,'  '^S — political  kiticU*. 

Bodley,  J.  B.  C,  Ub  trnrk  nu  FnoM, 
ft39,SH. 

Bronn,  Poema  uf  Tbunuui  E(l*«nl, 
il81 — iudiridilBlitf  uf  bin  poeiim.  36^ 
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— 'Pftin,'  8flH— rnlue  of  liU  pOPinB, 
309— ■Indwolllng.'a. 

HruMol*  KthlbEliou.  Iba  Britiib  Fids 
Arl8«otluD.  110. 

dnrne-JoiMa,  Sir  B.,  itfle  of  hii  art, 
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0. 

Umlf  In,  T.,  his  judgment  of  tho  (tage, 

lil. 
Cunu-foa,  Lord.  bi«  political  carnnr, 

1^^     Set  CalunlHl  nmiupiODR. 
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Ohani;  CbJliluii^.  bin  rHlIiruj  aubwuii', 

3SA — fouiidi  a  BvfoTin  Suuiet]'.  G63. 
CbAptal,  Comto.  '  W*B  Suun-uira  «ur 

KapoUon.'  3til.  SGt. 
l^ltiii,  infiaonCR   en   Kami.  548.     See 

Eiut- 

Chitrob  of  Eciglaud,  it*  growing  in- 
Qui'Don.  £HJ— cdforU  to  Ti€i<na.  297. 

CotoiiUl  OhampIoD*  tn  tbo  Motbnr 
Country,  IM  —  arw*  nf  (iroatir 
Britaiu.  i£,^divvi«ltiw  of  jxilitloiil 
couitilutiuti,  IM — '  oomiMtriBOn  uf 
pOpulutioD  ntuliiitiiiii.  ISJ — uiimbM 
of  ljrili»ii  DOugmiil*.  1S6— miUtJirj 
patiiutUm,  151  —  dtfinilioni  of  a 
col-Joy,  ib,— •wmjw.olHttl.vniBi  yiuU, 
|j!UU_natnr>\    wppnWtmWw,  Ma— 


diTurvit;  of  t•o^  miaj  of  <iiiHb 
and  ptodmllon  in  Orcat  Brilaiii 
160  —  rtliKioui    t<Ji.-i»iio(i,  A,  — 

a  "Hat,  161 — cliam«1rr«f  tbefa«itk 
Caraamu,  I63^bu  lojvlir. 
161— nbitlcitu  will)  Mr.  DoM 
ani)  Lord  Darby,  A.— <a  acbMl  lod 
ooUaira,    IM  — alMtekaa    of  |«lfit 

Kncnagn^  165  —  imiOMiloM  «f 
tncoOcmtort,  106— oounnbn  alA 
tbe  Colonwl  Uffloc  167  —  Led 
I^tton,  ft. — the  Dvluun  doNaat. 
Iw — Jiaeph  Hiiiiiv,  IfiO— iMnbia 
of  tb«  Bcfonn  Socktjr,  O.- Wab- 

Sold.     170  —  ptolMt    "jpHlfliH    tw» 

E nation,  171— litSMnM«  ot  CMm 
Mi*,  ITS— mebair  tuilad  «U 
KovlBud.  A-  —  Lord  OKMm^ 
uuJ  f'jr  tbe  CoJooieo.  173— *diiii>tt' 
tntion,  175  —  hi*  Sonth  Ainm 
pulioy,  ib. 
Countjr  Council,  Tfac  Londoa^  X>^^- 
■pint  of  tbo  Uodomtiu^  A~af  tbi 
PraereadTn*.  200— iMotte,  At- 
Kintin*  of  aAnlniatnUire  wort,  SSI 
— abatvmoDt  of  hooUlitr,  >&.— Lvl 
Sallfbiiry'*  eritlciUiii  <if  ita  nsL 
SOS— prubluni  of  piTaniaait,  A.— 
BewA*  of  tbe  Boy»l  CoawniMicM 
afr8S3NuilS9S..»S.265-<ral'  ' 
ortheUc4Ki]«l>t*i>  BoNfdofVa 
163— failtm  of  Sit   W.   Batet 

BiU  of  issi.  iat—tht  AM  a  I 

ft.— Miction  of  ibo  oHMttoo,  __ 
nrloDa  propowla,  26f  — effe<4  af  ■» 
Enabtlnf  Act,  A.~-<luctrtn(«  of  It* 
PrngTOMliM,  968 — uaae  of 
muut,'  909— iMolt  of  ike  Va 
DtTUtuent.  $70— wMt,  »1— 4 
tioiiB  UD  (fltabliobiDgidBelant  I 
0T«T  «ipi3idiliit<a.  A,— 4Fy*lMt  ^ 
looal  tautiaa,  272— inctwiu  d^ 
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ft. 

Comltib,  C.  J.,  ■  AnlnuU  at  Week  vi 
Pky,'  471— ■  Orphena  at  thi  Zaa 
Hi. 

Cromwell,  OIiTor,  447.  8—  Oaidlvrt 
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IbujB  influooeofthc  Primum  MobUo, 
'49ft— eqiiinuolial  bikI  aolititiul  tti 
Ivn,  4W-0I1  the  iiow  molinii  of  the 
filctitb  hwvfii  kod  i.«ift  iuol]i>ii  at 
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«pb«(M,  600— Dt  MWiitrio  orMu,  >?'. 
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mot  of  limo,  S15— lh«  loiiglli  uf  llm 
fMT.  A,— of  Ibc  dny,  516— ruriatiuii 
of  thD  Inii^Ui.  5l7-~1eni;th  of  Iho 
ioar,  518— -diSoulliM  in  nmtking 
liiiWi  619 — iatroduotioii  of  Uio  nm- 
dU.  a. 

!>•  Qvincey,  contribulor  to  BlanlnFood'* 
KagBiiiio.  2H. 

Dstourbi't,  E,  ■  i:\i»\}ioauuia.<  vt  In 
Tfihiion;  «l. 

Dei  vcrJuii,  tl««rit«,  hla  fiii'mliliip 
with  Oibhoii,  203— clinmtrtet.  «i.— 
r*n>  tacullKn,  203— d(«tli,  SOT. 

Dilki-,  »\r  Charlc*.  'I^blomi  of 
GrpBtor  BritAin,*  172,  IT*. 

Uoupcl.  ■  Hvmolni  lit  MAm«.  <I« 
WoiPH«.'  191. 

Dtvjiiu,  r«M>in,  kMOUitt  of  bU  triftl, 
Ul.    Sfrekfianitg*. 

Itrniiiniil,  IL,  olitur  <if  tlie  '  Libra 
Pitr.)!,.,*  fi29. 

l>u>'')i.  Dicir  iiuBUtim  for  ooloniiktian, 
ICJ, 


Kutit,  C1ixn|M  iu  l)iB  Unohnngiug, 
MB — ill-jiidral  WKulatiiia*  of  tbo 
Ja|iiuiv«-  inKaroa,  Jfi.— «linngo  unilrr 
tlieinKTiiiiotiof  Bomptan  ndviwr*, 
M7— diipititing  Inflnimrf  of  China, 
aiS— «tubli.limci.lof  (*h.*>l»,  01(1— 
Bbnnoc of  *ll rKhKlon.  t'h. —  Ch"  witk 
of  miwlouiiiin*,  SnO  — I'lmrnct'-r  of 
"thw  KiOK<  i7'.— poiiuliitj'iii  of  fhiiia. 
951  —  uarKiiiriiii.  ib.  —  merehnnlji. 
5AS — tvlvnulu^v  ot  •tenniDr*.  553 — 
uucclioii  of  tlio  adoption  bf  nUvaii. 
S54  ^  Liu'n  Bin*!,  ft.  —  Impoilnl 
Edict,  BUthorizliig  GoDitruCllan.  555 
— advaii.:c  m  lh«  oaith.  5G6 — nant 
of  fiinila,  iJi.~«t1I  InliuuDoii  of  tlit 
Riuidarina.  557  —  i-ottmi  lailnalry, 
A.— kiiinunl  of  dutjr  diarjc*^-  ^^ — 
iKpoatlioii  o[  Likis  lux.  559— mult 
«I  Uie  lata  war,  560— domi.d  for 


ioitruollon  iu  Surepeui  UdcimRt*. 
5S[  —  Hitublishiuc-ul  uf  k  Rvloriu 
Sosicly.  I'fc.^i'onirnii.jii  of  lli«  Hu- 
n«iK«o.  5(12 — iniioductiiioofwformB, 
563,  SG3— Foreign  CatComi  ScrtiM, 
964 — opening  of  noic  Trent;  Porta. 
•5. 

Editihurgh,  «tAt«  nf  nwlatj,  23t>. 

E|[«M'>i>,  H.  E,,  Lib  mOTk  oo  'Colonial 
Policy,*  17a, 

Eapioungii,  Uilitary.  in  Fnmoe,  521  — 
cliitilK'tictl  between  iMpioriKK''  '"d 
traHoa.  511  —  vorioiu  doliDitiaiia. 
522 — tie  Ruuiui  code.  ^2* — niiuw 
of  the  sntipathj  lo  ipici,  ib. — tK- 
niDpltii  tif  ofQocn  I'leoiiUil,  525-~ 
Karl  S-hiiiiiirUtKr.  tb.  —  rollituij 
Biti'rhtfH,  A  —  Jitroniia*.  527  — 
Gvriuuo  ii>i««,  O.— feiaiJa  •fiie]', 
528  — Uatnucn  de  IUuJI»>  529— 
eiiit>'Ucv  i/f  a  /aitr,  A. — tuxl  of  tbi- 
bordertaM.  ib.  note — niridenceajr*iu»l 
Captain  Oreyfan.  531— omvUd.  532 
— pTOtuU  lii«  ianooenoe,  ft.— trkl 
bj  oourt- martini,  ASS— •cDtonKd, 
5S1— dfftradatioD.  n:t5— trancported 
to  tlip  Iln  du  [)liihlu.  fb.- Inveitiga- 
lioiu  uf  Colonel  Ploqnart,  53&-~ 
■uapioiun*  Mir»itiBt  KalerhMy.  QST— 
•tti'tDpt  lo  leopou  tb«  atCiit,  A. — 
oouil-martiul  c«  EaliiliaST,  5H9 — 
tordicl.  510— protoil  a^tnM  tb« 
IfgalitT  of  lliB  Dn-jfui  ttiol.  it>. — 
trial  of  M.  Zola.  541  543— mcosiim 
aitainti  tliu  lupportcra,  Ma — eviU  of 
■be  *y»t«ai  of  *Mct«t  iDHtnclioD.' 
544. 

Baterijaiy.  Com.,  aiitpioinu*  acalniil, 
536— oouit-martiai.  539. 

Etcbiog.  tctinil  of,  iu  Uie  VMurtaii 
Ago.  231. 

r. 

Franoa,   UiUtafy   Eipioange  iu.  521. 

iit»  Knfoiiage. 
ftaaiT,   Pn>r   .V.  0.,  hiii  '  PbUonopby 

ofTbftl'ni.'ei. 
FrouJu,  J.  A.,  *  The  Ungliah  in  InUand.' 

83. 

Q. 

UardLner'*  Pra(«c<(ira((,44e— Us  liuw 
of  Cromwell.  447— daogw  Erom  tbv 
doiniDUlion  uf  the  nivmee  man.  US 
—difficult;  of  Ibe  siiualioii  Iq  16)9, 
490— Miirwo  and  pojitioal  Inaight 
of  the  fiiunilcr*  of  Ih*  CMntaMi  wcJTlli, 
452 — and  for  a  •trmg  oxMnitT«, 
453— work  of  tbo  Pullaiiionl.  4M— 
Cinui««4l'»  p(»it]oD,  465,  467- h-a 
ropuutiun.    49<i— '  MibtlHt;,'    458— 
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ntWidtirttMidiairi  betwMn  ttioMsij' 
Nil)  Parlinamt,  fb.— dioixreM  tlie 
Porliaiiiifiil.  160  —  nppoLi'U  hi 
mwemblT  of  Pnritui  noiiibltii.  4GI — 

rdjgiiiilioii  of  tlio  l.illU-  rxlin- 
nuiii,  li2^«ork  of  the  tnitrnuicint 

*r  Government,  IU3~4<;A  —  IntOf;- 
nnkllmi  of  thn  nnw  nir'iiftn-hj.  KM) 
—  fnr«lm  TiIitioDn.  ih,  —  qiiUT*) 
wilb  llii)  Iditrr!.  Kri'ubtEo,  <e7— 
•K'lVl  liccutiutiriii  fiir  an  hIIjuiioi'.  ib. 
— Ciromx'li'ii    for^igti    policy.  46S, 

Qstkft,  fir,  n.,  on  Bitd  Lifo  in  Heligo- 

lana.  4S2- 
Gltibon,  E..  nl   Lniuannn.  177.  20(1— 

bio  liniiw  Ijt  Oriitta,  Ikl — podratt. 

i'H— «|'j>i'»miipi',  ill. — ^IVi<iiiil»hiji  fur 
IVyw-rliin,  'Ji>a— f<ir  Allnmimil.  aW 
— nn  lli(i  ilvHili  of  Dpyvpnlui],  207 — 
liu  kffi-rtion  !••!  Wilhi'lm  tie  t^rciy, 
<b. 

Qont,  Sir  John.  hU  view  cf  (b«  en* 
ginccring  ttada,  MS. 

n. 

Ruunton,  Pliilip,  hia  noik  on  *  EtcJi* 

in^  nd  Ek'lien,'  232. 
HamilUm.   l»Aj,  bcr   raUtion*   with 

Nclaos.  m. 
Bnwtrcjr,  Dr,  122— hli  chamoMr  m  a 

LiiMl-muUir,  las— t^vi'  tor   Ut'ia> 

tatv.lb. 
HMd■HMt«r^   Poui'  Unal,  118— Dr. 

Botler.  IIS-ISO— Dt.  Amcld,  12ii 

122— Ur,  TtiriLs.  122— Dt.  iUirlicj. 

A.^-juudttioalioh  of  thi:  uM  eonci:|>- 

lioii.  lit — number  of  ibo  imchluK 

kyniou,  fb, 
Hdigolutd,  nnmbof  of  bird*  i]U)[i»tlnK 

lo,MS. 
Bni.  Di.  Rlrklack,  Mtnni  fKuii.  ua 

UMrte,U-il. 
KmuK,  J<iMi>)i,  lib  tvUcta  iii  thit  im- 

lk>ii«l  t«»k-kcvp{nK,  109. 
Humit,  bu  iBtt^itHatkin  of  Ouatom. 

68 — rxtnct  ftam  bi> '  Uialogun  «oii- 

(nninE  Katnnl  fidigiou,'  H. 
Runt.  HobnBD,  chtnwlw  of  hU  plo- 

tara,  SIT. 

I. 

Ibtrlng,  Hrrr  It.  mn,  ■  Tk»  ErclnlloQ 
of  tbo  Ar>-aii,'  iSa. 

ImlanJ  in  "Sti,  HI  _  tituteUitiAiii 
OT>(lini<ini.  SI  —  <K>lvbnUoo  of  Ibo 
c«iilenary  of  tb«  BobcIiiiXi,  33,  09— 
iBiiniu  worka  on  thr  butorj,  Xl-SS 
— 4iiBaieneie»  ciT  Um  tarl^  hirtraiaai^ 
3S  —  emoMiiM   inpteMuni  cf  the 


uriglD  knd  iibjcoln  of  the  Bvli^lllanr 
S7 — tmnqiiil  cnniiillon.  3H— loyiilty 
ofllH' |i"i  ipl«,  ill. —Mbjwl  "ft  lie  Vi>l  un- 
law Or^vi'iitioii,  10— i-lTn'l  of  Ihc 
Prvni^b  KiTolutio^i  oil  Ulater,  41— 
ProtMtiuiU  tbo  fuunden  of  tiie  Kioto- 
mcnt,  12  —  EboTccd  agaiut  ttio 
GoTanment,  '13.  IT— ilitltnciloB  b^ 
twocn  tbo  Kcret  nnd  >toi(m1  Snulely, 
l.V-axtrnct  ftoui  Toiii<  on  •itpairviiil 
vli'vt,  to — pKttnDM  for  Inraalun, 
IH— MuaM  of  lti«  K&iluTF  of  ihn 
lu«tirrt<rli'in.  50 — \'iEixiunt  CwUa- 
micli'i  pAfliiuiivutuy  pvitiiiB,  A.— 
Ilia  popiilnrily.  51— mnnngeniMit 
tbe  BouM  (>[  CoiDiiion>v  Oi. — dt^Ml 
53 — ectimata  u(  hlw  cbnnwtfir,  S3~ 
(lio  friond  of  0*tliollc  Enmtii'j)>alii 
M — bU  nirly  rjutor,  M— fXtntcn 
from  bi«  JiilUr*.  fiO-^. 
Ijikb  UiiWcr*Uy  QiWHliuu,  TU<', 
Sm  Univ«iaity. 

J. 

Jbi«ii,  wlraiBiHtaliun  of  Kure*.  M6. 
Mih,  Prcif.,  Iif«  bitKinnt  on  the 
irrifjeptat  BaoebylldcB.  US. 


K. 


of. 


K'.-nnn.  Pmf.  A,  B,  lii*  hnndbooli 

EllmJoL-y.  Ml. 
Kiiijon,  Dt,  F.  G.,  -Tbo  Poaint 

BKcbylido*,'  IT"    aMiatniiri  el  ao- 

onmplliihod  (choluv,  tb. 
Kniii,  Atexaodor,  bin  «r!liaK>  in  Irinb 

liiilitif>i,3fi. 
Kuriw,  abuii»  ID  Ibo  adBimiiitnitian, 

M7.    i{»Eaat. 


UnauLbB.  Ua  Uatavv,  181— aarir  «f  a 
iritudM.  182— dlvblMl  tnio  liCs  ~ 
iinil    Bat](h.    <bi — Dnln    An 
VIU„  lt»-til*  Mn»l  nt  Kiiwiltc.  • 
— tliu  U*(  uiti-roiH.',  I8.'i — iiiTuif 
of  tlio  Itumi^a^  ISG— iltwtruction  i 
nntiiuval  irorlni  of  ut.  lt!>— tncUx 
iif  rEguUtUiK  pnbllo  uanili,  IK* 
aAt    <il    aumiitiUTy    Itwu.     Ih-^ 
UdoML  lie    Wuciia,   19U-l:>ti— llli: 
tricmi  vullor^  tiiiS— Vnltitirv, 
QlbUrii,  iOu  —  Kxtlt'ty,  204  -~  ' 
latkn  nr  AUHnamt,  20&. 

lAvifnM^  M,  ■  Tm  Aitiii'*  l^l]ttiiiu4t* 
lo  Bkynnlb,*  1. 

Lmvmi«,   L«ni,  'LettFM  tnedllca  il« 
N«j«l«au  1-/  358. 

LodtT.  Hr.,  bU  Uaton  of  tlio   Irlali 
Belwllkn  of  'H6,  M. 


ELeibaitc,  hU  iiUnm  of  Optltnliiu.  81. 
LeighUin,  LoM,  cliancUti  i>f  bit  pic- 
turo»,  S2.H. 
LbrIs.  Sir  0,  C.  *IiUtnri«l  Knrvnr 
of  tli«  AdtraiiaiDv  of  the  A.uoii>ut«.' 
LlbenttioDum.  Fifty  Te«»  of,  870— 
nirit  of  the  (ounditn  of  llic  Anti- 
BtDta  CbaKh  AuDcistkoi.  A.— iu 
foundation  Id  IHH,  -iTM— vleir*  no 
tlio  worlting  ot  (.^lurfli  fliiUlihtb- 
ni'-ul,fft- — rviunTslof  N'wiffenfomilnl 
■TlovtiDet*,  3B0,  :!ti8^-<^'I>ureli  nUv, 
Si.  —  nettaqre*  ■g*iiii>t  llw  iwiii- 
pulwry  FkjnMoit.  2*1— (>rnp^«i  ••( 
the  moT«D)ciit,  2iS— TticuDiiil  Con- 
foroDOM  of  1839  and  ietSS.2SS.  2» 
—  DinUibliriiinant  of  Ibe  Iriah 
ChOMb.  3tl3~Mr.  R  Alnrlov  «llb> 
dmrn  thnii  til"  iwliny  nf  il>ii  SuUiif . 

285-2KT— |i..eili.)n  "f  111*  UialiOp*  M 
tfitliB  IruliCliuii-h  Bill, ■Jl'7— iKiIioj 
of  tliu  tlivvulifi-  t'oiuiuiUev.  ^i^ — 
dividt'il  otiiuions  on  tlie  Kduentiou 
Bill  o(  1870.  2S»— iDcuBiialeai'i'  of 
thn  >iip|i<iirtc/*,i90~t)uOaafBTeDco 
of  ISTI,  Sdl.  29S~-now«  df  tell- 
glona  NoDEeafiinaUtt,  292 — tMCt  of 
•  PopnlM  InfMnnAtlon  otxHit  Tlihm,' 
204— 1on»  vf  Ui0  tltcntoM,  SU— 
gtuwInR  inQiu-DMur  tlieCliurhi'iEW! 
—vfftia  at  iL-ronn,  S9T. 
Liddtii).  Canim.  hi*  biognph*  of  Dr. 

PlUL'T.  301. 

Lint,  >Su»,  hii  friooddiip  for  W»gaet, 
10. 

hlAa,  his  opjNwlIion  to  tha  oaiutraotloa 
_  l«c)tlmrl.  J.  O..  bl«  critleUim  of 
'  BLivku<M>d'ii  Ha«M(iae.'  £18— can- 
tributur,  2i'J  —  t-MUa  cl  Uio 
'Qiuulatij,'  ■i50— eitrtct  from  lili 
UttoM,  SMI.  251. 

Londnti  Count/  dnindl.  23ft,  S*t 
(.'ouiily. 

Loiii-  II.,  KIdr  or  BATarik,  Ua  friend- 
iilii[i  (ur  W^t^iir.  S. 

LiibUn.-k.  Bit  J.,  bU  obwawUmw  (Oi 
nolo,  47t. 

L>ttiia.  Hir  B.  Diilvrr.  tliu  tltcrvy 
founder  of  tlie  Colouuil  oull.  167 — 
bi*  pmcneo   Of   nund,  A.— 'Tlio 

CNEbNU,'  171. 

r       MMdniwUt,  Sir  J.  A.,  fala  nmiiiU*bm> 
fc  tu  IjOfd  Bewoiufield,  1?«. 

^UIkIiho.  Capt   A.    T.,  "Tbe  LUb  of 
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Bmlutuoi.'  3JA— hi*  tbuoiy  of  Uio 
fnni^lloD  of  Abilitr,  ib. 
Miinii,  T.,  hi*  iiiaiilrmto  ori  the  fonna- 
li'Ki  of  a  orv  LabuiiT  Uoioa.  SS3, 

sia. 

UuumI.  Dmu,  liii  inflBoncn  on  Lord 

Ouiiuivoo,  Id. 
Slnwa.  Gmtff!:  duuiicter  <4  lib  paint- 

lun.222. 
MUil  Oward.  foinid«r  of  tho  l.n»r»- 

li.>n  (viilnly,  276. 
Millaie.  Sir  J.,  hi*  pirtmw^  218— por- 

traib,  ih, 
UiMlvy.  Siaiui>l,  «ltbdrnirii  frfoa  tilt 

poIiCT    (if    the    Lihii»Iii>n    Sodotif. 

MbTTin,  Willi*!!),  Imulur  of  thn  wfonn 
of  dfwmllvr  ort,  22i>— raotwit  of  hi* 
■'ipi<rlni«nt«,  til  — ai!B.  St. 

Uiill-r.  K.  (>.,  hi*  iTitidUD  of  Bitooby- 
liil<^  ii&. 

Hunni.  Dr.  It.,  hU  '  Pnthutoric 
Prblems,'  tOl. 

Uumy.  Johu.  bfs  nliUlnn*  with 
Blackiiml,  SSS  —  mmCinitnuicm 
bmLoK  tfan  itylf  of  •  Max*.'  215— 
inthdvaa*  hi*  naiiu'.  A.^Iodo  of  hi* 
IvtlflM,  Mfi. 

Mnaierare,  Sir  lU  on  thn  Iriah  IUb«I- 
liw  ot  1798, 33. 

K. 

Nnpottm,  Th*  UopubHibed  LrttN*  ot 
kT— noiubat  iir  li<tt(n,  SAH  ^ 
■Inietioii  by  buniinit  «t  «tlioi  way*. 
SI>»-3a>— «mi*aiutia,  X^/S&l  -iljlK. 
aoi— inoamaic  t>i,-oisiii,  ft.-- •oiwiiy 
of  hu  *}-*t»iii,  sat  367— «yppciaoil 
•  »nlcldr*,'  363— fotgrry  o*  iii|i«r- 
moiipy.  W.  —  t[o**Eoi^  in  liit*i^ 
n»lloii«l  T^tioua.  &6t— iialniH  of 
hi*  thaum  Tiilon,  DCS— dwlriiii?  of 
penKFual  iw*|mm1i-UIk.  3CG  —  vi- 
<Briau*  jottlOF,  !I67— bi*  jolii^y  in 
Spu:  9B8  -  In  Tmi.  »U»  —  in 
GottMUT,  389;371— hi*  trMit!!>«atof 
Cm^lBeitliMl:.  370— wUtimfiniM 
La  hi*  bti)t!ii!r«.3T2-5TS— »ji>(oia»  of 
police.  Sift— •oriety  apda,  IWi — 
tanaUlaiioti.iI>.— opcninccd'  Ivltvn, 
^(77— dUliko  of  Hdmc.  do  SlafI,  ili. 
— treatimnil  of  JcnirMliiti,  878— of 
tbr  Vop-  <>"d  Iho  Clinrcb.  37!>-38I 
— nMilt  vt  lito  *ii"t«u,  8(11— chanps 
bi  hi*  later  ytiu*,  J^. 

NanWn,  ProC,  'Origin  ud  Pw^tm* 
arAalr«nMi]r.''l9S. 

N«Im<o,  128—11111  tnleilMlaal  p/tar, 
127-I2(>— nttitii<i«  kivari*  maicn, 
180 — patalim    for    Ladj   Uamiltun, 
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ISl-lM — period  of  minni  ballDCina- 
liim.  ISi-  bla  lut  Icltor  t»  hi>  wife, 
{h, — on  the  ImportancR  nf  Naple*. 
ISti — lii>  Intlnanpo  In  (lii>  osr.  197 — 
■t  Ptleniio,  ISS— (li-  lapilnUiinn  uf 
NhiiI**.  ISO— «ivcuiiun  or  Ciino- 
oiolo,  I-IO  —  diKilwitiruoi'  to  Ihv 
otden  of  Lord  Ktilh.  m>-14Z— 
nvni(m(«t  at  bb  kppointiDCbt.  142 
— doclrinp  irf  tha  'fli-rt  in  U-iiig,' 
141— thi)  sIcK*  oT  Calil,  H.VHT— 
TITO  iIIifCIjicI  HpccU  <if  tbv  ilr<cliln». 
U7— iiur»nit  of  Vlll.n^mo,  H!-— 
Ilip  one  biusil  Icmmb  of  IiIh  lifi:,  lAl. 

Nvwiu&Q.  C&nlinal,  un  Dr.  PuMiy*! 
inltutrni-c,  303 — on  fKc1oK]r,  311 — 
bia  view*,  SlS—litDtvrr  diitvniiomt, 
316. 

NwtMPho.  on  Wnguei,  2  rl  ttq. 

Ncrtlirolr,  Klj  S.,  hla  i-nrriiltjr  of  di>* 
pwlUnn,  I6f>. 

O. 

Olii'Iisnt,  tin., '  AnimlH  of  a  PnlilU)- 
iii^  HuuDc  WilliniD  Itlsckwoml  uiil 
lib  B'.ns."  234. 

Oicbatdacai,  W.  Q.,  bii  |pt«tmit«.  22S, 

P. 

Pulmcr,  ProfM,  hb  uriatiJiM  in  oditinK 

th't  P(H  nm  of  Bocchylidc*.  422. 
I^ttlu>n.  Murk,    mi    the    Chntch   of 
Kuclniiil.  3iJ'i~dfifi;nca  nf  liti  prin- 

<iipU«,  3in. 

PiUjUlUl.     ColoTlfll,     hb      JBVcllllKtlliOtM 

flito  the  DrejTuR  trial,  936— <lc- 
•[Htlchtd  to  Tuiiiii.  538. 

Pinrinr,  hb  pucma  compiacd  with 
thoni'  of  BncfliVliJi  •-  424. 

Poj'tiliT,  Sir  F...  cW:ietcr  of  bi«  work*. 
221. 

Frhbl'^io  Art*  aiiit  Tnift*.  400— Dr. 
Huiiro'ii  theory  ij  \hv  '  Bn<ot  I'on- 
tore'  Id  aiBn,  401  —  prrivM  nt 
pliytiral  and  mi'iital  <]ev<-lo|iiii«nl, 
402— Prof    KFnllt.''a  h<r|l(rth(«<^  404 

— till' '  ludo-Aftiiaii  i<iiiitiiii'[i<,'  ma 

— the  Xcgroid  Uiiiitou  "(  inuiikiu'l. 
40li — Influraofl  of  llio  cwgrophical 
oisiiliUnna,  ib. — Dr.  Cioll*  i-itimntc 
•>(  tilxi'iftl  <pnchk.  loT— ioflai'iicc  of 
oliiiiHiSu  thiiugoi  (in  Ihn  tpKud  of 
pr^uliitiiiu,  ib.—iX'iiditinii  or  Europe 
uiiliii^  llic  hilrMSlacuil  iMTlml,  408 
—  ■pL'iriiui.'tiii  uf  bumHii  iinlidiviirk, 
409— tlio  lacc  of  m«>.  ib, — nrviDflS 
and  etching!,  410 — thf  limpk-r  uU 
of  life,  tb.  —  ihangca  dunn;;  the 
weoDdOIaoiiilp<'rii>il,4ll— iwolithic 


noM,  A. — Ibdr  tacrgj  a»d  lute 
povcn.  419— pilo^weDlni 
prravrriillofi  of   nib 
noDM*.  food,  414- 
— MiinMl*,    415— brala   ua  la 
meou  a.— piM.  41*— the  ,  ^ 

of  Irrpaaiiinir,  »b— uruia  sf  Ih* 
Hema  Caneatietu,  417— ow  ct  Itr 
t«nii  -Aiyto,'  A.  —  Ibe  'Arju 
<mdl<slMid.'418.  420— dcTdcfaal 
oflangua|t*,4lff— th«orf  ofanJUjn 
■Sli||7alf'>aPrr(ni;  421. 

Puwjr,  Dr.  K  Ft..  299— tihiitT«{4)r.  an 

— pxainplo  Miiil  tnflutiMdk,  Sit— 
TOntpaml  wilb  Curdinal  WiMOBa. 
303-binh,  305— oharaeterMtiM,  * 
— cJncklioii,  30A-— Fdlow  of  UiiiL 
SOT— CMion  of  Cbiwt  Ch»oh,Sl*^ 
bb  iikSuoQoc  <n>  ibc  Oxfoed  U" 
auou  A.— 'TrMt  Ninet;.' SlB,i 
— njMitta  at  MmAplln/t,  SSS— m 
blblm  Stol4VbMd«.  A.— Ikmtdi 

aarioiu,  ses. 

B. 

Bend.   GL-aerU     Meredith.    *Uii 
KludiM.*  177— value  of  bb  writi 
A. — ttadent  b;  notiirr,  178- 
ouiitt  to  (iibboD,  ib.— tit  Athttn,  1 
—at  Iaowbimi,  ib. — bia  dmiiptk^ 
of  L»  Orally  181— libUwT  of  Un- 
■aiiu«,   ib.  —  OD    lb»   «3««tloB 
Grurt,  188. 

Boidi-,  Q)arl««,  inllwucp  of  b»' 
Too  L«t«  to  HcDd.-  I7S. 

Bopw,  J.  C.  •  Tb«   Fitat   Hi 

RowPtti.  Dasto,  ebunetM'  of  Ui  p^ 

lii[«^  2in. 
UuQMMu.  J.  J^    hit    iimtntni  cf 

Hdue.  dc  Wamai,  192. 
Butkin.  John,   hb    intlaiiDov  m 

ifiiiiil  ut  Kuflbh  Art.  213. 
BoMttL,  Mpioiwg«  w  time  «(  vw  i 

p>M«i.r 


'  VI    law 


8. 


Sallnburj,  l»nl,  li!'    --■■■-i 

I/iridoB  OMmty  t  - 
ttaiidjs  l}T.,hU  at-:  L  •dunr 

tbi'  I'uviiiDi'I  Itwy^ii]! liiin.  413 
Barstnt.  J.,  bi>-  bi^ib  leualstioo,  131 
Souil.    t^t>    WHlt»r.    bJ*    liaawrt— 

vilh  B lack wiwd.  280 — hM«plBM«<' 

Giff,jd.  2i0. 
gculpluT-'.  rerinl  of.  in  Urn  VieMM 

Ago,  232. 
8WDbhui.  llearr,  on  Uhi  migntkn '' 

btidli,  4»0. 
Soutiiey,  hii  ■  Ltf«  ol  NiOmb.*  IH. 


"Jri 
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T. 

D.  Til"  V»iilum  <rf,  SI — viavit  of 
KriH't.  G2 — hit  [i-nltlnn  u 
*li^  faith.  OS— tnut  hi  thw  iini- 
fwmity  of  niitur?, 61 — viiiilim  of  id" 
monl  lifu.  ib. — ttici  Uire^  pustulniBil 
exiatenoM  of  commos  belivf.  S5— 
MMDM  nf  pA'itludim,  66 — atlitudo 
at  ■  animrml  nowioDOc.'  67  —  Uii 
iotnrfirotvtIriD  ol  tliimc,  68 — belief 
In  natiintl  Iliw.  Of) — Riinnoptltin  of 
iiiihir.il  (Uiiiiwitioii,  TO — WiikKneia  of 
the  "Id  "Mru'>liij!i(Mil  HrtcuiDHOt,  7t— 
•if  ttia  truditLiiiiAl  diiruuiHiil  from 
drai^u,  73^11  '  m'ln  xiiK'ruatanil.' 
74  -^  conception  of  ft«:ai>m.  75  ^ 
■otbical  piietuldtci,'  IS^homo  mra- 
•Ufa  or  nufl'j  mmtuta,  77— ni'iii's 
(Wnooptlan  of  Qoi.  78 — nntiiiomiiu 
or  oonlradictions  of  flulto  Itutu,:ht, 
79— pTolilMia  loEiiiitillaiLlIf  insolabls, 
munlUjr  ami  pr&ctitwlly  toluble,  91 — 
tenu  of  our  iliuiitic  ooaoliMi«iif.  fk 
'-raturn  of  reinin  into  hitti,  St — 
oritieimii  of  Ucg^tian  tliouRbt.  ib. — 
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